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THE PRACTIQAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN'^^PE. 

I3v Dn. WakdIiAw. 

1 Cor. XV. 58.—“ Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be^ ye steadfast, unmtyeable, 
always nbouiidinp: iu tlie work of the Lord; forasAuuch us ye know th^t vour 
labour is not iu vain in the Lord.” 

PAUT FIUST. V. ^ I ^ 

Tijehe is a coiiip^eteucss and a harmony Bibh., which 

often bCGii iflarred bj the purtii^iitios and prodllcctions of buDiftii «vsteni- 
mongors. On the one hand, with a processed solicitudO lO pA,SCr>’0 
untrammelled the fioeucss of grace in the sinner’s salvation,/ some 
have spoken and written as if they conceived it to be tlie very deMign of 
the gospel to sot the believers of it free from tho obligations and sawtions 
of the divine law; and to confer upon thGm|thc privilege of goAg on, 
with tho same unshaken ^confidence of their sa«ty, and assurance A their ( 
final happiness, whether*they are sinning or obeying ; as if theS faith/ 
bad tho effect of sanctifying their trespasses, and convert^g thciA ' 
virtues. Alarmed, on the other hand, and not without reason, 
unutterable baseness and tbg ruinous toudency oS this descriptSn oi 
error, the worst of all tbo abuses of tho graco of the gospel, others 
diverged to the opposite icxtreme, and have ugbd language {to say 
least of it) very unguarded and hazardous, rjuch as trenches upon, i • 
does not directly suBvert,*tho ak^Iute freoness of that grace. Apj 
heusive about the int^sts«of Inlidoss, they have been in danger 
putting holiness out of its proper place; and, instead of regarding i^ 
itself a part of salvation, and as the necessary evidence of ajustil 
state, of introduchig it into the grcsind of hope, and giving it somethi. 
to say in procuring the sinnyr^ pardon a»d acceptance with God«*^, 

On this, as indeed on every othS’^LJubject, thenj,appears in tho nol^ 
scriptures*a noble freedom. There are lucre to be found no timi^ 
jealousies; no notes of^ caution; no terms of hesitating doubtfulness, as 
if thf^writers were afraid of saying too much, or of having either too ^ 
much or too little attached to their expressions by others; none of the 
solioitude to guard, tQirexpIain, and to prevent misconbeptions, which is 
ae ooiQ3JDn,,aQd,;fn some instances, so jaib^iadant in systems of buman 
Nbw Series.-— VoL. VII. a ’ 
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composure. In Ibis, aAd in many other respectsj the B}J)le-Tl>ear9 upon 
& its very style and structure the uupress of divinity. It speaks as hav¬ 
ing Authority,” with au independcut majesty becoming its divine author¬ 
ship. It is quite above all those marks of what is human that have just 
been alluded to ; and yet it exhibits, throughout, though written “ at 
sundry times anO in divers portions," by many’hands, the most perfect 
hanUony. All is consistent. The ground of acceptance with God on 
the one hand, and the holy practical influence of the gospel on the other, 
ar^ blended together there with all the easy uncmbarraesca freedom which 
arises from the felt confidence of truth. I’hc former is laid down with 
all possible simplicity and ^istinctUGSS While, tlmsamc time, the 

latter is never for ono inomont lost sight of. 

As a genorpl-■<*':.tracteristic of tlic scriptures, indeed, there arc few 
things more {)roiuinently »triking than xheir invariably practical bearing. 
Every thing is here connected with its appropriate tendency in regard to 
condinJfiMall made to tell upon the cliaRictcr and the "life. Of this 
h^^reniark'*the cliaptor of which our text is tho conclusion furnishes a highly 
interesting exemplification. The apostle settles the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, as ti fundamental article of evangelical truth ; 
he vindicates it against the nu^st planniblo objections of pliilosophy, at 
once festablishing it§ possihiliiy, and illustrating its real nature and 
dcsiraplcuess:—glowing with the full energy of inspiration, ho describes, 
in Janjguage of tho loftiest and most enraptured juiticipation, tho glories 
6i th£t day, when “the'trump of GwP’ shall sound ; wlion ‘'■this cor- 
ryptijofo sluill put on iiicorrnption, and ishis mortal immortalityand 
whcil“ the saying shall be brought to pass that is written—Death is 
swalliowed up in victory-rising to tho full Iriiunpli of faith and hope, 
he sojunds the notes of final coiu|uost over death and the grave,—“ O 
dcatli, where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? The sting 
of dtpath is sin, and the s'rongtli of sin is tho law ; but thanks be unto 
GodJ who givoth ns the \ictory, through Jesufi (flirist our Lord!”—Yot 
then, when he has taken his highest flight, leaving earth and time 
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boliYud him, and entering, in fervid but heaven-guided imagination, the 
glorjies and joy^of eternity—even then, lie forgets not tho influence which 
all /this ought to have, but (as finely observed by a justly admired 
lioress of our own tipics, Mrs. Hannah Moi-e) sinks immediately to 
tho plainness of practical application: —“Wherefore, ray beloved 
thren, be ye steadfast, immoveable, always abounding in the work of 
d Lord ; forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in tho 
'rd.” 

A The apostle here, as always, addresses believers in terms of deop and 
■ ectionatc interest,—“Jl/y heloned hrethren,^ His mind had been 
levnted to God, m the gratefully ardent aspirations of hope and holy 
and, where devotion is L^onuine, 4t,will invariably be associated 
\ ;^iet this be a test, in every case of its reality) with a prpjiortiouato 
' glow of Christian affection towards those who arc children of the same 
divine Father, and fellow-heirs of tlie same heaj'-enly inheritance. The 
professor, who by his devotions is only wrapt up in self, may rest..:ssured 
that ho has the jirinciples of true devotion yet to learn. The apostle 
was well aware, how intimately the best interesti,.of those he loved wel*o 
involved in their obedience to the admonition he was about th subjohi; 
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Thjs Practical Influence of Ghru^n Hope* 

and he urges it upon their attention ^ith the eaftestness of a spiritual 
father's affection. 

The words bring before us two subjects for our consideration. TJiey 
are— The apmonition itself, and I'he motives enforcing it. 

1. The admonition itsej,f :—Be yc steadfast, unmovoable, always 
* abounding in the work of tlio Lord.’’ • 

The two words which are here rciidoi’ed “ steadfast and nmno'ocahle ” 
arc, of course, words of the same general meaning. The one, however, 
•is not a mere repetition of the other. 'J'hcy not absolutely synoiiy- 
tnous. Tho latter adds to the idea expressed by tlio former. If 1 am asked 
what “ unmuyoable ” adds to steadfast yiy answer is,—that, while 

steadfast** expressed the Idea of settled firmness in general, “unmOVO- 
able ” conveys the additional conception of that which v ^c^dfastrewmia- 
iwf so amid efforts ti^unseUlc it. rock, in tlie midsttho ocean, 
might be firm on its solid base, although tho surrounding waters were to 
sleep in a perpetual calm ; it is wlicn the storms have raved arcu^d it— 
when it has a thousand times been dashed by the fury of the fv>ainiTig 
mountain-waves, that wo pronounce it ‘‘ uninoveablo,” A tower may bb" 
built on a solid rock, and settled on a secure foundation, before it has 
undergone any trial of its stability—it may bog ^steadfastit is when 
“tbe rains dcsceud, and the winds blow, and tbo floods rise, and the 
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stream beats vcheniontly against it,” and it fSlIa not, nor is damaged or 
shaken, that we apply to it tlic second of thl\,two epithets, and declffro 
it “uninovcablc/* ^IJao oak jjf the forest, whreh .has stricken its root# 
deep into the*soil, stands prepalfcd to cncouytcr “the war of c-feiirents,'’ 
and tlie first of our two terms wc should ^pply to it, although a leaf oT 
it had never yet trembled in the breexe : wo aj>ply to it tlio second, when 
it lias braved tlio tempests of a hundred ivintcrs. 

Christian “ steadfastness,” then, means a firm adherence to the faith 


and profession of the gospel; “uuinoveableness'’ means the same thing, 
with this addition, that attempts have been uiaJe to shako the faith and 
the profession. I have said,—adliercnce to the faith and profession of 
the gospel. Tho language may receive illustration fro^i the terms 
employed by the apostle elsewhere, as in Col. i. “ ff#ye continue in 
the faith, grounded and settled, .and bo not moved .way from the hope 
of the gospel Avbich yc hav# Iicard, and which was preached to every 
creature which is under heaven; whereof I Paul am made a minister.” 


The case brought before us in this part of*tlio epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians, is a case of erfor from the truth, produced by the seductions of a 
false philosophy. By tho \wsc men of Greece, the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead was •held in derision. They pronounced it 
impossible; and, oven if it were possible, 7ioi desirable. Against these 
two views the reasonings of the apoatlo are y^ointed;—its imsihilhy being 
established by a reference tq other exomijiilieations of tho divine pjvyiv 
in the plienomena of nature, such as^tSjough not a ^hit less wonderful, 
yet, from our familiarity with them, ha\«s not only ceased to awaken 
astonishment, but evea to" attract observation;—and itn d^^ahleness 
being twinced by a tliaclosurc of the real nature of ^‘the resuri’cction of the 
just ”—of the glorious change, from corruption, weakness and dishonour, 
tS incorruptioA, power, and glory—frojn animal to spiritual—from the 
“HJCeness^ tlie eaithly to tho likeness of tlif heavenly Adam, that shall 
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pass upon the bodies of all who sleep in Jesus/' when this corruptible 
shall put on incorruption, and tjfiis mortal immortality/* He shows the 
errihg Corinthians, moreover, how the denial of the resurrection involved 
in it the overthrow of all that is essential in the gospel—of all that can 
give peace to the guilty, and hope to the perishing sinner. The exhor¬ 
tation, then, is an exhortation to steadfast and ilnmoveable attachment to 
“ the truth as it is in Jesus ’’—to the faith and profession of that truth, 
in its original simplicity and purity, as they had received it from the 
inspired ambassadors of Christ. It is an exhortation to the renunciation * 
of every attempt to improve upon it by altering, mutilating, or adding 
to it;—by accommodating ilr, in any way^r in any degree whatever, to the 
wisdom of men;—by incorporating with it any of the fancies, or even the 
verities, of bttTPfwi'philosophy;—by divesting it of what was offensive to 
human pride, or to any o# the forms orbuman corruption;—by putting in 
what men might relish, or taking out what they would dislike. The 
exhortation amounts to the assurance, that every such attempt would 
ripply spoil God’s plan, and prove at once destructive to themselves, and 
dishonouring to Christ. It is an exhortation, in this respect, of very 
much the same import^ith that in the beginning of tho chapter, to hold 
fast tho truth as it hai been taught them:—“ Moreover, brethren, I 

make known unto you the^gospel which I preached unto you, which also 

ye^have received, and* whejein ye stand; by which also ye aro saved, if 
VO keep in memory (o^ather if ye hold fast) what I have preached 
unto yoi^” &c. • » 

•The question, then, to which the toxt^ calls our attention, is. In what 
way this “steadfast and unmovcable*’ attachment to the truth as it is iu 
Jesus is to manifest itself? And to this question we roply—That, in 
proportion ns they thus abode iu the truth, they would “ abound in tho 
work of the Lord.” And hero there are three things demanding notice:— 
L What is meant by “ the work of the Lordl^' —2- What by “ abounding 
iu the work of the Lord ? ”—and* 3. What by H always abounding ” in it ? 

1. What is “ the w^ork of the Lord? ** The expression alludes to, and 
implies, the-Telation of master and servant. In this view, it was as 
the Father's servant that our divine master applies terms of tho same 
description to himself,—“ I must work tho works of him that sent mo 
while it is day: the nightcometh when noi”man can work”—“My meat 
is to do the that sent mo, and to finish his work”—“ I have 

glorified thee on the eaitlf; I have finished tho w^rk which thou gavest 
^e to do.” John ix. 4.; iv. 34; xvii. 4. On the same principle, the 
ministry of the gospel is, in a special sens6, designated “ the work of the 
Lord.” Paul says of Timothy—“ he worketh tho work of the Lord, as 
I also do.’* 1 Cor. xvi. 10. And those who labour in the establishment 
\And diffusion of tlie gospel, are called his servants, as doing his work,— 
^^Wlio, then, is Paul, and who I?. Apollosy but ministers (servants) by 
.whom ye believed, ewen as the Lord gave to every manr I have planted, 
Apollos watered; but God gftve the increa^. So then, neither is he 
that plantbth any thing, nor lie that watereth, but God who giveth the 
For we are labourers together with God ”—^Hither, we arcffellow- 
i^jtoiirors of God—that is, fellow-labourers with each other, in the 
Ifeimploy of God as our common master. 1 Cor. iii. 5 —9/ Bu^ except 
in so rar as the admonltiqit ^fore us is to be considered as^coAprehend-*^' 
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ing, amongst others, the office-bearers in the church, and in so far also 
as others xn^ht have opportunities of promoting the progress of tlie 
gospel in their various spheres, this is *uot tlie meaning of the phrase * 
as used here. It is, however, of no small importance that what has 
just been hinted at about the opportunities which all may have for 
promoting the cause of the gospel should not be overlooked. The Lord’s 
own work—the work of Christ—was the securing, by his obedience unto 
death, the glory of God in the salvation of a lost world; and in an 
employment of nobler character, and superior importance, it is 
impossible, surely, for any of his people to 6e engaged, >than in aiditig 
the progress of the blessed effects of that work. And, just as 
all, moro privately or more pwblicly, aide<f tAcn, so may all, if they are 
BO inclined, find opportunities and means of aiding now. We find, for 
instance, the apostle Paul sepding his salutatRfii^^ to various 
females in the chufthes, who “ laboured mucfl in tlie Lord^'* who were 
‘^lis helpers in the Lord,’* who were “succourers of "many, and of 
himself also.*’ Wliy, then, should there not bo now, as there were of 
old, Trypheiias and Tryphosas, Marys, and Julias, and Priscilla&»‘-*' 
females exerting their influence in every way consistent with the deli¬ 
cacies and decorums of their sex and character,^m forwarding tho know¬ 
ledge and tho prevailing power of “ pure and undefiled religion t" Nor 

(tlianks bo to God!) are we without sucb characters—characters of 
unobtrusive but not the less efficient activicy, in many departments of 
Christian usefulness. The I^ord bless <and pwppr them, and multiply 
their number! And why shfli^d not every private Christian, ia his own 
place, and by such means as providence puts in his power, thus “ wbfk 
the work of the Lord ? *’—rcconimcuding^is gospel, circulating his word, 
distributing the principles of it in tracts, and ^^as far as iieth in him,” 
“ saving souls from death ? ’* Let all, in their several positions and 
spheres, lay it to heart, and especially at tho opening of another year of 
their short lives, and leave nothing undone that possibly can be done, 
for advancing the interests of the gospel. 

But in “the work of the Ijord,” in our present text, tho apostle 
appears to include all the practical duties of the ch^siian life. All 
believers are servants of Christ. They are frequently so denominated. 
Nor can I Illustrate the ppsition bettor tlian by a reference to one 
description of individuals, of whom there were many iu the early churches, 
—those who were tho servants of earthly lyasters. Mark what Paul 
says to such:—“Servants,* obey iu all things your masters according to 
the flesh, not with eye-serviej, as men-ploaaers, but iu singleness of heart 
fearing God: and whatsoever^e do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men ; knowing that of tho Lord yo shall receive the reward of 
the inhoritanoo: /or ye serve thej^ord Christf Col. iii. 21—24. In 
fulfilling, then, their daily and ordinary duties, in compliance wit^lie 
will of their earthly maste^ts, thes^orvants were “serving the Tord 
Christ;** they were “working the worl^of the Ldtd.” And the same 
thing is true, in regard to all the relations of life. The duties of every 
one (^them ought to fie regarded and to be discharged as a j^art of the 
Lord’s work. Sucb they all are, when they are fulfilled from religious 
principles—ffom regard to Christ’s authority as the rule, to Christ's 
» grace a^he^motive, and to Christ's glory Bg the end. The very simplest 
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oots of daily labour iu( a inan^s secular vocation, may, iu this way, be 
*^tho work of the Lord.” By the principles under i\\% influence of 
whi 9 h they are performed, they^are rendered religious acts- Too often 
is religion spoken of, as if it wei*e merely a systciii of doctrines; and 
religious exercises, as if they were couflned to the outward acts of devo¬ 
tion, in direct Addresses to Deity, or the celebration of sacred ordinances. 
But there is nothing of greater importance than that Christians should 
bo kept in mind of the necessity of carrying their religion into every 
thing—into every department of their daily conduct, in the entire inter- 
c<fhrso of social life. “Its"influcnce ” (if I may be allowed to quote from 
myself) “should be universal and habitual—in private and in public— 
in great things and in small—in thought, cn word, and in deed. It should 

bo thoir unceasing attendant, their faithful and unfading monitor. It 

should rise AVjfh^lhem in the morning^' it should go forth with them to 
thoir daily occupations; It should be with them in tfco field, in the shop, 
in the counting-house, in the market; it should return with them to 
thoir families; it should preside in their domestic councils, regulate the 
"temper, hallow the conversation, control the discipline, and cheer and 
sweeten the whole communion of home; it should sit down with them 
at their meals; it ehoiitcj retire with them to their chambers; it should 
reposo with them on their bods; it should ^never leave, it should never 
forsake them.’ Religion hr-s not its place, unless it be thus a universally 
governing principle/’ Ai\d when it docs thus bear the dominion, all 
t^uit iu tho form of practj^al duty procccils from it is “ the work of the 
Lord/’. But— ^ ^ • 

In the admonition thdre is more than “doing” the work of tho 
Lord—there is abounding in it. A conscientious, attached, and faith¬ 
ful servant will never think of putting tlie inquiry to himself— With how 
little of active service may I succeed in so fur satisfying my master as 
to insure keeping my place ? Tho inquiry of such a servant will rather 
be— How much is it in iny power to do for my master’s interest?—and 
be will do it with the same hearty assiduity, When unseen by any eye 
but that of God. as when under Ills master’s immediate supervision. 
Thus will it Co with the servant of Christ; that is, with every believer. 
He will never think; of asking, with how little of active s^oal and practi¬ 
cal obedience ho may maintain his standing as a professor of the gospel, 
and avoid tho forfeiture of his Christian character and fellowdiip. lie 
Will strenuously exert liinisplf, putting forth all his faculties of mind, and 
powers of body, and resources of property and *influonce, “ in the strength 
of the grace that is in Christ Josus/’ that he may abound*^ in what is 
good; iliat bo may not merely bear a creditable and passable proportion 
of “the fruits of righteousness,” but may be with those fruits. 

“ Whatsoever his hand finds to do, will do it with his might.” IIo 
wiU ‘^Bow bountifully.” He will bo “ready unto,” and “abound in” 
“ ev^ry good work.” Still furtherfti^ * 

3. There is the adfflonition, not to abound only, but “ always to abound 
in the work of the Lord.” This word, “ always,^' inejudes two things— 
constancy %bd pers&e&i'ance; always—that is, Without interruption or 
intermission; and always—that is, without relinquislfhient or giving up. 
.It ie, in the first place, tho duty of Christians to be constant in theui* 
master’s work—not doing itjby fits and starts—putting forth occasional 
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efforts, however spiritual they xna^ seem, at distant and uncertain 
intervals, but ‘doing every thing “as to the Lord, and hourly watching 
and embracing opportunities for doing sDmotUing to advanco his gloiy. 
It would be a sal|^ry thing, w^ore Christians luoro frequently ftud 
faithfully to put the question to themselves—“iZane I done any thing for 
God to-day Amidst the regular and constant occupations of a 
secular nature in which they aro engaged, and which ought not, on 
any acGOunt-, to be neglected, they are ever apt to forget their spiritual 
character, and the peculiar obligations arising out of it: and wore they 
'more frequently putting to themselves such a question, it might serve \p 
keep them 'u mind that, while it is incumbent upon them “not to bo 
slothful in business,’’ and while, Jn disebargiftg its necessary functions in 
obedience to tliclr liOrJs will, they aro, oven in those, doing thoil’divine 
Afaaters work;—that secular ongagoments aro not the on)^ WOPk thftt 1)0 
requires and expects at their hadds; that tlify should keep their eye 
upon the iuturcsts of his cause and kingdom, nndwvbatcfcr in this 
department thoy can find to do, “do it with their might.” And then 
too, while this is done without interruption during the term of service, it 
must not by any of them be forgotten, that this term is the term of life. 
Thoy must not think for a moment of giving up the service till their 
Master himself is pleased to call them to their ac<9t)nnt. With their loins 
girded, and their lamps burning, they must bc/ound doing his will with 
their last lingering ability—“faithful unto death.” These two ideas of 
constancy and perseverance aro blended togetli^j in various admonitions 
of a similar charactew “ Lct«s not bo weary id Well-doing; for in du(f 
season we shall reap, if we faiRt not/’ “And besides this, giving al*» 
diligence, add to your faith fortitude; and? to fortitude, knowledge; and 
to knowledge, temperance; and to tomporance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kind¬ 
ness, charity. For if those things he in you, and abound, they make you 
that yo shall neither bo barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But ko that lackctli those things is blind, and can¬ 
not sec afar ofl', and hath forgotten that ho was purged from his old sins. 
Wherefore the rather, brethren, giA'e diligence to make ^oiif calling and 
election sure: for if yc do these things, ye shall never •fall: for so an 
entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly iiSto the everlasting 
kingdom of our J^ord and 8a\1our Josus Christ.” 

(Part second in a fnture Nmrdjer.) 


A STEADY attachment TO BRINCTPLE ESSENTIAL 

TO THE WELL-BEING OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

• 

Bv AuGUSTg^^OCItAT, 

Pastor of ike Independent Church At Ilolle^ Canton d^Vaud^ Switzerland. 

In the remarks T have to offer on this subject, I shall conaidor, first, 
tho importance' of •attachment to scriptural principles respecting the 
constitution and the order of the church; and, secondly, tho importance 
yf , attachnioiit*to sound doctrine. 
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A Steady Attachment to Principle Essential to the 

1. la placing the (jubject of attachment to ecriptaral principles of 
6hurch order firsts I do not wish it to be thought that 1 consider them 
as {f primary importance. I db it because I regard attachment to them 
as occupying a front-rank place among the means which the church 
is to fulfil its high purpose. A society, whose end is the maintenance of 
truth in the world, must, of necessity, place« amongst the means by 
which that is to be attaint, every thing which tends to maintain itself, 
and preserve it from disorganization. Moreover, if, as cannot be 
doubted, every thing which concerns the formation and order of the 
church has been established by the Lord with a view to the gooil of 
believers, it is impossible for any one to sot aside what scripture has 
fixed on this head, save at the expense of the general advantage of the 
body of Christ. 

Fidelity to'sound principles of church order appears to me to consist 
in two thipgs: Firsty the avoidance of all modifications of fundamental 
tenets; and, secondly, the avoidance of whatovor would lead to tho con¬ 
clusion, that we attach little value to questions of this kind. 

1. We must avoid all modifications of fundamental tenets. The 
modifications to whicli I refer are not such as may arise from a chango 
of opinion in a churi&h respecting these tenets. It is clear that if a 
Church, on finding that she has been mistaken on any point, were to 
shrink from acknowledging this, or from changing any thing hi her 
anrangements in consequence, she would bo chargeable with pride, 
^pinionativeness, and^ a^tho same time, with bad faith. But the modifi¬ 
cations I would denounce, are such as fi^se froin^a desire to adapt the 
^3fder of the church to certain circumstauces of places, times, and persons. 
No doubt where the word of ^jod has not given us a fixed principle, we 
are at liberty to have regard to such circumstances, but that which wo 
regard as fixed, ought to have every thing made to bcud to it, whilst it 
is made to bond to nothing. 

The sure way to bring a principle into discredit, and to lead those who 
do not admit it to think that wO are not fully persuaded of its divino 
authority, is tojbe feeble and vacillating in the application of it. How 
shall people bplievo that we regard as fixed by the Lord himself rules 
which wo make to succumb to the dictate of circumstances? That 
which comes from Qod must be fixed and invariable os himself; and tho 
man who allows himself to bo easily shifted from tenets which he pro¬ 
fesses to hold, proves tfae;'eby, either that he does not regard them as 
being a rule from on high, or that ho is false to> his own convictions. 

In either case, he dishonours the work in which ho is engaged, and 
degrades it to the level of a mere work^t man. 

It is of tho more importance that we should be on our guard against 
a spirit of unworthy concession, inasmuch as there are many motives 
c^ducing to this, and some of these that appear somewhat praiseworthy, 
l^s not only the dread of bein^ thought narrow and bigotted which 
may induce this blltmeworthy, spirit; a feeling which seems much more 
excusable^ a fear of wounding or repelling brethren whom wo love, may 
have the‘ same effect; or, perhaps, the desire of facilitating union^among 
the children of God by rendering admission to the church more facile. 
But let us never forget that it is no business of ours to^bo wiser than 
"Qod, or to employ means of our own choosing for the advancement.^^. 
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truth, as if we thought that in 8ome*way God inquired to be aided by 
our concessions, or that he could not accomplish his work so long as we 
kept steadfast to the order which be has established. • 

It is painful, we acknowledge, to be obliged to stand firm, at the risk, 
perhaps, of wounding brethren whom we love,' and, at the same time 
having to resist certain sympathies of tho heart, certain emotions which 
appear to be those of love. But let us remember that this is love, that 
wc walk after llis commandments.”* Let us remember that it is some¬ 
times noooBsoxj U> ho afectionately severe^ an^ that love divorced from 
truth is no longer love. Let us not forgot that if, in our contests with 
those around us, we are enjoined to yield ^p what is our own; if, on 
such occasions, we are to allo^ him who has taken our cloak to tako 
our coat also, wo are, on the other hand, solemnly prohibited from giving 
up any thing that is the Lord’s.* In such c.'^ses, it behoves us to say 
as Moses did to J^iaraoh, All shall go with us; there shall not an 
hoof bo loft boliliiJ wo muBt act on tho rule laid down by God to 

Jeremiah; Let tli^m return unto thoo, but return not thou unto 
tliem.’*t 

Lot us be on our guard—our adversary is cr^ty. When he cannot 
prevent a truth which has previously been dcsjiijiea from coming to light, 
ho resorts to all schemes to induce those who advocate it to make con¬ 
cessions. Ho says, like tho pretended mottier who appeared before 
Solomon, “ Be it neither mine nor thine, but let it bo divided between 
us.” He endeavours by mixing things to ma!<e .it difficult to discern 
truth, and to*obscuro the clear end simple conceptions of each iDdh^idijal 
thing. His aim in blending colours together is to confound them. He 
knows well that ono who would iiovor hesitate between red and black, 
may probably hesitate when the choice lies between brown and violet, 
or between rose and carnation. Now, since wo “ are not ignorant of Lis 
devices,” let us bo skilled to keep the colours distinct and marked, so 
that every oue may sec decisively that there is a choice to bo made, and 
that the opposition of colours may render that choice the more easy. 
Tn spite of all the efforts of the enemy, lot us hold distmetjj*: before the 
eyes of all this simple notion of the church, that in every place it is 
composed of all who are born of God—who are umted and organised 
into one body, according teethe word, and that they may walk in all 
the ordinances and commandments of tho Lord. Wo are advancing 
upon a time when the precious light shall be no morc*tn{ngled with 
darkness, and when tfie ddy of God shall bo without a cloud. And if 
we would not oppose the divide designs in this matter, we must anxiously 
tako heed how wo attempt t<v effect fusions and mixtures of opposite 
principles—principles of which tho one class belongs essentially to tho 
darkness, and the other to the lighk 

2. Fidelity to sound principle r^uires that we avoid eveiy*jj^p 
which might ten^ to lead otfiors to bmievo that we j^ttuch little import¬ 
ance to questions of church order. • 

For dieseuters, for instauce, to take part in the service of tliQ national 
church) in such a way as might infer a sort of approbation given to such 
an institution, or a recognition of it as a church of Christ, appears to 

• 4 

* 2 John 6. t Exod. x. 26. • t Jcr. xv. 19. 
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U3 to be a thing studioMsly to be avoided. We ought to dread lest any 
ground be given for the charge against us of remaining in a state of 
separation from other religious bodies, just because wo happen to be in 
that state and do not wish to change ; whilst we hare no fault, in point 
of princifley to find with a different order of things. We should avoid 
every thing which would lead people to suppose that we regard separa¬ 
tion in no other light than as a sort of better state which we have found 
out—a mean of reforming some abuse, or satisfying our own sympathies 
and tastes. 

' Certainly to a serious man it is a grave step to separate Iiiinself from 

one church and set up another, and to spread one communion table 
over against another whicll has been already established. I hesitate 
not to say, that the man who separates himself from a church, the con¬ 
stitutive principles of wliich he regards as according to the word of 
God, and \^hich he leaves merely in order to get rid'of some abuses, or 
follow out some peculiar tastes and views, commits thereby, though 
perhaps without having reflected on it, a great son, lie despises tho 
church of God; he rends tho body of Christ; he effects a schism, for 
which he shall have to give account to God. Tho man who regards 
the formation of a now^^hurch us a thing merely to meet his OAvn private 
views and tastes, and not as an act of obedience to a positive and 
important commaml of God, may well call the assembly wliich he joins 
or^gathcra around him “ mij church,” and tho supper in that church my 
supper;” for it is ho who of his own authority, and without any order 
from God, has set up that church and/ipread that suppov; but ho has 
no right to call it the chui^h of God and the supper of the Lord. If, 
then, wo would not avow ourselves sclusinatics, and degrade the church 
and the supper of Christ into a mcro institution and ordinance of our 
own, wo ought to avoid every course which might justly admit of being 
construed into a concession on our part, that tho ecclesiastical bodies * 
ai’ouud us, notwithstanding onr separation from them, arc after all 
really proper churches of Christ.' I say openly, that were it to happen 
that my convictions should so change as that 1 should come to regard 
tho constitntivQ and fundamental principle of tho national church as in 
accordance with Gpd s word, 1 should feel it my duty to return thither, 
in spite of all tho abuses which I might h^vo to deplore in it. I should 
conceive that I had acted with requisite fidelity by protesting against 
these abuses, staking no part in them mysolf, and praying to God that 
they,might bo removed.* • . 

♦ [Whilst the principle here asserted is in tVe main sound and important, itMs 
perhaps carried by the writer rather too far, «Ono can easily conceive the case of 
a church, hiised on a sound principle, nevertheless admitting so many abuses in 

f tracticc as to render it absolutely necessary for those opposed to these abuses'to 
eavo it. It was on this ground that tfie Nonconformists of Euglimd, and tho 
Senders of Scotland, left the nationaljphurch of their repcctive countries; and we 
cannot admit that in jo doing they sinned. At the same titqe, when a church is 
believed to be right m principle, whilst Wrong in practice, separation from it 
becomes a far more serious question, and involves far more of doubt and responsi¬ 
bility than hi the case of a church which is viewed os fundamentally unscripturol. 
In tEhe latter case, tho path of duty is clear, whilst in the former, it is suiiOunded 
with ombarrassmont. In the one wo have simply to choose what is right in place 
4)f what is wrong; in tho other, wc are throAvn upon the choice of the less of two 
’cwlB.—E d. S. a M.] 
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I need hardly say, that in urging upon my bi’ethacn the duty of abstain¬ 
ing from whatever would apjjoar to involve them in the approval of a* 
church from which they have separated, 1 am very far from wishing t^at 
wo should give up fraternal intercourse with those Christians who belong 
to such churches. My desire, on the contrary, would be, that these rela¬ 
tions were much moro frequent and close. I mourn over every instance 
iu which 1 see a difference of opinion giving occasion to coldness 
between the children of the one Father—between those who are alike 
lodged in the heart of Jesua. Sincerely do I desire, for my own part, 

that (jod would keep me from whatever might produce or foster that 

coldness, i am persuaded that the fidelity which we owe to our differ¬ 
ing convictions does not require*of us, that living in tho same locality, 
wo should refrain from sustaining those fraternal relations which do 
not compromise the cause wo have^boen called to maintain. May God 
keep us all from a^urit of party, and retain m our remem^^rance tho 
exhortation of tho Holy Spirit, “Let brotherly love continue.” May 
Ills preserve us from affording to tho world tho melancholy gratification 
of being able to say, that our diftcrences of opinion have gone so far as 
to cflaco tho mark which Jesus Christ has placed upon his own for all 
times and for all places when lie said, “By t]^fs shall all men know 
that yo are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

(To be contimied.') * 


HOR^: BIBLICyE.r-^fo. I. 

[iradcr this head it is intended to furnish a series of short papers, containing 
Ijriuf notes, original and select, on passages of scripture.] 

Matt. xx. 23. Our translators have supplied some words in tho last 
clause of this verse very uiThappily. Tho proper rciidoring is, “ But to 
sit on my right baud and on ray left is not mine to ^wQ^except to tJiOse 
for whom it is pi-oparcd of my Father.”—“ By foisting in^the supornu- 
meniry words, wo make tho passage contain a doctrine directly contrary 
to other places of scripture: gr. John xvii. 2; Rev. iii- 21- Pre¬ 
cisely the same expression, o/f, occurs above in ch. xix. 11, wboro 

it is properly rendered save. So, also, in 2 Cor. ii. 5, ‘ but in part.^”— 
Prof, Scholejield. • • 

Matt. xix. 14 ; Mark x. 14. ^ “ For to such belongcth the kingdom of 
heaven. The common translatioiv is at least ambiguous; but probably 
no one who should first become acquainted with tho sentiment from the 
Greek, would hesitate to affix to thc^words tho sense expressed by the 
proposed rendering. The construction is the same as in Matt, v* ^ 
TArir’s is the kingdom of heavin, A c'5 erect translation here is not uflT 
im^rtant to tho question at issue between baptists amPtheir opponents.” 
—^rof Scholefield, . ^ 

Matt^xxiv. 41.—Here we bought a stock of barley to cariyfin with 
us for our camels; add the process of grinding it we saw for the first 
time performed^ by two women, iu the manner so usual in all parts of 
Palestine, aud^which, I believe, every traveller in the East has cited in 
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^lustration of the saying of our Saviour, * Two women shall be grinding 
at a mill,' &o. One of them sits on the ground, working the hand-mill 
wiih the left hand by a stick fixed in the upper stone, while with the 
right she pours in the barley from a sack lying near her. The other 
woman separates the chaff from the flour witli a sieve. 1 never saw any 
but women employed in this primitive operation, nor more than two 
together .”—Lord Nugent 

Mark x. 25 .—** On my return to the city, (Hebron,) with my two 
Jewish guides, we entered it further to the north than the side from 
^bich wo bad begun our walk. 'W'e woro 


proccodiiig through a doublo 


gateway, such as is seen in ^o many of the old Eastern cities, even in some 
of the modern; ono witle arched road,<and another narrow one by the 
Side, through the latter of which persons on foot generally pass, to avoid 
the chanco of being jostled or crushe^l by the beasts of burthen coming 
through the main gateway. Wo met a caravan of foaded camels throng¬ 
ing the passage. The drivers cried out to my two companions and 


myself, desiring us to betake ourselves for safety»to the gate with the 
smaller arch, calling it 'Es Sunim el KayuV the hole or eyo of the 
noodle. If—as, on igquiry since, I am inclined to believe—this name is 
applied not to this gatb^n Hebron only, but gonerally in cities where there 
is a footway entraiico by tlio side of the larger one, it may perhaps give an 
easy and simple solution ^)f what in the text, Mark x. 25, has appeared 
th some to bo a strained and difficult metaphor; whereas that of the 
^entrance gate, low apd#narrow, through which the sumptcr camel cannot 
^ho nAide to pass unless with great di^culty, and stripped of all the 
incumbrance of his load, ffis ,trappings, and his merchandise, may seem 
to illustrate more clearly the foregoing verse:—How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God.’^ It also applies itself 
to several other passages by which our Saviour illustrates a similar sub¬ 
ject: ^ Enter ye in at the strait gate,* &c., (Matt. vii. 13,14,) and 
others ”—Lord Nugent 

Luke iv. 2G, 27; John xvii. 12. In the^ passages our translatoi-s 
have given*« its usual exceptwe meaning, thereby introducing an error 
into the stylo jwith which the original is not necessarily chargeable- Our 
Lord surely did dot mean to say that Elias was sent to none of the 
widows of Israel except to the widows o£ Sidon ; or that no Israolitish 
leper was cleansed except Naaman the Syrian ; or tliat Judas was of the 
number of those whom the Father had given to him to keep. The par¬ 
ticles are plainly to he taken in an asense: Unto none of 
them, however, was Elias sent hut [he ^as sent] unto Sarepta,” &c.; 
and none of them was cleansed hut Naaman the Syrian [was cleansed] 
none of them is lost (but the son of perdition [is lost]),” dec* An equi¬ 
valent phrase occurs in GaL ii. 1§, where our version rightly ronJers 
hL but: A man is not justified by the works of the law ; hut by the 
filth of Jesus Christ.” ^ * 

Rom. V. 11.— TBy whom (Aso we 'have received (He atonement The 


“ * xTie metaphor of the camel and the eye of a needle it has been att^pted to 
render easier by a supposition that the translations from thb Greek may be in error, 
and that the word was *a ^cable,' and not 'a 'camel/ of which, 
however, there does not seem to bo much likelihood, a like figure occurs twidh in 
the Koran: ‘ Until the camel shall enter into the hole of the needtp.' ” 
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word aton€vneni here Is not used la the sense in whicti it is now commonly 
employed in theological discussions^ as devignating the expiation, on the 
ground of which God is at peace with sinners. In old English the wo1*d 
atone (formed of the two words at one) signified the a«t of agreeing, or 
of causing parties at variance to agree: thus, in Shakespeare we have 
the following lines:— * 

** He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Thau violeutest contrarieties/* 

I 

Our translators, 5n Acts vii. 2C, have rendered the verb from which the 
noun In tho passage before us is derived, sel^ at one.” So also the noun 
(equivalent to at-one-ment) was used to signify the act of setting parties 
at one, or causing them to agree ; thus, Shakespeare again <— 

“ He seeks to make atonement ^ 

15ctwecn the Duke of Glofatcr and your brethren.** 

To make tho passage convey its just idea in modern English, it should 
be rendered, through whom we have received the reconciliation u c, 
through whom we are now at one with God. ^ 

Rom. V. 20.— The law entered, &c. That the 'Verb Tru^sicrspxo^eti may 
have tho same force as tho verb *without the is admitted ; 
but one should never neglect any part of a word in scripture without ^ 
very sufficient reason. Various attempts have been made to preserve 
the force of the preposition herfs in tho translation. * Some render thus; 
“The law entered unawares or s^aUhily but, this makes Paul sa^what 
is not true, for every one knows that the law entered far more openly 
and with far more pomp than the gospel. Eq^iially untenable is the 
rendering, “ entered surreptiiiouslyy^ as this introduces an idea not in 
harmony with the divine appointment of the Mosaic economy. Stuart s 
rendering, in which ho follows Calvin and others, is “supervened;” but 
it may be doubted whether jsuch a rendering can be vindicated on philo¬ 
logies grounds, though the meaning thus given to the passage, viz. that 
the law came in upon tho transgression, is not bo despised. •Our trans¬ 
lators appear to have intended to express the force of the preposition by 
the word “ moreover,” but the meaning thus given ih very vague, and 
whether it can be Bnbstantiate<> is doubtful. It is a little surprising that 
the mere sound of this preposition has not guided English translators to 
what seems the just renderitig. Para almost of itself suggests the word 
parenthesis; and by tho use of this, I apprehend, we might express ex¬ 
actly what Paul means to say “ The law entered parenthetically, or as 
a parenthesis,' As a good writbr would not introduce a parenthesis 
except for tho full exposition of his meaning; so God had intro¬ 
duced the law between the entrance of sin and the reign of grace, because 
such a parenthesis was necessaiy to tbp full unfolding and efficiency'^ 
the latter. That in composition has occasionallytlhis force is known 
to all classical scholars; an obvious instance occurs in the Parahasis of 
the Aristophanic cofbedy, which was a parenthetical appearaiA;*) of the 
chorus,'^rsonating the author, between the acts. It may be observed 
also that in 2 Pot. i. 5, the rendering would be greatly improved not 
only by translating the words nett dvro rovro properly, out by retaining 
tiie force of the in the verb, thus;—“ And^ for this reason, (or and 
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rfor this end) in thc-'in^eantime appl 3 nng all diligence,” <fec. The apostle 
holds out a glorious prospect te believers—that of bocomiDg partakers of 
thh divine nature; and, having announced this, he follows it up by the 
exhortation that jp order to secure so groat an end, it becomes us in the 
meantime to be very diligent in the pursuit and practice of personal 
godliness. The force thus given to the preposition is closely analagous 
to that pleaded for in Rom. v. 20. 


A8TRONOMIQAL TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

«• 

Our readers are all familiar with the old fable of the hare and the 

tortoise. When these ill-matchcd cenipctitors stapted in their race, the 
bare shot tio fast and so far a-hcad, that all hopes of the tortoise overtak¬ 
ing her, still more of outstripping her, seemed too absurd to bo entertained 
for a moment; and yet the sober tortoise toiled on, and iu tbo long-run 
won the race. This story the old fabulist applies to illustrate the 
superior advantage ii^ the business of life, of painstaking persevering 
diligence, over the halty and brilliant, but irregular efforts of genius. 
A good moral well illustrated ! 13ut we have often thought of another 
application of this ancient apologue. When imagination and reason are 
matched for an excursion into tho unseen, the wondrous, the vast—which 
^is likeliest to ponotnate the furthest, an^^ carry to the most splendid 
conceptions? Who is npt ready, pflor to experience, to answer, 
“Imagination!” And yet oaperience teaches us that reason, with hor 
tardy, cautious, plodding step, can adventure into regions which imagi¬ 
nation has never scanned, and wliithcr she feels that her eagle wing is 
impotent to carry her. 

Poets have imagined cosmogonies, and pictured scones of elemental 
strife and advancing order, which have awpd by their sublimity and 
gladdened by their beauty. ]3ut how poor and tame are tho boldest 
conceptions oP the most adventurous dreamer who ever “ passed tho 
flaming bounds of spaco” on such an errand, when put by the side of 
the sober dcductibns which tho scientific geologist educes from the facts 
and phenomena his observations have supplied I From time immemorial 
the glories of the siderial heavens have been the cherished theme of tho 
poet. “ Ye' stars that are the poetry of Jiieaven,” has been bis rapt 
exclamation; and “liis eye in a fine frenzy rolling,’' has turned in tho 
moments of his loftiest inspiration to rest on those " beacons of immor¬ 
tality burning in the sky.” And yet h8rw far short has the poet como of 
thb point to which the astronomer, with his slow processes and laborious 
observations, apd cautious infereitces and plodding calculations, has 
s 0 tkfiaed, and whither he stands ^ady to conduct us! The one teaches 
us to fancy what ve do not beliovo; jthe other coustiains us to beliovo 
what we cannot fancy. ' 

We kefve been seduced iuto these remarks after the perusal of a little 
work which has recently made its appearance, enticed, “ The Stars and 
the Earth; or Thoughts upon Time, Space, and Eternity.”^ Tho work 

% • 

* London ^ Hf'Baillierc. 1846. Pp. 48. 18mo/ * 
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is anonymous, but the author is evidently a man of sGicnco, and prone ^ 
to adventurous thought, which occasionally degenerates into extrava¬ 
gance. Indeed, we have felt a little at a loss to know exactly what judg¬ 
ment to pass upon his “ ThoughtsA critic in an iuHucntial London 
journal has summarily dismissed the work with the remark, that ^^it is 
not easy to conceive the pKobability of venturing farther into the regions 
of absurdity than the author of this little essay has dared to go, Avith 
his vagrant fancy and florid pen;”^ but the critic's subsequent remarks 
show, that either he has not read the essay which ho thus magistcriallyt 
condemns, or that he has failed to understand its drift. The stylo of 
the tract has nothing florid in it, and of absurdity wo have found no 
traces; though, as wo have already said, 5fc verges upon extravagance, 
and we lu^y now Add, as to its main design, appears to us to fail. But 
it fails not from the ^surdity of the author's positions, but because ho 
has attempted to apply sciontifle principles to the elucidation of facts 
which lio beyond the sphere of human comprehension and the range of 
human science. So long as the author keeps to the stars and the 
earth,” he is an interesting and instructive guide; it is when he ventures 
to explain the attributes of Him whom no man hr^h seen at any time, 
or can see, that wc discover him to have transglessed the limits and 
forgotten the modesty of the philosopher. ^ 

We shall in the flrst instance place before our readers, in our owt^ 
words, and using occasionally our own illustrations, a cursory view of 
the curious speculatioijg in wliicb the author indulges; and then briefly 
point out how Ifo has failed in hlfe attempt t<\ apply these to thoTToing 
and attributes of the Infinite. • 

It is well known, that though light travels ut a rate so exceedingly 
raphl as to defy all direct observation, astronomers have, nevertheless, 
succeeded by their refined processes in subjecting that rate to measure¬ 
ment. Wo are thus in possession of the fact, that light passes through 
a distance of 213,000 niilc§ (keeping by round numbers) in a second. 
Wo can thus tell how long a ray of light takes in passing to us from the 
moon, from the sun, from the planets, and even from tflo £scd stars. 
The following table presents a view of some of the timed thus ascer¬ 
tained :— * 


From the Moon light 

comes to the earth 

in 1 ^ second. 

— 

Sun, 


8 minutes. 

_ 

Jupiter, 

9 

52 — ' 


Uranus, * 


2 hours. 

— 

A fixed star of the 1st magnitude, 

3 to 12 years 
20 



3d, — 

30 — 



4th • — 

45 — 



. 6th 

66 — 

_ 

• ““ 

6tli — 

J»6 — 



7th —. 

180 — 



12th — 

4000 _ 


Now as we see object^ by tfie rays of light passing from these objects to 
our eye, it follows from the aboA^e that we do not perceive the heavenly 

* Athena&um. October 24tl), 1846. In a subsequent Number a more just notice 
is given. • - • • 
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' bodies as they are at tho moment of our seeing them, but as they were 
at tho time the rays of lights by which we &ee them loft these bodies. 
Thus when we look at the moon, we see her not as she is at the moment 
of our beholding her disc, but as she was a second and a-qttarter before; 

for instance, we s6e her rise, not at the moment of her rising above the 
horizon, but a second and a-quarter after she has risen. The sun, also, 
when he appears to us to have just passed the horizon, has already passed 
it by eight minutes. So in like manner of the planets and the fixod 
^ stars. We see Jupitemot as he is at tho moment of our catching.a 
sight of him, but as ho was fifty-two minutes before ; Uranus appears to 
ufl not as be is at the moihent of our discovering him, but as he was two 
hours previously; and a star of the 12tb magnitude presents itself to 
our eye as it was four thousand years ago; so that suppose such a star 
to have beou annihilated 3000 yeUrs back, it wo^ld still be visible on 
the earth’s surface for 1000 years to come; or suppose a star of the same 
magnitude had been created at the time the Israelites' loft Egypt, it 
would not be perceptible on the earth for nearly 700 years from this 
date. 

Lot us now take*«tho converse process, and instead of observing tho 
heavenly bodies froA the earth, let us suppose that observers in theso 
bodies are looking upop the earth. From the facts above stated, it fol- 
clows that such an observer in the sun would at tho moment of observa¬ 
tion see the earth as she was eight minutes before; an observer in Jupitcr 
wovld see her as* she was fifty-two ^ninutes J'eforo; an observer in 
Uranus as she was two hours before; observer in a fixed star of the first 
magnitude—say the star "V^ga, in tho constellation Lyra—as she was 
twelve years ago; and an observer in a star of the 12th magnitude, as 
she was 4000 years ago. 

Let us farther suppose, that these observers aro endowed with such prodi¬ 
gious powers of vision, that they not only can descry tho earth, but also 
observe what is going on upon its surface. In this case it would follow that 
ah evoqt wh}ch occurred two hours ago, would just be beginning to occur 
•to the observer in Uranus; whilst to an observer in a star of tho 12th 
magnitude, an event which happened 4000 years ago would now appear in 
the act of happening. We may thus suppose that an inhabitant of Yega 
endowed with such powers of vision, an eye-witness a few weeks ago 
of the battle of Maliarajpoor, which took place in December, 1843; or 
will soon be looking on the rejoicings whioh set Ireland in a blaze on the 
liberation of O’Connell in September, 1844; t^at the inhabitants of a 
star of the 7tb magnitude may now be gazing on the great fire in London 
in 1666; and that to thoso of a star^of the 12th magnitude, events may 
bo beginning to appear which took place on earth when Memphis was 
founded, and the patriarch Abrafiam wandered upon its surface.” And 
^bus, in the myriads of bodios which die betv^een the moon and the 
stars of the hipest magnitude, each event in thecwhole visible history 
of our earth for the last 4000 years may be conceived as actually passing 
at this^moment under the eye of some beings gifted with powers enough 
to set q)ace. and distance at defiance. ^ 

■■ ■ Ope soppoffition more, and we release the imaginations of onr readers 
from this task. Let us suppose a being, endowed with such capaetty of 
riAtsh as we have imsgifiea, to commence a journey from our oartfr to-* 
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wards a star of tlie 12 th magnitude; it is obvfons that, in the course of 
hie transit, ho would, by keeping his eye constantly on the earth, see an 
uninterrupted scries of events ns they have occurred oil its surlkCo for 
the \o4t four thousand joars 5 and if yvo euppOfiC llilU CiipaUle Of paSSillg 
through this space as a flash of lightning would, and endowed with 
powers to observe every thing carefully as ho darted along, it is also clear, 
that in a lapse of time almost instantaneous, this mighty series of events 
would be observed by him; so that, in a second or so, he might see the 
earth's visible history for 4000 years. • • 

Such are the conclusions alike astounding and delightful, to whicli 
science conducts us on this point. Our rAiders may now ask : of what 
use are such speculations ? aVg reply, that besides seeking to awaken 
in the minds of those who peruse what we have written, impressive views 
of the grandeur laf creation and reverential decliugs towards Jlim who 
made and who sustains all this wondrous scheme, we are 'not disposed 
to use these 8 pccul:ilions for any other eu<l than to suggest that they may 
help us to apprehend, in some degree, what may be the grand conditions 
of knowledge in that higher state which, for ransomed man, is to suc¬ 
ceed tho resurrection. The body which s]iall*t.hcn enclose us, shall be 
“ a glorious bo<ly,” a spiritual body ”—a material substance, it is 
true, but so refined, so ethereal, as almost 19 be of the nature of spirit. 
In such a body wc miiy realise all that lias been above supposed to 
capacity of seeing events far rcinoto in time, and passing instan¬ 
taneously throughwspace—i^short, of *all but entirely ovcrcojtfing the 
barriers of space and time; lor why shouVl not this bo competent fJr 
“ a spiritual body," when (in tho case space at least,) wo every day 
see it realised in the case of the clectro-maguetic matter ? And, if this 
bo conceded, what wo have above adduced goes to show through what 
vast and limitless chains of tho records of Creation and Provi¬ 
dence we may pass as “ in the twinkling of an eye." 

To this use of his speculations the author of the tract which has 
given rise to this paper, does not allude; but he would Ijave us to believe 
that his conclusions are available for a far higher and still more trans- 
cendont use. lie thinks no less o£ them than that they are competent 
to enable us to comprehend the Divine Omniscience! He assorts that 
wo liavo only to suppose GTod everywhere present, to understand how 
all past existence may bo actually passing before bis viqw; and thus, 
he says, wc are a^lo actually to comprehend one of tho attributes of 
the Deity.’' 

Wore it not for the oviddnees which the author’s work affords of a 
mind reverencing God, we should denounce this as impious. As it is, 
we only call it a terrible mistake, and hallucination. Our space will not 
allow us to go into the subject at length; nor is this needed ; one qr two 
remarks will suffice to poinfrout the author’s error. 

1. By Lis own*admission. Ins speculations go no Mrtber than to eluci¬ 
date God's knowledge of past and ‘events. Is this enabling us to 
comprehend God’s faculty of knowing all things past, proserft, and to 
come—things done* in the dark and secret chamber, no less than in the 
liffbt of open day—the thoughts of every heart as well as tho doings 
of every hand? 

The author’s explanation of the divitib attiibute is attempted, by 

New Series. — Vol. VII. » * ' 
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eiif>posIng God to bo only an in finitely perfect creature, acquiring know¬ 
ledge through organs like ours, but only infinitely more rapidly. This 
we hhmbly think very unworthy of a philosopher; for it is an attempt to 
explain a fact by supposing that fact to be something totally different 
from what it is. The fact to ho explained hero is the omniscience and 
omnipresence of a pure spirit: tlie autlior's expianatlon relates to t!ie 
attributes of a being who is not a pure spirit, but dependent upon bodily 
organs. This is only the old materialist fallacy of accounting for the 
phenomena of mind, by supposing it not mind, but matter. It leaves 
the real subject untouched. 

3, The only way in whi<Hi this theory proposes to facilitate our 
apprehension of the divine attributes of omniscience, omnipresence, aud 
eternity, is by virtually denying the last of these. For with whatever 
rapidity a series of cvciKs may ]iass‘through the juind, or however 
rapidly a being may pass from point to point of space, still in all such 
cases there is succession and lapse. But successive existence is not infi¬ 
nite existence; the lapse of a moincut is incompatible with absolute 
eternity. A theory, then, which supposes succession and lapse as 
occurring with God, viiVually denies his “ eternal power aud godhead.’^ 

A lesson of caution presses itself on our notice in concluding these 
remarks. “ Who can by searching find out God ? To whom will yo 
li^cn me, or shall I be like? saith Jehovah.” Let us beware of 
attempty^ to venture where seraphs pause aaid worship. The works, and 
Ways, and word of God, may bo known, ^nd ought to be investigated; 
but God himself cannot bo understood. True science believes this, and 
is humble. At the footstool of tho Unsoarcliable “her proud waves are 
stayed.” There her mighty tide sinks down into a holy calm, glassing 
itself in his glory, and mingling its chastened murmurs with the anthems 
of the universe. 


• ' THE IMAGE OF GOD. 

4 

BY AIISS BAnRETT. 

'1 am God, and there is none like nfc.*’— Isaiah xlvi. 9. 
* Christ, who is the image of God.*’—2 Cor. iv. 4. 

Thou I art thou like to God? * 

(I asked the question of the glorious sun)— 

Thou high unwearied one, ^ 

Whose course in heat, and light, and life, is run? 

Eagles may view thy face^-clouds can assuage 
Thy fiery wrath—the sage 

Can mete thy stature,—thou shalt'fade with age,— 

Thou oft not like to God. « ^ 

* 

I Thou t art thou like to God? 

G ask’d this question of tho bounteous earth)— 

Oh, thou who givest birth ^ • 

To forms of beauty and to sounds of mirth? 

In all thy ^ory lurks the worm decay; 

Thy golden harv&ts stay 
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For seed aud toil; tliy pbwer shall pnf? away,— 

Thou art not like to Ood. ^ 

Thon! art thou like to God? 

(1 ask'd this question of my deathless soul)— 

Oh, tliou, whose m«sinp:s roll 
ai/oyo Uiu Uiuudcr, o'er Cicaiiun's whole ? 

Thou art not. Sin, and shame, and agony, 

Within thy deepness lies, 

They utter forth tlicir voice, and cry, 

‘ Thou art not like to God/ 

Then, art thou like to God ? 

Thou, who didst bear the sin, nritt shame, and wo,— 
Oh, thou, whose si^eat did tlow, 

Whose tears did gush, whose brow was dead and low? 

No jjjrief is like thy grjef j no heart r/iii prove 
liOve like unto thy love; 

And none, sa^ e only thou, below, jd)ovo, 

O Godj is like to God! 


LANDS, CLASSICAL AND^SACRED. 

Foreign travel can hardly in the present day be ranked ampng 
the luxuries of Dritish life; it is so common, aud so widely enjoyed, that 
it seems rather to ha^ye bcconi^^nc of our national habits. Time was, when 
a man who Had succeeded in reaching Palestine, deemed himself entit* 
led to wear a badge of his ei'ploit, and returned with a cockle shell in 
Lis hat, and a palm branch in his hand, to bo reverenced as ho walked 
through the length and breadth of our country, admired for his valour, 
and envied for his fortune. Time was, at a later period, when our 
Mandevilles, and Purchases, and Coryates, sallied forth on perilous 
adventures, and returned,to lay their wondrous narratives before an awe¬ 
struck and astounded public, who readily admitted the privilege of such 
travelled gentlemen to “lie as they listed.*' Time was, ev^n still later, 
when to liave made “ the grand tour” of Europe was thS reserved privi¬ 
lege of the sons of our nobility and higher gentry*; only occasionally 
infringed upon by some strange wandering geniuses of tlio inferior ranks, 
on whom all sane men looked as fit only for bedlam. Those times have 
passed away. Everybody, travels now- a-days. Steam and rail, if they 
have not annihilateu distance, have at least reduced it to a matter of 
secondary importance. Nobody thinks any thing now of an cxcujj^ion 
to Brussels and Paris, and up &o Rhine. There is not a little milliner 
in any of our larger cities that does not make a regular trip to the 
French capital for the fashions; abd our perruquiers, aud tailors^ and 
cooks, and shoemakers, are too gallant by far to allow the milliners to 
go alone. Ther» is not a well-ta-do shopkeeper in Iboudon or Manches¬ 
ter, whose daughter has not, as Horace J^alpolo says the young 
noblesse did in his day§, “ brought over a word or two of Italian and 
FrenA for common u^”—albeit her French, like that of Chaucer’s 
Prioresse, is, (it is sore^ to be feared) 

* “ After the scole of Stratford attfe Bowe, 

• For French of Paris is to hii€ uaknowe.*' 
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Nay, our very arfcizans &ow have a scour ’’ in foreign parts ; multitudes 
of them have been seen "with thdir little bundles under their arms, cross¬ 
ing the channel in the steerage of the steamers, to have a week's holi¬ 
day among the “ Mounseers/’ Indeed there is hardly a town on tho 
whole Continent in which English sovereigns arc not as plentiful as any 
gold coin bearing tho image and superscription of its lawful sovereign. 

Before thi» tide of burgesses and mob, our gentry have fled, seeking 
a sphere for thetnselves in regions to which, as yet, the necessities of the 
Cht^p^kOOping and workiug olasscs foi'bld their pctioimting. Some have 
selected Scandinavia as tho flcld of their adventures, and, clothed in furs, 
delight to hunt hears, and fancy themselves descendants and represen¬ 
tatives of tho old sea kings. Others penhtrate into unexplored districts 
of the new world, and glory in awaking with the crack of their rifles 
echoes that have slept siivjc the last geological cata^ophe, save when 
summoned to respond to tho howling of tho tempest, tho roar of the 
thunder, or the scream of the vulture. But tho most part hail 
“ Eotlienand like the palmers of old, return to'tcll us their adven¬ 
tures in the “ strange strondes ” which they have sought in the regions 
of the “ Crescent and*.the Cross.” Tho number of* books of travel 
in Egypt, Palestine, Ardbia, Armenia, and the adjacent districts, whicli 
have lately appeared in tjiis couutry is such that, to enumerate their 
titles would fill our pages, whilst to attempt to read them would occupy 
a serious portion of our lives. Of such of them, however, as wo have 
perused^^vo rejoice to^say, that whether fuem malo.pr female pen, they 
are calculated to afford the most gratifying evidence of "tho abilities, 
learning, good sense, right feeling, and polished tastes of our aristocracy 
—an aristocracy which, with all its faults, is tho noblest, the most 
virtuous, and tho most talented in tho world. 

One of the most recent productions of this class is Lord Nugent's 
work, entitled, “ Lands, Classical and Sacred." It is also one of the 
best. The author is a nobleman of considerable attainments as a scho¬ 
lar, of a liberal^and expanded mind, of sound principles in morals and 
religion, and^who takes a deep interest in questions of archaeology, as 
well as ofsociaT economics. He travelled for six months in the end of the 
year 1843, and tho'beginning of 1844, in somo parts of Greece, Egypt, 
the Holy Land, and Syria, thereby fulfiHing a long cherished wish; 
and, in the volumes of which wo have given tho title, he has recorded 
not so muck liis personal adventures, (though these are occasionally in¬ 
troduced with much effect,) as his observations upon the geography and 
antifluities of the countries ho visited, thd manners and customs of the 
peq^o, and tho state of morals, educati^, and social economy prevail¬ 
ing in these countries. We have read tho work with deep interest. It 
bears throughout the traces of a cultivated and acute mind; affords a 
large mass of useful information; and throws no small light upon several 
points of classical sad sacred antiquities. A few extracts will enable our 
readers to appreciate its iu^rObt and worth;— 

THE ORATOR AND THE APOSTLE. . 

“ Let us pass by the Musasum hill [at Athens], and^e iftonument of Philopap- 
pas, and the tomb of Cimou at its foot, and, leaving the arches of the Templetof 
Herodes Attlcus on the right, ^ause upon the site of the upper &nd lower Pnyx. 
In the latter of these is the Serna, from which Pericles and Lysias' spoke the im- 
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mortal panegyrics, and Alcibiades won tlio liojirta of tRc people, and DemostlieneA 
rallied for awhile their fainting spirits in the struggle with Thilip for .‘Athenian 
liberty. And here Aeschines contended gloriously, though ^aniiuished, fty the 
crown of eloquence against its mighty master. The peroration of AOschines in 
that great contest may well appear, to one who has not stood upon the spot, and 
looked round upon the scene where it was spoken, to he iuiiatcd declamation \ 
words only of lofty sound.* But wlien ^schincs adjured the men of Athens,* first 
by the land of their forefathers and by the sun which was bcamiug over it, and 
next by the attributes of manly virtue, and wisdom, und education, in the judgment 
they should pass between himself and his matchless rival, he was Jnstifiod by ull 

that they were then beholding together from that plane. Suninm, ./Kgina, the distant 

Peloponnesus, the Acropolis, the mountain range which bounds the Plain of Athens, 
from Corydalliis, all round to whore Hymettua and Laurium overlook the sea, 
all this was present under the brightness of that gorgeous climate. The most 
famous monuments of ancient valour were in view. The island and straits ot 
Salamis were on tho one hand j on the other the spot consecrated to the memory 
of Ilarmodius and A’ristogeitoii—so %^vcred that oo other votive stone was suf¬ 
fered to bo phiced near their statues: and the two roads wliich wound Jicross 
the plain before them into the mountains were tiiosc along which tlicir forcfiithers 
had marched to Manithon and Platiua, and had been seen returning victorious 
to their native city which they had saved. Hard by them were tho spaces from 
the earliest time assigned to public counsel and the tribunals, and, behind these, 
the sober venerable sliadcs of the academy. I cannq* then bedievo this to have 
been mere unmeaning rhapsody, but a well consutered enumeration of all the 
objects round, the most fitting to excite und to persuade. 

“But proceed a little farther, and mount tlio >ocky steps up which St. Paul 
was borne by the people to the crest of the Areopagus, and you arc there upon a 
station whence was heard an elo<picnce more simide far, but far more grand, und 
alike applying itself tho obj^s foremost in the sight and reverence of tho'sc 
who heal'd laih. The rhetoric ot^e apostle was the higher and the UuWer, ITp 
applied himself to these things, not to flatter but reprove. He appealed not to nature, 
but straight to Him by whom nature itself \vas made. He appealed from the 
stalely monuments of Pagan pride and worship to the rc^isonablcness of a spiritual 
faith and the pure luimble doctrines of the Christian philosophy. The great temple 
of the tuteloi'y goddess was towering above him where he stood. Below, on his 
right hand and on his left, the two Agoras were glittering with tlmir fanes and 
altuns, and thronged with a f)cople, who, already too wise and too refined for tho 
coarse and mere material idaUitry of their Homan master, had taken refuge in the 
adoration of the ‘Unknown God,’ 'i'hcn and there it was that he tlins spoke: 
‘Men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious.—For,’"as I 
passed by and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, ‘To 
the Unknown God.* Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him therefore declare I unto 
yon. God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that ho is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not ifi temples made with hands.*” 

* ttO^D PEOM ATinSNS TO ELEUSIS. 

• * 

“Of all the roads leading to Athens, that of Eletisis is surely the one of the 
most striking and various beauty. This is the ancient Sacred Way, along which 
the procession passed once a-yeaa^ from cclebratiug tho mysterious worship of 
Ceres. As you go from Athens along this way, the Academy and Colonus arc on 
your left. After leaving tlic olive woods, at a little more than a milt^ you begin 
to mount by a gentle ascent, from the crest of which, about two miles further, 
looking back you have what I think must bo acknowledged to be tho finest flew of 
the city that any pgrt of tho surrounding country affords. I have sceu it from this 
point at all times of the day, and unUer all those effects of weather wMch are so 
many in tills climate, and so distinct. In the moi*ning, when the spn was rising 

* ‘r‘ O earth and lUn, qipd manly virtue, and intellect, and education, by whom 
we distinguish those mings which are excellent from those which arc infamous, 1 
iftdeed have given my aid, and have spoken; and if, in my accusation of this 
iniquitous maji, 1 have spoken well and Buitably,j^hcn have I spoken ns I wished ; 
but if imperfectly, still to the best of my ability,* “ * 
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behind U; in the evening, when the level*glow of sunset darted across the plain to 
rest upon the Acropolis and Lycabetti^; at mid-day, when it was sparkling in the 
light, aand the forms of the mountains behind it were traced against the deep blue 
of the serenest sky—and when dark rolling masses of cloud made the whole stand 
fonrard, frowning in dark majesty over i)lain and woodland, and over the Feiricus 
and distant waters of the Myrtoan sea;—at all these times and in nil these seasons 
1 have seen the view from hence, and each time 1 hare thought that effect finer 
than the preceding. Nothing could be more striking than the aspect in which the 
great city of arts, of philosophy, and of heroes, presented itself to the stranger com¬ 
ing iu fioui Meusis" 

r 

MOUAMMED ALI AND TOLKUATION. 

“The invariable consequence t>f an advance in general education is a corre¬ 
sponding advance in all the social charities. Fwill not use the phnisc—religious 
toleration, implying a right of interference which no human authority has—but 
religious liberty, which, as of plain right, men enjoy in exact proportion with the 
amount of civilization of the country they inhabit—religious lilSerty is fully acknow¬ 
ledged by the’institutions of the Fashji. It is true the Moslems of the old school 
havc'still in Ailgypt, as elsewhere, a deep contempt for all religions but their own, 
and hold very severely tlic docfviuq of exclusive salvation. ** But not only is it not 
allowed that any religion shall be openly insulted—not only may (vhristians of nil 
sects, and Jews, ronin about, each iu the habit of his nation and religion, and ride 
on horseback at their pleaSuje—that privilege having been formerly reserved for 
true believers, whilst iuiblcls were never to be seen in street or road, save on their 
own feet, or on the backs of asses—not only may they hold property, and build 
and occupy places of worship oV their own—but they are admissable to all offices, 
military and civil. One instance might be sufficient to cite as an example, for it 
is.tlic liighcst. Boghos Bey» who was for many years prime minister to the Pasha, 
who diedj^st year in office, and in llic highest most c«v'fidentinl favour with 
Irfm, and wliose deutli the Pasha, deplored as the loss of his ablest servant, was an 
Armenian Christian, as is also Artiip Bey, who has succeeded him.” 

JIOUNT ruOM tvilicu OUH LORD ASCENDED. 

“The tradition which points out the top of Mount Olivet as the place of the 
ascension, a tradition admitted to have existed in the third century, long before 
the time of the Kinpross Helena,* I am as far as possible from being able to pro¬ 
nounce, as Dr. Jlobinson does, to bo * absolutely falce.* On the contrary, I see 
the probabilities to bo strongly in its favour. He delivers his judgment much 
more clearly tkan ‘jiis reasoning in ,it8 behalf. For he cites only so much from 
scripture as would* favour his conclusion, and, even in that citation, interpolates a 
short but very important word not to be found in tlio original. Against the 
probability of this having been the place of the Ascension, he cites the passage 
(Luke xx\v. 50, 51,) thus ; that ‘Christ led out Ifls disciples as far as to Bethany, 
and there ascended from them into heaven.* St. Luke docs not say that Christ 
there ascended. 'The adverb of place is an interpolation of Dr. Kobinson's. An<| 
it is so fiir from being an unimportant one, that it is no less than an assumption 
of the Avholo fact in question. lie adverts, it is true, but vaguely and in a note, 
to that other text (Acts i. 12,) which gives the impression that this miracle took 
place on Mo^nt Olivet. That text says, in plain words, that Christ having been 
‘ taken up,* and a cloud having ‘ received him out of their sight,* ‘ then returned 
they (the disciples) unto Jerusalem from tftie mount culled Olivet.* The adverb of 
time (the word ‘ then *) Dr. liobinson hero omits, os he had before interpolated the 
adverb of place. These arc minute inaccuracies f but the citations have each the 
same tendency in tlieflrgument, and would,df the scripture gave the passages os 
Dr. liobinson cites tlicui, advance Iris view of it in no small degree. 

“ But thpili appears to me to bo no discrepancy whatever in the two narratives. 
The one (that in the Acts) seems very plainly to fix the place of the oscensjon on 
Mount Olivet. The other says that he ‘ led them out as foiias to Bethany. And 
he lifted up his hands and blessed them. And it came to pass, while he blesscjj^ 
them, he was parted fVom them and carried up into heaven.^ To <reconcile these 

* “Dr. Ttobinsdn, ‘Biblical Researches,* vol, i. p. 375.’* 
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accounts it needs only to be observed that Bethanjt, ns well ns Bethphage, is 
repeatedly spoken of in scripture, not as the name of n village only, but also *afl 
that of a district, adjoining to the village, and leaching ns fur as the Mount of Olives. 
In Luke xx. 29, it is said of our Saviour (coming from Jericho, between #hich 
city and the Mount of Olives lay the villages of Bethany and Bethphage), ‘ When 
he was come nigh to Bethphage and Bethany, at tho mount called the IVtount of Olives,’ 
whereby it appears that a j^art, at least, of the dish'kis called by the name of those 
villages lay even between Jerusalem and tho mount. And, in Alark xi. 1, it is 
said of the same Journey, ‘ And when they came nigh to JeruHalem, unto Bethphags 

Mifl Bethany, at the ^fount of Ottoca,* u phrase whereby it appears that ccrttllQ pUltS 

of the Mount of Olives were within the districts known by these names. This, 
then, surely reconciles the two pnssagCvS. and leaves the place of the ascension thi^e, 
agi'ecably to the tradition cited by Eusebius (* Dc^onstr. Evnng.’ vi. 18). Eusebius 
surely could have had no interest pr motive for mis-stating what must have been 
transmitted to him through hardly more than two generations of men from those 
who had been eye-witnesses of tho great event which we are warranted by scripture 
in believing to have taken place on tljjs hill.’* , 


JERUSALEM AT SUNSET. 

"From Gethsemane*a steep footpath leads over Mount Olivet. At about half¬ 
way up the ascent, a low square tower is on the left, built, as tradition-^ells you, 
on tho very spot where Jesus wept over the devoted city. There can be no doubt 
that it was on some part of this path, or within a very^hort di.stuncc from it. The 
city, as you turn round to view it—the whole circuit of this ancient and the modem 
walls, and all within them, from the broad area of the Temple, up to Zion and the 
tower of David, and ronnd to Bezetha and the northernmost corner of the Valley 
of Kedron—every street—those along which the Saviour passed when he ■wen’k to 
‘preach daily in the temple,’ th^c along which he was to i)C led to the Judgment 
and to cnicinxion—a# lies open^^ore you and beneath you, 
i "The first evening when I sat on that hill-side, the snn was setting behind Jeru> 
Salem. • 

"Tlic outline of high ground at the back was strongly marked against the yellow 
sky. Between the horizon and where stood the Terebinth was the Vale of Elah, 
where, of old, before yet the banner of tlic b-ord and the throne of David were 
reared in tho stronghold of the Jebusites, the shepherd boy, destined to be in after 
days her conqueror and king, and fnnn whose line was to bo born the Saviour of 
the world, wont forth in the name of tlic God of Israel, with his sling and five 
small pebbles from the brook, to smite the champion of the Philistines. Below, 
the city spread itself down to the walls and cliff which ovcrhc«ig the Kedron 
Jerusalem, once tho chosen and cherished of tho Most High, and the biidc and 
nursing-mother of prophet kings, his anointed;—Jerusalem, tfic guilty, the de¬ 
nounced, and the desolate. ” 

“The shadows were mountingifrom Gethsemano, the place of the agony, along 
the walls, and courts, and towers of that city, from which, after tho long day of 
God’s peculiar favour, a dark veil of wrath has hid his countenance. The domes 
Of Calvary and tho sepitichre showed gloomily forth u])on the lost lurid gleam of 
departing light. It was from hence, from the Mount of Olives, ‘ over against the 
temple,* that Christ sadly foretold the judgments that must befall her before that 
generation of her people should have passed away.” 


OLD VERSION, v. NEW PERVERSION. 

. • 

A COPT of a vrt)rk has been sent to us for review, of which the follow¬ 
ing is the description on the title page:— 


The Holy Bihley contotnin^ the Avihorised Yeeslon of the Old and New 
Testaments, with many Thousand EmendatiemSy illustmted totfA maps 
and tables. People’s Edition. London Bstrtlett. 
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^ Wo have frequently soon tbia book advertised; we have observed 
several commendatory notices of it in periodicals; we have seen it on the 
tables of many booksellers in aU varieties of size and binding; but wc 
never wore induced to possess a copy of it. The announcement embla¬ 
zoned on its back and set forth in innumerable advertisements that it 


contained 20,000 emendations of the received tqxt of the English Bible, 
was enough to deter us from that. Wc know that the Authorised Version 
is not susceptible of 20,000 emendatious, or of 10,000, or of 2000. 
We know that of what competent judges would consider real emendations, 
tlfo number cannot greatly exceed 1,000. And as this led us directly to 
the inferonee that this New.Bihle must necessarily contain somewhere 

about 19,000 perversions of Holy Seripti;ro, wo no more thought of pur¬ 
chasing it than wu should tlujik of ordering into our abode a stock of 
araonio to bo mingled witlj our daily fijod us chance or the cook might 
dictate. ^ 


This book, as we have hinted, has received wholesale conimenda- 
tions from whole tribes of reviews. It baa thus obtained a wide 
circulation, for which they are much responsible. And we arc bold 
to say it does not jlescrvo it. This editioji of the Bible should 
be denounced as doing nnuch to unsettle the coniidence of the j>oople 
in the vernacular version of the sacred scriptures. The title of it 
states what is not TRufc —The Holy Bible containing the Au- 
ihi^sed Version of the Old and New Testmnents.^^ It does not con¬ 
tain the “Authorised Version,” &c. Wha^ycr spaeejs occupied by those 
“ 20,00<r^omendations’'—^placarded in evety 2*‘^S9il*lc**shapcf the import¬ 
ant innovation being printed v\ blazing gold on morocco, on every copy 
of the People^s Edition—to that extent the Authorised Version is 
expxxnged; the guidance which it affords, is lost to the reader; and 
there is put in its place—what ? An emendation ! But what is that ? T'ho 
word had a defined meaning once. Among scholarly men it Las a 
defined meaning still. It is not a mere change in the text of scripture; 
or a gloss; or a paraphrase; or an arbitrary modification of the sense, 
according to.the^taste or creed of the scrijjture student. But these, and 
a great many other senses, the word has in the vocabulary of the learned 
editor of this edition of the Bible—changes for any reason, or for no 
reason that any one could divine; glosses frequently foreign to the sense, 
universally without warrant in a translation or vci*sioii of the Bible; 
paraphrases wliich might have ])con substituted by others as good, pro¬ 
bably much bettor, but iill of them presumptuous irftemieddlings with the 
sacred text; interpolations whicli may call forth reprisals, and give us 
Socinian, ^d Universalist, and Millerit^ emendations, xvhich it will be 
difficult foFfchc patrons of these notable 20,000 to displace or disparage. 

If the editor had given us 10^,000 emendations, along with the 
Authorised Version, the book would have pontained an antidote to its 
errors. Still moro,^if the so-called emendations” had been either critical 
amendments on strictly canonical grounds of tlie original text; or more 
exact tr^TU^lations of the received text, the reader would have known 
the principles on which the “ emendation” was ; nay, had tie 
alteration been printed in italics, or put within brackets, or in any w^ 
distinguished from the authorised text, he could hav<i adopted or 
rejected it, with no sensation of general uncertainty attaching to 
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tho sacred record. But wliat sliouUUthen have <l)ceonie of the 20,000, 
emendations—this miracle of improvement, on a hook which contained 
in its small compass, after all the elaborations of criticism up to the 
illustrous era of this edition, such a mass of inaccuracies ? 20,000 still 1! 
Why should not his neighbour outrun this velocity in discovery ? If one 
man’s eyes have discovered so many, how many will one hundred men 
find out, following his steps in the march of improvement ? If they will 
only follow his liberal method—nf)t bo too particular as to what an 
emendation is—put it in, if it be but a passable change upon this decay¬ 
ing fabric, the Authonsod Translation—wo may have an annual 20,00(1 
as regular as the almanack. We speak in, real sadness. Wo cannot 

repress our sense of wrong to the sacred volume, and to the wholesome 
confidence of the people in a veritable translation, wliicli has been inflicted 
by this nondescript niaeoration of tjie sacred text. If tins evil exam[)le 
were followed, it woitld do more to enforce the neoessity of some central 
•authority to superintend the translation of the scriptures, than any tiling 
else. We are bold to*say, that if one liundrcd men were to act as the 
editor has done, and each produce his own Bible, and find as many 
indolent or inconsiderate encomiasts, and as wicle a circulation, the 
community would be utterly uiialdc to ilistingiiish between the words of 
God and the fancies of fallihlc men. Wo have every reason to believe 
that the editor of this work intended only honoAr to the ins])ired record. 
IrVe are deeply persuaded, that he has mistaken the method by whicli 
that may lie legitimately paid.-^^ 

To assure oifr reaflers of tlic ndelity of our samples of the 20,000, wc 
shall adhere strictly in the instances wc fir^t adduce to the few chajjters 
we read, the iix’st hour this edition came into our hands. 

Job xLv. 10. Authorised. —“But man dictli,and wasteth away ; yea, man giveth 
up the ghost, and where is he. 

JSmendation. —“ But inim dictli, and is cut ofl*; yea, man giveth up the spirit, and 
then where is he.” 

The authorised is graphic, vigorous, and of great poetical beauty, the 
idiom really English, ’ • 

Tlie emendation is frigid, feeble, and inexpressive; “giveth up the 
spirit,” conveys no idea in our language, nor is “ cut ofl^” any translation 
of the original. • 

Job xiv. 13. Authorised, —“ O tluit thou wouldcst hide me iu the grave, that thou 
wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath be past, that thou wouldest appoint me a 
set time, and remember mb! 

Emendation, —“Oh! that . . . that thou wouldcst set a boundary to my 

trouble, and remember me.” r 

The emendation is the substitution for Job’s words of a supplement 
and paraphrase, foreign to the tenor vrf the context, really unintelligible, 
and destroying the true meaiyng of the passage which is most forcibly 
expressed iu the authorised translation, viz., that God would appoint a 
“ set time” in the gi'ave, remember him and call him to a glorious resur¬ 
rection ; for which he expresses a patient and lively hope. V efsp 14. 

Turning back to JTpb v. wo read in this amended version as follows:— 
“ Yet man is not born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward.” This is a 
pufo perversion, of the passage, for which not a shadow of evidence can 
DC adduced. .The inspired writer says the v«ry^opposite; but this poor 
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, mortal does not agrd\} witb bim/'aiid therefore he coolly sets aside the 

inspired assertion, and sends fprth his own in its stead. 

•-The commencing ch^ters of the Gospel of Matthew were our ordinary 
reading for the day. Of the bad “ emendations” we can instance only a 
few. 

Chap. iv. 4. ** But he answered and said, It is written, thou shalt not live by broad 
alone, but by every thing that God hath appointed shall man live.*' 

Such an arbitraiy translation, and a clumsy construction of the English 
«tongae, is an “ emendation” upon the exact translation and expressive 
rejoinder found in tho authorised! Away with it! What Jesus said 
was this;— ** ^ 

‘*Man shall not live by bread nlone, but by every word that proccedeth out of the 
mouth of Goef.” 

Chap. V. 10. “Blessed rtre they who al'e persecuted for^AeiV righteousness,” &c. 

Admirable cmcudutioii! wliich limits the olmous sense of the passage,* 
and introdiiGos a form of expression not very like the usual style of 
scripture, besides containing a human addition to scriptui'O, 

Verse 22. Authorised., —“Shall be in danger of the judgment ”—correct trans¬ 
lation. • 

Emendaiion,~..'^^\n danger of the Judges,” Neither so coircct nor so idiomatic a 
translation. <■ 

• Authorised. —“ Shall be in danger of hell fire.” 

^ Emendation. —“In danger of the Gohenna of fire,”—while in verses 29,30, where 
Gehenna is tho original term, tho Editor tho oH translation, and writes, 

, “ shouin be cast into hell.” ^ * 

Chap. vi. 2. Authorised —“Verily I say unto you they have their reward.” 

Emendation. —“Verily I say unto you, they have received the reward they seek.’ 

First,—this is not a translation but a paraphrase. 

Next,—It is a paraphrase which really misses tho sense of the pas¬ 
sage. 

Verso 13. Anothcrof the same class of prcsuniptuous intcrinoddlings with 
the sacred text. “ Leave us not in temptation ” !! It is not the scripture 
petition. Jt iS a daring alteration of our Lord’s words. And when com¬ 
pared with what follows, “ deliver us from evil,” it produces a redundancy 
which this divine ‘prayer cannot admit. But thousands of the 20,000 
havtf no better claim to admiration. r 

Verse 20. Even the rudiments of granmiar are violated. Such is tho 
rage for “emendation”! “where neither mpth nor rust conswnie.” There 
is a string of others in this chapter, but the foregbing will suffice. 

We turn next to the twelfth cha 2 )tGr of tho Epistle to the Bomans. 

Verso 2.—“That ye may prove” is^supplaiited by the “emendation,” 
feeble and periphrastic— ye may eocperimentally fotoio” what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God. 

6. “Let us prophecy according to o^r proportion of faith”—this 
“ emendation " is Hie author s enminent; on the text. The authorised trans¬ 
lation is guilty of the same fault indeed. Until we read this edition, we 
did not know that an emendation was a clumsy imitation of a blunder 
—the Chinese copy of a patch in the pattern coat. , • 

11, ‘^ot slothful in care for one another, ” is very pious and brotherly; 
bat is neither a translation of the text, nor an “ emendation’! (in the common 
interpretation of tho terp))«of the authorised translation. • 
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In noiliing does tins Smender of GoiVs word sin^ore than, in adding 
to what is written. Take the following specimens:— 

Matt. iii. 3. “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a kigil- 
way for our God»* 

Acts xvi. 10. ** Immediately wo endeavoured to go to Philippi^ a city of Mace¬ 
donia." 

1 Cor. viii. 1, “Now as touching things offered to idols, we know that wc all 
have this knowledge; yet ht us not be vain for knowledge puffeth up,” &c. 

Col. i. 8. “ Who also declared unto us your love in the bonds of that one Spirit 
who unites all our hearts.^' 

In those passages the parts avc have printed in italics arc pure addi¬ 
tions of the Editor without tlie sliglitest authority from the original. But 
no sign marks this in his text; ml are jmntcd alike as part and parcel 
of God’s Word, though part ho the opinions of a presumptuous mortal. 
On such conduct avo pronounce no sentence. iTho Word of God has 
itself declared, that “if any man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the jilagues that arc written in this hook.” 

We are fully aware that the editor might attempt to defend himself, 
by the assertion respecting tills and that of the censured emendations, 
“ it is borrowed.’* Ah! but bon-owed from what ?-'^from a critical work 
on the original text; in which an emcnilation is ^ell authenticated and 
recommended to adoption? or from a paraphrase,or commen^ry or ancAV 
translation, Avhile all arc slumped together and emblazoned with the higlj 
and honourable appellation of “ Emendations.’* Pshaw ! avo are ashamed 
of the inconsiderate vanity of^jicli a pretence; an<l still more at the 
indolence or ignorance of the religious press that could approve and 
applaud it. 

Tlio only symptom of modesty about this claimant of a place among 
Apostles and Prophets is, that lie has concealed his name. AVe devoutly 
wish he had left his hook in the same obsctirity. 

AVc have referred above to the tendency which such publications as 
this have to unsettle the miads of the ])eoplo in regard to the Authorised 
Version. AVe ask all seriously to ponder the folloAving statement:—The 
author of this publication has announced to the world again and again, 
and in every possible way, that the Common Version has been discovered 
by him to contain 20,000 blunders; and he gets a nuxhbcr of reviewers 
to back him in this assertion. '•Now, lot us take the Bibles in common 
use, and wc shall find that, on an average, this charges them with con¬ 
taining errors at the i;ate of betAveen twenty and thirty on each page. 
From this it follows that the common Bible—the Bible read every day 
in our families, and every Sabbath in our churclics—the Bible which has 
been the companion and consoler of tho people of God in this country, 
and wherever our language is spoken, for the last 200 years, is positively 
the most erroneous hook in the English%anguage —so erroneous in fact as 
to be worthless^ for what is the worth of a book which presents from 
twenty to thirty bliBidors on every page ? Is not such«an assertion, wo 
demand, an insult to our common sense, as*wcll as a foul wron^ offered 
to our dearest treasure ? Let the Christian community then arise against 
this intolerable outrage, and let this impudent perversion of Gud’s truth 
be scouted from the homo of every true man. ^ 
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In onteting upon our duties at the coramencemcnt of another year, we 
beg to ofier to all our readers, correspondents and coadjutors the usual 
good wishes of the season. A happy, a prosperous, and a useful New 
Year to them all! 

There is much in the present position of affairs, both in the Church 
^and in the World, on which It Is Imposslhlo to look without experiencing 

deep emotion. Wo are anxious to call tlie attention of our readers to 
one or two points in this piospcct, to which we think it peculiarly impor¬ 
tant that their judgment and feelings *dlioul(l be turned with a Christian 
aspect. 

1. The first thing, ^hich present^ itself to our poticc, is the present 
condition of our country as respects the supply of food for the people. It 
has pleased an All-wise Providence to permit the loss, to an unprece¬ 
dented extent, of one very important article oP our food, and that an 
article on which largo masses of our countrymen were wholly or princi ¬ 
pally dependent. Xtic consequence has been a vast amount of suffering 
among the labouring population, especially in Ireland, and in the High¬ 
lands and J^ands of Scotland; and it is to be feared that the worst has 
not yet been endured. 'Under such circumstances, wo are sure that all 
will agree with us when we say that the people of God are loudly called 
* upon to humble themselves before llini^.nd by prayer, and supplication, 
with^thanksgiving, make their reque^ known unto IKm on behalf of 
our country. It behoves us to humble ourselves in his sight ; for is there 
not in this trying visitation a rebuke to us for our national sins,—our 
pride our loftiness and our arrogancy—our prevailing worldlinesa, the 
luxury which has characterised our wealthier classes, and the infidelity 
and sensuality which have eaten like a canker into the very core of our 
labouring population? May it not also b,e designed to reprove that 
forgetfulness of .God, as the giver of food, with which all of us, it is to 
be feared,-are' more or less chargeable ? Have wo not been looking too 
much at soccftidary causes ? Have wo not been attributing too much to 
more human legislation, and mere human skill and enterprise in this 
matter. In our joy and triuinpii at the repeal of the Corn Laws, have wo 
not too much forgotten tliat it is God alone who giveth seed time and 
harvest—God alone who can fill our barns,with plenty—God alone who 
is to render that most important step of our legislators practically bene¬ 
ficial ? Let us hasten to make coufesAion of these our sins; and, by 
humbling ourselves before his mightySiand, avert any further judgment 
upon our people. 

But wo must not forget how ihuch cause God has at the same time 
gi^en us for gratitude and thanksgiving, jOnly a part of our harvest has 
been lost; it might have been the, whole. A season of commercial 
stagnation has not added its •horrors, to deepen the evils of a diminished 
supply# o¥ food ; the business of tbe country is still prosperous, and the 
demand for labour not sensibly diminished* It is^well for us al&o, that 
ere thisttiminution occurred, that law had been repealed, which would 
have added the burden of an artificial scarcity to tbe pressure of a real 
loss; and that, ip tbe,vast quantities of grain which are continually 
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entering our ports, so material an alleviation of \he sufferings of tho 
people should have been secured. Wo shoiald be blind and stupid indeed, 
if in all this we failed to mark the interposition of a benignant Provi¬ 
dence, and lost to all sense of gratitude if wo failed to acknowledge 
with thanksgiving tho goodness of the Lord thus manifested to us. 

To confession and thanksgiving wo must u^illferocnt and united prayer 
—prayer for tho averting of the judgment, and tho restoration to us in 
the ensuing harvest of that valuable esculent which has SO generally 

perished in tho last—piujor for tho oauctiflcil USO5 to all classes, of 

providential visitation, a visitation of which as yet no man seems to 
have discovered the proximate cause, and foj* which none has been able 
to suggest an effective remedy—pj'ayor especially ou behalf of our breth¬ 
ren and sisters in Christ, who arc sultbring tlio pangs of hpngor or tho 
sorrows of poverty, that their faith jnay not fail them in this season of 
trial; that they may show strikingly to tliose around them, that Chris¬ 
tianity has a power to sustain amidst tho severest emergencies; that 
patience may in them fiavo its perfect work ; and that lie, who, in the 
days of his flesh, had compassion upon the multitudes beoauso they had 
nothing to cat, would out of the boundless resources»of his all-commaiid- 
ing Providence “both minister bread for their fodd, and multiply their 
seed sown, and increase the fruits of their righteousness.” 

Nor let those who have to spare forget at this crisis the anty of clivis- 
tmi beneficence* They have received abundance, in order that they may 
givo to him that nogjeth. L<?i^tlicm not shut their cars, then, to tho 
cry of the destitute, or relieve wiui a penurious hainl the poor of Christ’s 
flock. Let not their charity be of tliat spurious and profitless kind, 
which says to a brother or sister who is naked or destitute of <laily food, 
“Depart in peace, be you warmed and filled,' and notwithstanding gives 
“ them not those things which are needful to tho body." Let brotherly 
love show itself by brotherly kindness. And lie, who regardeth what 
is done unto liis suftcring,people as done unto himself, will not be 
unmindful of this work and labour of love. 

2. In the course of the year on which we have entered, it is more 
than probable that some very important measures will bfe laid before 
Parliament, affecting the internal condition of our courttry, or what has 
been, expressively enough, called “ Thc-condition-of-the-pcople-of-Eng¬ 
land question.” Her Majesty’s present advisers have given the country 
reason to expect that their attention is closely turned to this urgent 
subject, and that the next session of Parliament will not ho suffered to 
elapse, without some steps being taken to cflect some uiuch-nccdcd reforms 
in our internal economy, Tho sifbjects of National Education, and 
National Health, have l)oen especially specified, by the noblo Lord 
who is at the head of the government, as those to which he intends to 
direct his legislative efforts. That such should be tho subjects, to whk;h 
our Government is about to devote its chief energies, is«pialter of sincere 
congratulations; and a government that selects such subjects for its 
special attention is deserving of all praise. But at tho same tihie these 
are mat'lers with which it behoves a government to deal very delicately 
and^wisely; lest, under the form of an apparent good, there may lurk 
some principle dangerous to the liberties and happiness of the people,— 
lest, haply, by over-carefulncss on tho part> of, our governors, w'O bo 
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brought Into a stat^in whicb shall relinquish self-government and 
individual independence, and thereby forfeit the surest guarantees of 
national freedom, morality, and felicity. There are some who are 
strongly of opinion that matters such as these should not bo meddled 
with by government at all; and this opinion is urged on the ground, 
that the sole business of government is to protect the lives and pos¬ 
sessions of the community. Now even on this ground wo should be 
prepared to contest the conclusion at which the parties referred to have 
^ arrived; for, as every govornineiit must be presumed to be empowered to 
use the best moans for securing its appointed end, and as iho best means 

for effectually protecting the lirej^ and properties of the people^ are to 
render them an educated and a healthy people, it follows, even on this 
low ground, that government may competently occupy itself with the 
educational and tho sanatory interests of the nation. But we protest 
against the soundness of such ground us this. It involves, in our appre • 
hension, a confounding of the functions of a government with those of a 
police. To protect our lives and properties is life duty of the police, as 
such; the duties of government, embracing of course this, go, in our 
apprehension, very much beyond it. AVe adopt the principle of Bentham 
on this subject: The^husiness of a government is to secure the greatest 
possible happiness to the greatest possible number of its subjects ; and from 
this wo infer, that whatever is calculated to promote this great ond it is 
part and parcel of tho business of government to attend to and to 
further, as far as they can. Of coursoyfchatevorgovernment may pro¬ 
pose in any particular case is justly liame to criticism. 2Vre its proposals 
wise ? are they just ? are they likely to do as mucli real good and as little 
harm as may be ? might not the end in view be better attained in another 
way ?—111 these wo regard as wise and necessary questions to put in 
regard to any measure which our governors may propose; but to the 
abstract maxim, that there is any thing appertaining to tho woll-boing 
of the community, with which tho govcrqnient may not concern itself, 
we would offer the moat strenuous opposition. 

What plan's our rulers will propose, to secure national education and 
an improved*^stato of national health, it remains to be soon; it will bo 
time enough to discuss them when they have been propounded by their 
authors. In the moanwhilo, it may servo some useful purpose to remind 
our readers, that, let government do what it can in these respects, there 
will still remain much, requiring to bo effected, wibich can be effected 
only by tho general diffusion of religious knowledge, principle and feeling 
through the community. * 

That intellectual education is a bTcssing, no one in tho present day 
will venture to dispute. But it is a blessing just as health, or power, or 
money is a blessing; all depends \>n the uses to which it is applied, and 
thb directive influence under which it is placed. Knowledge is power;’’ 
but it is power ^hich may bo used /or evil as well* as for good; and it 
rests with the will of the individual possessing it to determine which of 
these t^o directions it shall take. If, then, the community is to reap 
any real and lasting benefit from education, it is ^f the utmost *import- 
ance that the wills of the people should be brought under the control of 
those motives which only religion can su^ly* While the natui^ of 
man is corrupt ” says (bat great thinker Johb Foster will pervert 
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even the very schemes and operations •hy which the world would bo 
improved, though their first principles werofpure as heaven; and revo¬ 
lutions, great discoveries, augmented science, and new forms of polity 
will become in effect what may be denominated the sublime mochanios 
of depravity.” 

In like manner with regard to public health; ho provisions of government 
will secure the health of a degraded, a vicious and an irreligious people. 
Np doubt, government may do much even for them. It may insist on 
proper diuinage and sewerage; it may re(iuii'c that the means of due 
ventilation in their Louses shall be provided; it may compel our polJco 

boards to do their work cfiectlvely, Instead of indulging in grim Jokes 
upon their fellow citizens,—such Tor instance, as are practised in this 
city of Edinburgh, where wo write, and where certain monies are annually 
demanded to pay for the cleaning, watrhing and lighting of the city, whilst 
all the while the inhabitants know, from sad experience and by tho 
testimony of evaiy sense, that they dwell where lighting, watching and 
cleaning are luxuries but very scantily enjoyed. All this government 
may do ; and of this, whatever bo tho moral state of the people, tho 
benefit would bo considerable. But after all, unices the people keep 
their own persons and apartments clean—unless their habits and tastes 
come to bo on tho side of purity and order—unless their vicious propen¬ 
sities be restrained; fever will still reign in their dwellings, let govern-, 
raent drain, and ventilate, and whitewash as it pleases. It is not so 
easy to cleanse a population as^^no seem to think. You can't inarch 
the inhabitants ot a street to tho public pump every morning at a set 
hour, and compel them to ^heir ablutions. You can't insist upon every 
sluttish housewife having her floor swept, and her corners cleaned out 
by a given hour every day. You can*t by Act of Parliament, make 
every man and woman in a town eschew the public-house and the haunts 
of infamy. JSTo; these ends can bo secured only by raising tho moral 
and religious condition of tho people. Give them a sense of their own 
value in the creation of God—indoctrine them with right views of moral. 
obligation, and of the true dignity and felicity of man—awak^m within 
them a consciousness of tho claims of decency and virtue—elevate their 
moral tastes and habits :—and the result will be all that the most anxious 
Hygeist could wish. “ CleanneSs of body ” says Bacon in one of his 
weighty sentences “and becoming ornaments are rightly judged to pro¬ 
ceed only from a certain orderliness of manners, and f^rom reverence: 
first to God whose creatures we are, next to society in which wc live, 
and lastly to ourselves, whom nof less than others, but rather more, we 
are bound to respect.” * 

It is to an improved state of moral and religions feeling, then, through¬ 
out the community, that we are to look tor the only real and permanent 
amelioration of our social condition. Now this is an object which govern*- 
znent as such cannot iseoure. We make no question her* of right; it is 
with us a mere question of possibility. We should have no objection to 
government's teaching morals and religion if it wore in its power to do 
it. But*it is not; and all attempts on the part of rulers to do this, 
only |rustrate the end they have in view, and do really more harm than 

* * De Augmentis Scientiarum p.lv. «. 2. 
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good. The utmost government can Jo in this matter Is to provide a small 
part of the machinery by which the work is to be done j and oven that it 
provides so ill that it had infinitclj bettor let it alone* Oorornmont eau 

furnish salaries for the teachers of religion, and places for them to teach 
in; but ^yond this it cannot go; and thus far Others can go fully better 
than it. GoTerniuent cannot determine what is religion, nor can it 
create religious men ; and without these two the machinery of religi¬ 
ous instruction is a more dead mass. The whole effect of tiieir legisla¬ 
tion on such subjects amounts practically to a simple enactment that, 
Henceforth no man shall be irreligious.” Jack Cades notions of the 
powers of government were as wise as this, when lie declared his inten¬ 
tion to enact, when ho should he kin^, that there sliould be no poor man 
in England. Alas! poverty and irreligion do not ask leave of govern¬ 
ments to invade a coivatry. Thera arc no alien laws by which they can 
be excluded. 

Here, then, is work enough for the Church of Chrislsin those lands to 
charge herself with. Of the secubir education of the people she has no 
call to take care. That belongs to the nation as a nation, not to the 
church as a church. But the religious education of the people is her 
own—peculiarly and" exclusively her own. This she is bound to care 
for, and to charge herself with. This, it is within the range of her 
r powers to accomplish. Let her, then, bo up and doing; assured of this 
that, whether Government take up tlio matter of National Education or 
not, the Church aim at the religijj^fSeducatiop of tho people, through 
and through, if tho peace, happiness, and general well-Ceing of tho coun¬ 
try are to be promoted, or preserved. 
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I.— Denominational Intelligence. 
—Mr, PatTick Morrison, late of Ncwluu'sh 
Fife, was inducted on Wednesday, the 
I4th October, as i/astor of the clmrch at 
Duncanston, Aberdeensliiro. The lievs. 
John Bill of Ilimtly, John Millar of 
Invcrury, John Jtennie of Culsulmoiid, 
and Alexander 29ieolI of Ithynle, took 
part in the services. 

The chnreli was crowded on the occa¬ 
sion by a respectable and deeply inter- 
,estcd audience. The prospect before 
Mr. Morrison is one of deep interest in 
a sphere so long and so ably filled bydiis 
Ihte venerable father. 

The church in Nilc-Street, Glas¬ 
gow, have giveff an nnanii^ous call' 
to the pev. Alexander Fraser, formerly 
of AXiany-Street Chapel, Edinburgh, to 
be their pastor, which he has accepted. 
Mr. F. is expected to enter upon this 
new and important sphere at the 
beginning of the year. Most cordially 
do we welcome our esteented brother 

a 


again amongst us. May he find in his 
native land, un<l among the warm¬ 
hearted brethren in the west, an ample 
recompense for resisting the allurements 
of^thc south! A long, a happy, and a 
useful pastorate may he enjoy over the 
church, from the bosom of which he 
caraa forth to tho work of the ministry I 
The llcv* J. Eli'ick, formerly of Falk- 
load, has accepted the pastoral charge 
% of the church assembling in Whitefield 
Cbapcl, London, and has entered on 
his labours there. 

—Extracts from Correspon¬ 
dence WITH piSTER Churches on 
THE Continent. —“In our canton of 
Neiifchatcl, we are through the favour 
of God enjoying peace, .so that we can 
pursue our lakours without affy hinder- 
mice. From time to time the Lord 
gives us to sec new conversions, in tiie 
valleys of Travers anQ de Buz, there have 
been many such, ns*wcll as in other 
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localities which I visit alonff with our 

broiher Monsell, wnose hemth, I am 

happy to say, is improved. Herein the 
town we should be veiy well, were it not 
for the opposition wc meet ,with from 
the National Church, and(||ke prej udiecs 
which exist against us.^May God be 
.pleased to dissipate those, and unite his 
dear children in the bonds of the same 
love.”— Rev. E. Petilpierre, Ntufehateh 
—“I should regret much were the bond 
which our good and sovereign Shepherd 
has formed between us to be relaxed, 
or broken. It is good to encourage one 
another in the truth, and in love; andt 
it is precious to be able to hud those who 
can understand us in the midst of the 
ecclesiastical labyrinth o^our day. God 
has placed us on the same track. T^ct 
us move onward holding each other by 
the hand. It is tnic that it is rather we 
that have need of yon, than you that 
have need of us. We arc as yet young 
and small: you have long experience 
and respectable numbers. We are poor, 
very poor, whilst you have temporal 
means in abundance. Already liai^;you 
given us proof cf brofficrly libcrailVy; 
for this wc arc grateful; but still wc 
need it, aud particularly at present, when 
our missionary fund is completely ex¬ 
hausted, and the faith of our labours 
exi>osed to a severe trial. You know 
that already they arc miserably remuner- 
atc<1, and obliged to snflfer many priva¬ 
tions. May God forbid that they should 
be cast down hy too severe a trial; but 
having laid our case before God, we now 
open our hearts to you.”— Rjev. C. de 
Rodty Berne. —“ I write to express to you 
my gratitude for the interest yon con¬ 
tinue to show in mo and my congrega¬ 
tion. It is not, deal' brother, an affair 
of money between you and me, nor 
between your church and imne; it is an 
affair of the heart. ‘Being all of one 
heart,’ says the Word. Well, I turn 
always at the more full rcab'zafion o^ 
the blessings attached to the union of 
believers, not only amongst brethren of 
the same denomination, and the some 
order, but among all the disciples ofrthc 
Lord wherever they ar«, and whateii^ 
form tb<y follow. And yon, dear 
friends, of the Independent Cfnurches of 
Scotland, yon and wo meet before the 
same Bitffe, and at the some table for 
the celebration of the same ordinances. 
That*which stren^hens and consoles 
you is also our bread and onr wine in 
the desert of this world; that which 
opposes and annoys you is the same 
Nw Sbribs.—V oL, Vn. 


which cftftts dust in our and 

stones m our patli. Yon have to lament 
the formalism which often enwraps its^f 
with a mantle of Orthodox Protestant¬ 
ism, but which is a stranger to the piety 
and the joy of solvation; we, on the 
other hand, have to mourn over au idola¬ 
trous superstition in which the inhabi¬ 
tants of our towns, and rural districtsf 
are plunged, over a sneering infidelity 
which laughs alike at the declarations of 
Christ, and the bulls of the Po])e, and 
over a protestantism altogether negative, 
professed by a multituae of strangers 
who risit ik'iissels for a longer or a 
shorter time.” — Rev* E, Panchaudy 
Brtissels. 

ITT.— Lonx>on Mission art Society. 
—The oll-cngrossing theme connected 
with the operatisns of this Society is the 
state of TuhitA It is well known how 
bravely and s»iccessftilly the patriotic 
Tahitians Imvc kept at bay the discip¬ 
lined armies of Frnncc, and repeatedly 
repulsed them. Tliis has only the more 
init»tcd their cruel invaders, and their 
utter destruction has been determined 
on by Prance; for which purpose an 
armament has just sailc(\ from Brest, 
consisting of ir)00 men, and carrying 
with it mountain artillery to dislodge 
the patriots from their fastnesses. What 
is to be done ? Arc we to stand by and 
sec these noble islanders murder^ by 
the tiger brood of Franco ? Assuredly 
not; but what can be done ? Had we 
to answer for ourselves we should say 
once, “Impeacli that false minister who 
sold the rights and the honours of Bri¬ 
tain by acknowledging the French Pro¬ 
tectorate in Tahiti—an island discover¬ 
ed by a Britisli captain, named origin¬ 
ally after a British sovereign, and which 
was thus ipso facto by the Law of Na¬ 
tions under British protection ;■ to say 
nothing of treaties and promises on the 
part of the British Government: im¬ 
peach, wo say. Lord Aberdeen; then 
dfynmid of government to renounce his 
dastard deed; to insist upon the immg- 
diate abolition of the Protectorate of 
France in Tahiti; if this is refused, 
to send out on armament snfiicient to 
scourge the marauders backtotlleir own 
land.” This is what we would have the 
country to do; for this is what right jus¬ 
tice and honour demand. But ere this 
could he accomplished the poor Tahiti¬ 
ans may be<»annihilated; and it is desir¬ 
able that in the meantime something 
should be done to save, if possible, their 
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lives. We cor<lially, tlierefore, embrace 
the proposal of the directors of the Lon¬ 
don Missionaiy Society, that memorials 
should be addressed to l^rd Palmerston, 
beseeching the government to interfere, 
so as to secure permission for all the 
Tahitians who are so disposed to leave 
the Island, and join their Queen at 
'Halatea. We arc rejoiced to sec the 
country stirring in this matter, and trust 
that it will not be in vain. Let our 

brethren move in it wmdiaiGly in 

every town and village. Besiege Down- 
ing-Street with memorials. Let the 
government sec wc arc determined in 
the matter. And if this docs not suc¬ 
ceed, then np women of Scotland I 
Mothers and maidens of aland on whoso 
soil no invader's foot was ever sntfered 
to rest I np, and surround the throne of 
your Queen, and give her no peace until 
she attend to the plaintivle cry of injured 
Poinaro; and from the sanctuary of her 
own invincible throne send^Torth succour 
‘co her suffering and helpless sister—the 
. Island-Queen of the South! 

IV.— Romanism on the Continent. 
—Some people arc fond of saying “llo- 
maiiism is not what it was; it is more 
tolerant, more enlightened, more scrip¬ 
tural.” Wc wish they could see it where 
it is dommant; they would speedily change 
their views of it. We shall occasionally 
afford our readers an illustration or two 
of what Romanism is on the Continent 
at this present time; from which tlicy 
will judg<f for themselves how far this 
odious systeiii has changed its ancient 
character. Let them take at present the 
following specimens of its toleration:— 

“ Having observed to Mr. D— , of O—, 
that it was his duty to bring up his fii- 
mily in a Christian manner, ho answered, 
that he considered domestic peace of the 
greatest importance. ‘ But,’ said I, * the 
everlasting salvation of the soul is at 
, stake.' ^ Ves, but domestic peace goes 
before all.’ * Have the Bible colporteurs 
been at O— ?’ * Yes, I have got several 
Bibles and Hew Testaments.’ ‘ It is not 
sufficient to possess them, you must read 
them with your family,’ ‘ Yes, but do¬ 
mestic peace 1 The priest ^ill refhso 

absolution to my wife, i& she read the 
Bible.' * But you ought not to yield; 
you ought to obey the commandments of 
God.’ * Oh I the children often amuse 
themselves with these books.’ ‘You 
should instruct, and imt amuse them 
therewith.’ ‘Yes, hut the priest wUl 
refuse al solution to their mother; and 


I prefer peace in the house. When the 
children are grown up, they may do as 
they like.’ 

“Alas I the two speakers separated 
without any beneficial result; the trea¬ 
sure of the^e being the word of God, 
that of the other, domestic peace. 

“During the severe winter at the be¬ 
ginning of the year, the two following 
circumstances occurred:— 

“An unmarried man in the environs 
of J— , having been for some time des¬ 
titute of employment on account of the 
name of the Jjord Jesus, whom he openly 
confessed, was reduced to the necessity 
of asking a piece of bread of a neighbour 
who was still imbued with the prejudices 
of the Romioh faith. The latter an¬ 
swered, that he would give him no assist¬ 
ance until he saw him return to the 
bosom of the Romish Church. To which 
the following noble reply was addressed: 

* I would rather die of liunger than take 

a part in your superstitions. God, who 
has given mo to know him, will never 
leave nor forsake me.’ Some time after- 
w-u^s, he providentially found employ- 
nlbnt. ^' • 

“One of the converts of L— has long 
been an object of the most violent oppo¬ 
sition. The priest exhorts his parish¬ 
ioners to shun him as they vrould shun 
a wolf, and to shut their doors against 
him, lest a curse should fall upon them. 
Thus onr poor brother is become the 
object 'of general hatred. All his old 
employers have withdrawn their support 
from him; so that, during the last severe 
winter, he has undergone the greatest 
privations, having been on one occasion 
fur four days togetber unablo to allay 
tht ciies of his tour little children calling 
for bread. But this circumstance served 
to manifest the love of the brethren 
of 0*—. As soon as they were mode 
a(^uainted with the situation of this 
poor man, (the only convert in his vil- 
lagc,) they idl hastened, notwithstanding 
their own poverty, to contribute to the 
relief of his family. One of them, hav¬ 
ing only one loaf, did not hesitate to give 
half of it. 

♦ “ When I went to L— to see our per¬ 
secuted brother and sister in their dis¬ 
tress, I expected to find them cast down 
under the weight of their affi^tions, but 
was agreeably disappointed with the 
calmness and serenity they displayed. 
'Wo are happy,’ saj^ they, 'that auch a 
trial did not come iy>on us in the time • 
of our ignorance, for then we should 
have murmured and rehcUod against 
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God. Now that ho has given us grace 
to know hinii he leads us to see his will, 
and disposes ns to submit to it.’ ” 

V.—ChUHOH of EkOLAIO) tASTOEAL- 

Aid Society.—A t themce^gof the Ge¬ 
neral Committee, on the 1st inst., fifteen 
new grants, amounting to ^£1262, were 
made: ten of these arc for additional 
curates, one is to provide an income for 
the incunibcnt of a new church and dis- 
trietj and four for lay-assistuuts. TJjc 

aggregate population under the minis¬ 
terial care of the incumbents is 114,400, 
and the average amount of their in-, 
comes X161. Thirteen of the incum¬ 
bents arc without parsonagc-Uouscs. At 
the same meetings twcnty»one gnants for 
additional curates, an<l five for lay-assis¬ 
tants, amounting to £1950, were re¬ 
newed. The Society now aids 311 in¬ 
cumbents, having under their ministerial 
care 2,151,027 souls, or each an average 
charge of 6916 souls, while the average 
rate of their incomes is only £199, and 
156 of these incumbents are without par¬ 
sonage-houses. The grants p^^vide 
stipends for 296 alcrgytnen and Gff'Hy- 
assistants, calling for an cxpcmlitiive of 
£32,333 per annum, when all the grants 
shall be in operation. 2.35 curates and 
sixty-one lay- assistants arc now supported 
by the Society, and the actual payment.s 
of the institution arc now at the rate of 
£26,423 per annum. Twenty-tliree 
applications for grunts for seventeen 
additional curates and six lay-assistants, 
requiring a further sum of ^1829 to 
provide tlic stipends arc no^v before the 
committee. 

VI.— ^Tiie New PnAUET. —Wc iook 
upon every new discovery which tends 
to establish the practical advantages of 
astronomical science, as so muchr gained 
for the cause of human usefulness. It 
is, then, with great pleasure thaf we 
hailed the late discovery in astroff- 
omy, which proves that certain conclu¬ 
sions can be arrived at in that science, 
as well as in the purer mathematics. 

A young Frenchman named Le»Ver- 
rier, refiectiug upon idic hitherto ioex-. 
plicable changes of the planet Uranus, 
determined to investigate the cause of 
those changes, which had long puzzled 
scientific men; os often calculating the 
attraction of all the known bodies, it 
wa^ still found that Uranus appeared 
in places to whicn none of these attrac¬ 
tions could have drawn it. To find out 


this unlcno^vn force was the object of Uo 
Vemer. The difficulties attending such 
an investigation may bo gatliered from 
the fact that the different forces and at¬ 
traction^ of all the known bodies had 
first to be calculated, in order to deter¬ 
mine the position and magnitude of the 
unknown controlling force which hod 
made its effects visible in the various in-, 
explicable changes of position assumed 
by Uranus— for that there was some 
other uudiscoYcred body, there could be 
no doubt. Accordingly the young philo¬ 
sopher, in the solitude of* his cliamber, 
tvorked out the problem, and determined 
the position and magnitude of the body 
which Is now called by his name. He 
showed that tins hitherto undiscovered 
foi'ce which controlled the motions of 
Uranus, must be a planet moving round 
the sun at twice,^he distance of Uranus, 
and having on«thc first of next Januaiy 
a longitude of 325 degrees. It is a 
white star of the eighth magnitude, very 
near ISatum. M. LeVerrier, after oal^ 
culatiug the forces of the known planets, 
created a hypothetical planet, to which 
he assigned muss, orbit, period of revo¬ 
lution, and position, dl of which ho 
changed until a combination was obtain¬ 
ed which g.avc the effects known to have 
been produced on Uranus. Having 
brought his calculations to thls])oint, ho 
obtained the aid of Doctor Gnile, who, 
on the evening of the 24tli of Septem¬ 
ber, discovcrefl, by the aid of a telescope, 
the new planet in the position indicated 
by LeVerrier, It has^siuep been ob¬ 
served by several astronomers in Britain 
and America.—Tho^ liypothcsis of this 
new planet w'as first broached by Lo 
Verricr on the 10th of November, 1845, 
before the French Academy of Sciences. 
As curly os 1842, the celebrated astron¬ 
omer, Bessel, had intimated to Sir John 
Herscliell the probability of the exist¬ 
ence of such a planet as that discovered 
by Lo Vorrier, and the theory was also 
entertained by Mr. Adams, a young 
mathematician of Cambridge. But Le 
Verrier deserves all the credit of the 
discorexy. For him it was reserveef to 
indicate the exact ^rbit, position, and 
period revolution of this star, the dis¬ 
tance of wluch from the earth is sup¬ 
posed to b^ot less than three tfiousand 
three hundred millions of miles. Its 
period of revolution round the sun is not 
less than two hundred and twenty years 
—nearly .three times that of Uranus. 
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Too Late. —When the hour of death 
comes—when the judgment comes— 
when the great white throne shall be set 
—when the hooks shall be opened 
—when the Judge of the quick nnd the 
dexid shall be seated on the tribunal of 
final judgment—then it will bo too late 
for repentance. Not merely one moment 

•’too late, but for ever too late. 

“The time for seeking forgiveness/* 
said Mr, Clifibril, on a certain occ.osion, 
to his daughter, who was listening with 
deep intCTv*.Bb “will be over on thot 

duy, Tlint timo w now.” 

“ But if we are sorry, viry sorry, in¬ 
deed/' said Kuth. 

Mr, Clifford shook his head : 

“ Every one will be very sorry indeed 
then, Kuth. The greatest sinner who 
ever lived, the man who was most care¬ 
less, who oven laughed at the thought of 
death and judgment, will be very sorry 
indeed; but his sorrow will come too late.*' 

“Too late?’* replied Ruth, thought- 
fhlly. 

i “ Yes ; it is not a strange thing, is it, 
to find ourselves too late even in this 
life? There arc instances happening 
daily, and they arc warnings, if we will 
but profit by them. I ■^vill give you one, 
which I am sure you have not forgotten. 
Do you not remember the last time we 
went from Cottinghum to King^vood, 
when I said I would take you back by 
the railroad? You were called early, 
your box was ready, your breakfast was 
prepared, there, was nothing wanting, 
out that yefa should be dressed in time. 
Instead of drdfesing, you played; you 
thought one minut(5‘ could not signify. 
Your mamma warned yon, but you did 
not listen. You did not understand 
that there was any thing in the world so 
fixed that it would not stop for you, 
even though it might be a question of 
life and death. At length we set off; we 
walked quickly, and looked about us 
continually, and often I said that 1 
feared we should be too late; but you 
did not con^prehend how it could bS 
possible. It was but a short walk, and 
we saw the great steam enf^nc as it 
stopped opposite th6 station house; we 
even wat(^ed the people moving about 
the carrtages, and we ueardWie panting 
noise of the engine, and the calling of 
the policemen. We drew nearer and 
nearer, and yon thought we wore quite 
safe; there was a slight motion in the 


train, and the smoke ascended into the 
air, and as the people who were standing 
by stood still and fixed their eyes upon 
the long Jinc of carriages, it rushed 
swiftly away, and we found ourselves 
one minute too late. No exertions, 
no entreaties could avail us then. That 
was being one minute too late for an 
earthly journey, but it is equally pos¬ 
sible to bo one minute too late for 
heaven ,”—Laneton Parsonage. 

* Which of the Two? —It was the 
custom among the zealous Catholics, 

wlicu the consecrated boot Wa9 CtUXlcd 

to and from church iu procession, to how 
their heads, fall on their knees, and 
w'orship it as it passed. One day iwo 
such processions issued at the same 
moment from churches on the opposite 
sides of the street, as a man of some 
weight by his station and learning, 
hated by the Catholics ns an obstiuatc 
and able leader of the Huguenots, came 
by. The fearless reformer kept his up¬ 
right position, with his hat on his head. 
The kjadcr of one of the processions, a 
vip?^t and ^>':sccqtmg priest, ap¬ 
proached him fiercely, and said “ Impious 
man I why dost thou not fall down and 
worship thy Creator, the God wdiomwc 
carry ?” The Huguenot looked for a 
moment at the priest, and at the two 
processions, and then deliberately asked 
“ Which o f die two ?’* The priest was 
utterly confounded by this unexpected 
question* rejoined his procession without 
replying, and continued his way.— For^ 
eign Qvarterty Review. 

A False Pbophet. —One of the 
leaders of a fanatical sect called the 
Frcijch Prophets, having been committed 
for seditious language, another of the 
fraternity named Lacy, called on the 
Chief Justice (Holt), and desired the 
servant to say that he must see him, for 
ho oame from the Lord God. On being 
almittcd, he said, I come from the Lord 
Avho has sent me to thee, and would have 
thee grant a nolle prosequi for John 
Atkins, his servant whom thou hast sent 
to prison.*’ “ Thou art a false prophet 
and a lying kxiav<^” said the Chief Jus¬ 
tice, for if the Lord had sent thee, it 
would have been to the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, for he knows it is not in my power 
to grant a nolle pposequi ; but I can grant 
a warrant to committ thee to bear him 
company,” which ho forthwith.— 
Edinburgh Review, * 
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OIIllISTIAN MISSIONS. 

« 

CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY. 

Missionary Zeal of tlic First Christians—Defection—Martin Luther—Divinely- 
appointed Work of the Kcfomintion MovcmeTit tiic F^nancipation of the Church, 
not the Kvanf;clixation of the World—Principal Design of these Papers—Much 
Missionary Etlbrt before the Establishment of thrf great Missionary Societies— 
Glance at the Missionaiy Field—Two Solemn Facts. • 

“Go YE INfflO AWj the AND PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREA¬ 

TURE.” This was the last command which the blessed Saviour gave to 
liis disciples ere ho was taken from them. And most heartilpr did they 
enter into tho spirit of thoir Lord’s commission. Buming.Avith fervent 
zeal for the divine glory, and disinterested love to thcii* fellow-mon, “they 
went forth every where prcaehmg the word.” Every Christian man was 
a Christian missionary. Each one felt the duty to be binding on himself 
—to make Icuown to othci^i, so far as his influence extended, tho “ great 
salvation.’* No one ever thought of saying, “ It is not niy business.” It 
was felt to be the one great business of all. They saw the frorld.perish- 
ing for want of tho knowledge of Christ, and they willingly dovoteci them¬ 
selves—their time, their talents, their wealth, their all—to tho glorious 
work of diflusing that knowledge around them. 

And according to their disinterested and self-sacrificing zeal, so was 
their success. In the coiAso of a few years, tho gospel was preached 
throughout tho whole of the JEloman empire, and great multitudes were 
converted to the faith. The m^iversal feeling of the Christian commu¬ 
nity, in those days of pure faith and ardent love, was that expressed 
aftciwards by tho apostle of tho G(jptilos:—“Necessity is laid upon me; 
yea, wo is unto me, if I preach not tho gospel.” 

But, by and b^e, a cnan^o came over the whole scene, Tho'*clear 
light of the morning was sucooeded by a'day of darkness and ^loom. 
“ The mystery of iniquity,” which had been secretly working^even in the 
ajpoatolic age, began gradually to develope itsSlf. Corruption overbroad 
the church. The Isiimle institutions of the gospel were converted into 
goigoous pageants. Earnestness and sincerity wore exchanged for pcHup 
and show. , Heartless superstition and fantastic mummery usurped tho 
New Series. — Vol. VIL » * * 
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place of the work M faith and labour of love. The man of sin” 
enthroned himself in the temple df God; and the professing chnroh of 
Qod, curtained in by Papal darkness, sunk into a sound sleep, forgetful 
alike of her own privileges, and of the claims of the perishing heathen. 

For many centuries did this sleep of death continuo; and most appro- 

priatoly arc these eentunes called “ the Jart ages.’* But at length God 
in his mercy interposed. In the monastery of Erfurt there lived an Angus- 
tinian monK, named Martin Luther. Ho had fled thither (to use his own 
words) “tormented with horror and the fear of death,” His conscience 
Vas awakened to a sense of sin; and he endeavoured, by fasting, watchr 
ing, prayer, and self-inflicted penances of various kinds, to obtain peace 
with God. “ I toiled,” says ho, “ as U slave, to obtain tranquillity of 
mind and peqcc of conscience before God, and sought in vain, amid pro¬ 
found darkness, for tlio^ light of life,”* Wliilc thus employed in vain 
endeavours to work out a righteousness for himself, he found on the sholyos 
of the library an old and neglected Bible. Ho read;—and as he read, 
his eyes were opened. “ The glorious gospel of the blessed God,” in all 
its simplicity and power, beamed upon liis soul. He was amazed—ravished 
—subdued. His conspicncc was pacified. His fears were assuaged. His 
soul found rest in the atoning sacrifice of the crucified one. And power- 
fiilly did the word of truth work in him. Strong in the grace of Christ, 
ho arose and burst the chains of priestly usurpation which had bound him, 
arfd, rejoicing in the liberty of the gospel, he sounded the silver trumpet, 
announcing peace and reconciliation throujijS' the one jpacrifice of the Son 
of God. The boasted universality of th^" Papal Churcli was broken, and 
the Protestant Reformation advanced triumphantly, gathering strength as 
it marched onward, and diffusing life and joy all around. The church of 
God came foHh from the inglorious slunihcr of the dark ages, and once 
more manifested the life and power of lier divine head. 

For a lengthened period, however, even the Protestant Churches put 
forth little or no effort for the salvation of thebfnightcd heathen. Luther 
and his associates were fully occupied with the struggle necessary to effect 
their own emancipation from the yoke of Papal thraldom. This was suf¬ 
ficient to engross all their energies; and instead of wondering that they 
did not send the goe.pol to the heathen, we ought to feel deeply thankful 
that they were honoured of God to break the fetters of spiritud despotism, 
and thus prepare the way for their successors to go up, free and unshackled, 
and take possession of the world in the name of their divine Master. 

Every great movement, besides incidentally put'ting into operation a 
multitude of subordinate agencies, which afl work in their own time and 
manner towards their appropriate resulf, has some one ^eoial puxpose 
pecidiar to itself, which it has to work out by means of its own direct 
agency. In the working out of this purpose, it expends itself;—^beyond 
this piorpose its direct agency is unavailing, r Now, the divinely-appomtod 
work of the Luther^ movement was, noj; the evangeliza/6ion of the world, 
but the emancipation of the chivreh. It effected much, indeed, which has 
a bearing^pu the former object; but the latter was its own peculiar work, 
and in the accomplishment of tlis, its direct and special, enemes expended 
themselves. In order to the accomplishment of the worlds evangeliza- 
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tion, another mighty movement, conducted by auotll^r generation of men, 
behoved to be cullod into being. Of this^ movement^ or rather of the ’ 
several movements having this object in view, we shall treat in subsequent 
chapters; directing our attention, especially, to the period which inter¬ 
vened between the Lutheran reformation and the formation of the great 

missionary societies of oiir day. An opinion seems to prevail amongst 

many who are otherwise well informed on religious subjects, that little or 
nothing was attempted for the world’s evangelization until about the close 
of the last century. This erroneous impression wc shall endeavour to dis- 
lodge from the minds of those who may nave entertained it, by presenting* 
t* them the facts of the case, collected from various quarters, and formed 
into something like a connected narrative. The great reviving of the 
missionary spirit which took place some fifty years since, had the clFeot of 
casting into the shade the previous labours of God's servants; but it were 
a grievous error to overlook—and a *gi*ievous sin tb depreciate—these pre¬ 
vious labours. During tlio two centuries which elapsed between the 
reformation in Germany and the formation of the Baptist Missiona^ 
Society in England, not a few devoted men had their spirits stirred within* 
them, when they contemplated the state of the idolatrous nations, and 
were led, not oidy to cry mightily to God, that lic»would arise and plead 
his own cause, but to go forth to the dark abodes of Paganism, bearing 
with them the lamp of divine truth, to illumine the darkness. While wo 
rejoice that such great efforts arc now being made for the diffusion of the 
gospel, let us not despise tlic S^rmcr day of small tilings, or fail to cherish 
the memory of "Jiosy who went f(;rth weeping, bearing precious seed. 

In closing these introductory remarks, wc may bo permitted to cast our 
eye for a moment on the wide field of missionary labour which our world 
still presents, and to remind ourselves and our i*oadcrs of the obligation 
under which we are laid, as the jirofessed disciples of Christ—to extend 
the knowledge of the gospel to all the cuds of the earth. The population 
of our globe is generally estimated at one thousand millions. Of tlusse, 
upwards of six himdred millions arc still ignorant of the gospel—^immersed 
in all thft darkness of heathen superstition—and going down to the gravp, 
generation after generation, with a lie in their right hand» Every day 
which passes over our heads, upwards of forty-one thousand of our fellow- 
creatures die without having h 9 ard of that only way of salvation which 
the gospel reveals. When we speak of millions, or hundreds of millions, 
we have no adequate conception of what is meant by the words wo use. 
We deal with symbols “only ;*—the mind is unable to ^asp the reality. 
The following calculation may enable us to form sometMng like a correct 
conception of the subject. Bstimathig the heathen population of the world, 
as above, at six hundred millions, and supposing them to be brought under 
Christian instruction at the rate of one*thousand every day, it would take 
sixteen hundred and forty yea^ before the whole six hundred millions 
were brought under,instruotion. And during these sixteen hundred and 
forty years, forty-eight suocessive generations of the he^hen woi^d have 
passed into eternity, uninstructed and unsaved! Is there not samething 
absolutely appalling in such a contemplation ? 

Let these two &cts lay hold of the mind of the devout reader :—Firstf 
Fofty-one thousand immortal beings are d^ng every day, without having 
heard of the name of Jesus;—and secondly, “ There is no other name 
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under heaven given albong men 'vAcroby wc must bo saved, than the name 
of Jesus.” And in view of Ijicae solemn facts, let him ask himself—Is 
it a time for me to pamper tho flesh, or to expend in vanity and luxuiy 
the Bubstanoc which God has given me, when the groans of a perishing 
world arc sounding in my cars, and from sis hundred millions of the human 

family the Macedonian cry is heard—** Como Qver unto ns and help us?” 


’ EARLY RECORDS OF MONASTICISM. ^ 

The attempts made in certain quarters to renwe religion^ hy appealing 
to tho carly^ages of the church, has had the ©fleet of subjecting the reli¬ 
gion which tlicn prevailed to a severpr scrutiny than used formerly to be 
applied to it. Much that used to ho taken for gi'anted is now questioned, 
and much that used to pas*s for religion is now more carefully weighed in 
^tho balance with sound scriptural piety, and fourld miserably wanting in 
all that can secure for it respect in our estimation. As it is right that 
the church of Christ^should learn wisdom by tho errors which liaA O been 
committed,—marking ^he connection between tho nature of tho seed sown 
and tho fniit produced,—so is it useful that the liistory of her errors— 
whence they sprung, and whither they led—should be minutely explored, 
Aot merely with the view of gratifying curiosity, but to servo as examples 
to us upon whom later ages have conic, if the intent that we should not 
be led away, as our fathers were, by tliS glare of an arddlit, but mistaken 
zeal. 

Tho rise and continued existence of monkery in the bosom of the 
Christian church, is one of the most remarkable and instructive moral 
pbenomena presented to our view by ecclesiastical hist(wy; and a right 
understanding of it will never fail to make Bible Clu*istians cling with 
greater tenacity to the law and the testimpny, as the only safe guide in 
religion, creating in them an abhorrence of every thing that professes to 
improve the divine directory, whether under the name of reflation or 
tradition. It- is our intention to give, in a manner sufiieiently full to ren¬ 
der them instructive, one or two of the lives of ancient monks, in the 
purest and best time of the order, beforit monasteries had become, what 
they too often were, hot-beds of vice; and in doing so, wo must premise 
that tho study of such memorials will bo o^ little utility, if tho men be 
regarded merely as isolated individuals, shooting off in a path of their 
own, from the general mind by which they were surrounded. So far was 
this from being the case, that they in?ty bo more properly regarded as a 
supply to the appetite then existing in the church general, something that 
suited the prevailing taste, ahd foixad favour with the multitude. Monkeiy 
properly cannot be said to have created th^ taste for the spurious religion 
exhibited by it, l^ut rather that it was itself tho creation of tlic unscrip- 
tural id^as which had been becoming for a long time more and more 
xampaijt,^ until they arrived at such a pitch, that the church at large was 
rea^ to acknowledge, as its brightest stars, such ^en as Antbcmy and 
Martin. A history of tho Mormons, or tho followers of Johanna South- 
oote, in our own day, would afford little instruction, beypnd what might 
be gathered from the ^y errors of a few individuals, despised as fanatics 
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by tbo general body of Cbristians. These arc wandering stars, having no 
affinity to the great Christian community, *But it was otherwise with the 
monks. They were honoured by all, from the bishops downwards, and 
thoroforo they afford a fan- ovidonco of the comlitlon at which the chrlstlon 

mind gcnerallv had arrived. The memorials of them handed down to us 
were written by some of thb leading men of the church, as Athanasius and 
Jerome,—written for the purpose of instructing the people in the way of 
salvation, by holding up to their view bright patterns of Christian cxcfll- 
lenoy, as examples worthy of all imitation, as instances of the nearest .* 
piJfesible approach to tlio purity of heaven upon earth. However errone¬ 
ous these ^tinguished men proved themselves, by such productions, to 
be, in their estimate of what constitutes tnie scriptural piety, they give 
pretty decisive evidence that tlic estimate formed by the chm'ch in gene¬ 
ral was not more correct. They wrote for the ehuroh then being, and 
they must have known the mental condition of those for whom tliey wrote; 
nor would tlicy readily \'i.sk their credit with the multitude by commending 
to notice, as a sample of genuine cliristianity, what was at all likely to 
bo repudiated by a better and sounder judgment. If such men as the 
Bov. 13. Noel, or Drs. Chalmers and CantUish, wer^ to Avrito momorials of 
persons they considered eminent for sanctity, and to publish thorn with tlio 
avowed purpose of exciting admiration and stimulating the mind of the 
Christian public, would it not be a fair inference for any one to draw, a 
thousand years lienco, that tho^xamplcs which those men held up for imi¬ 
tation afforded ii fair sample 6i >fhat was in tlieir day considered to be 
genuine religion? The respect in which these ministers arc hold proves that, 
whether right or wrong, their opinions agi’ce with those of the mass of the 
religious public; and if such can bo predicated of them, it can bo c^^ually 
so of Athanasius, Iho groat eliampion of orthodoxy against the Arian 
heresy, to whom wo are indebted for the Athanasian creed, and the con¬ 
demnation of Ariunism at the council of Nice; who is also the author of 
the life of the monk Authoity—a name not easily forgotten by the ifiha- 
bitants of the Scottish metropolis, who have (picnchcd thpir thirst vrith 
the pure water of “ St. Anthony’s Well” on Arthur’s Scat.^ * 

Anthony was bom in the year 251, and, having lived^nearly 105 years, 
must have existed till 360, after wliich Athanasius wrote his life; so 
that the picture of religion preSented to us caiTics us back to tbe third 
and fourth centuries. But wc must not think that the doctrines of 
devils, forbidding to man*y,* and commanding to abstain from meats, 
exhibited in this man’s life, seeking to make men holy by wrenching 
them from the relationships and hiijbits of social life, grow up like Jonah’s 
gourd in a single night—neither, alas! has one night sufficed to wither 
it. As early as 100 years from the i^cath of the last of the apostles, an 
obloquy had become attaeliod in the minds of Christians to the matrimo¬ 
nial connection, as if it involved a degree of impurity, and rendered a man 
less fit to officiate fis a priest—abjuration of the sexual relationship had 
begun to he considered highly meritoriou^—and an order of jjedicated 
vir^n$ had been established in tbe church. TertuUian expressed in strong 
terms his indignation at the idea of one who had contracted a second 
marriage, baptizing or making the eucharistic oblation. In TertuUian's 
time, liowover, sobriety of mind on this subject had not been altogether 
swept away, for wo mid a cotempomry of his, Olement of Alexandria,, 
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• cndoayoimDg to stom tlio flood of error that had «o stroi^ly set in,— 
expostulating with those who Vould fain he holier than the Lord himself, 
asking whether they really meant to reprove the apostloa^—two of whom^ 

Poter and Andrew, were married men, and another of whom, Paul, asserts 
that he had power to lead about a wife, a sister, even as the other apostles. 
But Clement’s voice was a solitary one, and proved unavailing to stem the 
tide whiclrtBowed in the direction of celibacy; and at the time Athana- 
site wrote the life of Anthony, and Jeromo the life of Paulus, there seems to 
«have been no Clement to lift up even the feeblest voice of admonition. 
Error had the ascendancy ; and to maintain truth, as to what constitutes 
true piety, would have been to forfeit character, and to cause the utterer 
of it to be branded as an enemy of tho*^rcligion of Jesus Christ. 

Monkery was not in any sense the offspring of Christianity, but the 
introduction of a foreign clement, by*whieh Christianity was choked, and 
almost utterly annihilated. The dogma which formed the main ingre¬ 
dient of monkery had been long known in the heathen world, before the 
preaching of the gospel. The intellect of man liad been for ages at work, 
aided by fanatical enthusiasm, to discover a remedy for the disorders of 
humanity, to the exts^cnco of which even heathenism could not shut its 
oye. In their search for truth, they thought they had discovered the 
mighty secret, that as evil was inherent in matter, tho only way to bring 
the spirit of man into a state of true holiness was to divorce it from mat¬ 
ter, and the more entirely this divorce coul<J,be effected, tlic brighter would 
tho spirit shine. What will not man dq. in the way macerations, pen¬ 
ances, and abjurations of earthly ties, under tho influence of the opinion, 
that by doing so, he is making himself more like God, and earning the 
reputation of being next to God—tho holiest on earth? Under the influ¬ 
ence of this opinion, what has he nut done ? Such was the religion which 
pervaded to a great extent tho heathen nations, at the introduction of the 
gospel; and with this Christianity had to do battle. This was tho oppo- 
sitioft of science, falsely so called, of which tho apostles warned tho early 
Cliristians, Ics^ it should rob them of their simplicity in Christ. The 
warning wfis pnhoeded; and after Christianity had spread over the then 
known world, while its professors dept tho enemy sowed tares,—so that 
in a little season, we are called to contemplate this heathen dogma, of 
purifying tho spirit by divorcing it from nfatter, again triumphant in the 
very heart of the Christian church—cliristianised in name, though still 
heathen in its essence—acted out by men who used the name of Christ, 
who professed to do battle for him againi^. the powers of darkness, and in 
his name to do many wonderful works, % So litfle was the Christianity of 
the first apostolic ages Bible Christianity, that it seems to have been impo¬ 
tent to withstand the attacks of hej^then philosophy, and almost without 
a struggle, gave place to the abominations which, by growth and concre¬ 
tion, presented ero long tho compound mass'which wo call Popery, “ The 
plowers plowed ujron her back; they made long their fhrrows.” 

As an illustration of the tnfth of these remarks, let us now contemplate 

THE LIFE OF ANTUONy. * 

Anthony was an Egyptian, bom of wealthy parents, and practised 
monkery in Egypt, ms monkish disposition seems to have been in him 
from his youth, as he neV^r wo^ild go to school, that he miglit avoid asso- 
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olaiing with other boys. Ho novor so ^nuch as learned to read. When , 
eighteen or twenty years of age, his parents died, leaving under his pro¬ 
tection an only sister. Six months after this, as ho wont to church one 

day, Ills ttougKts dwelt on tke early dirxstlans laying tliolr money at the 
apostles’ feet; and as ho entered church, he heard read the words addressed 
to the young man—“ Go ^and sell all that thou hast,” &c. Considering 
this as a message from God to himself, ho immediately disposed of all his 
property, making it over to the poor, with the exception of a little Jie 
reserved for his sister. On second thoughts, imagining that he bad not^ 

t one far enough, he disposed of this little remnant in the same way, and' 
aving entrusted his sister to the keeping of some nuns, devoted himself 
to the ascetic life. ’ ' 

When Anthony commenced his ascetic life, the monks do,not seem as 
yet to have bethought themselves o£ the idea tht^t, as the devil had been 
driven, by the spread of Christianity, from the haunts of men, to seek rest 
in desert places, if they would be time soldiers they should seek out the 
enemy, and fight him on his own territory. So at first he practised 
monkery in the neighbourhood of his own village, supporting himself by 
the labour of his hands, praying incessantly, and beloved by all the 
villagers, who looked on him as the friend of God,* At this time ho had 
many a conflict with the devil, and as many victories over him. To one 
of these encounters wo are indebted for a specimen of interpretation of 
scripture by no means uncommon in that illustrious and puim era of the 
church’s history, 31^^ tempted one day assumed the form of a black boy; 
and when Anthony asked him whb he was, he replied ho was the friend of 
fornication, that it was his business to tempt men to tliat sin, and that it 
was to him the projihct referred, when ho said, “ the spirit of whoredoms 
hath caused them to err,” 

Anthony was not contented with the victories ho had obtained over the 
wicked one, but went on strengthening himself more and more for future 
contests. lie often passcd,whole nights without sleep—ate but once a 
day, having bread, salt, and water for lii^aro—slept usually on the bare 
ground—and refused to anoint his body with oil, becausd, giving as 
little nourishment and care as possible to his body, ho rcalij^d a practical 
" explanation of another portion of scripture—“ W'hen I !iin weak, then am 
I strong.” > 

Practising monkery on so small a scale could not satisfy a mind so 
hitent on reaping all the glovy and profit of conflicts with Satan; so wo 
find him soon taking a step in advance, by retiring to some tombs, one of 
which he requested a friend to bloso upon him, and to bring him supplies 
of bread at long intervals. This was an aggression upon the devil’s 
idomain which would not bo easily tolerated; and so exasperated did his 
satanio majesty become, that when Ahthony’s friend came one day with 
broad, ho found him lying on the ground as if dead, from the blows 
inflicted by a host of demons, and uamed him to the cbproh in his native 
village. Awaking from the stupor, he begged his friend to cany him 
back to the tomb, where, though unable to stand, ho braved his foes. No 
doubt,^many of our seaders have seen pictures of the temptation of St. 
Ai^hony, in which the patient monk is represented as sitting unmoved 
amongst the most hideous assemblage of beasts and reptiles—^lions, bears, 
leopards, bulls, serpents, asps, scorpions, and W 9 lves. This tomb is the 
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, veritable spot where Ihi3 socno w&s enaotod; and there is little doubt that 
the poor man was so excited by his monastic severities, that, like the 
patients in delirium tremens, he actually believed he saw them all. 

As eminent ministers are considered best qualified to be professors of 
the various branohea of theoloOT, so it was natural to expeot that so emi¬ 
nent a monk as Anthony shomd in duo time be esteemed fit to become 
professor of monkery, and to deliver prelections to his younger brethren, 
on the great mysteries of the anti-satanic warfare. Accordingly, when 
between 50 and 60 years of age, after ho bad spent long enough time in 

* tombs and dosortod oastlosj among reptiles uud domoUSj tO bOOOIUC fuUj 
acquainted with their wiles, and with the easiest way of overcoming them, 
wo find him in the profe^orial chair* encouraging and instructing the 
younger brethren. He exhorted them to porsevoranco in their ascetic 
ufe, Slowing how Judag, in a single (light, lost the labour of his life. lu 
his discourses arc some excellent counsels, (could wo divest ourselves of 
the thought that it is monkery, and not true religion, they enforce,) 
interminmed with some very questionable positions in regard to original 
sin, which would cause modern orthodoxy to keep him at a respectable 
distance. As might be expected, the principal part of his instructions 
consisted of a detail of what he had learned about the mode of the deviUs 


attacks, in which the pli;^sical occupies a far more important place than the 
merely spiritual. However edifying to theological students might bo 
Anthony’s account of tlio various modes in which the devil carries on his 
work, the various shapes ho assumes,—of ^omen, wiy beasts, reptiles, or 
hosts of soldiers,—the logical conclusion, that he threatens only because 
he has not power to do more, with many soher-yninded applications of texts 
of scripture; wo must deny oursolvos the pleasure of transcribing them, 
and refer inquirers to tho full report of the hseture given by Athanasius. 

The fraternity must have increased greatly, so as to afford a class of 
students such as that to which Anthony gave his instructions, and to cause 
the good Bishop of Alexandria to rejoice in .beholding tho tree of monkery 
spreuiUng its roots and its br^ches. To his eye the monasteries in tho 
mountalni^^ thfc numbers of which now began to multiply, presented a 
spectacle so \)leasmg that he could not refrain from exclaiming, ** How 
goodly aro thy dwellings 0 Jsicob, thy tabernacles 0 Israel; like shady* 
values, and like a garden by tho river* side, and like tents which tho 
Lord hath pitched, and like cedars by tho waters.” 

Anthony was not behind his clay in thejnsane desire for martyrdom, 
which led so many fanatics, (for one hardly likes to give them tho 
Christian name,) to throw themselves info the hands of the executioner, 
QM a sure way of obtaining a bright crown in heaven. Ho came to Alex¬ 
andria during tho persecution of Maximin, and made himself as conspicu¬ 
ous as possible that he might atfract the notice of the magistrate, but 
apparently in vain, as he was long spared to fight with tho devil, and to 
present his bodj a living 8<icrijice by allowing the filth of a life-time to 
acGumulato upon carefully refraining from allowing water to touch it, 
but whe!i necessity compelled him to wade a stream, 

. His visit to Alexandria, and disappointment of a martyr’s crown* seems 
have animated him by a stiU deeper passion for the monastic Iffe, ^d 
' ip have led him to seek a spot among mountains, whore he should he 
more done, and in lessjianger of being elated by the visits of admirers 
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of his piety. It would be tedious to rchito the amazing conflicts he had 
in this mountain with the devil, and liow’the demons cimloyod every 
means in their power to induce him to leave the desert, ^ould such a 
man as Anthony flee ? not he indeed! In whatever shape, and whatever 
nmnbers they came, he defended himself with the sign of the cross, and 
defied them in the name of Christ. It is a weariness to hear of a man 
for a whole life-time imagining he sees devils in all variety of forms, and 
fighting against them as Don Qnixot against the windmills. But the 
story of Don Quixot is a fable, while that of Anthony is a reality, for wc , 

have no reason to think that he and his followers asserted any thing about 

their visions of the devil, which they did not bcliovo to be true; and if 
any of our readers are sceptical oif the subjcct'of a man being able really 
to believe such things, wc recommend to them neither homecopathy nor 
hydropathy, but just that they will put themsejves for a short w'hilo 
through the discipline to which Anthony subjected one Paul the simple 
who came to Icam monkery; and wo have no hesitation in guaranteeing 
their seeing many devils, and in as many shapes, as their amplest 
wishes can desire. When this Paul, (and Paul the simple he was,) had 
wrought at making baskets, having already msseeJ 'days without 
tahing any refreshment, Anthony made him undo his work and make it over 
again, a command which ho obeyed without any/lejcction in his countc- 
naneo, or even asking for a morsel of bread. After this lie was ordered U} 
moisten some loaves, but instead of being allowed to eat them, ho was 
bidden sing psalms^jmd pray, Sud then go to his rest. He was called up 
at midnight to pray, an exercise which he continued till three o’clock in 
the following afternoon, after which he was allowed to eat one small loaf. 
Those who have ever exporioiieed excitement in themselves, or seen its 
effects in others, will at once perceive that Anthony was well fitted to be 
a professor of monkoiy, and know how to give men eyes to see devils of 
any shape or number. 

The esteem in which religion of this kind was now held, may be 
gathered from the fact of his having bcci> sent for to Alexanflria to give 
his testimony against the Arians, whom he publicly denounced. ^Vnd If 
bis name could have such weight as to bo thought worthy *of being cast 
into the scale of controversy, need we wonder that his Visit to Alexandria 
was productive, in a few days, ^)f more conversions than wo might see in 
a year. A writer upon this subject says, “what a pity it is that his 
energies wore not oiiiplpyed in seeking the conversion of the heathen,”— 
but our exclamation would rather be, “what kind of conversions were 
those effected by his ministry?’^ 

Anthony spent the remainder oi his life in his mountain solitude, while 
his fame spread even to the palace of the Omsars, and led Constantine to 
write a letter to him. Ho md good rfccording to what he believed to bo 
God’s will, and amongst mneb fanaticism, and laborious efforts to lay'the 
foundation of a system destined to exhibit one of the mo'Hb hideous features 
of moral deformity, wo may fairly give hiZn credit for having done some 
good in repressing sin. , ' ’ * 

He died at the ago of 105 years, and the two monks who attended 
hiip at the last, obtained his property, which afforded to them the hand-* 
some legacy of a well-worn sheep skin a-pieco. 
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HgNDBRSON Oif THE MINOR PROPHETS. 

The Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets^ translated from the Original 
Hebrew: with a Commentary,^ Critical^ Phildogicedy and Exegetiedl, 
By E. Henderson^ D.D. 8vo., pp, x. 463. London. 1845. 

Thb portion of Scripiuroy to the elucidation of which this volume is 
* devoteattracts, we very mucli fear, considerably less attention from tko 
mass of Christians than most other parts of the prophetic writings. With 
individual passages, all are more or less familiar; but of the general tenor 
and import of these prophecies, and of the Divine oracles therein contained 
as a whole, the majority, we fear, are content to be ignorant, or to take 
up with a very vaguce and profitless survey; while of the individual 
passages which have passed as loca, classica into every body’s month, not 
a few, viewed entirely apart from the context in which the writer has 

5 laced them, are extensively misunderstood and continu^ly misapplied, 
'his, which all must admit to be a highly undesirable state of things, is to 
be ascribed, we suspect, in no small measure, to the greater degree of 
obscurity which bangs over the meaning of this section of the inspired 
volume. Apart from tlys, wo are at a loss to account for the compara- 
^ve neglect of the Minor Prophets, both in the pulpit and in the closet; 
for they have exactly the same claims upon oiu reverential and anxious 
study as any other part of Scripture, and ibust bo nojess^than other parts 
^‘profitable for doctrine, for reproof, I'or correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” If, however, from the difficulty wliich the reader finds 
in ascertaining the sense and general design of these prophecies, he be 
unable to turn their statements to any practical account, it is not to be 
wondered at that he should be found preferring those parts of Scripture, 
of which the meaning is more plain and the utility more obvious. 

Those considerations make us bail all judicious attempts to elucidate 
this part of the word of God, with peculiar alacrity. Of such, the number 
has not hitherto been very great, at least in this country. We have, 
indeed, only one work upon the Minor Prophets as a whole, that of New- 
come, of which thb best edition is the one issued by the late Dr. Booth- 
royd, as it incorporates the notes of Hors(£y on Hosca, and of Blayney on 
Zeebariah, with those of Newcome.* This work is of the second class of 
the Lowth school of commentaries—o6 neat^ and elegant criticism, 
ingenious conjectures, free emendations, classical elucidations, and very 
little either of genuine philology or S(tliJ exegesis. A work of a hi^er 
oast is the learned Pococke’s Commentaries on Hosea, Joel, Micah, and 
Malachi; but his remarks are so overlaid with the accumulated stores of 
bis learning, that the work is fittoef only for a limited class of readers, to 
ea/nothing of its being, after all, more instructive in the matter of oriental 
literature, than ift the meaning of the* Prophets. Dr.*'Stonard’s v^rk on 
Zeohariah is another jproductiSn of the Lowth school, and is, perhaps, the 
most valuable that school has produced; but it is far &om bein^ satisfac¬ 
tory to those who have boeu trained to a more cxaot scbolar^p and to 

• 

A eorrcctefl reprint of this edition appeared in 1896, edited by Mr. J. Harrison 
of Hoxton. 
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sounder liormeneutics than the school of’Lowth professed. As far, then, 
as British authorship is concerned, the field which Dr. Bjenderson has 
here assumed may he regarded as well nigh entirely unoccupied; and we 
rejoice that it has fallen into the hands of so ripe a scholar and so practised 
and principled an interpreter. 

In the interval which has elapsed since this volume came into our 
hands—and which has been much longer than we had intended, or can 
easily account for—wo have enjoyed the opportunity of carefully going 

over a very considerable part of it. We liave examined both the transla¬ 
tion of the text and the notes; and the result is a solid conviction that, 
bating a few passages in* which we think the author has not brought out 
the exact meaning; a few opinionsVhich he has uttered in the notes, and 
in which we are constrained to differ from him; and his favourite notion 
of the return of the Jews to their own land, which here, we think, as in 


his work on Isaiah, fetters and perplexes his exegesis whenever it comes 
in the way,—with thego exceptions, we regard the book as not only 
immeasurably the most valuable wo have on the Minor I'^rophots, but as 
affording one of the best specimens which the English language contains, 
of soimd, searching, and learned iiitcrijrctation of Sjrrpture. 

The three words by which Dr. Henderson has described his Commentary 
—“critical, philological, and cxegctical”—comprehend the qualities by 
which it is desirable every commentary on Scripture should be charac-, 
terised. Such a commentary ^hould bo critical, L e. the author should 
carefully attend .i>o^hc state of ;^he text which he is to translate and 
expound, so as to be satisfied, on sound critical principles, that it is in 
every case as nearly as may be correct. It should he philological, L e. 
the moaning assigned to the text should be such as the gi*amniatical pecu¬ 
liarities of the language from which the translation is made require or 
sanction. And it should be exegetical, by which is intended that a sound 
text, acciu’atcly translated, should further be made to yield, by a just 
henneneutieal process, the sense which the writer iutended his words to 
convoy. In these three departments of a comnientator^s duties, Dr. H. 
has shown himself well skilled. The execution of the work fully justifies 
the promise on the title page. To describe his efforts *in his own 
words,— 


“It has been his ^eat aim to present to the view of his readers the mind of the 
Spirit as expressed m the written dictates of inspiration. With the view of deter¬ 
mining this, bo has laid under contribution all the moans within his reach, in order 
to ascertain the original state of the Hebrew text, and the true and unsophisticated 
meaning of that text. He has constlintly had recourse to the collection of various 
readings made by Kennicott and He Hob's!; he has compared the renderings of the 
IfXX., the Targum, the Syriac, the Arabic, the Vulgate, and other ancient versions; 
he has consulted the best critical commentari^; he has availed himself of the results 
of modem philological research; and he has conducted the whole under the influ- 
encG'of a disposition to place himself in the times of the sacred writers—surrounded 
by thenpuciy which they exhibit, and impressed by the different associations, both 
of a polnrcal and a spiritual character, which they gnhody. In sA his investigations 
he has endeavoured to cherish a deep conviction of the inspired authority of the 
books ^ich it has been his object to illustrate, and of the heavy responsibility 
which attaches to all wha undertake the inteipretation of the oracles of God. 

“ in no instance has the theoiy of a double sense been permitted to exert its 
influrace on his expositions. The author is firmly convinced, that the more this 
theory is impartiplly examined, the more it will bo found that it ^es to unsettle 
the foundations of Hivine truth, unhinge the mind of 4he biblicm student, invite 
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the encer and ridicule of unb^ievew, 'and open the door to the extravagant vagaries 
of a wild and unbridled imagination. Hapi>ily the number of those who adhere to 
the multiform method of interpretation is rapidly diminishing; and there cannot be 
a doubt, that, in proportion as the principles of sacred hermeneutics come to be more 
severely studied, and perversions of the word of God, hereditarily kept up under 

the specious garb of Bpirltuality and a more profound uudorstandiug of Scripture, 
are discovered and exposed, the noccssity of abandoning such slippery and nntcnublo 

ground Trill l>e recognised, and tlie plain, simple, grammatical, and natural species 
of interpretation, adopted and ^ilowed.” 

Of such a work it is not easy to furnish a specimen, witliout introducing 
into our pages a larger amount of oriental type than is convenient for us, 
or might be agreeable to tbo majority of our readers. On this account 
wo aro obliged to select portions which, to those who aro not acquainted 
with Dr. Henderson's exogctical writings, will hardly convey a just idea 
of the multifarious andjacouratc erudition of the author. Wo trust, how¬ 
ever, they will keep in mind, that in making our selections, wc have 
avoided the more learned parts of tlie book. 

The following translation of Ilosca iii. 4, 6, with the accompanying 
comment, we commend to the attention of our readers; the notes may 
tend to convert sonus from prevailing whims, in which some good people 
in this country are forid of indulging, about the ten tribes:— 

“ Kor the children of Israel shall remain many days without a king, and without 
a prince, and without a saclificc, and without a statue, nnd without an cpliod, and 
Without images. Afterwards the children of Israel shall return, and shall seek 
Jehovah their God, and David their king; aiyl they shall tremblingly hasten to 
Jehovah and to his goodness in the latter d^v. •- « 

“ 4. This verse describes a period of great length, during which the Israelites 
were to have no civil polity, either under regal or princely rule j no sacred sacrifice j 
no idolatrous statue; no mediating priest; and no images or tutclaiy deities. This 
period cannot ho that of their dispersion previous to tlicir rctnim from Babylon; for 
the restoration of the wife of the prophet prefigured the restoration which took place 
on that return, agreeably to chap. ii. 19, 20, 23. It is true that when they were 
brought back along with the Jewish'exiles, the Israelites had no more any civil or 
ecclesiastical polity of their own; neither did they relapse into idolatry: but still, 
as in common with their brethren, they were subject to the same political nilc, and 
offered their 8a<;rifices to Jehovah at .tcrusalem, it follows that the days here pre¬ 
dicted musf be tliose which have succeeded to the Asmonean dynasty, or the dis¬ 
persion consequent upon the final destruction of Jerusalem. During the protracted 
period of more thad eighteen centuries, (a'aj Dw) they have been precisely in the 
circumstances hero predicted—separated frontf idolaters, aiid professedly belonging 
to Jehovah, yet never acknowledged by him in a church relationship. They have 
neither had a civil ruler, nor any of the consecrated offices and rites of their ancient 
economy. Thus Kimchi on the passage, * And \hcse nre the days of our present 
captivity, for we have neither king nor prineq of Israel, but arc under the rule of 
the nations, even under the rule of their kjpgs and their princes.’ Tiiis interpreta¬ 
tion, wliich alone suits the views fui-nishcd of the subject by the prophet, overturns 
the hypothesis of Dr. Grant, that the Kestorian Christians are the remains of the 
ten tribes. It cannot properly be said 4 >f them that they have continued in a state 
of separation from God, for they received the gospel in the earliest ages of Chris- 

tiahity. Some explain mt, both of legitimate dhcrifices and of such as were offered 
to faha gods; but/he grouping of this term with a statue, ns fol¬ 

lowing, with ter<^kiinj cfoarly shows that the prophet meant the former re- 
Btrictively. Kimehi briefly explains: ** without sacrifice to Gh>d, and without an imago 
for idolatrous worship.” From the prohibition Lev. xxvt. 1; Dent. xvi. 22, and 
the history, 2 Kings iii. 2; xvii. 10; x. 26,27, it is manifest that does not afand 
for altar, os the ancient versions render it, but denotes a statue or image of some 
iaUe deity. Comp, blicah.v. 13, the ^hod, was that part Of the high priest’s 
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dress which was worn above tho tunic and rche. It consisted of two pieces which 
hung down, the one in front over the breast, and,the other covering tho bach| and 
both reaching to the middle of tho thigh. They were joined together on tho 
shoulders by golden clasps, set in precious stones, and fastened round the waist by 
a girdle. In the breast part was the pectoral, containing the Urim and 

Thnmmim, by which divine responses were vouchsafed to the Hebrews. According 
to the Jews, the ophod in its complete state ceased with tho captirUy i fyr tllOJ 

specify the Unm and Thummim among the five things with respect to which the 
first temple dififered froth the second. I^XX. Urania,, prtestiiood, which 1 doubt not 


the Hebrew term was intended motonymically to denote in this place. the 

teraphim, were penatcsi or household gods. They were used at a very early period, 
as appears from the history of Kachcl, Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, 32, 34, 35. Comp. 1 Sam, 
xix. 13; 2 Kings xxiii. 24; £zek. xxi. 21; Zeeh. x. 2. That they were not only 
kept as tutelary deities, but also consuliA^d for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge 
of future events, appears fi*om several of the passages just quoted, Hence the 
rendering of the LXX. The etymology of tlic word is altogether uncertain. 

5. At a period still subsequent to that of their existeneft in the state just described, 
the Israelites (now amalgamated with the .Tews) are to be convei’ted to the true 
worship and service of Jehovah, under the spiritual reign of our Saviour, the pro¬ 
mised Messiah. To him fliey will then submit themsclvcR, and richly enjoy tho 
blessings of divine grace, communicated through his mediation. That David, 
here means neither the royal house of David, nor any human,monarch of that name, 
who is yet to reign over the Jews, us some have imagined, but the great Messiah 
himself, appears evident from Scripture usage. See Isa. Iv. 3, 4 ; Jcr. xxx. 9 ; 
£zck, xxxiv. 23, 24; xxxvii. 24, 25. As the name pvqpcrly signifies The Beloved, 
it quite accords with 0 ayu^itviTos Matt. iii. 17, and 0 fiya*9tp.iiia(, Eph, i. 6. Thus 
the T'arg.: ‘ And they shall obey Messiah the Son of David.’ The following is the 
Kabinnical interpretation :—‘Tlic*Jhibhins say, ■that He U tlie king Messiah; 
whether he be of tVie^ving, his name :* David, and whether he be of the slain, his 
name is David.’ Berachatli Jcnis. in Uaym. Martini Piigio Eidei, fol. 277. See 
also the Kabiiinical Commentaries on the above passages in Ezekiel. The use of 


bM, in the phrase n;rr-VN iincn, and not ip, or tho usual form, is intended to 
show that the fear here specified is not of the kind which ‘hath torment,’ and 
which causes those who are under its infiucncc to recede from its object, but such 


fear as attracts or Induces them to approach i&iU I'liis the addition Sti'Q ‘and 
to his goodness,’ clearly shows.^ Comp. Micnh vii. 17. As, lunvever, the idea of 
llceing or hastening from danger is also implied in verbs signifying to fear, I have 
rendered the words so as to include both. In this way liabbi liinclriim : ‘ they 
shall flee to him for Ijclp from all that mav be fc.iretl.* Comp^Jer. xxxi. 12 . 
EXX. iKirrn^oyrat it/ rf Kvpty xa) It) *ro7s ayaPeTs etvTou. While on the one hand 
the Jews, under the infiucncc of alarm, shall be exvited to fict from the WTjth to 
come, they shall be attracted by thc^lisplay of the divine goodness in tlie mediation 
of Christ, to confide in Him for all the blessings of salvation. nrtnM, the last 

of the days, L e. the days of the Messiah, as the liabhiiis interpret the phrase. See 
on Isa. i’i. 2, where Kimchi*says ttkpressly, * wherever it is said, * In the last of tho 
days,* it means the days of tho Mcssyih.’ ” 


» 


The following remarks upon a very important passage, Haggai ii. 7, 
appear to us worthy of serious attention:— 

“ The proper translation of n^rj wai will be, And, or, And then the ihisgs 

desired hy aU nations shall come, Tho Genitive being the Genitive of object, must 
be thui(j||||pcpressed. liPbw these objects of desire on the part of '«ll nations, cannot 
mean their riches, for no such riches were brouglrt to Jerusalem by all the nations 
—the gifts bestowed by some few of the heathen princes after the time of Alexander 
not in any degree exhausting theJbrce of tho language here employed. Neither 
could the prospect of contributions in more remote future time have operated in 
the ffej of encouragement upon the minds of those whom the prophet addressed, 
so os to induce them to proceed with their work. The objects in question, therefore, 
must ha\'e beemof a higher order— itya$h^die good things to come, t. e» 
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the Messingg of the N'ew Covenant. * There was fonnd to pervade the minds of the 
heathen, a deep and dark feeling the necessity of supernatural light and influence. 
Bewildered in the mazes of error and superstition, the^ could find nothing satisfac- 
to^ respecting the Divine Being, pardon, emancipation from the power of mofol 
evil, and a future state of existence; wd more or less earnestly desired to obtain 
information in regard to these impoxtont points. To adduce only one testimony 
from among many to bo found in ancient pagan writers. Socrates, endeavouring 
to satisfy the mind of Alcibiades on the subject of acceptable worship, says, It is 
iher^ort necessary to wait till sotm one may teach us how it behoves us to conauct ovr^ 
selves^ both towa^ the gods and men. To which Alcibiades responds: When shall 
that time arrive, O So&ratesi And who shall thaX Tsacker bei for most eagerly do I 
wuA to see such a man. —Plato, Alcibiades, ii. near the end. And as the time of the 
Bedecmcr's advent drew near, there was a general expectation of a Teacher and 
Deliverer, not only in the Jewish nation, ^bnt throughout tho world. To Christ, 
as the Light of the world, and to the spiritual blessings which flow through his 

mediation, tke propliccy strictly applies; and, with this reference, was admirably 

calculated to stiinuluto the Jews to porseyerance in building the temple, with which 
was inseparably connected the restoration of their ancient polity, during tho exis¬ 
tence of which the Messiah was to appear. The ‘ glory’ with which the temple was 
to be filled, was not tho rich and splendid furniture, ^c., but a resplendence, con¬ 
sisting in the manifestation of Jehovah himself. Comp. Zoch. ii. 5, with Ezek. 
xliii, 4, 5; Exod. xl. 34, 35 ; 1 Kings vui. 11. 


• THE FAITH AND WORSHIP OF OUR FATHERS. 

[From an address delivered by the Rev. Dr. ^acon, at tl>p laying of tho founda¬ 
tion stone of the Puritan’s Church, New Yjrk.] 

Before we unite in the song of praise with which these solemnities are 
to be concluded, I will detain you for a few momeuts with the utterance 
of some of the thoughts most naturally suggested by the occasion. 

The forms of worship, and oP organization for tlie purposes of worship 
and communion, to which this edifice is to ,bo devoted, include nothing 
that is imposing to the eye, or to the untaught and unthinking mind. 
They are*the'simplest forms of evangelical worsliip and evangelical order. 
Their great characteristic, as distinguished from other forms, is individual 
liberty combined* with mutual responsibility. They concede the widest 
possible liberty of thought and action in the individual believer on the 
one hand, and to the associated brotherhood on the other hand; to the 
pastor on the one hand, and to his pcople^on the other; to tho separate 
congregation on the one hand, and to neighbouriSg churches on the other; 
and tms liberty of all parties is to Jbe'maintained and guarded by the 
corresponding responsibility of all parties, each to each. It is thus that 
these fonns—if forms they can be called—^provide for purity of doctrine, 
purity of worship, and purity of life, in the visible church. They rest 
upon the idea tnat where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty; that 
vmere liberty is^there must be mutual responsibility; and that mutual 
responsibility among Christians must begin with voluntaiy mutual recog^ 
nition, and must have its life in mutual confidence, and in all the acts of 
mutual helpfulness and love. ^ 

I think 1 may he allowed to testify in the name of this ohuroh, to all 
who are gathered here to-day, that these walls are not laid in a pios^yt- 
ing or sectarian epiiit. ..The churches of New-England, ideatioal in Christ 
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with this, and with which the membors of this church are connected, not 
only hy kindred faith, but by kindred blood, and by all the ties of early 
association and remembrance, are characterised not by a sectarian zeal 
for their own peculiar forms of worship find of order, but by their readi¬ 
ness to commune and co-operate with ^ wlio acknowledge Christ as Head 
over all things to the church. The liberty which they claim for themselves, 
they claim also and equally for others. They regulate their worship and 
their discipline accorctog to their own understanding of the Scriptures, 
and their own experience of what is for their own edification; and as they 
claim no authoiity, so they have no desire to interfere with the internal 
arrangements of other churches. Thus, the foundations whitjh we lay 
to-day, are laid in love, and not uflfidcndllno-ss, towards those in whose 
temples, rising around us on every side, the same Father of -our Lord 
Jesus Christ is worshipped, and the same gospel of his grace is published, 
but who think that other fonns of wor^iip and of order are better adapted 
than ours to promote tboir edification as individuals and as congregations. 
You build this house, my Ibretliron, not to make proselytes to a form, but 
simply in the exercise of your own liberty, to worship God and to seek 
each othei'’s edification through the forms in which you'were nurtured. 

Nor is it in the spirit of innovation that this enterprise has been bogun. 
It is not to some novelty of the day that the hou§e here built is to bo 
consecrated. The gospel here to be preached is not sopio new invention 
in the way of doctrine, but sitnply the gospel of the Reformers and 
of the Apostles—the pltl gospel of forgiveness through the blood of Christ, 
and of regeneration by the Holy Spiiit—the quickening word, which cries 
to the soul by aaturo dead in trespasses and sins, “ Awake thou that 
sleepest and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light! ” And 
BO in these forms of worship, and in the order of Christ's family as here 
to bo observed, there is nothing new—nothing that is not venerable to 
our minds with the thoughts and images that gather aromid it from the 


past. . 

Yes, the principles of that ecclesiastical system have their place in 
history. Their value and efficacy are not now to be determined by'experi¬ 
ment. What they are, what they are capable of doing, has been shown 
by the experience of ages. Amid these solemnities, ouf thoughts aro 
carried away to the places of our diildhood. From the grandeur of this 
metropolis our thoughts fiy back to the beauty of our own Now-England, 
We remember the sanctity yf her^homes—the tranquillity of her Sabbaths 
—tlie loveliness of her villages, each with its white spire rising from the 
vale or crowning the hill-top—the grepn and ridgy grass-plots, crowded 
with monumental stones, where sleep the generations of our fathers. We 
remember the apostolio pastors and teachers there—the bishops that ruled, 
and the grey-haired deacons that served "the flock of God, in the places 
where we learned to worship. We remember the baptisms—^theoom-'* 
muniona—the solemn assemblies—the sweet songs of Zion-xthe free and 
fervid utteranoe of prayer, that went with boldtfbss to the throne of grace 
~the pulpit with its words of terror and of inviting and persuading love 
—^the sympathies and emotions of the listeners, when all nearts felt and 
owned ^he effluence of the Holy Spirit, as the trees of the wood all move 
'together before the wind that bloweth where it listeth. Nay, our thoughts 
go hack to yet eaVlier days, of which our fathers told us, and with the 
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records of which our childhood fraa familiar—days in ancient years—days 
of ^oii) and of darkness and terror—days of mercy and <# God’s intci^ 
posing fewer—days of revival and salvation—days tiiat run back in their 
vicissitadea to the be^nning of New-England history. The presence of 
your pastor here, laying the corner-stone of a temple to our father’s God, 
reminds mo of the presence of the first American ancestor of his name at 
New-Haven, more than two centuries ago, when a company of willing 
exiles from London, keeping their first Sabbath in the wilderness, assem¬ 
bled in the open air, around a venerable oak, to worship God, 

“And shook the depths of the forest gloom 
With their hymns of^lofty cheer.” 

And who of us, standing here to-day, where our voices are drowned in tho 
mighty roar of comnverce and of pnteiprise, does not feel Ids heart con¬ 
nected, by electric sympathies, with the heroic pilgrims of the Mayflower, 
whose worship, as they stood at Plymouth on that frozen soil, under a 
dark and wintry sky, was mingled with tho rbar of the stormy ocean. 
These forms and principles of ours were theirs; and as they kept their Sab¬ 
baths holy, and • 

“ sounding aisles of the dim wood rang 

To the anthem of tho free,” 

their worship was that which we offer, and the gospel of their faith and 
hope was that in which wo trust. Nor were those pilgrims the first that 
suffered in that cause. In the precedii% century, imdor the stem Eliza¬ 
beth, the Puritans in England were limited out anS fiinislied as malefac¬ 
tors, for the crime of attempting to sot up churches on the principle of 
voluntary confederation under Christ, and of offering worslnp in tho free¬ 
dom of the Spirit tliat cries “ Abba Father,” And still farther bach in 
the night of ages, Wyeliffe, “ the morning star of the rcformation”-^tli 0 
earliest herald of tlio coming day—was the forerunner of the .Puritans, 
and tho asserter of the principles now knqwn as Congrogationalism. And 
liis persecuted followers, the Lollards—^what were they, Jmt men who 
formed"their churches, as they could, by the voluntary ednfedoration of 
brother w!th brother—and what was their worship but tho spontaneous 
utterance of the heart? We think of them to-day, and of their assem¬ 
blies gathered by night in secret placee. We think of their sufferings, as 
attested by the tower of torture at Lambeth, which still hears their name. 
We think of their testimony on the seaffpld and at tlio stake. Their mid¬ 
night assemblies, their stolen opportunities of communion with each other 
in the word of God, their groans ^n prison, their songs amid the flame, 
were an instalment of the great price by which this, our freedom, was 
purchased. Nay, we trace out tho existence of our forms of worship and 
of'order in an antiquity more tenerable still. Our thoughts are carried 
badr, to-day, to that old pagan world, in which the first preachers of 
Christ cruoi^pd, as they passed on their missiour from one great city to 
another, gathered their disciples into voluntary societies for worship ^d 
communion and for mutual oversight and helpfulness; and in due time 
. ordained Aem elders*'—and those none other than “Wshopi^ and dea¬ 
cons”'—“ in every church.” Wo think of Antioch and Ephesus, of Thes- 
salom^a and PhiUppi, of Corinth and of Borne—not as they ttow aSe—^not 
as they were in ag«gH of darkness and corruption—hut as &ey J^rere when 
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apostles l^^ured at those centres of influence and power; and there wo . 
see the m^ls after which wc seek to shape our forms of worsh^'fttfd the 
order of our churches. 

This house, then, is to rise, not as a laboratory in which to try some 
new experiment in religion, but a house in which &od may be worshipped 
as ho was worshiped by apostles in the name of Christ. Not in the moun¬ 
tain of Samaria omy, nor yet in Jerusalem only^—^but in every place where 
two or three are met together in the name of Christ, is the sanctuary of 
God's presence, “ Tlie true worshippers shall worahip the Father in 
spirit and in truth, for the Father sceketh such to worship him.” Como, 
then, 

** Thou who hoforo till tcinplcR dost, prefer 

The upright heart and pure”— 

and here from age to age, be thou ^orifled in thp triumphs of thy word, 
and be thy temple hero, in hearts renewed and consecrated by the 
Almighty Spirit of thy ^ace. 


MODERN EGYPTIAN MAGICIANS. 

Some years ago the reading public in Britain was startled by the 
announcement, that there still exists in modem Egypt, a race of men 
whoso thaumatrgjfc pcrfonnJncos almost rival, in apparent command 
over unseen agencies, the powers'of those magicians who withstood the 
inspired servant of Jehovah at the court of the Pharoah. The reporter 
in this case was Mr. Lane, a gentleman well known as an oriental scholar 
of the first rank, and whoso long residence in Egypt, together with the 
special advantages he enjoyed for becoming acquainted wth all the 
habits and usages of the people, gave a pecidiar importance to his testi¬ 
mony concerning them. In^ work entitled “ An Account of tho Manners 
and Customs of the Modem Egyptians,” the first edition of which 
appeared in 2 vols. 8vo, about thirteen years ago, and of which a third 
was published last year, in 3 vols. sm. 12mo, “containing latge additions 
and improvements,” he furnished the dotaUs to which we have above 
adverted. They are certainly rf a very surprising kind, and wo remem¬ 
ber well at the time they first araeared, that, with many others, we 
knew not what to make of th^m. There was no room whatever for sus¬ 
pecting either the intelligence or tho integrity of tho narrator; and so far 
as his narrative wont, or as he Uim|elf could conjecture, there seemed no 
way of accounting for tho mystery on any of. the ordinary laws which regu¬ 
late human inteUigence. One of the things which seemed most startling, 
'was the power apparently possessed by these magicians of causing a person 
to see, and accurately describe^ individuals of whom neither the magician 
himself, nor tho person on whom hp operated, could bv possibility have 
the lightest knowledge. Mr. Lane, tor instance, narrates that a boy 
was brought in from the street, selected by himsehf from amongst a num¬ 
ber pAsing at the n^nnent, and between whom and tb$ magician there 
hac^ Deen no previous intercourse. On the palm of thk Iwy’s hand, a 
dr^ of: ink was placed, and in this the magician caused the boy, as it 
seemed, to se^ so as to describe with very great ^oeuraoy, persons named 
. Nnw SmtHS.—Vox.. YTI. n • .. ' 
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by Mr. Lane, some of whom wefe at the time dead, and ot^p of whom 
he knew certainly had never been in Egypt. Among the rlR was Lord 
Nelson, whom the boy dosoribed as a man dressed in a black (or, as Mr. 
Lane explains in a note, dark hlue) suit of European clothes: the man 
has lost his left arm.” A moment or two after, the boy added, No, he 
has not lost his arm, but it is placed on his broast,” which made the 
description stiU more exact. The mistake of the left arm for the right, 
whioh was the one lost by Nelson, is accounted for by the &ct, that in 

I the drop of ink the figures would of course appear as m a mirror, whioh 
makes the right seem the left; so that the boy’s description was faultless. 
He was also tested with the case of an Egyptian gentleman whom Mr. 
Lane know to havo long resided in England, and to have adopted the 
European oostume, but whose name was so common in Egypt, that it was 
supposed the boy might be mi^ed by it, and describe some other person 
who was still in that country. But no; again the boy saw and described 
the very person in Mr. Lane’s mind, with wonderfm correctness. Mr. 
L. also mentions the case of on English gentleman of his acquaintance 
who gave the name of his own father, of \mom he was sure no one in the 
company had the least knowledge; in this case also “ the description was 
exactly true in every respect,” even to the minute circumstance of a “ stiff 
knee,” the result, as fjio gentleman afterwards mentioned, of a fall his 
father had had from his horse whilst hunting. After stating a multitude 
of Bueh cases, Mr. Lane adds: “ The reader may be tempted to think 
that in each instance the boy saw images produced Ijy some reflection in 
the ink; but this was evidently not tnb case: or that Tie was a confede¬ 
rate, or guided by leading questions. That there was no collusion, I 
satisfactorily ascertained, by selecting the boy who performed the part 
above desonbod in my ^esenoo from a number of others passing by in the 
street, and by his rejeemg a present which 1 ofiered him afterwards, with 
the view of inducing him to confess that he did not really see what he 
had professed to have seen.” -. 

Such statements proceeding from such a quarter, were felt on all hands 
to be very ^s'turbing to the quiet belief into which the world of Europe 
had long agd sottlcd, that all magic is deception. Some learned writers, 
like the reviewer bf Mr. Lane’s work in the Qemterlg Review, attempted 
to account for the facts recorded by him on optied prinoiples; but as 
Mr. Lane remarks in a note to the third edition of his work, the ease 
supposed by the reviewer could not have ooeurred without his dotooting 
it, nor does his ^tical theory explain the actual iaots of the ease as nar¬ 
rated by him. On the other hand, tl^p lAte John Foster—a firm believer 
ii^ ghosts, ma^o, and witoheraft—^rejoiced exceeding^ in all Mr^X^ane’s 
stories, and wrote an article on the subject in the J^lecdc Review full of 
philosophic imaginings, and in which he indulges in no small wrath against 
thb drones and drudges who will not believe that there may he a race of 
men in Egypt j^mong whom are preserved secrets* handed down from 
Jannes and Jambres, and iti virtue of which they have power over the 
unseen world. In the meanwhile, oautious men stood by, believing that 
Some solution of the myst^ would be got at, and biding the timd when 
all that seemed so peiplexing in Mr. Lane’s narratives womd be explained. 

Subsequent experience has shown the wisdom of this. Since Mr. 
book appeared, Several travdlers have visited Egypt, all anxious 
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to wltaesiH^or thomsolvcs those wondrous display of magical power which* 
his natrative seeniB to asoribe to the modem Egyptian thamnaturgists. 
The result has been, in the vast majority of oases, entire disappointment, 
accompanied by a growing conviction, that in some way or other Mr. 
Lane, and those to whom he appeals, had been ingoniously imposed on. 
One of the latest reports is that of Lord Nugent, whose worn on the 
East we last month mtroduced to our readers ; and in this wo find at 

length a soiutiott Of the mystery and an exposure of the imposture, for 

which Lord N. seems to have been mainly indebted to Mr. Lane himself? 
We shall quote from Lord N. the principal part of his account, 

** How then docs it happen that respectable and sensible minds have been stag¬ 
gered hy the exhibitions of this shaUow impostor? I think thdt the solution 
which Mr. Lane himself suggested as,probable is quite complete. When the 
exhibition was over, Mr. Lane had some conversation with the magician, which 
he afterwards repeated to us. In reply to an observation of Mr. Lane's to him on 
his entire failure, the magician admitted that he had been told ho had * often 
failed since the death of Osman Effendi—the same Osman Eifendi whom Mr. 
Lane mentions in his book as having been of the party on every occasion on which 
he had been witness to the magician's art. • 

“ 1 now give Mr. Lane's solution of the whole my^cry, in his own words, my 
note of which I submitted to him, and obtmncd his reauy permission to make 
public in any way 1 might think fit. • 

“ This Osman Effon^ Mr. Lane told me. was a Scotchman formerly serving «n 
a British regiment, who was taken prisoner by the Egyi^tian army during our 
unfortunate expedition to Alcx^dria in 1807; that he was sold as a slave, and 
persuaded to abju£'J<^hristianity and-^rofess the hLissulman faith; that, applying 
his talents to his necessities, he made himself useful by dint of some little medic^ 
knowledge he hod picked up on duty in the regimental hospital; that he ob¬ 
tained his liberty, at the instance of Sheik Ibrahim (M. Burckhardt), through the 
means of Mr. Salt; that, in process of timo, he became second interpreter at the 
British consulate; that Osman was very probably acquainted, by portraits or 
otherwise, with the general appearance of most Englishmen of celebrity, and cer¬ 
tainly could describe the peculiar dresses of English professions, such as army, 

' navy, or church, and the ordinary habits of persons of different professions in 
England; that, on all occasions wlien Mr. Lane was witness of the magician's siic- 
cess, Osman hod been present at the previous consultations as tb who should be 
called to appear, and so had probably obtained a description of the figure when it 
was to be the apparition of some private fnend of persona present; that on these 
occasions he very probably hud some pre-arranged code of words by which he could 
communicate secretly with the magician. To this must be added, that his avowed 
theory of morals on all occasions was, that ^we did our whole dn^ if wo did what 
we thought best for our fellow-creatures a^d most agreeable to them.* Osman was 
present when Mr. Lane was so bmeh astonished at hearing the boy describe very 
acccurately the person of M. Bumkhordt, with whom the magician was unac¬ 
quainted, but who had been OsmanS ratron; and Osman also knew well the other 

S entlqi^n whom Mr. Lane states in his book that the boy described as appearing 
1 ancRying on a sofa; and Mr. Lane added that he hod pr<fb<ibiy been asked 
by Osman about that gentleman's health, whom Mr* Lane knew to be then suf¬ 
fering under an attack of rheumatism. He concluded, therefore, by avowing 
there was no doubt on his mindi connecting all these circumstances with the 
declaration the ma^dan had just made, that Osman had been confederate. 

“Thus 1 have given, in Mr. Lane's words, net only with Eu consent, but at 
his ready offer, what he has no doubt is the explanation of the whole of a sub¬ 
ject v^ich he now feels to require no deeper inquiry, and which has be^ ad^ted 
by many as a marvel jupon an exaggerated view of the testimony that he omred 
in his book before he was convinc^ as he now is, of the imposture. 1 gladly 
state this on the anthori^ of an enlightened and honourable man, to disabuse 
minds that hav^ wandered into serious speculation on a matter which I cannot but 
fbel to be quite undeserving of it.*^ , ' 
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Poetry.-^Hail the Dawn! Allegorical 8tan:sas. Fbb, 

f 

Tliia, thoixgh it does not meet all the diffioultiea of the case, is satie- 
faotory so far that it proves clearly collusion between Osman and the 
magician. The rest probably lay in that adroitness and quickness which 
long practice in trickery conmrs. A singular case, by the bye, is that of 
this same Osman Eifendi. It is itsolf a piece of romance in which truth 
proves stranger than fiction. Only think of a Scotchman from the north 
(for Osman was a Buchanito) rising to high rank and power under a 
Mahometan prince; renouncing the Shorter Catechism (Osman, of course, 
* never believed the Bible) for the Koran; covering his ferruginous locks 
with a turban instead of a bonnet; talking Arabic with the unmistakable 
accent peculiar to that dialect known lynong Scottish philologists as the 
Aberdeen-awaliving on the confines of barbarism in happy igno¬ 
rance Of barlbers; and indulging in the heathenish Gustom of a pluiality of 

wives I Such a history it would not be easy to parallel from aiw nation 
except the Scottish. Where arc Scotchmen not found Y Dr. Paterson 
found one naturalised among the Tartars of the Caucasus; and the first 
sounds which saluted us on the top of the Wengem Alp in Switzerland, 
were the genuine Doric of orr own land. But this Osman Efiendi, we 
think, beats them all. • 


HAH. THE DAWN! 

All hail I The weary night at length is hright’ning 
Into the sunshine of a glorious uay. 

8co 1 see! where Truth's clefir herald star, cnti^t’ning 
The rising nations with auspicious ray, 

Leads up, *inid cver-joyous bursts of song, 

In mystic dance the sacred hours along— 

The golden-footed Hours—that speed the reign 
O’er earth of Peace and Biout.— 

On rock and plain 

Love lights her fires; and on prophetic wings ' 

Hope, like a morning bird, soars up and sings. W. L. A. 


ALLEGORICAL STANZAS. 

** Return unto thy rest, O my soul!" 

• 

Retuiu, thou wearied dove, return 
From wandering o’er the desert wold t 
1 track’d thy flight; 1 hedSrd thee ixfourn, l 
W hile the rude tempest, fierc^ and cold, 

Howl’d round thee, and thy^esert-cavc 
Nor food nor kindly shelter gave. 

W^ didst thou leave thine own lov'd home, 

High built within the shady prove ? 

Why songht'st thou change ? Why would’st thou roam ? 

lliou ^y, hdpless, trembling dove I 
Thoi|»couldst not mate with birds of prey!— * 

Unfold thy wing, ahd haste away. 

Away, away, with anxious haste, 

Ere o’er thee ^s the starless night. r 
See, round thee spreads a trackless waste t 
Away 1 nor stoop upon thy flight 
Till thou hast past the desert’s bound, 

And thine own peaceful valley found. 



“fix CATHEDRA.” 

DfiPHTATION FROM THE AeTI-StATB ChURCU ASSOCIATION. —Most of OUT 
readers will have seen from the public prints that a deputation from the 
British Anti-State Church Association, whose contro of action is London, 
have been in this paii of the country lately, and have been holding meet¬ 
ings in some of our principal towns. A better deputation could not have 
been selected than the two gentlemen who have recently been amongst us* 
on this errand. The calm, phUosophic ratiocination of Mr, Miall, and the 
broad s^acity, firm logic, and fe^citous humoui* of Mr. Burnet, coupled 
in both instances with a profound acquaintance witli the whole question of 
State-Churchism, formed a combination of talent, than whieh none could 

have been better suited to impress and influence *tho Scottish mind. 

What effect this visit may have on the interests of the Anti-State 
Church Association, wo shall not here stop to inquire. A few words, 
however, we must offer by way of indicating what effect we hope and tpist 
it may have along with other influences upon the subsequent proceedings 
of Scottish Dissenters. And first, negoMvdy^ (as the 'old preachers used to 
say,) let us state one effect which we hope it will not have, and which we 
hope no agency whatever will have. Wo hope tlicrc will bo no revival of 
the Voluntary controversy in Scotland. Fi*om such a revival we should 
augur no good. That contro^rsy ran its course without let or hiiidcrancc. 
The whole quest:^ was then disqussod in all its bearings and in all its 
aspects. The subject was bolted to the bran. Not an argument of any 
kind, goo«l, bad, or indifferent on either side, but was then sifted and 
thoroughly tested. What can bo gained by tlio revival of such a con¬ 
troversy? Nothing, we apprehend, but a repetition of old reasonings, an 
awakening anew of unhallowed passions, and an outpouring of fi*esh 
crudities an# nonsense, (of which, in good truth, there was far more than 
enough before on both sides.) Let the Voluntary controversy, then, 
sleep. It has served its generation: let it rest, with all ,its virtues and 
all its vices, in the quiet sepulchre it has found. .r 

But whilst we have no longings for a revival of the ^Voluntary contro¬ 
versy, we have a great desire to see the Voluntaries of Scotland^ acting 
consistently and manfully upon*the principles which their leaders in tliat 
controversy stood forth to defend. For some time past we have been 
constrained to lament ^hat *has appeared to us a departure from such 
acting. Speaking personally, vje have been compelled to stand aloof from 
those with whom wo used to act, u#)ndering whither the things they were 
puttin# their hands to would tend, and marvelling what change had come 
over the spirit of their dream. At one of the meetings in the metropolis 
held to receive the English deputation, a minister of the Secession chmch 
said, ** The Voluntaries of Scotland have been asleep.” We wore rejoieod 
to hear it, for wo h*ad been led to ffear that pome worse Aing had befallen 
them. We had thought them cajoled, hocussed, Louis-Philipped bj^ a 
certain religious body which has recently arisen in Scotland, occupying 
dissenting ground bilt abjuring dissenting principles. ^ 

Let us take, for instance, their conduct on the subject of the Maynootli 
grant. We shall, for argument's sake, assume that they were right in 
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viewing that as a grdnt for religioti^ purposes. On what ground, then, 
* ought they to have opposed tluit ^ant so as to be consistent with their 
own principles as Yoluntaries? Manifestly upon the ground that all 
grants for such purposes should be immediately determined; in other 
words, that government in dealing with Ireland (the country in question) 
should do equal justice to all parties, by giving bounties to none; that 
they should abolish alike the gins to Maynooth, to Dublin, and to Belfast. 
We defy any man to state a consistent objection, on Yoluntary grounds, 
to the Maynooth grant which does not go this length. The moment 
^vemment proceeds to graduaU the claims of religious parties to State 

gnpport, that moment it assumes a position which a consistent Yolun* 

tofy must stand aloof from and denounce. For a man calling himself 
a Voluntary to say to government, I do not wish you to withdraw your 
support &on{ the !upiscopal or Presbyterian institutions of Ireland, but I 
asK you to do nothing*for the Gautolics/’ is to occupy ground which 
renders himself and his cause simply contemptible in the eyes of every 
intelligent legislator. 

Ui&rtunately, (we will not use a stronger word,) for the sake of keeping 
in harmony with the Free Church, the Dissenters of Scotland consented 
to a lamentable extent «to occupy just such ground as this. In conjoint 
petitions, they and the Free CWchmen went up to government and said, 
We wish to say nothing about existing institutions, b'lt you must not 
gWe this, of now, to n Popish institution. Some of us, it is true, are 
opposed to all endowments,' but others o£ us, and they the majority, 
approve of endowments to the true Ch^^ch; but we both agree in this, 
you ought not to endow Popery.” What was the consequence? Otoyem- 
ment at once saw through to the pitiful feeling which alone could have 
brought two such parties together in one movement; and triumphing in 
the assurance that parties which had placed themselves on ground where 
they could not keep their standing together beyond the moment of a 
passing emergency, om* legislators passed the obnoxious lAasuro, and 
answered those petitions (as they deserved) With contempt. 

Did any ^rational man think it could be otherwise? Suppose A. is bent 
on dving a s«im of money to one of his tenants, X., and that two others 
of his tenants, C.,and D., come with a conjoint petition against it, in 
which they pray that X. may not get the money. A. says, Gentlemen, 
you know that I give money to Y. and Z* why should I not also give it 
to X., who is as much my tenant as either of them?” To which 0. 
replies, ** It is quite right to give monoy to Y. and«Z., for they are, in my 
opinion, good men; but whatever you may think of X., I don’t thuik him 
good.” “Stop there,” cries D,, “I Son’t agree with that; 1 think A. 
should pve money to nobody.” “Now D. do hold your tongue,” 
inmnuates C., “ I am sure I told you to say nothing on that point.” 
“Well,” retorts D. a little crusty, “neither I would if you had not said 
what you did about Y. and Z, However, *lot us not dilute. You see, 
A., how completfiy we are agreed oh this point of objecting to your 
giving any money to X.” “ Isee that well enough,” replies A., “ but I 
see also that ^ou have no prindple to ^de you m your common move^ 
ment. The principle of G. is denounoed by D,, and thtft of D. is dmounoed 
by 0., and hut for decency’s sake I believe you would quarrel m my 
presence. Now, gentlemon, I must act on some piinoiple or other in the 
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management of my affairs. If, in this piattor, 1 aot on the principle of 
0 . 9 1 shall offend J},, and versa vice. I 'wUl, therefore, take my own way, 
and leave you to settle your differences as you best can; at the same 
time telling you plainly that I bdieve you have no principle to guide 
you in the matter, but are moved merely by a common hatred to, or 
dread of poor X/’ 

And are the Dissenters of Scotland going to persist in this unworthy, 
equivocal, and to them ruinous course? When the next election comes, 
are they going to allow themselves to be made tho tools of Free oWch- 
men, to be used for the puroose of swelling a majority, from which they - 

Shan be carefliUy preventea deriYing mj advantage, and of eocuring a 

triumph which mil most surely ,be turned against themselves? We 
devoutly trust not. No; let them raise their own banner and cry their 
own cry; let thorn stand firm upon their own adamantine grOtmd. Fi'ee 
Ghurohism must ultimately come tu them; they will gain nothing but 
trouble and shame by going, in the meantime, to it. Oh! to see a pious, 
thorough-going, intelligent Yolmitary on tho hustings at tho next cleotion 
for Edinburgh, Glasgow, aud Dundee! Nevermind though he should 
then lose the day. He and his supporters should have tlie honour of 
openly and fearlessly standing by great principles, ^hich must sooner or 
later, come to regulate tbe government of this country; and of trying to 
gain their end without truckling, iinessing, doublo-dealiug, secret asso¬ 
ciations, or any of the other dirty and disgraceM tricks in which both 
secular and ecclesiastical pol^cians too much delight. Away with all 
talk about ‘^not izteddling with e:^ting establishments;” away with the 
vulgar and dishonest “no Popery” cry. This is no language for Volim- 
taries, or, indeed, for any but bigots and bats. Let tho war-cry of 
Dissenters all over Scotland at tho next election bo, “No religious 
monopoly! No State endowment of any sect! The entire abolition of 

all State-Churchism throughout the British empire!” 

♦ 

Glasgow and EniNBURGn* Railway—Sunday Travelung. —Consider¬ 
able excitement has been produced in Edinburgh and Gla^ow, and has 
spread thence into other parts of the kingdom, in conseqi^eilco of the 
closing of the railway between these two cities on Sunday. In the dis¬ 
cussions which have ensued, we have been sorry to mark the prevalence 
of angry feeling on both sides^* Wo shall endeavour in a few words to 
state calmly how tho matter has struck us. 

The aot of tho Directors In closing the railway on Sabbath has been 
oomphuned of on two grounds :,on the ground of its inflicting a practical 
grievance on tho inbamtants of ihe^laces at either terminus and adjacent 
to the lino; and on the ground of its being an infringement on the rights 
of the public. The former of these grounds has always appeared to us 
oxoeodmg frivolous. As regards tho communication between Edinburgh 
aud Glasgow, we believe it wduld be almost impossible to express bbw 
small a fraotion of die population in*tbe two cities is likely to be practically 
aggrieved by its being mterrupted on the Sabbath. It is well known 
that «rhen the mail ran on the nigh road with passengerE^ it usually went 
on Sabbath either entirely empty or oocupied only by commercial travellers, 
whom no necessity oompelled to journey, save the “ auri sacra fame^'* 
cursed lo^o of gold. It is also well knon^ that the number of persons 
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travelling by rail between these two plaoes on Sabbath has been so small as 
to make the Sunday trains a losing conoom to the Company. As respects 
the intermediate places, it is pos^h that since the trains began to run 
on Sabbath, a habit may have arisen of using them in goin^ to and 
returning from church. But this can have been the case only in a very 
trifling degree; and as the people in these localities found no difficulty 
in getting to &nd from church a few years ago when there was no railway, 
it is altogether preposterous to adduce their case as one of either neces¬ 
sity or mercy; it is, at the utmost, simply one of ease and convenience. 
The practical grievance of the case, then, we hold to be a mere bagatelle 
—not worthy of further notice. 

It seems to us somewhat different ^as respects the question of rights 
alleged to bo involved in the decision of the Directors. We think it 
unquestiondblo, that the people of Edinburgh and Glasgow enjoy a right, 
derived from usage, of being convoyed, if they please, and so far as they 
can be accommodated in th^e vehicle or carriage which conveys the mail 

between these cities on Sabbath. This, of course being merely a right of 

usage, admits of being set aside for any good cause; and consequently 
the entire question of the rightness or wrongness of the act of the Direc¬ 
tors turns imon whether the reason they have assigned for closing the 
railway on Sabbath be such as the public can accept as sufficient for such 
a step. r 

* Now, it appears to us very manifest that no reason can be accepted as 
sufficient for such an invasion of public riglV-, except one which is founded 
in the relation of the railway Compu^y to the puhlnw To those who 
have paid any attention to ethical science, it is well known that all riglits 
are determined by the relations of the parties; and that it is only by some 
change in these relations that any right once established can bo sot aside 
or invaded. This principle of ethics, therefore, would lay upon the Direc¬ 
tors of the railway the burden of proving that sometliing has occurred to 
alter their relation to the public, by which they are entitled to discontinue 
what hitherto the public has quietly enjoyed *as its right. 

Now, this the Directors have not done. ’ The reason which they have 
assigned is o«lo of a purely primte and personal kind. They have pleaded 
their own sense ,of obligation, as Christians, to keep the Sabbath-day 
holy, and have offered this as a reason for ^invading a popular right. Such 
a ploa no ethioist can admit. It is against aU morsdity to say that a 
private reason can avail against a piMic claim. The relations of a private 
individual or body to the public remaining *anchanged, the rights of the 
publio over that body are inviolable, let oome what may of conscience. 

Herein, then, as it appears to us, Sos the error of the Directors: they 
have set aside what the public regards as its right—a right established 
by usage, and known to exist when they obtained that act which has 
fflyen them a monopolv of the .traffic hotwoen Edinburgh and Glasgow— 
uiey have set aside this right upon a pifrely private reason. Of their 
mneerity, we haw* no doubt; Jbut the ground they have assumed wo regard 
as utterly untenable. Their plea is irrelevant, Publio rights do not 
hang upon private consciences. If in any case these rights oomo into 
collision with oonseience, it is the part of the man* whose conscience is 
aggrieved to give up connection, at whatever cost, with that, the admihis- 
^tion of which appears to him inoompatible with the law pf God. 
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We trust our readers will not suppose-irom these remarks, that we are 
of the number of those who are personally annoyed at, or who re^ot, the 
decision of the Directors for Us own sdke. No; we rather rejoice that 
the railway is closed on Sabbath, and hope it may remain so. As a part 
of the public, we cheerfiiUy renounce all our share in the right hitherto 
enjoyed by the public, of a medium of transit on the Lord's day from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow. To whatever inconvenience it may, perchance, 
in some possible conjunction of the future, expose us, wo are willing to 
forego the privilege for the sake of the higher advantages to the com¬ 
munity which we believe may thereby be secured. But we cannot help 
regretting that tKe Directors, as religious men, should have made their 
own private religious convictions the ground of their procedure in this 
matter. They have thereby, we fear, done harm to the cause of religion 
in the estimation of the public. They have associated it witli what the 
public thinks injustice an^ oppression; and have thus caused their good 
to bo evil spoken of. They have east their pearls before swine, who have 
not been slow to turn again and rend them. 

Wo will suppose, what seems to us an analogous case, the case of a 
large landed proprietor, whose estate is inhabited by p population chiefly 
Catholic, whilst ho himself is a warm Protestant. Tlie peasantry want a 
Catholic chapel erected on the estate; but the proprietor refuses. Ho 
says, “I am a IVotcstant, and f cannot conscicnilously sell land for the 
erection of a Catholic place of worship. You must go to tho Protestant 
church or to none at all on my»estate.” Now, one may be very glad that 
there is to be no Ilomish chapel onJthat estate; but would it be Christian 
for any proprietor thus to make his own private opinions a reason for 
depriving his tenantry of a clear right—that of worshipping God as they 
judge best ? If it bo, why did we hear such an outcry against those pro¬ 
prietors who applied this very same principle to the congregations adhering 
to tho Free Church ? 

Now, to sucli a proprietors ease and conduct, that of the railway 
Directors is, in our view, exa’ctly analogous. On the ground of their own 
private convictions, they say to tho public of Edinburgh and .Glasgow, 
“ You shall not travel on the Sabbath between these two -places; the 
law gives us tho power to prevent you, and prevent you .we will, because 
our consciences forbid us to alloys of Sunday travelling.” The principle 
here is exactly the same as that on which the proprietor of ground acts in 
refusing to sell his land for the erection of a place of worship of which he 
does not approve. An^ tho c*xcuses arc in both cases tho same. My 
conscience forbids me,” says thedandlord. “ Our consciences forbid us,” 
chime in tho lords.of tho rail. “1/ you want to go to a chaperof your 
own persuasion, you have only to take a walk of 20, 30, or 40 miles, and I 
am sure I shall not forbid that, or perhaps you might hire a chaise or two 
to convey you,” kindly suggests the proprietor of a thousand acres. “ Wo 
don't prevent your^travelling "between Edinburgh and Glasgow; you 
can walk the 50 miles, if you are obliged tc^ go ; or yolAjaii post it, and 
welcome, as tar as we are concerned,” respond the proprietors of all the 
locomttives and vehicles that ply between Edinburgh and Glasgow. And 
so they add insult to Injury, and apologise for it by saying to an ungodly 
woiid, that they are obliged to this by CfhristianUy! 

The truth i% the Directors, as chnstian men, arc altogether in a false 
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position. They are attempting «to make a compromise between Qod and 
Mammon. For the sake of the latter, they have secured to themselves a 
monopoly of the transit between Edinburgh and Glasgow; for the sake 
of the former, they forcibly exclude their foOow-oitizons fiom an undoubted 
right. Such a position they can never sustain with honour or consistency. 
As Christian men, they must cither give up the monopoly, and allow 
private companies to run as they please; or they must retire from the 
Section and proprietorship of the r^way altogether. The latter appears 
to us the only consistent course. There are some positions which, how¬ 
ever advantagoons in a worldly point of view, a Christian, with a tender 
and enlightened conscience, cannot occupy; and this we take to bo one 
of them. Do what it may, the railway Company cannot manage that 
monopoly on Christian principles. If they run trains on Sabbath, the^ 
violate the Divine law; if they refuse to run them, they make their pri¬ 
vate convictions the ruLo of public d!uty, and fc^o that duty on an unwill¬ 
ing oonununitjf lu either ooso^ they err ana do what the Bible con¬ 
demns. Let Christian men ponder this. Our humble but firm advice to 
them is, to have nothing to do, either as proprietors or directors, with 
such ensnaring mo^es of vesting capital. Hath not Christ said, Let the 
dead bury their dcad^ arise tiiou and follow alb.” 


j:-etter to dr. Alexander, Edinburgh, from john czerski. 

(Translatedfrom the Oerman.') 

* 

Beloved Bboxheb in Chbibx 1 SciiNEiDEMUHLrtort Nev ^ h ^, 1846. 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, that thou 
visltest him ? For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned himwith gloiy and honour.”—Fs. viii. 5, 6. 

Thesb words, uttered with rapture by the Psalmist, in admiration of the unbounded 
love and mercy of the Almighty, and in the full glow of gratitude to the All-gra¬ 
cious, recur to my memory every time I tiiink of how wonderfully God leads every 
man to bis high destiny, if only he is ready to follow iiis beckonings; and 1 every 
time exclaim with joyml heart—**Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all 
the earth Uwhef hast set thy glory above the heavens.” Ps. viii. 1. 

1 am, deaH)rother in Christ, not acq^uainted with you pcrsoually, and stand to 
you in the relationship merely which commonly subsists between one Christian and 
another; besides, extensive countries separate us. 

Who disposed your heart to love me ? Wtfi it not the Almighty, who has already 
often had mercy on mo, and has, with his paternal arm, drawn me from the shades 
of night into the clear light of day ? who through the call of his grace awakened 
me, the sleeping one, and said to me, ‘‘Arise from tho>dcad, that Christ may pve 
thee light,” Eph. v. 13, 14? I obeyed this caV, raised myself from the sepulchre of 
the deadftad, enlightened by the light which has come into the world, (John iii. 19,) 
and which shineth in darkness, (John i. 5,) I rapturously exclaimed—“ O, how 
great is the mercy of the Lord, and how ^aciously does he allow himsdf to be 
round by those wbo turn to him.” Boro and educated in the Roman Catholic 
C^oTcb, I was compelled to obey men rather than God—I was compellod to serve 
dead and living i^ls—for what else are the*Bonian Catholic priests but living 
id<^-^for whom Ujic simple people, sunk in human ordinanous, have more reverence 
than for God? X knew not Redeemer,—1 knew not that salvation and bliss 
were to be sought and found in Christ the Son of God only. Weak, sinful men, 
the priest alleged that only throngh their mediation, and that of saints created by 
them, could men draw nigh unto God, and become jastifiel; and 1 allowed myself 
to be deemved, as so many C^mstians allow themselves to be deceived, by thQ^np- 
poaed vicars of Christ. I durst not direcUy venture nigh to Qod with my soul need¬ 
ing r^en^tioDy'bnt addrefsed myself, like others, to the idols, end besought them 
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for their znediation with Qod> Stilly I never ce^ed earnestly to pray the Lord ibr 
the knowledge of the truth and of his holy will. I sought the Lord day and night, 
and found him. Ho has tom the bandage from mine eyes—he has taken away the 
veil from my heart-and I have come to know that the Lord is a spirit—and that 
where this Spirit of the Lord is, there also is true lilierty. 2 Cor. iii, 17. O, what 
grace hgnre 1 experienced I The Lord has led me out of the bondage of Lgypt, and 
has qualified mo to become a minister of the now covenant—not according to the 
letter, but according to the spirit: since the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
2 Cor. iii. 6. I turned away with aversion from the traditions of men, which ob¬ 
scure the holy gospel, and from the dead and living idols through whoso fault so 
many thousands remain in the kingdom of darkness, and know not the heavenly 
light of grace. As soon as I had come to laiow the Lord, I exclaimed—“ My Lord, 
and my God! And from this time 1 joyfully lifted up mine eyes to him who dwells 
in heaven, and not to him who rules in Home. 1 called on brethren, and admo¬ 
nished them to open their eyes, and to behold the glory of God, and to know that 
there is but one God and one mediator between God and men, even J^us Christ, 
the Son of God, (Acts iv. 12; 1 Tim. ii. 5,) who is the true God and eternal life. 
1 John V. 20. 1 admonished them to renounce old wives’ fables, (1 Tim. iv. 7,) 

and to exercise themselves unto godliness—to forsake the service of idols, and the 

blind guides who make the word of God of none effect, through their traditions, 

which they disseminate, (Mark vii. 13,) and to turn to the Lord, and serve him 
alone. And, behold 1 the Lord has enlightened the minds of many thousands, and 
has, through his grace, delivered them from the bonds of death. Many congrega¬ 
tions had, since the time of my standing up, separated fropi the Homish Church, 
—sunk as it was in the ordinances of men—and were continuing to abide by tlio 
Lord. But there appeared the enemy of all that is good, and godly, and eternal, in 
the form of Infidelity, and, like a roaring lion, he went,*aud is still going about, 
seeking whom he may devour. 1 Pet. v. 8. This lion has succeeded in devouring 
several Christian communities; th<^ greater number, however, were sober, and 
watched, and resisted him steadfastly in faith. 1 Pet. v. 9. 

Those communities which have embraced infidel views have now partly united 
with the so-callcd Friends of Light of the Evangelical Church, and with the modem 
Jews. The former believe not in a supernatural i*evc1ation: their God is their 
own reason; and Jesus Christ they, like the Jews, believe only to have been 
a wise Habbi. Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and, in general, all that is peculiar to 
Christianity they renounce. I have from the beginning combated this infidelity, 
and continue to do so; for this the world hates and persecutes mo iu all manner of 
ways; but I wonder not if the world hates me, for 1 know that I have passed from 
death unto life, (1 John iii. 13,) and that they also hated and persecuted the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and if they persecuted the master, how should they not do the some 
to his disciples ? This he predicted to his own. However distressing sujji an occur¬ 
rence iu the Christian world may be, still it offers some advantages, in as much at. 
by this unchristian course, the remaining number of Christians sl^all be constrained 
all the more earnestly to unite around the cross of their Kedcemer, and to confess 
him alone who has opened the heaven^ gates to the human race. Infidelity ra^cs 
mightily here, and threatens, like a sweeping tempest, to devastate the Christian 
fields. But the Lord will preserve own people. Even in my congregations, the 
enemy sought to sow tares; But the Lord gave mo strength to combat the^cnemy; 
and alter the unbelievers were separatsd from the believers, (for the unbeliever has 
nothing to do with the believer, 2 Cor. vi.-l5,) he left the congregations, afrd now 
he tempts them no longer. The church at Bromberg, and the church at Thom, 
have nnited with the Mngians, and have adopted the unchristian confession of 
Leipzig. On the other hand, several churches in Silesia have returned to the 
decidedly Christian confession. A certain clergyman, Silwestor, is especially doing 
much there on behalf of Christianity.* If I were able to support a missionary, or to 
undertake greater excordions myself, much might here he done fcti the kin^om of 
God; for most of the Bomish con^egations are begiftning to entertain doubts about 
. their exelusive church. I myself besides having a great deal of work In writing, 
sttperintmd the spiritOi^ welfare <k two congregations, that is to say, in Schneidemnhl 
and in Chod^ezen, a towfi about three German miles distant from Schneidemnhl. 
in Sihneidemobl X have, means of ^nevolent contributions, built a fine church, 
and in it we worship. In Chodziezen, 1 conduct divine service in a room; but here 
the hearers are always so many, that numbers have to q;tand out of doors. The 
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congregation has obtained from the town a place on which to build a chapel» and 
I should there also immediately build a chapel, if only we had funds. The congre¬ 
gation would have to get up the sum of at least ;£1000. But for this they are still 
not able, for they arc but poor. 

Here, in Schneidemuhl, there ore continually some being added to the Christian 
Catholic Church. Only lost Sunday, 1 administered the Lord’s Supper^ two 
families; and they were enraptured when 1 directed their attention to the Lord, 
and made allusion to the high destiny of man, and to the great mercy which the 
the Lord shows to his own. 

In fine, I thank you, beloved brother, for the charitable donation. The giver of 
all good things, heavenly and temporal, vouchsafe to you his grace. I at the same 
time send to you roy brotherly salutation. -r o 7 i^T>ai 7 T 
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Discourses and Essays. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigne, D. D., with an Introduc¬ 
tion by Robert Baird, D.D. Glasgow: 
Collins. 1846. pp. 360. 

We have already ppt it in the power 
of our readers to judge of the merits 
of these Discourses. That they will 
meet a reception equal to ^at of the His¬ 
tory of the same writer, is not in the 
nature of things. Yet we agree with 
Dr. Baird that they “ bear the impress of 
the same masterly mind which beams 
forth on every page of the author's 
inimitable history of the great Beforma* 
tion in the sixteenth century." As to 
the Essays,” says Dr. Baird, “it would 
be hard to find, in any language, an equal 
number that can he compared with them. 

NoteSy ExpUmatonj and Practical, on the 
Epistle to ifie Hebrews. By the Rev, 
jAdhert Baijpes. Reprinted verbatim 
from tlte American Edition, and edited 
by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A, 
London: Tegg.« 1846. pp. 405. 

A BBMARKABLT cheap roprint of a 
valuable work. Should the whole series 
of this indefatigable commentator’s vol¬ 
umes be republished in this country in 
this form, it will form a most precious 
acquisition to the student’s and thca 
foimly library. 

The Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah. By 
Joseph Addison Alexander, Professor 
* in the Theological Scminaiy, Frince- 
toif, New Jersey. New York and ^ 
London: WilCV and Putnam. 1846.' 
Large Svo, pp. Ixxi. 652. 

This work consists of an expository 
oommentazy on the first thirty-nine 
d^pters of Isuali, preceded by a length¬ 
ened introduction on Hebrew prophecy; 
on tke principles of sacked interpreta¬ 


tion, as applied to the prophets; and on 
the writings, in particular, of Isaiah. 
We have much pleasure in making it 
known to our readers, and have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying, that if it is continued 
and completed as it has been begun, it 
will be the commentary on Isaiah. We 
have carefully examined a considerable 
part of it, and give this judgment, there¬ 
fore, with confidence. To sound learn¬ 
ing, and sound theology, the author 
uni^s that acuteness of perception and 
‘sagacity of jud^ent for which his 
countrymen are remarkable. It is re¬ 
freshing to see with what a stalwart hand 
he deals with Gesenius, Hit/dg, Enobel, 
and others of the German Neologions; 
meeting them with erudition at least 
equal to their own, and, with a peiietra- 
tration and power of theological reason¬ 
ing to«which they can lay no claim, over¬ 
throwing their cavils against the integ¬ 
rity of the sacred text, and their 
misinterpretations of its contents. As 
far as Isaiah is concerned, we do not 
need any hcli> now from Germany. 
With Calvin, Ilcnderson, and the work 
under notice, the student of this sacred 
book need seek no farther for aid. If 
he (foes wcf can tell he will only fare 
w^rse. 

Popular Education in England. Reprinted 
from No. Vin. of the British Quarterly 
Review, with a Reply to the Letter of 
Mr, Edward Baines, jun. on that Arti- 
(%. By Robert Vaughan, D.D, 8ro, 
pp. 84. Londbn: Jayson and Wol¬ 
ford. 

Of this valuable article we have already 
given extracts in this journal. *We are 
^od it has bden printed in a s^orate 
form. Let oar r^ers peruse it*care- 
fnlly before they form any opinion on 
the great question to which it relates. 
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ZiecturtR on Hie. PUgrtneti Progrens. By 
the Bev. George B, Chcever^ D.D., 
Now York. London Bcligions Tract 
Society, 

Anothbb issue of a work repeatedly 
noticed in our pages. A few passages, 
touching chiefly upon denominational 
subjects, and which, therefore, did not 
fall within the object of the Society, 


hav<? boon omitted, and a few words 
altered. 

Congregational Calendar /or 1847. 12mo, 
pp. 76. London: Jackson & Wolford. 
A valuable Almanac, combining all the 
usual contents of such publications, with 
full and apparently accurate informa¬ 
tion concerning religious bodies. 


CHRONICLE. 


I.—DENOMiKATlONAl-iNVEBLPJTnEN. 

LfirTEH TO THE EDITOR. —Two years • 
have elapsed since the Lord in his gra¬ 
cious providence led me to this place. 
Daring that period we have had sermon 
every Sabbath evening, and also a morn¬ 
ing meeting during a considerable part 
of that time. Wc have also had two 
week-day evening meetings, one in the 
village, and another in the country, about 
a mile and ahalf distant, besides occasional 
meetings in Traquair and other places in 
the neighbourhood, at which addresses 
have been given. The hall in which we 
meet on Sabbath, which accommodates 
about 130, is, 1 am happy to say, g^ier- 
olly full in the evening, and sometimes 
crowded. Our other meetings are well' 
attended. This is cheering. And 1 
rejoice to add that my feeble ellbrts have 
not been for nought and in vain. The 
Lord hath blessed my labours. A few 
who, Gallio like, “ cared for none of these 
things,” give decided evidence of a sav¬ 
ing change, and bid fair for being useful. 
For this wc thank God and take cohrage; 
and wc fondly hope, and sincerely pray, 
that these arc the first-fruits of an abun¬ 
dant harvest. There are others at pre¬ 
sent manifesting the deepest anxiety 
about their eternal interests, who, ;^c 
hope, will be led by the Lord to rest on 
Christ the rock of ages, that like the 
swarthy eunuch they too may^go omAheir 
w^ rejoicing. 

Encouraged by those blessed fruits, the 
field of labour rapidly widening, owing 
to the erection of three large woollen 
mills in the neighbourhood; our present 
place of meeting being too small, as well 
as uncomfortalle; and the probability of 
losing it at the first terip, those friendly 
to Congregationalism have already, with 
the help of others friendly, contributed 
a^ut J663 for the erection of a small 
chapeL* Nearly as much has been 
contributed by our Edinburgh' friends, 
for which we feel very grateful. About 
£70 more would enable us to erect such 
a place as wc reij[uire; and, with your 


approval, I beg leave to make onr ease 

known through yonr Magazine, in the 
hope that some of your readers may 
have the mind and the means to aid us 
in our strugglot 

Contributions will he gratcfiilly re¬ 
ceived ^ B. Grieve, 77 South Bridge, 
Street, Edinburgh, and William Dobson, 
Inverlcithon. Trusting that you will 
give the above a place in your first 
Number, if in tiipe,—I am yours respect¬ 
fully, WiLT.IAM DoIISON". 

Annan.—On Wednesday. Dee. 16, the 
liev.Ebcnczcr I'oung, late of Melrose, was 
recognised as pastor of the church in* 
Annan, by prayer and the laying on of 
hands. The attendance was good, and 
the whole service deeply interesting. 
The introductoiy devotional exercises 
were conducted by Mr. George Young 
of Wigton. Mr. Cameron of Dumfries, 
tiskcd the usual questions, in answer to 
which, Mr. IToung gave a most interest¬ 
ing and satisfactory statement of his 
views of the leading doctrines of the 
divine word—the manner in which he 
hod been led to entertain “ a good hope 
through grace,” and to devoj^ iiimself to 
the work of the ministry—and the 
reasons which hod induced him to leave 
his former sphere of labour, and accept 
the invitation of the brethren in Annan. 
The Church having signified their 
adherence to their call after hearing 
these statements, Mr. Cameron offered 
the ordination prayer, accompanied by 
'** the laying on of riie hands of the 
Presbytery.” Mr. Wilson of Cocker- 
mouth, (formerly of Denholm,) then 
addressed the pastor, and Mr. Cameron 
the church, on the solemn dutias 
devolving on each in consequence of the 
’ relations now formed, between them. 
In the Evening a public meetin|^ was 
held in the chapel—Mr. Young in the 
chair—when suitable and impressive 
addresses were delivered by the different 
ministers who had taken port in the 
da^ proceedin^^, 

^e church, in Annan was formed 
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only three vears ago, the nucUut of it 
consisting of sixteen members, who had 
been united to the church in Bnuifnes, 
and about as many who had .been in 
fellowship with the church in Carlisle. 
By the blessing of Gk>d on the preaching 
or the word, it now numbers between 
sixty and seventy members, and the 
prospects seem encouraging. A chapel 
has recently been erected, capable of 
containing nearly 300 persons. It is 
not yet seated, however; the fUnds 
collected having been found inadequate 
for that purpose, and the brethren hav- • 
ing wisely resolved not to incur debt, 
which might prove a hinderanco to them 
afterward. Could not« a few of our 
more wealthy brethren send them X5 
each? Wo bcliovo about jGOO would 
enable them to malce the house some- 

what comfortable. Who shall be iij^e 

first to move in the matter ? 

[Kow, Brethren, here are two coses— 
two right good cases, lairly and plainly 
stated to you. Together they require 
£130. What is that among so many ? 

> Let twelve men send £5 each, twenty 
^2 each, and thirty £1 each, and the 
thing is done. Come, don't let the good 
work stand still or bo hindered for t/iatf * 
£d. S. C. M.] 

n.—PoPEEY IN Canada. —In re¬ 
turning to Montreal, I narrowly escap¬ 
ed being thrown overboard. Bishop 
Gaulin and a priest from tlio environs 
of Quebec, were in the steam-boat. The 
priest and I were discussing a subject, 
upon which we began to got warm, when 
the Bishop came up to us, saying, “1 
blame yoa vofy much Mons. L'Abbd for 
arousing ydftrself talking with that bab¬ 
bler, do you not know that the best 
mode of answering those people, is to 
treat them with sovereign contempt?*’ 

1 rose, and said, “ My Lord, would you 
have tho kindness to tell me in what part 
of the Word of God it is said that we 
must testify sovereign contempt for any 
one ? We are speaking of the Word 
God, which concerns you, as well as 
Mons. le Cnr^ and myself, you can take 
part in our discassion.” As ho was going 
^wav without making any reply, 1 pat 
my Land on his shoulder to detain him, 
when suddenly tmlble cries of “ insolent * 
man; overbow with him 1” w^re hofud, 
and 1 saw several Canadians making 
their way through the crowd to get at 
but they stowed when within a few 
■tops, and I got off with abusive language 
against mysdf and against Frotestantisnu 

^ I was again surronudod^by the crowd 


who were asking me questions, when 
the captain, by order of the Bishop, who 
feared lest I should instruct them, caused 
them to disperse: but no sooner was he 
out of sight than they again surrounded 
me. The captain again dispersed them, 
and threatened me; I told him I was not 
afraid. But in order to prevent their 
approaching, the Bishop seated himself 
at a little distance from mo; we were 
then in sight of Montreal. 

The pl^es I visit more especially are, 
Industry, Ramsay, Lake Maskinongo, 
Sorel, and St. Anne de la Flalno, where 
two families have been converted, an 
account of whom you received in a 
former report. I was also much blessed 
at the Lake, on my last visit in August. 
Tlie Protestants there had arrived at 
such A pitch of indiffcrcnco, that they 

not only mdiscriminately married ^m- 
anists, but became Romanists to contract 
these marriages. Since the Colporteurs 
began to visit them, they have become a 
little awakened, and it is to be hoped 
that it is the Romanists who will now be¬ 
come Protestants. At Industry, whore 
we^had reason to eiroect much, the 
priests have just opened a college, and it 
‘ is to he feared that the tempor^ means, 
they know so well how to employ, will 
paralyse the work.— Extract from a letter 
to die lion. Miss A. Mackenzie, from M. 
JJlIote, Missionary in Canada. 

About two years ago, Adcle C-, 

then about eleven years old, was placed 
by her mother, as a children's miud, with 
Mr. Vernier, teacher at Belle Riviere. 
Ready to receive the salutary impres¬ 
sions of the gospel, and assiduous to 
perform her duties, she soon gained the 
esteem of her employers, and was happy 
with them. But the Jesuits came to 
hCld in the parish, what they call a re~ 
traite (protracted meeting,) and though 
the ipother resisted at first their solicita¬ 
tions and of dors to withdraw her daugh¬ 
ter from the house of the missionary, yet 
at last they succeeded. Adelo in vain 
represented to her mother that she had 
no home, and referred to the miserable 
condition of her brother, and other girls 
of her own age, who- were left to mn 
about the villw in ram and ignorance, 
acquiring vici^ habits. The mother 
relied, “You must come away. You 
are my daughter, and must obey me.” 

Adele knowing the intrigues^Vespect* 
ing her, refiisM to leave the hBssion*- 
house, and Mr. Vernier, without in any 
way hindering her to leave if she choose, 
#sfu8ed to turn her out at the moth^s 
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bidding. While Mr. V. was absent the 
mother returned with two men to take 
her daughter by forcoi but she took re¬ 
fuge in the bt^room of Mrs. V., who 
would not permit them to search it. The 
mother entered a suit against Mr, V., 
falsely alleging that ho had kept Adele 
for twenty-two months in bis house 
against her own will and that of her mo¬ 
ther, although during that period the 
latter was almost daily employed in me¬ 
nial services at the Institute, for which 
she was paid wages. This suit came on 
at the Court held at St. Benoit, on tho-i 
17 th October last. 

After hearing Mr, Vernier, who was 
admitted by the lawyer of the opposite 
party to bo incapable of speaking falsely, 
the judge deciaed against Mr. Vernier, 
on the ground, it was understood, that 

Mrs. Vernier ought not to have denied 

the girVa mother admittance into the 
bedroom. No damages were awarded, 
and the only costs paid were the dues of 
the Court, amounting to a few shillings, 
the woman having to pay her own law;^ 
ycr. At the close of the suit, the mother 
roceeded to take her daughter, who had 
oen brought as a witness, (from !&ion- 
treal, where latterly she had been at>&. 
Mrs. Tanner’s school,) to testify that she 
had not been detained against her will, 
when the poor girl seized the arm of the 
Rev. Mr, Doudiet, who happened to be 
near and kept her hold with great 
ener^ % prevent her mother from tear¬ 
ing her away. Tho advocate for the 
TOBCcution cried out, “IIo is holding 
er,” which induced Mr. Doudiet to rise 
up and hold out his arm to show clearly 
that he was passive. 

“ What will you do with me, mother? ” 
said the young girl, in a voice scarcely 
audibly where arc you going to take 
me? xon have not even a home for 
yourself? ” “ You will go to your broth* 
er-in-law,” replied the mother. “ N 6 my 
mother, I will not go there, he is too 1q,w 
(grossicr).** In saying these words, the 
poor girl was dragged before the bench 
of the mother’s lawyer, and sank almost 
fainting on a chair. 

This touching scene was witnessed by 
tho audience, which was numerous, tmd 
even by the lawyers, in a mdancholy 
silence. Yet it avail^ not to rescue the 
poor victim of Popery. 

It ma^ be adde^ that when the girl 
came to Mr. Vernier, she waa almost 
destitute, ^ and that two of her former 
companions are yet the shame of the 
vUlegei without auy one to take pity 0# 


theift. Adele’s two brothers were also 
received into the house, and for a while 
gave good hopes; but one of them. 
throu(^ fine promises made to him, be¬ 
came intractable, and was dismissed. 
He was received into a house for a few 
days, but abandoned shortly after, and 
had to enter the service of a habitant, 
shortly after which he died of an infiam- 
matory disease. The mother has ^o 
withdrawn the yonn^r brother, who has 
no other occupation but to run about the 
streets. Such ore the good results pro¬ 
duced by tho conduct of our enemies. 

It may be stated that Adele, who often 
weeps bitterly at her detentibn, has since 
mode several attempts to escape from 
her mother, with whom she declares that 
to remain is impossible. Will not 
Christian mothers pray for both mother 

and dauKhter.-"J!V o »2 th6 B^t of 

dkother Missionary, 

III, A Romanib7on Scottish Fusbt- 
TSM.—“ The tricks of a section of those 
worthies who designate themselves 
members of ‘4ho Church in Scotland,’ 
are painfully amusing. In Aberdeen¬ 
shire, the stronghold of Northern Epis¬ 
copacy, two of their clergy not only 
afibet tho dress of our ecclesiastics even 
to the adoption of the Roman collar, 
but one of these twain jackdaw, 
preaches in his surplice with—mum 
teneatis? —a pectoral cross dangling on 
bis thorax 1 In Edinburgh, another set 
of these over-grown babies have built a 
conventicle, which they designate ‘the 
Church oi St. Columba,’ and in which 
they have a stone communion table, 
(called by them an altar^ brnb?^, sedilio, 
lectern, and so forth. To ilus building 
there bos been presented by a member of 
the] Faculty of Advocates, Mr. William 
Forbes, son of tlie respectable Lord of 
Session ‘Pope* Medw^m, a very hand¬ 
some and well executed font of compact 
freestone. This bears the inscription, 
“In memoriam matris carissime, ci^us 
'.taima profleiotur Dcos.” What con¬ 
struction will be placed on this by his 
follow Protestants* wo know not; but, 
apart from inconsistency, it is agreeable 
to witness this evidence of a pious an4 
natural disposition. There is one very 
novel feature connected with this font, 
however.^ It is plast^d within with 
gold leaf 1 With whom this bright de¬ 
vice orimnated is unknown to us.”— 
Tablet, (^m. Cath, Paper,) 

* The only construction we can place 
on it is, that these men are not Protes¬ 
tants, but Papif^tB in disguise.— 0, M, 
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Tils Motitbu akb Hbb Badb.— 
Mother I art thoa not proud of that babo 
lying on thy bosom^; proud of its lovcli- 
nesfi; proud of its dinging faith; and 
proud of each devdopmont of its future 
manhood or womanhood? And host 
thon thought that the character of that 
future in this worlds will greatly depend 
on the impressions made in this present 
time, on the miud of thy child ? 

We fear that not many mothers 
reflect how much tlie earthly advance¬ 
ment and prosperity of the child depends 
upon them&elves; much less do they 
undcrsUiad his naturO) c^id gather iiizy. 
and his immortal destinies around their 
spirits. That babe will become a man, 
and if a Christian, will bo doily advanc¬ 
ing ftom glory to glory in the divine 
Soon the labours of time will be 
over, and hts disembodied spirit will take 
its flight to heaven. Thousands of years 
have passed away, and there it is in 
heaven, still praising aifd blessing the 
vliOmb. It has become more glorious 
than when last we sew it leave the body. 
Ten thousand times ten thousand years 
ore gone, and there it is, higher, still 
higher up the eternal hills of light. 
From glory to glory. Millions and mil¬ 
lions of ages have passed, and there, so 
covered with beauty, intolligencei and 
loveliness, that we can scarcely look 
upon it, stands the same spirit. Surely 
it hath gone from glory to gloiy. 

Mother 1 what thinkest thou of the 
eternal advancement of the soul* from 
^ory to gloiy^ We have traced it in 
Uie instanib of that babe, which we 
found'lying on thy bosom. Wo have 
done so for thy good. There arc to 
thee many days between the present 
helplessness and coming manhood of 
thy child; days lent theo in which to 
prepare him to advance through life, and 
into the future world, from glory to 
. glory. Wilt thou bear constantly before 
thee then, the spirit of thy child, and 
Oduedte it for its destiOTP Do so and 
heaven will md theo, and bless both thee 
fUd thy< child. 

Aim-JPopaRy^ Alarbcs, — Be not. 
alarmed about tne progress Roman¬ 
ism, You give it strength by that fear; 
you croak it into power by not' treating 
It as an in^iostor that, is to be exposed 
‘ and destroyed^ never talk of it os any 
thing else children hear 

> O&A 

sanneaD av bul asp 


you speak of it but as a thing of that 
character; and let your press always 
speak of it as that which is to be with¬ 
ered by the advancing enlightenment 
which is abroad. Be sure of this, the 
mind of Burope is now teeming with 
elements of culture that will unfit it for 
over bowing again to that degraded 
yoke. Ay, the men of Europe are al¬ 
ready spoiled for tricks of that sort; and 
the women, too, are in the some posi- 
f tion. They arc both learning—though 
in some cases, perhaps rather late—that 
a noble nature was never designed to be 
the victim of prioatly modcUiug, priestly 

crafb and priestly oppression.—2)r. 
Vaughan. 

It is not Good for a Man to be 
Az/Onb.—H ave you half-a-crown at 
hand my dear? ” said a husband well-to- 
do in the world, to his wife a little while 
ago, “I am going to the missionaiy 
meeting, and I should like to put it into 
the colIectioiL " Half-a-crown John V* 
said the lady, “ Half-a-crown II ” “Yes, 
my^dear,” responded the husband, “I 
p thought of giving that; but if yon think 
it too much 1 can give losS'” “ Oht my 
dear,” was the reply, “ did not you say 
last night when you came home from 
chapel, that the minister had told you 
that the Society was labouring for the 
cause of God in all the four qmtrters of 
the globe, and con you really satis^' 
yourself by proposing to give seven- 
pence half-penny to each quarter of -Aho 
globe, to carry on the work of God in it I 
Nay, nay, my dear, you must think 
better of it; else, really, bad as the night 
is, and unwell as 1 feel myself, I will 
ptt on my cloak, and go to the meeting 
myself, andjnvo what I think we ought 
to mvcl” Worthy John tookythe hmt, 
ana dropped a sovereign into the plate, 
fo^ng as he did so, that it was indeed 
true, that “ whoso findeth a wife findeth 
a good thing.” 

Mbeknebs of Wisdom.— a deaf and 
dumb child was asked if ^he knew why 
shtf was bom thus ? The tears rapidly 
filled the eyes of the afllieted child; but 
in a moment or two she dashed thebi 
away, and with a sweet smile plajring 
upon her thoughtful countenaafig, wrote 
upon her lUtlesIate—“ Even so, Eath^ 1 ^ 
for so it seemed good in thy sight.^* 


(r. Bvoca SeBAOE. 
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EV VNGBLICAL PRO'i-'BSTANTISM. 

Tiib desigii of the following remarks is not to elu^jidate the difference 
between Evangelical Protestantism and other kind^of Protestantism; but 
to attempt a brief and distinct deliaeation of the true position occupied by 
that great body of Christians who, holding the doctrines of the gospel, 
protest against the corruptions of the Church of Rome. 

This position appears to b^ described by the two words placed at the 
head of this article; and both of these arc necessary in order to describe 
it. In common usage the latter alone is deemed sumeient. We speak of 
“Protestantism” and “Protestants” as if nothing more were needed to mark 
definitely the stand-point of the party to which these terms are applied. 
This has had an unfortunate effect, besides being incorrect. It is moor- 
re(jt, iSecause in our opposition to Ruine we appear not as Protestants merely, 
but as gospol-bolievors, holding certain definite views in religion, which 
^ profess to have drawn directly from the records of inspiration—views 
which wo regard as comprising our religious system—and views,which wc 
should hold and possess, even though the Romish church werf to ceaso to 
exist. It is also unfortunate, because it has given force»to olyections and 
cavils against us, which in themselves are utterly futile and baseless. 
Our position iu the religious world has been often thought weak, because, 
for thffireasDn above assigned, it has been seriously misunderstood. 

Catholics have been ih the nabit of taunting us with two great defects 
in our religious position—defeeffe of /uch a nature, that did they really 
attach to us they would be fatal to our cause; but both of which disap* 
pear as soon as this twofold aspect of the Protestant community is con* 
sidered. 

In the first place, CatholicsJiave asserted that Protestantism is not«a 
religion at all, in theLproper sense of the term—that it has nothing positive 
in it—that it is a mere repudiation of Catholicism—a merfi protest against 
Catholic opinions and practices—a mere affirming that certain doctrines 
are ^oun49 certain practices improper; from which they have drawn 
the inference, that'as no man. can be saved merely pronouncing his 
nei^bour in the wrong, there can be no^ salvation in Protestantism. 
Now,* all this would be quite trui||were wo merely Protestants. In that 
.eftsa our .position would , w purely negative, and what Catholics affirm of 
Nnw Saam.—Von. VH. f 
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would bo undeniably just. But we are rtoi merely Protestants. Our 
Protestantism is but an accident of our position; it does not constitute 
that position. It describes our stand-point relatively to Romanism; it 
does not describe our stand-wint in itself. Our religion is the gospel of 
Christ, the principles of which we hold, the privileges of which we enjoy, 
the duties of which wo recognise and endeavour to perform. If we 
protest against the erroneous opinions and unlawful practices of others, 
we are far from contenting ourselves with that, assured that it will do us 
very little good though wo should prove the whole world wrong if we be 
not ourselves positively right. That wo arc so wo believe on the authority 
of Scripture; and it is this which at^ once emboldens us, and makes it 
worth our while, to protest against the evils of the Chutch of Rome. 

The other taunt wltk wliict Romamsts afG wont to assail US rcspects 

the n(ycelty of Protostifntism. “ There were no Protestants,” say they, 
“before the beginning of the sixtcentli century; at least it was not till 
then that Protestantism assumed the formality of a system, or that Pro¬ 
testantism as it now exists began to appear. But a religion which began 
to appear in the sixteenth century cannot be tlie true religion, for it must 
of necessity lack apcvstolical authority; a religion which arose sixteen 
centuries after Christ’s ascension cannot by any possibility be the religion 
which Christ came to feund upon the earth.” Now, this is perfectly true 
as it respects mere Protestantism. Its origin dates unquestionably only 
from the sixteenth century. Wc can evcnvgivotho year, and month, and 
day of its birth. In the month of A^ril, 1.529, a diet of the Germanic 
empire was held at Spires, where vigorous measures were proposed and 
adopted for the purpose of arresting the further progress of the Reforraers- 
Unable to prevent the adoption of these, six princes of the empire, and 
the representatives of fourteen free cities, affixed their names to a 
Protest on the nineteenth day of that month, and from this arose the 
term Protestant^ whicli has since that time been the usual appellation of 
all Christians who repudiate the principles.and claims of the Roini^ 
Church. Ast Protestants, therefore, we date only from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and were this the origin of uur religion^ we 
should in vain pretend to the name of Christians. But our religion 
claims a far more ancient date. The source of our evangelical faith is 
to ho found far up the ascent of antiquity; it wells out from the hill of 
Calvary, and its waters have flowed to us through apostolic chf^^nels. 
The charter of our liberties, and the paterft of our rights, date not from 
Spires, but from Jerusalem; and upon them we trace the signatures, not 
of princes and senators, but of Jesus our King, and bis accredited am¬ 
bassadors. When Rome then taunts us with the novelty of our religion, 
we reply, “ our religion is as old as the gospel itself.” When she sneers 
our churches as recent and unauthorised, we tell her that we have 
“become followers of the cburcbes of God, whicb^ in Judea, were in 
Christ Jesus.” I» When she,, asks contemptuously,—“Where w*s your 
Tclimon before Luther?” wc answer promptly,—“In the place where 
God put it—in the safe treasure-house of Scripture, and in the hearts 
^nd bves of the faithful few who beard Christ’s voice, and kept his 
words.” Yes; ours is an antiquity to which Rome can make no pre¬ 
tensions ; ours is a descent such as she cannot claim. know whence 
our reli^n sprung, ndH how and when it arose; but the origin of hers 
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is hid in obfcnrity, and no man can toll witli certainty at 'vrhat time or 
under what circumstances it appeared. It ill becomes the child of the 
Popes to boast of antiquity. The time was when Christianity knew nothing 
of Popes; and when these functionaries did set themselves up in the 
temple of God, it was far too late for them or their child to receive that 
sanction, in virtue of which alone any claim of privilege in the Chris¬ 
tian kingdom can he substantiated. 

Those remarks conduct us at once to a point wlienco the true position 
of evangelical Protestants in relation to the mcrnbei'S of tlio Church of 
Romo appeal’s. Holding certain opinions wliich we regard as essential to 
the Christian faith; professing these opinions as comprising our religion; 
and submitting our lives to their direction and control, we ^appear in 
relation to the church of Rome ms juotcotiiig ugaiuBt the pictcuBivus 

which she puts forth, and the doctrines which she inculcates. This 
protest wo ground not on personal feeling, not on political expediency, 
not on reasons of a merely general kind, but upon the principles of our 
holy religion, as they arc taught in the sacred volume. As Christians, 
weprotest against whatever conies between us and Chrif^fc, against whatever 
would abridge the privileges we have received from^^hrist, against what¬ 
ever is incompatible with the doctrine of Christ, against whatever detracts 
from the honour of Christ; and as in all tliose respects wo think the Romish 
Church blameworthy, our position in relation to her is that of persons* 
who meet her front to front, arifl hold up before her their firm and fearless 
protest against all the pretensions feho advances, against all the doetrinos 
she peculiarly liolds, and against her very right to exist, in a spiritual 
sense, as a part of Christas kingdom upon earth. 

The doctrines which, as evangelical Christians, wo hold, are chiefly 
these. We believe that all men are guilty and depraved, and that before 
they can appear witli acceptance in God’s sight, their guilt must be 
pardoned, and their depravity removed. We believe that no man is able 
to»inakc atonement for liis sins, to satisfy the divine justice so as to render 
it consistent with God's honour to forgive shi, te cancel his own guilt, or 
to cure his own dflpravity. We believe that to meet tlii:' incapacity God 
lias made abundant provision, having sent his Son to make atonement 
for our guilt, and having proini^d his Spirit to cleanse and purify our 
souls from all their depravity. We believe that the blessings of salvation 
are offered freely to all men, ^ and that all who, by an act of personal 
assent and volition, cmlfTace this offer, and avail themselves of these 
blessings, shall bo saved. We befliev^hat all men are privileged to pray 
to God through Jesus Christ, aud that no one man has this privilege 
more than another. We believe that saved men ought to associate 
together in church fellowship for the mutual observance of the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper, and the Reading and hearing of God s word, and 
that the whole number of believing,^ saved men upon earth, constitute 
the church of Christ ou earth. Wo believe tlmt the sacraiffents are means 
of grace, inasmuch as they ore adapted to suggest to the mind saving 
truths,* but we do not view them as direct channels of supematui'al 
influence, still less as causes of spiritual benefit. We believe that all 
men, fto long as they live here, are preparing either for heaven or for hell; 
and that after death each passes at once and for yver into that state for 
which he has been prepared. These, as I take it, are the chief article.^ 
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of our evangelical oroed, divested as much as may be of tecbnical 
phraseology, and expressed in ordinaiy language. By the faith and 
influence of these we live; and in the faith and under the influence of 
those we hope to die. If any of these are assailed, we stand ready to 
defend it, and to give to every one who asks us a reason of the hope that is 
in us, with meekness and fear* For these opiidons wc stand indebted, not to 

the teaching of tradition, not to the edicts of mouarohs, not to the dvorooe 

of councils, not to tlic wisdom of schools, but to our own sincere and 
conscientious endeavours to ascertain the will of God, as that is unfolded 
to us in his own infallible word. Ours is the religion of tub Book, and 
we rest secure in our attachment to At, believing that the soui’co whence 
it has been derived is divine, and that the Spirit of Christ will guide into 
all the truth every one who devoutly, honestly, and attentively studies it. 

With such opinions and feelings it is impossible that wc can meet the 
adherents of llomanism, sayc with a protest against their entire system. 
That some of their opinions are scriptural, that some of their usages are 
proper, wo do not deny; and wo are very far from wishing to assert that 
within the pale of,the llomish Church there have not been, and may not 
now bo, many who are true spiritual followers of Christ. But the system 
of Romanism as a system we unhesitatingly denounce; and against the 
great leading charactbristics of the Church of Rome, in respect alike of 
' pretension, doctrine, and practice, wo lift up a firm and unqualified protest. 

Thus helicmng^ and protesting^ wo‘Occupy the position—absolutely 
positive, relatively negative—of EvAiroELiCAL Protestantism. 

W. L. A. 


PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS.— New Series, No. IV. 

On a Saturday afternoon when employed in my study, I was informed 
that a gentleman desired to see me. In the adjoining room I met with 
a tall, pale, fair-haired young man of prepossessing appearance. He gave 
me a letter of introduction from a respected father, the pastor of a church 
in a neighbouring citjr. By that letter I was informed that the bearer, 
Mr. S., had been a divinitjy' student in connection with another denomina¬ 
tion, and had acquitted himself at the University and Theological Hall 
with creditable diligence, and unquestionable projwiety. He had enter¬ 
tained doubts of the divine authority of the fofm of church government 
adopted by the body with wbioK he**had been connected, and, upon 
searching the scriptures, had come to the conclusion that Congregationalism 
was more in accordance with the primitive pattern. He had, therefore, 
applied for fellowship with, and had been cormally received by, the church 
of which the writer was pastor; and hadsinco repeatedly addressed meet¬ 
ings of the members, and preached in the suburbs, with great acceptance. 
The letter adcKsd, Mr. S. had expressed strong desires to be employed as 
a Missionary among the heathen, and especially in India, to which the 
only objection was the delicate state of his health, which rendered it 
doubtful whether his constitution could bear the debilitating effects of a 
warm climate. To recruit his bodily strength, impaired by study and 
axixiety, he had been advised to retire to the countiy, and he purposed 
to reside for some months with a near relation, who was owner of a small 
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estate in this noighboui'hood. The episth) concluded with a warm recom¬ 
mendation of tlie bearer to my attention and countenance, and intimated, 
I might safely employ him in preaching the gospel when and whore it 
might appear advisable. I found the visitor, introduced to my acquaint¬ 
ance by such a satisfaotoi’y testimonial, a pious and intelligent young man, 
who seemed well qualified to be usefiil in the church, and to the world. I 
learned from him that he bad come to stay dui-ing tlie autumn with an aunt, 

whose residence was about five miles distaut from this town. After this 

interview we frequently had intercourse. He preached occasionally in 
our chapel with acceptance, and laboured with ardent zeal to difi'uso the 
knowledge of the truth in the adjacent hamlets and villages. When the 
winter approached, he intimated his intention to return to tho city of 
-, there to attend on medical studies, that he might l>o,hctter pre¬ 
pared for-the accomplishment of his clpef object, thpt of recommending the 
beneficent religion of Christ to the idolatrous inhabitants of Hiiidostan. If 
after the spring his application to the Directors of the Missionary Society 
were rejected on account of unconfirmed health, then he purposed to essay 
to be useful at home as a preacher in connection with tlio Congregationai 
Union. We parted, as we o|*ten thoughtlessly part with acquaintance in 
this uncertain world, little anticipating wc should “never meet again in 
tlie land of the living! ^ 

When Mr. S. and I parted with mutual expressions of affectionate 
attachment and best wishes, he promised ho would write me soon. But 
months paased by, and I neither heard from him, nor of liim. At length, 
on tho second week of the following Jimuary, his cousin called, and with 
evident anxiety inquired if I could tell where her relation was? Upon 
iiiy expressiufj surprise at such a question, she narrated the following 
painful narrative. Soiiio days before a line had come to his mother, then 
residing in our neighbourhood, from the person with whom Mr. S. lodged, 
mentioning that her son had been absent night and day for nearly a week, 
and no one could toll what \vi{l become of him, except a fellow student 
who had been in his company on the last day of the year, but who would 
not, or could no,t, give information. Upon this my infoiluant’s father 
hastened to tho city, found out the medical student, from whom h<i learned 
these particulars. At twilight on the last day of the ydhr ho was sitting 
with Mr. S. in his room, when another student called and invited them 
to supper in his lodgings with a few mutual acquaintances. Mr. S. 
refused, pleading an engagement to be present at a religious meeting, to 
close one year and comineuco another with prayer and praise. 11c was 
told the entertainment would be ove»in suificient time—allowed himself 
to be persuaded to go—after supper wine and then spirits were introduced 
—^he tasted a little—example stimulated to taste again and again—until 
unaccustomed to intoxicating drink ho became rather excited. Enlivening 
conversation about their exploits at college in days gone by beguiled the 
time, till the tolling bell announced, the hour of mi^ght. Ho started, 
and must have thought, how ditferont tho cbmpany with^whom, and tho 
exercises in which he had purposed to terminate another stage of life’s 
journey. He became very uneasy, and expressed a determination to go 
homp. Then the landlady of tho house came in with, what was called a 
hot pint, and insisted they should all drink of it, and wisli a happy iiew- 
year. He dared not to be singular, drunk of tJie posset composed of 
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various inobriating ingredients, ^nd evinced symptoms of palatial intoxica¬ 
tion. Then aware of the baneful influence, he rushed from the ensnaring 
society; his first companion, afraid to allow him to return alone, followed 
to guide him to his lodgings. As they passed along the streets they 
encountered a largo and tumultuous mob, assembled around some objects 
of loud and violent execrations. They stopped to ascertain the cause; 
the police of tho city came to disperse the crowd; found the young gentle¬ 
men mingled therewith, and seized them as accessories. They resisted^, were 
overpowered, dragged away to the police office, and confined amongst 
vulgar depredators and beastly^ drunkards. The unoaroected result, the 
humbling catastrophe, completely sobered poor Mr. S.; he passed the 
dreadful night in a fearful state of *mind, expressed by heart-breaking 
sighs, by despairing exclamations, T have lost my oharaeter, blasted my 
prospects, and ruined ^y uscfulnesij for life ! Next forenoon they were 
brought before a magistrate, were found guilty, were fined, and dismissed 
with a severe reproof. When liberated from their degrading prison-house, 
they no sooner reached tho open street, than Mr. S., as if distracted by the 
crushing calamity, or ashamed to expose his dishonoured head to the gaze of 
passers by, ran offi rfipidly from his associate, and rushed down a narrow 
lane; his companion followed, but never discovered whither he had fled, or 
what direction he had,taken. Subsequent inquiries, and repeated adver- 
^tisements, failed to elicit any trace of the consciencc-drivon fugitive. A 
dark mystery hjing over his fate, exciting the most horrible apprehensions. 

After weeks of agonizing uncertainty to attached relatives and friends, 
some information was obtained eonefiming the situation of the unhappy 
young man. His cousin again called, and informed me various communi¬ 
cations had enabled his aunt to ascertain where ho was, and what he had 
become. A seijcant, whose parents resided in an adjacent village, had 
written to them, mentioning that the young gentleman ho had heard preach 
when on his last furlough, was a soldier in his regiment. It was the 
Serjeant's duty to drill some recruits from Scotland, among whom he recog¬ 
nized a face he thought he had seen before, and was led strongly to sus¬ 
pect, howeyef unlikely, that the person was Mr. S. He found he had been 
enlisted and cnrolleu under another name, hut that was his mother’s 
maiden name. He asked him if he was not the person he had heard last 
autumn, but could elicit no explicit answer. The serjeant then commu¬ 
nicated his suspicion to the officer, to whom it is supposed Mr. S. confessed 
who he was, and what had driven him to tr,ko the rash step. The officer 
commiserated his case, and observing he was sober and well-behaved, 
and shrunk from the society of rochlcss common soldiers, made him pay¬ 
master, and under-secretary, to a division of the regiment. Next his 
landlady in tho city of received a line from himself, with the 

payment of what he was owing for his lodgings, and requesting her to 
send his trunk to Chatham barracks, with a direction different from his own 
name. And subsequently one of his cousins, to whom he had been much 
attached, and \^ho was undefstood to return the attachment, received tho 


following note:— 


On boabi> a tbanspobt, to sa^l this houb 


xoR THE East Indies. 


Dear A. 


^ Ever dear to mo, thousli I can be no longer be loved by you: forget 
a wretch who has wrought so much misery to you, and our fHcnds. My poor 
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mother! my kind, ill-requited aunt! my Lear| is wrung when 1 think of them. I 
cannot write to them in my present distracted state of mind. Can they forgive 
their tormentor, so as to desire to hear from him ? Will they, will you, read with¬ 
out shuddering abhorreuce the initials of 

W. S. 

These letters relieved apprehension, that, in the madness of despair ho 
had destroyed himself, or had plunged recklessly downward to the heinous 
iniquities and corrupting society of abandoned reprobates, and gave some 
hope for the future. 

For more than a twelvemonth we heard nothing farther concerning our 
fallen acquaintance; but then letters c^io from him to his mother and 
myself. From that to me, I quote the following extract, 

“God knows it was tho f»irth€jsfc from my intention to he guilty of what I was 
guilty of on timfr iiniinpry night! Biit T wfts Mamowortliy. I ought to^have resisted 
temptation: and severely have I sufici'cd* 11infei^6d|^ OWIl Uud iS jUdt) Und hatJ 
not punished me according to mine iniquities. When I awakened to consciousness, 
and found myself shut up along with the meanest miscreants, and looked for^va^d 
to the exposure of the coming day, a cold sweat broke over my body, and my mind 
hovered on insanity. 1 must have been in a state of great mental torture or stupor 
during the examination and the sentence, for I have no recollection of them what¬ 
ever. When dismissed and the air revived me, the convictitwi that I was a branded 
man, burst upon my recollection and drove me to freny>y. * I went away I knew not, 
I cared not whither, if I could be but concealed from the gaze of my fcllow-creaturcs. 
I first slunk into an open stable, lay down on the straw, and remained there till I 
became more composed. I then walked hurriedly down to the seaport, for wh<^ 
purpose my bewildered mind ha^ no clear idea, wlicn the suggestions of the des¬ 
troyer were baflled hy an unexpected spectacle. On arriving at the pier I saw a 
number of soldiers embarking for England, along witli some young recruits. It 
immediately occurred to me here was a i)lan to hide my shame. 1 oirercd to enlist; 
my dress and looks made the officer hesitate; but as men for the army were then 
in ranch demand, he accepted me, and X immediately went on board. With what 
feelings I left my native land, Avith all my long cherished hopes blighted, with what 
feelings I had to herd with careless associates, I cannot fully describe. At the head 
quarters of the regiment it was discovered what I had been, and the officers showed 
me no small kindness, and, that my education might be usefully employed in 
various ways, exempted me from not a little drudgery. With a beating heart I 
learned our regiment was ordered to India—to that India about which w^c have so 
often conversed as the sphere of labour J would most covet—tlflat liidia I was 
destined to visit in very different circumstances, with very different ifrospccts from 
those 1 once anticipated. Since I came here 1 have been apnointod scnoolmastcr 
to the regiment, am employed to give private lessons to the wiildren of a number 
of the officers and persons in civil offices, am relieved from drill and guard, and nm 
much better than I have deserved in temporal circumstances. With regard to 
more important matters you will be glad to learn, that a few days after my dis¬ 
astrous fall, my despair wfts broken by the recollection of tho divine invitation: O 
Israel return unto the Lord thy Gkd, for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. 1 
looked again to the Saviour of sinners, atfil was encouraged to hope for forgiveness 
through his blood. Then my desires to be useful returned, and I have endeavoured 
to refuise them so far ns I may in my humble situation. On the voyage I read the 
scriptures to a number of the soldiers, and several afipcarcd seriously impressed. 
Here X frequently address small companies of our regiment, and have collected 
about fifteen persons who profess fo have been savingly drawn to the Lord Jedlas. 

I am not yet able to converse freely with the sepojs, yet I have distributed tracts 
among them in their own language, which 1 received from a ffiissionary. But in 
my attempts to converse with the natives on religion, I am checked by some of tho 
superior elopers, who arc apprehensive of offending the prejudices of the native 
army. Thus a pardoning God has not altogether cast me off as a withered barren 
branch. Often do I sing to myself in private, I am a miracle of grace.*' 

This, after what had occurred, was on the whole a very satisfectory 
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epistlo. But his letter to his mq^her could not afford to her the desirable 
gratification, for, before it came to hand she was unable to enjoy its con¬ 
tents. The degradation and flight, and the uncertainty of the &.te 
of her only, and almost idoUsod son; the terrible disappointment of her 
long cherished hopes of seeing him a minister of the gospel, to prepare 
him for which office, and to defray the expenses of his education, she had 
for years denied herself many comforts; these calamities brought on palsy, 
which reduced her to a second childhood, so that the good news that her 
beloved boy was alive and well, she could not comprehend and appreciate. 

Various communications were received afterwards from Mr. S., describing 
his gradual rise in situation, an^his indefatigable labours to bo useful to 
souls. He was sent far into the interior, where his efforts to convert the 
natives were less hampered. In one letter he mentioned that about thirty 

Hindoos and Mahommedans gave evidence of genuine conversion to the 
Savipur. The lady of iho governor of that province, who was decidedly 
pious, was so much pleased with his labours and success, that she proposed 
to buy him off from the anny, that ho might bo regularly employed as a 
missionary of the cross. The delightful prospect of the realisation of his 
dearest hopes on earth, ho communicated to his relatives and friends here, 
and especially to tfie young woman to whom he was attached, if not 
engaged, and whom he earnestly invited to come out, and join him to help 
him in the good work of the Lord. She had agreed, and was waiting for 
file final direction to follow him to India. That letter never came. The 
inscrutable pestilence—the deadly cholera—'stalked over the district where 
our friend was located, striking dowe multitudes of all ranks, and of 
various nations. So numerous were the dead, so rapid the corruption of 
their bodies, tbA the terrified survivors buried hundreds in one deep and 
indiaoriminato grave. There is too much reason to apprehend that Mr. S. 
and his benevolent patroness became the victims of the fell destroyer. No 
communications have since come from him, no authentic information could 
be obtained concerning his fate, but that it was probable ho had been cut 
off by the sweeping ravages of the destructive jdaguo. His body doubt¬ 
less lies in the*- soil of the land of bis chief affections, till them that sleep 
in Jesus shall God bring with him. 

Impressively do such histories admonish, Let him that thinketh he 
standoth take hoed lost ho fall.” Surronfidod by moral hazards, liable to 
be assailed by dangers from imexpccted quarters, too prone to yield to 
alluring yet disastrous suggestions, and forgetful of the oancfiil results of 
an apparently very slight deviation from the* straightforward path of duty 
and safety, how suitable and necq^ary to us are circumspectionf and 
forethought^ and prayer ? This is a trite remark, yet how sadly are 
such truths forgotten! How partially do they influence! Who requires 
not to have them ‘‘ at sundry times and in divers manners,” by precept 
01)4 example, pressed on his frequent, prayerful, practical consideration ? 

The deplorable results which have been witnessed of yielding in an 
unguarded hour,ktO' one temptation, should awaken, and keep alive in the 
preserved, feelings of fervent gratitude for restraining, upholding grace. 
There have been periods in the lives of many, when wey were placed in 
positions of imminent peril, when the invitations of godless associates and 
the siren call of pleasure lured to the brink of a precipice, when inolination 
and opportunity lu'gcd onward to the verge of destruction. Tben they might 
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have done what would have proved the Bkipwreck of peace and respecta¬ 
bility and usefulness, and becomo the grief and shame of pious and 
attached connections; but a divine guardian interposed, paralysed the 
influence of the tempter, or awakened timely appreliension, and saved 
from moral rain. When the Christian of matured age and experience 
looks back on situations, where the interests of the individual for time and 
eternity hung trembling in the balance, and a breath might have turned 
the scales disastrously, when he reviews seasons of great peril and of 
gracious deliverance, with thrilling emotions may ho sing,— 


Tlirough many dangers, toils, and snare§, I have already come, 

Tis grace has brou^t me safe thus far, and grace will lead nic home. 


There all the Raved Hliall stand otomal monuments, on which shall ho 
engraved in legible characters, the praise op the GL(Jry op ms 


QUACE. 


Abisaii. 


THF FmST COMMUNION. 

[The occasion of the following versos was this, <A "young lady of high 
rank had made application to be admitted to the fellowship of an Inde¬ 
pendent church; and her application had, after ffoino hesitation, arising 
from her great youth and a somewhat weakened state of mind—the* 
result of fits to which she wa» subject—been cordially granted. A day 
or two before the communion Sab]^ath, she was seized with one of her 
usual attacks; but on the Saturday appeared to have recovered from the 
oflects of it. The verses themselves will narrate the rest.] 

“Goodnight! goodnight! beloved ones! 

Good night! my mother dear!” 

These were the last caressing tones 
That fell upon their ear. 

“Beloved ones, good night, good night! 

In joy I lay me down, 

To-mon*ow brings a promise bright. 

My long desires to crown* 

“To-morrow is the day of rest, 

The Sabbath of the Lord, 

And then shall I, a favoured guest, 

Approach the sacred board. 

Come early, nurse, 1 would be drest 
Betimes to mcef the ^ord.** 

The clock hath eight times told the round 
Since midnight passed away; 

The nurse beside the couch is found 
Where Blcepin| Fanny lay, 

“Haste thee, young mistress, haste thee, speak; 

Why art thou ^othfiil now ? , 

Why on the pillow rests thy cheek ? 

Why BO sunk down thy brow ?” 

The brow is fixed, the cheek is pale, 

The soul hath passed away; 

Jesus hath bid that spirit, hail! 

• To oyerlasting day. 
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Sweet one! thouaart already dresj;, 

Angela have robed theOf dear I 
Tliat robe, the spotless nuptial vest, 

Which Jes^ won thee here. 

The last fiaint thoughts that closed thine eyes 
Were of tlve house of prayer; 

What rapturous joyi what glad surprise 
To realise it Aere ! 

Yea, sweet one, ’twas a shortened way 
Thy weary footsteps trod; 

When angels boro thee from thy clay 
To find the house of God. 
i>ecem6er, 1846. • M. A. 


THREE DAYS IN OHIO. 

Thkrb is no State in the American Union so important on account of 
its immense agricultural resources, as that of Ohio. Possessed of a rich 
soil and abundant* facilities for the transit of grain, it is undoubtedly 
destined yet to supply the markets of Europe with no small quantity of 
provisions, besides su^orting a population even now occupying a very 
,conspicuous position in tlie republic. Desirous of seeing a little of fann¬ 
ing operations in this flourishing country^ I left Cincinnati by a newly 
constructed railroad for Xenia, sixty-four miles to the northward. This 
lino is part of one intended to connetS the Western Metropolis with Lake 
Erie; it has no pretensions to o(|ual any of our railways, either in point 
of smoothness or durability. That could not be expected in anewdy 
settled district. The only matter of surpnsc is, that railways intersect the 
whole Union, and add greatly to the facilities of intercourse. AVhen the 
population increases, they will one by one bo reconstructed in a more 
substantial and expensive manner. Our .route lay for three or four 
miles up the bank of the Ohio, througli orchards and villa grounds: the 
road thtti turned abruptly northward, following the course of the river 
Little Mianie. The soil in this valley is excellent; vast fields of wheat 
appear on all hafids; the decaying stumps of ancient trees relieving the 
brilliant green of the sjmnging blade, aiiri neat farm houses now and then 
showing their white walls between the branches of elm and maple which 
shelter them from the heat of a July suu. A large proportion of the 
land, however, is still uncleared, the primeval forests often extending as 
far as the eye can reach over hill %nd <Jalc. Indian corn is extensively 
cultivated in Ohio, and considerable quantities of rye arc grown on the 
poorer soils; but wheat is the staple crop, being the most remunerative 
to the fanner in proportion to the trouljle required for its cultivation. 
The grain is ground at the grist mills, one of which is attached to every 
four or five farms, and then transported either to Cincinnati for shipment 
down the river to New Orleans, or to the ports of Lake Erie, where it is 
shipped to Buffalo, and from thence sent through the canal to New York. 
The average value of the farms is about forty dollars per acre, and but 
little attention is paid to improving the methods of cultivation; for it is 
less expensive to clear new tracts than manure and drain those v^iich 
have been already prepared for the seed. 
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At Xenia, a pretty little retired village, we left the railroad, and took 
onr places in the stage to Columbus, the political capital of the State. 
The distance is only fifty-four miles; but the roads being execrable, it 
was near midnight before we reached our destination. Determined to 
see the country, 1 took the outside place, or, as the Americans would say, 

“ got on deck,” there being nine insides, including the chief of the Guy- 
andot Indians. One of them, however, soon wearied of this confinement, 
and mounted on the top; for the American coaches have no places out¬ 
side, with the exception of the box seat. He proved a very intelligent ^ 
companion, and we had a good deal of conversation on British and Ameri¬ 
can politics, in the course of which he assured me that most sensible 
people in the United States looked with perfect contempt upon the 
violence which so many of their democratic representatives had displayed 
about the Oregon (j^ucstion, and thjjt the State pf Ohio would, at next 
eluOtioUj prove thm by rotwaing friends of poaco—a prediction which I 
see by the late news, has been verified to the letter. After sunset the 
frogs began their usual choiiis, and the little fire-bugs shone in all 
directions in the woods; a few opossums also darted across our path. 
The latter part of the journey was performed at "comparativoly rapid 
pace, as we had joined the great national road from the east to St. Louis. 
Every thing was husixed when we crossed the liiyor Scioto, and entered 
Columbus, a finely situated town of about 9000 inhabitants, a large pro¬ 
portion of whom are Germans^ 

Next morning early I was again “ on board ” the stage with eight fellow- 
travellers bound for Cleveland, on Aako Erie, a distance of a hundred and 
forty miles. My companions were all fanners of the State, and intelligent 
men; and, after I had satisfied their curiosity by promptly answering all 
manner of questions concerning the land of my nativity, they gave mo 
every information I desired respecting the institutions of the United 
States. The chief speaker of the party was a gentleman from Wooster, 
fifty miles from Cleveland, gnd who had fonnerly been a senator of the 
State. Wo had left Colmubus at a gallop, and t was just beginning to 
congratulate myself upon the goodness of the road, when the vehicle well 
nigh upset in an appalling liolo, which caused various expressions dis¬ 
satisfaction on the part of the inmates of the coach, *We progressed at 
a snail-like pace for half-an-bour longer, the wheels alternately sinking 
into ditches of mud, and mounting over half buried stumps of trees. At 
length I fairly laughed joutriglit at the idea of this being the mail road to 
the Lake. My exclamations surprise seemed to convince my fellow- 
passengers of a fact which they had ^or some time evidently suspected; 
and the senator rolling his tobacco quid under his cheek, addressed me: 
“You are an Engliriiman, aint you?” My reply, “No, Sir, I am a 
Scotchman,” gave great satisfaction; for all the eight liad something to 
say in praise of the Scotch. The road continued horrible all the wiCy, 
and we took thirty-six hours to perfonn the journey. In fact, it was a 
mere track cleared ftom the woods, without*bcing levclle'&. Macadamised, 
or fenced. In boggy places, logs of wood, laid crossways, prevented the 
vehicle from disappearing altogether in the mud, and the driver required 
to “ a pretty sharp' man ” to avoid the numerous stumps of trees. But 
the most hazardous part of the journey was the fording of tlio rivers, as 
bridges were quite out of the question, and the aurrent at times ran with 
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conaidcrablo force. It is impossiblo to do justioo by dodcription to this 
primitivo sort of locomotion, one must really judge from personal expo- 
rienco in order adequately to realise the sensations of travelling on the 
corduroy roads of Ohio. Frequently aro the passengers addressed by 
the driver somewhat in this style, “ I guess you gents had better get out, 
for wo be stuck in a hole.” Crowbars, and such like instruments, are 
carried on all occasions for this express purpose. 

The country we traversed on the first day after leaving Columbus, was 
exceedingly fertile and picturesque; the forests were just beginning to 
wear them summer mantle, and the splendid crops of wheat bore testimony 
to a land of promise. The fii’st settlers in this district have long since 
quitted their habitations; those pioneers of civilization arc a most nomadic 
race, never,remauLing to enjoy the fruits of their toils, but treading close 
upon ibo footstopm of Indians jis tbey rotiro before tho ^vbite mau 

towards the setting sun. Many of the original squatters in Ohio may 
now be found feeding their cattle on the boundless prairies on tho banks 
of the Missouri, whore, but a few years ago, the wUd buffaloes were tho 
monarchs of all they surveyed. Wo supped at a small town called Mount 
Vernon, and next moming early reached Wooster. The night was dark 
and tempestuous, the* thundei every now and then pealing above our 
heads, while the occasional flashes of forked lightning only rendered more 
apparent the gloom of fho forests. The rain too trickled down through 
{lie apertures in tho roof of our ill-constructed coach, and, together with 
the locking roads, rendered sleep entirely out of the question. At 
Medina, a flourishing village, we dinc^, and got an addition to our dimin¬ 
ished numbers, in the person of a strong free-trade farmer, whose cogent 
arguments proved quite too much for the whig protectionists of our party. 
It was evening when wo entered Cleveland, an important town, sitxmtcd 
on Jioke Erie, and containing 10,000 inhabitants. Wo stopped at its 
principal inn, where I remained for an hour or two before going on boai*d 
a large steamer about to sail for Buffalo. T^ho “ Indiana ” left her moor¬ 
ings at midnight, and, steering towards the middle of the lake, sailed for 
the greater prfrt of next day nearly out of sight of land. The water was 
smooth as a mirror, but the atmosphere moist and hazy. We saw nothing 
all day excepting some steam vessels loaded with passengers on their way 
to the west. Towards evening tho mist cleared away, and revealed to 
our view the queen city of tho lakes, situated on a rising ground, with 
tho river Niagara softly stealing past, and ci^iwds of boats darting through 
the tranquil waters of the splenid lake. Wo landed at a noble wharf, 
just as the enormous steamship “dflmpife” of 1000 horse power, was 
starting with 1500 passengers for Chicago, the star-spangled banner waving 
from every flag-staff, the bands playing “Hail Columbia,” and the multi¬ 
tudes making tho echoes ring with their deafening plaudits. 


PASSAGES i’kOM THE*LIFE OF THE LATE REV. JAMBS 

PEDDIE, D.D., EDINBURGH. 

Evisn had it not been pcnaiblo to say more of tho lato Dr. Peddio tjian 
that for the s^aco of sixty-threo years he occupied the post of a minister 
of the gospel in the motiopolis of Ins native country, and that, after hav- 
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ing boon all that length of time before the eyes of the public, he retired 
to his repose, not only with an unblemished character, but amidst the 
rovoronce and regrets of throe generations of his fellow citizens, it woidd 
have been just and proper that a record of his history should have been 
presented to the public. Such instances of protracted service, and long- 
aged virtue, are too rare to be allowed, when they do occur, to pass away 
without a memorial. A tree that has grown old in the soil where it was 
first planted, cannot be removed without a desire being awakened to 
possess some relic of its venerable trunk. What wonder then that wc < 
should demand as a sort of right, some record of one who taught truth 
and goodness when our grandfathers wore young, and has sui^ivcd to ho 
the teacher and the exemplar of onr own day? 

But more—^mueh more than this can he told of I)r. Peddid, It is to 


be iold of bim, ibai to ^odnoss he sddod greatn«ss, and to steadfastness, 

strength. Endowed with natural powers of no mean order, cultivating 
these with conscientious and assiduous care, and devoting them honourably 
and pcrsoveringly to the aorvico of God in the gospel of Christ, he lived 
to gather around him the largest congregation attached to the ministry 
of any one man in the metropolis, and from whici* continual oiFshoots 
w'crc sent out to form the nuclei of new societies which speedily rose 
into strength; he succeeded in rendering the most important services to 
the body of which he was a minister, as well as to the general religious 
enterprises of his day; he bcoamc the counsellor and guide of multitudes, 
who in their turn became the directors and teachers of many more; he 
acquired a status of moral authority in general society, which enabled 
him widely to diffuse the salutary influence of his doctrines and his 
example; and after having thus been privileged to servo Christ on earth 
for a longer iieriod, and to do more for the cause of truth and goodness, 
than falls to the lot of the great majority of oven the most zealous and 
devoted of God's servants, he quietly fell asleep in Jesus, after, like 
Simon of old, ho had prayed, saying, “Lord now lettest thou thy ser¬ 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.*’ It may 
also be told of him, that whilst he was at the farthest remove from 
any, thing like laxity and latitudinarianism—whilst 1^ hold firmly, and 
avowed manfully, the sentiments peculiar to that section of the church 
to which he belonged, he was, al tne same time, a man of a catholic and 
a brotherly spirit, a lover of aU good men, a ready co-operator with 
Christians of sdl parties in Whatever was to advance the glory of their 
common Lord, or to promote tl» welfare of their fellow-men ; a man who 
easily laid aside prejudices which he discovered to bo unfounded, and 
delighted to find men and parties better than ho had been led to fancy. 
Of such a man it would nave been a public wrong had no memorial 
appeared to remind those who knew him of his excellences, and to set 
before others the pattern of hi# virtues, and the secret of his success. 

We are happy to say, that such a hiemorial has appearo^ in a volume now 
before us, entitled, “ Discourses hy the late Rev, James Peddle^ 
Minister of die UnUed Associate Congregation of Bristo-Stre^^ Edin- 
huflrgh. With a Memoir of his Life^ hy his son^ the Rev, W, Peddie^ 
^ The sermons contained in this volume are twenty in number, 


'^Edinburgh; Oliphant and Sons* IS46. 
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and their oharacter is such as fully to substantiate the culogium passed 
upon Dr, Peddic’s preaching by Dr. John Brown in the funeral sermon 
wnich he preached for him:—“ The saving truths of Christ’s gospel—the 
great things of God’s law, were the staple materials of his discourses; 
and in treating them, ho spoke in the tone of a man who knew that the 
word he uttered being God’s word, ‘ outweighed in the balance of reason 
as well as the sancihary, all earth’s plans and politics and interests. . . 

His primary object was to instruct. He aimed at the heart, but it was 
always throi^h the understanding. And he was an eminently practical 
preacher. !^ery thing he said had obviously its aim, and no attentive 
hearer found any difficulty in answe^iug the question, What are these 
things to mo?” The memoir prefixed to these sermons is a condensed 
but very instructive narrative of the leading events in Dr. Peddie’s life 
and ministry. It is written with much care, delicacy, and good feeling, 
and reflects no small credit on the author, who appears in more respects 
than one, to h6 the worthy successor of liis venerable father. 

Dr. James Peddio was bom at Perth on the 10th of February, 1759. 

“ Of his early years few facts arc known, lie possessed the advantages of a wise, 
affectionate, and pious C(>ucation. llis father was a plain, linndde, and truly godly 
man, upright and honourable in his dealings, and regular in family ordinances, as 
well os in the other dutics^f religion; while his mother, of whom he always spoke 
with peculiar reverence and affection, combined in her character strong sense and 
Aiucli knowledge of the world with sterling piety. Under the judicious care of 
these excellent parents, he was brought up froitV his earliest years in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. At What tin\p a saving change was wrought upon his 
mind we arc unable to tell. It is believed that, like the good Obadiab, he feared 
the Lord from his youth; and probably, as in the cose of many other pious persons 
who have enjoyed similar youthful advantages, the precious seed of divine truth, 
sown in infancy, took root in bis heart, and grew up so imperceptibly and gradually, 
that he himself was not conscious of any great and sudden cliango. This is the 
more likely if his constitutional character be taken into account; for he is known 
to have been quietly disposed in childhood, to have been rather soft and bashful in 
his manners, and liavc bad no relish for the compfiny of the wild and wicked. In 
after life he was never heard to allndc to any particular time as the period of his 
conversion to G/^d; and, indeed, he manifested, perhaps in exo^ss, what is iinder- 
stood to be a characteristic of the more deep-minded and th/ughtful of Scottish 
Christians, extreme reserve on the subject of his secret exercises. Only one anec¬ 
dote is known of bis early years which has any reference to youthful impressions, 
and which he was wont to relate with all the naivete and point which distinguished 
his reminiscences of former days. While at the grammar school of Perth, a boy of 
ver^ different dispositions from liis own, a thoughtless and daring youth, into whose 
society, however, ho was sometimes thrown, having on one occasion been unexpect¬ 
edly worsted by him in one of their youthful imports, passionately struck him with 
such violence that, under the provocatita of the moment, he uttered something 
very much resembling an oath. The other, surprised by the novelty of such an 
ebullition from kititf exclaimed with delight, “That James Feddie was swearing I” 
This, he said, was an arrow in his conscience, made him more earnest than usual 
that night in bis prayers, and gave him such a horror for swearing, that he never 
afterwards was guilty of aught approaching to it. ” 

After pursuing^ his juvenile ^education at different schools in Perth, he 
entered the University of Edinburgh at the commencement of the winter 
session of 1775-76. His next step was to the Divinity Hall, then under 
the superintendence of the well known John Brown of Haddington, 
On'the 6th of FebruaT^ 1782, he was licensed as a^preacber, and after 
travelling in the capacity of probationer to different parts of the country, 
was m October of the same year, elected by “a scrimp majority” 
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minister of the congregation in Bristo-Stroet, Edinburgh, over which he 
continued to preside till the day of his death. The circumstances under 
wliich he was elected, occasioned him some trouble at first; but his firm¬ 
ness, righteousness and good temper, finally triumphed over all hostility, 
and enabled him to enjoy a pastorate of unusual length, without the 
occurronoe of “ a solitary brawl.” He entered his rest on the mommg of 
Saturday, the 11th October, 1845, in the 87th year of his ago, and the 
63d of his ministry. His fiineral, which took place on the 17th, was 
attended by a great ntnnber of ministers of all denominations, and drew 
an immenso concourse of spectators, 

' We subjoin a few passages from tho interesting memoir before ns. 


ANDRKW SWANSTON. , 

“ Mr Swanston was a son of tlio Rev. John S^vanston, the Synod’s professor of 

theolo^^ at KinroHSj and was n person of liIgH talent, of *ni08t ongn^in^ manners^ 

and of fervent piety, IleVas greatly and justly beloved. Dr. Lawson is reported to 
have said, that next to Jonathan he believed him to be the most amiable man that 
over lived.” He was, however, sensitive and fickle in his opinions on some lesser 
points of doctrine. After being a preacher for some time in the Secession, he 
embraced the Independent views in church goverment, tli^n joined the Anti- 
Fjcdobaptists, and finally, from some fuithcr change of opinion, left their communion, 
lie died a young man, with these words on his lips, “ All is well, all is well.” 
When Mr Brown, of Haddington, who was strongly atta^lied to liim, heard of tho 
event, ho said, Andrew Swanston has found a church to his mind now.” , 


LIFE OF A SECESSION PREACHER IN 1782. 

**Tho life of a preacher in tho Scccssloi^ was in those days, still less thnn now, a 
life of ease. Uis journeys were uniformly performed on horseback, those accom¬ 
modations, which now render travelling so easy as well asYnpid, being then unknown. 
We find from a jotting in one of his note-books, that during the first seven 
months of his appointments, he rode as many hundred miles. In some of the 
remoter stations connected with the Synod, tho accommodation provided for tho 
preachers was rude in the extreme. When giving an account of his probationary 
tour in the north of Aberdcoiisliire, he said, wc remember, that he composed some 
of his discourses in a wretched J^ovcl, assigned for his lodging, where the only 
aperture for admitting the light served the additional purpose of a vent for the 
smoke. But in those wild districts the people, though poor and untaught, were 
kind and hospitable after their fashion. And his happiness was secured by his 
heart being in Lis work.” ^ 

A MINISTER IN A FIX. 

“When the Rev. James M^Gilchrisfof West Linton, who had been appointed to 
preside in the ordination of Mr. Peddie, was about to leave home for that purpose, 
the people in his neighbourhood, having, as it happened, generally embraced tlio 
views of tho minority who i^ere opposed to the settlement, he could find no one 
willing to furnish him with the means«of coijyeyancc. The duty assigned him had, 
therefore, to be discharged, in his absence, by another wh^was present, tho 
Rev. John Low of Biggar; a man well qualified by his ready powers for an exigency 
of the kind.” 

DR. PEDDIE’S popularity. 

**This maybe regarded as about tbe period when Mr. Peddie attained tho zenith* 
of that very enviable kind of popularity fs a minister which he so long enjoyed. 
Highly popular, in the vulgar sense of the expression, he never was; he never was 
ran after; never made the idol of a wondering and gaping crowd. His pulpit 
ministrations were too judicions to obtain for him such a distinction; too remote 
from the extranragance, or exaggeration of sentiment and language, which is gener¬ 
ally found to characterise the species of oratory to which we allude. But if popu¬ 
larity Consist in attracting, Sabbath after Sabbath, for year after year, the same 
immense audience of attentive and steady worshippers, who alwa^rs felt satisfied 
that they never were better supplied with sound, varieS. interesting, and useful 
religions instruction, than when he ministered to them, this most desirable popu- 
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lariy DQ man ever ei^oyo^ in higher measure then he. Nor was bis pc^Milairitiy of 
of that mctcor-like d^cription, >^ich after blazing for a time upon the astoniehod 
gaze, rapidly wanes, and Anally sinhs into obscurity. £*or as long a period as 
perhaps any man ever did, he continued to preach with acceptance to^ tlie same 
people, whose fathers had called him, and whose children and grondchUdren had 
grown up under him \ still retaining, amid the Auctuations of public opinion wd of 
ccclosiastioal affairs, and the succession of distinguished men who appeared in the 
established and dissenting churches around, a Arm hold upon their judgment and 
affections, and never entering the pulpit, but to the visible satisfaction of all those 
whom he was most concerned to please and to proAt." 

A sons KVIL AND A 817K£ REMEDT. 

recovmended to the attention of the Congregational Churches of Scotland at 

thin fsme.') 

service of a different kind was devolved on Mr. Fcddie by the Associate 
Synod in the year 1806. Trior to that period, the congregations composing the 
association had been becoming lapiaij'muro atiiiierou9» ana accessions pounngin 

upon them from opposite extremities of the country. But While these tokens for 
good, and openings for the propagation of evangelical doctrine were hailed by the 
Bync^ with joy, it was observed, with some alarm, that fewer young men than in 
former times, offered themselves os candidates for the ministry, and that of thobc 
who commenced the course of stirdv which the church deemed requisite for the 
creditable discharger of the ministerial duties, a greater proportion than in times 
past, went over to other denominations of Christians, or abandoned the work alto¬ 
gether fbr some secular employment. The consequences were becoming apparent 
in an increasing difficult/of supplying those charges which were left vacant by death, 
and of answering tho new demands that were daily made upon them for a pure 
dispenAatlon of the ordinances of the gospel. ''Vhe Synod, on inquiry, had reason to 
apprehend that the growing aver&ioS, manifested on the part of young men to 
engage in tho work of the ministry in tneir communion, arose, in part, from the 
eom^Mned operation of two causes; the increased expense of education for the 
miaistiy, and the greater disproportion, than in fanner times, betwixt the lirings 
. of -Secession ministers, and the station in society which they Ailed. They were led, 
theicfbre, to conceive that one means of preventing tho growth of the evil they 
* detdored, and of bringing forward n regular supply of pastors, must lie in exciting 
the people to make a more liberal provision for the subsistence of their ministers. 
A committee was appointed, and an address drawn up by Mr. Fcddie exposing tho 
dangers that might accrue to the church, and urging the appropi iate remedy. This 
address was sectioned and published by the Synod under the title of “ Address of 
the Associate Synod to the people under their charge, respecting the present scarcity 
of probationers, and the necessity of a more liberal provision for the support of 
ministers.'* « 

LE0TUR1J^G^. 

^ ** tn this highest, most useful, and most difficult department of public instruc¬ 
tion. Dr. Peddle, from a very eoi’ly period, was^admitted greatly to excel. 

**No one who remarked the order, tho fulness of illustration, the finished phrase- 
" ologyv and the historical skill display^ in tlwise lectures, would ever have imadned 
ithot they were vA oU y unwritten. H% custom, at the beginning of his miaistiy, 

^ was to compose gR write them out with care. But in the courso of even.aihw 
idonths after his settlement, this practice was partially abandoned $ until at lenj^ 
ffistidSousne^ want of leisure, and, especially, experience of complete succebs in rhe 
art of speaking from premeditation, led him to dispense entirely with fhe use of 
>^writtqa Jii^es in any form. There were man^ years in which, os we helioVe,* he ^d 
. pot even jot the outline of a single lecture. Nor among his miMXuscriptsr do there 
^temaln more tht.n imperfect portions of a very few lectures, on partipular parp^^of 
the scored volume, to show that, after the Arst year of bis ministry, he bn anyt^ca- 
made prepdration in this way for his pnblic appearances. * His Ibcfura on 
^qgethqr with a few delivered in the same course, on the iMk Of'DaffM, 
qwte an to the rule. Bxtempore speaking^ howevei; vfas iVQpin his- 

with those consequences which commOnly h^ttq|.^ 


. in t^iat mode of mtlplt address. Though not a. copious or i 

addOlki, thecefori, faking a protnident shfoe }n 
Ol rill-" . r ' r/* . 
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Hetnvdts.—A Lesson from the AposlxiUc Timis. 

C6nrt9, and when rising to Kpeak iKer^f listened to with eagernci 9 , chiefly: fot the 
sake of his opinion, to n brief statement of which he ordinarily confined himsdft he 
^et possessed extemporaneous powers of a kind well suited to the pulpit, especially 
in exposition. We have no hesitation, indeed, in affirming, that, had his stated 
lectures been first written, and then delivered from memory, while retaining nil 
their lucidness of explanation, their excellent method, and their striking lessons of 
practical wisdom, they must have lost much of the liveliness, the naive expression, 
the point, animation, and fiucncy, and the dramatic interest which characterised 
them. In another point of light, however, it must be admitted to bo matter of 
infinite regret that they were not secured by writing. For ‘it has been thought by 
many of his most inteiligent hearers, that had his lectures been written, as in his 
long ministry ho expounded almost the entire volume ofnnspiration, they would 
have formed a more useful practical commentary than any that exists.’ 

“ His custom was, to take at one time neither so many versos as to reduce him 
to the necessity of making his discourse a mere running comment, neft yet, on the 
otiior hand, so few, as to convert it into a.scrics of short sermons or essays on dif¬ 
ferent points. His general idea of a lecture was a practical commentary upon a 
passage of scripture, with as much criticism as is necessary to show the just inter¬ 
pretation, with such amplifications ns may render it useful to ordinary hearers, and 
with such unity as shall sufficiently distinguish it from detached notes. His mode, 
of course, varied with the nature of the subject and the form of the passage; but, 
whatever was the mode, he paid attention both to the jneaning of the separate 
phrases, and to that of the entire sentence; and the connection of the thought in 
the mind of the writer was both attended to and stated. His first object was to 
bring out clearly the mind of the Spirit; and then, having explained the meaning, 
he looked round in all directions for the practiciil conclusions. He thought that 
lecturing, conducted in this manntgr, was an exercise admirably adapted to train the 
people to rc.ad the scriptures for themselves, and to reflect upon their meaning, 
lie thought also that it possessed this ac>antago among others, that it enabled the 
preacher to touch upon useful and necessary topics, which could not be introduced 
into a sermon without the appearance of an intention to strike at particular evils or 
persons, and of going out of the way to reach them; but that practical lessons, 
however specific, brought naturally out of the word of inspiration as he went alone, 
fell upon the mind of the hearer with all the force of surprise, and with the fall 
authority of immediate divine injunction.** 


REVIVALS.—A LESSON FROM THE APOSTOLIC TIMES. 

A GODLY and gifted ministry is a Wessing for which a people cannot be 
too grateful. Ministers of the gospel arc the appointed channels of 
spiritual blessings to a /allen*world. Through them and their ministra¬ 
tions, the Almi^ty is wont ordinarily to convey his grace, and impart 
salvation to a race of perishing sinnei^ Where such a^inistry is found, 
there blessing of no common kind are enjoyed. There the people are 
iastniotod, edified. Christianised, and sanctified. There souls are renewed 
and sins are forgiven. Tho removal of such a ministry is one of the 
greatest earthly evils that can befall a people, and is often spoken o^ m 
scripture, as one of the most direful- results and surest evidences of the 
divine displeasure. 

But the minister is not the master; tho servant is not the lord; the 
ambassador*is not the sovereign; the preacher is not the ^viour. How- 
ever«gifted aad godly, it is not the prerogative of the*^ pastor to bring 
li^t out of darkness, good out of evil; to bring tho dead to life; to 
take away the heart qf stone, and give a heart of flesh; to break, to mett, 
to mould anew the hardened bea^; toV^^k away the stains of sin; to 

New Skbjbs,— Vol. YH. . a * 
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t 

x^wwt regooQrato, sanotifj and aavo iho soul. Now of th^ 
be do* Nobo of those ate iuoludod in his prerogative, of; 

things nro reciuired of him, or are to be oxpocted of bina- Ijo w% tp he 
charged with guilt, because ho does not bring hia hearers under aonyiptioi], 
or convert those to whom he preaches, in all faithftdnesB, tiie word of 
Ood, ** The ministers of Christ,” says one, “ ought neither to bo deified, 
nor nullified; neither to be cried up, nor trodden down; we are not 
efficient causes, but only instrumental means of faitli.” 

Wliat wo design to bring before our readers, by these introductory 
observations, m^be leai*ncd from the language of the great apostle to tho 
Corinthians; Who, then, is Paul, and is Apollos, but ministers by 
whom yo believed, even as the Lord gave to every man/* Tho church of 
whom this question was a&kod, was in a sad state when Paul addressed 
to them his first epistle. Fi'eachdrs were more thought of than their 

preaching—than tho great tmtha which they proclaimed. Yea, apparently, 

the Master himself had less of their thoughts than tho humble ministers 
whom ho had sent to them with his messages of moroy. When, ono after 
another, these prcrchors came and addressed them, instead of receiving 
the word with nil readiness of mind, and going to tho soripturos to loam 
whether' these men had spoken the mind of God, they seem to have been 
taken up with discussions respecting tlio comparative merits of tho 
preachers themselves. 

They had enjoyed tho ministry of such min as Paul, Peter, and Apollos. 
Ono had been particularly attractck by tho courtly manners and fervid 
oratory of tho eloquent Apollos, and thought that such another preacher 
was nowhere to be found, and, perhaps, never would be. Another was 
much more taken with the honest, plain-qtoken, blunt and old*fasliionQd 
preacher of Capernaum, Simon Peter, While yet anotlicr was of tho 
opiniem that Paul, diminutive as ho was in stature, weak as was his bodily 
probcnoo, and feeble his mode of speaking, was on many accounts, and 
especially the cogency of his reasoning, and tho skill of his logic, mycli 
tho mf>st>! dcsiVable ])reacher of the three. And ilie&o partisans nad each 
their adherents. The whole church, almost, wore arranged under ono or 
another of these divisions. Every man of them, instead of ranging him¬ 
self imdor tho banner of Cliribt, Iho great Captain of salvation, was wont 
to say—*'1 am of Patil,”—“I am of Apollos,”—or “I am of Cephas.” 
Thus they gloried in men rather tlian in their Maker. 

What but spiritual leanness could bo expected in such a state of things? 
Tho work of God lamentaldy declined. Tho church began to lose the 
savour of their first love, began to bo cold, stupid, worldly, and contentioua 
about matters of small moment. The spirit of God suspended his con¬ 
verting operations, and loft them to barren ordinances. Souls wore 
cared for less than more spoeulations of-faith. Tho anxious cry of thOt 
awakened was no longer heard, and deep apathy, or bitter hostility, took 
possession of their unconverted friends. Paganism royived, and.Cb^ 
tiauiiy dedined. 

^ It Requires but little stretch of imagination to bring b^oro ns some 

as the followings and to suppose that it may have ocevun^^ati 
yorj][Uh a^ut this time:—A few of the members of the ehurokar^ 
tQgpther the Ixoxm of CUoo, wheTe they were aoenstomed to assem^t 
jfar rdigious wo?dup. They h^ve jnet closed 
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dud rotii^d to their homos. CrispiM and Gains, Fottuhatfla 

tMjWt Abhaitok with a foyt others, yet remain. They arc much dojectcA 
ahd in their appearaneo. 

' Gaitrs begthd: **Brethren, wc have had a very thin meeting lo-night.” 

Yes,” replies Criepns, ^*and a very cold one too. I wonder what can 
ba the cause of such a falling oiF.” 

** It is time to do something,” says Gaius in return, to bring about a 
better state of things. It will not do to let matters go on so. Wc must 
have a revival." 

‘ “Yes, indeed,” is the remark of Crispus; “wc sadly need another 
revival. Buch another as wo had' a few years ago, would soon fill onr 
good sister's house again, as wo have seen it in other days, and put 
new life into us all. But how shall,wo got it? .That is the question. 
We are all agrood, I dare say, that wo stand very much in need of it just 

now.” ’ 

“Brethr<m,” says Fortunatus, .after a sliort pause, “ I think I have hit 
the thing. You know what a groat preacher Paul is; you have all 
often heard him for yourselves. You romemher.wtth what wonderful 
skill he preached the word, and how it carried conviction to every heart. 
You, Ctispus, were one of nis converts, I belic\^. I remember when 
Gaius and yourself received baptism at his hand. Now, let us send for; 
Paul to come and make us a visit, andwc shall soon have a revival." 

* ‘ I am very much of your mintV' Crispus observes, 
thought. Do you suppose wo can geti him ? IIow can wo 

‘*W6 can Irat try,” is the ready answer of Fortunatus; “wc shall bo 
very likely to succeed. Corinth is a very important place, and nowhere 
else is he more needed.” 


“it is a happy 
ascertain ? 


** I have no doubt a revival would relieve the church from its diffi-^ 
culties,” Gaius now remarks, “ mid I liavc a great opinion of Paul’s 

{ reaching. It is, on some accounts, just the thing for our literary people 
brc.^ And yet there are some things in his manner that ^o not plcaso 
the higher _ circles. Wc must try and reach them. Wc hav# a largo 
ohurcli, it is true, but you arc well aware that wo have jiot many of the 
wise, the mighty, or the noble. Wo are mostly poor, and unable to give 
much. It would help us oxcecdihgly if wc could get a few of the richer 
sort among us. It would be of great service, too, in giving us character 
among the people of thoiown.* Now I incline to think that wo must try 
and get Apollos to come and preach ^r us for a short time. If we can 
only get him, we shall succeed. Apollos you know is a splendid preacher. 
There is something vciy attractive in his mode of address. The people 
cah't help but like him. As soon as they lioar that there is a great 
j)re<ichGr here from Alexandria, and that it is none other than Apollos^ 
they will be sure to come iu crowds to hear him. And they are sure to 
hii with him.” • ^ 

As Ghius was a man of much influence himself, and the wealthiest man 
ii^ the church, at whose house the servants of Clirist always found a 
hM-rty ydodme, his suggestion was regarded with groat consideration, 
Bragfto,*'the chamberlain of the city, at once fell in with it, and was for* 
^ mO^seiiger directly to the cloguoiit Jew, with an urgent request^ 
services.' ' Quartus, who had listened wi® much interO^ to the 

the pro|M>siti6n, Bdt Lucitc^ Jdson, aid SorijiaiOiv* 
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kinsmen of Paul, opposed it. "Thby coixld nol s^o liow ^ny ono could 
think that ApoUos was a greater preacher thap Paul, the great apostle. 
Tortius, also, was very partial to the TarSian divine, by whom he had 
been employed as an amanuensis. 

It soon became very evident that no agreement could bo effected among 
them in respect to either of these two preachers. Thereupon Achaicus, 
who had continued silent until now, ventured to express nis preference 
for Simon Peter. “ You know, brethren 1 said he, “ that Peter is the 
^eatest revival preacher of the day. Was not ho the chief speaker on 
the day of Pentecost? Did you ever hear of a sermon that produced 
such an impression? If I mistake ndt, our brother Justus was at Jeru¬ 
salem on that occasion, and witnessed the wonderful scenes of that memor¬ 
able revival. Send now for Cephas, as Capt. Cornelius did, and we shall 
have such a blesbing as they had in Cesarea. If Peter comes among us, 
you may be sure that it will stir up all Corinth, and Achaiea too.” This 
proposition ploasod Justus, and several of the sisters who were present, 
among whom Phebc, who had come up from Cenchrea to attend the meet¬ 
ing, made bold to bxpress her assent to it. But the brethren who had 
previously spoken could not bo moved. It seymed as if the three parties 
wore so determined on, having each his favourite preacher, that sooner 
Ahau have another, they would do without a revival. 

They woro about to separate without coming to any agreement, and 
with considerable coolness towards those who disagreed with their su^es- 
tions. Their kind liostcss who had hoard this altercation with no little 


grief, but had concealed her emotion, ventured now, though a woman of 
great diffidence, to suggest, that the proper courso to obtain the blessing 
of a revival had not yet been named. My humble opinion is,'’ she 
observed, “that wo have no need to send for any one of these dis¬ 
tinguished servants of Christ. Instead of asking—* Whom can wo get ? * 
—^would it not bo better to look, each of us, into our own hearts, and get 
down in the dust before God, deploring our prido, contentions, and cold¬ 
ness ? Are we not looking more to the creature than to Him who aluuo 
can make us new creatures ? The Lord has not left us without tho 


preaching of the goi^ol. Stephanas, our worthy pastor, may not be as 
great a preacher as Paul or Apollos, add may not nave been in as many 
revivals as Peter: but if we were all of us to put away our idols, and 
each of us take hold of the work, doing® what we can in our several 
spheres, and looking to oUr Lorc^ Jesus alone for help, I verily believe 
that he would soon baptize us anew with tho Holy Ghost.” 

After a brief pause, in which the whole company appeared to bo much 
affected, Gaius proposed that, late as it was, they should have another 
Reason of prayer before they separated. At the word, they all fell on 
their knees, and one after another wept Before God. A few weeks after¬ 
wards, tidies fame to Ephesus, that there was a great revival of religion 
(it Cormth«-^i\reto Uvangelist,) 
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TO A YOUNG ;LADY ifAMED MAUY. 

Jolia xi. 28. t^ukc x. 41,42, 


Mabt \ os thou host tho name, 
May’st thou have the temper holy. 
Of that kind and gentle one, 

Who in spint meek and lowly, * 
Knew no more delightful seat, 

Than sho found at Josus* feet. 


Costly oil with spices sweet 

Poured stic on these blessed feet* 

Knowing not, *twas preparation 
Por their cruel Inccnvtioii,^ 

By each bloody nail. 

Tliinking not of separation, 

Looking not for desolation, 

Calvary’s cross and lamentation, 

And the mocking Jews’ “All hail !’* 

» 

Thou canst not like her be honoured, 

Tims upon thy Lord to A>ait; ^ 

Clothed in awful injycsty 
Now he sits, a king in state; 
lie has diod,»mid Ih^cs and reigns 
High o’er death and all its painb. 

But if thou w lit listen calmly. 

Thou mayVl hear a sweut voice saying, 
“Mary, lise,” the moster cnllcth, 

Wond’iing at thy long delating. 

Wilt not thou, with willing feet 
Hun thy loving Lord to meet ? 


Pray to God and he will guide thee, 
Let no evil thing betide thee, 

Sooth thy sorrow, say, “ be cheerful, 
Be not anxious; be not fearful, 

Troubled about man^ things.” 
Even wlicic all was desolation, 

Grief and deepest tribulation, 
Succtcst peace and consolation, 

His gpod Spirit brings. 


Bo not of this vforld’s #oys heedful. 

There is but one good thing needful. 

Pray and watch, 

And watch and pray, 

Pray by night. 

And pray by day. 

Pray for a believing lieort, 

Till tho Holy SpiHt say, 

“ Mary hath chosen that good part 
Which shall not be ta’cn away.” U, U. 
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Tub remarks whiok we ofiFerod in our last Number upon the quostlou of 
the opening of the railway between Edinburgh and Glasgow on Sabbath, 
aoem to have excited some stir, and have certainly led to our reeolTmg 
some censure. This latter was perhaps to bo cspectod from the exoited 
state of parties^ and from the circumstanco that our observations were 
not oalcuiAbcd to please either side iu the ooutroYcrsji Wc have not, 
however, seen any thing to shake our confidence in the soundness of the 
principles wo attempted to advocate. On the contrary", when we see how 
angry, and at the saino timo how feehle, our critics have shown themselves, 
wo have bften the more confirmed in the notion, that tho ground wc have 
assumed is about the right one. • 

We had no intention of reverting to tho subject, and assuredly wp do 
not moan to enter into any controversy upon it; indeed, as yet, our critics 
have not boon kind enough to give us even a baro hone to contend about, 
Iiowcver they inayjiave tried to lay an oaken staff across our shoulders, 
liut as tho views wo expressed have been cither grossly inisrepi'csentcd 
in certain quarters, or completely misunderstood, wo must, iu justice to 
ourselves and our position, endeavour briefly to rescue our statemonts out 
of tho hands of such Philistines. 

Chief among the Unfair is the Editor of*tho Glasgow Examiner. All 
through his remarks upon us, ho blunders and misrepresents aj)parcntly 
as if he wore used to it. First, in reply to our argument, that to violate 
a publio right on private grounds is immoral, he says, Tlio writer seems 
not to bo aware that he is using a two-edged argument. Tho former 
directors put on the trains for i^rivato reasons, and the present have 
removed the^ for the same.” Wo confess we woro not aware of any two- 
edgednoss iu our avmtment; and even now we cannot see that it is sharp 
but on our side. Sharp enough there, however, for our critic to cut his 
fiugers by! His reasoning is this: The former directors found it for 
their pi'ivato interest to administer a public right; therefore, tho present 
dilators are justified in abolishing for private reasons that right, liarc 
logic this! On the same principle one might argue thus,—The city of 
Glasgow has a right to be represented hy two members iu Parliament; 
Messrs. Dennistoun and Oswald find it fb^ private reasons desirable to, 
adnunister that right; therefore, for private reasolis, those two gentlemen 
(supposing they had the power) mi^ abtfiish that right, and deprive the 
city of its representatives. How (fo our friends in the west relish, this? 
Not very weU, wo suppose; but such seems a fair conclusion from the 
now light whieh tho Examiner has shed forth among thorn, i 

. Tho fallacy of tho A’aramincr’fireasoning lies iu this:—ho has gssumqd 
that the pubuo right referred to was, created by the act of the .dir(?^|tors 
who consented to administer it—an assumption so manifestly fals, 0 | 1 fbat! 
we wonder he could reason on it for it a moment. ,, i t,, 

’The Examinei' proceeds thus,—“ Almost all publio claims 
mined^ by private interest.” This is true in one sense, but not the* 
seiki^B 10 ; w]^h the Examiner takes it. It is true that the publio.opmc ito 
possott.a right of usag^ from its being found for tho private^ intorcst.pfr 
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each individual that that right lAocdd ^ ^jovcd; but bow this entitles 
a servant of the publio to take away that rignt because it docs not suit 
faiB convenience that the publio should longer enjoy it, we cannot see. 
The Escaminer*s reasoning, to hold good logically, should rest on some 
W6h: ^f6|pO£atioti as this,—Publio claims are detonnined by the intiatest 
<it ihos'o |)art{oa who have the power of conceding or alienating these 
claims?;'* in other words, that might determines ri^t. We had thought 
Such a doetriuo as this exploded long ago. The E^ditor of the Exandner 
has surely been tahing lessons &om the Duke of Leeds, tho illustrious 
ehutter-wp of tho Highland passes. The principle of both is the same. 

We aro charged by tho Examiner with uttering what is “ unmanly 
and unchristian,^ because wo have, as he says, affimed that commerce 
and cnteri)riBe must bo left to infidelity.” Wo are not awaro of having 
cither said or insinuated any thing so foolish. What wo said was, that 
such a monopoly as tho Edinburgh (fad Glasgow*railway did not appear 
to ns capable of being managed on strictly Christian principles. Wc said 
nothing of commerce in general; our remark was confined to the parti¬ 
cular species of commerce denominated monopoly. Tho distinction seems 
obvious enough, but it is one which tho Editor of the* Examiner will not 
or cannot make. With him genus and species are "all one. Were ono to 
say, It is unchristian to traffic in slaves," the Editor of tho ExamUxer 
would hold it as equivalent to saying, “ It is uncUHstian to traffic at all.” 

That monopoly is unchristian, is a position fairly admitting of debate^ 
and we should bo glad to see it ciuinly and rationally discussed as a 
question in Christian ethics. Our^wn views have been adopted after 
some deliberation, and not without the sacrifice of some worldly advantage 
to them. If they arc unsound, wc shall readily abandon thorn. Eut 
their uiisoundncss must be proved by argument, not inculcated by rudely 
abusing them as “ unmanly and unchristian.” 

Tho last remark of tho Editor of tho Examiner which we shall notice 
ia tho following:— , 

“ Wc arc unable to see the consistency of this article with itself. The latter part 
gives the lie to the foimcr. The beginning asserts that the public* liar* a right to 
railway conveyance on Sabbath, and the latter holds that to give such in^us of 
locomotion is a sin. We fear the author is falling into tho old reasoning that what 
13 logically false may be theologicolljr true.” 

Tho confusion here is all in tho Examiner's own mind. What be meana 
by tho last sentence, wo cannot pretend to understand; our reading has 
not yet made us acquainted with the strange old reasoners to whom ho 
i^Ofers; nor can we comprehend what Meas they could attach to tho pro¬ 
position he has ascribed to them. As for us wo beg earnestly ho will 
givh himself no painful anxiety about us; lot him repress his foars and 
calm his terrors; wo shall take particular care of falling into any such 
datk bole as he has kindly pointed out to us. • 

The'Editor of the Examiner would fain pass for a ^oat lomcian y but 
he seoms incapable of making the commonest distinctions. In speaking' 
of the right of the public to nave within tlieir reach a vehicle of convey- 
ahde hetweeti Edinourgh and Glasgow on Sabbath, we took care to state 
that^wo did not rog^td this as a moral right, but only as a “ri^t of usage.*^ 
Now isurely there is no inconsistency—no (to use the graceftd 

‘ef the Ehsaminer^^ in saying that a right of usage may be> so/ 
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iia]tf&por ihft^ no Obriotiaa Ottn m odmiint^T it* Did 

nkfw hear of legal rights being Kioral ■wrongs ? Hai ho yot to ^rn tbdt ^ 
a right of usage may bo a craw iniquity ? lias he now for the,first' 
to be told that many thii^ which the world csteows neooss^ and Iaw£(il> 
are in the B%ht of 4ody and triod by the standard of his will> abominable 
and sinful ? Had ho dcdy pondered these very jplain distinctions^ ho ^oUld 
not, we think, have found any difficulty in soomg the perfect consistency 
of our article. Of our two pobitlons, the one is, that the publio have a 
right of usage, which individuals may not, for private reasons of their own, 
set aside; and the other is, that this right of usage is in the caso in 
question, bo opposed to tlio lo\7^ of Godj that no luau who makcc tbtttililW 
rule, can consistently avail himself of this right, or bo instrumental in 
administering it for otiicrs. AVhero is the inconsistency of theso two ? 

Leaving‘the we turn for a little to the Glasgow Ar^iis, in the 

Number of which for tl?e 15th of Fcbniary, appear some strictures uj)oii 
our remarks on the subject of the railway. Of these wo have no com¬ 
plaint to make; save t^t the writer, departing from the acknowledged 
etiquette among literary men, has chosen to ascribe the article to a oertuiu 
individual to wnom^hc refers by name. To this wo attach little impor¬ 
tance ; only we think that the rule which this writer has violated has its 
uses, and ought to bo preserved on the same ground ns a similar usage is 
preserved in the Ilousc'of Commons and at the bar, whore no person is 
allowed to i*cfor to his opponent by name. 

Kooping to our resolution of simply explaining what seems to have been 
misunderstood, there arc only two thuags in this paper to whicli we shall 
refer. 1, The writer cannot understand how wc should “rejoice at the 
result of what wc deem the erroneous conduct of the diroetors,” and tells 
US ,th^t this is to him “ so puzzling, so curious, if not comical,” that ho 
tl^pks lie must have misunderstood us. Now ho has not misunderstood 
us, but ho seems to have thoroughly failed to perceive the justice of our 
remarks. What there is “puzzling, curious, or comical” in saying that wo 
rojljMCc in a result whilst wo disapprove of the means by which it has been 
obt^iAod„wc cannot divine. Such things, wo had imagined, occur every day; 
nay so common is it for a good end to bo brought about by bad means, that 
a certain class of«moralists have tried to remove the di&cropaney between 
the good and the bad, by the dangerous ^irinciplo that the end sanctifies 
the means. Wc should like to know how our critic acts in such oases. 
Does he hold by the Jesuit maxim? or docs he revei'so their process and 
judge that the means defile the cud ? One or other of those he must do; 
or ho must take our gi'ound and bo«guilty of the “ puzzling, curious, and 
comicaV course of sometimes rejoicing in an end as good and desirable,« 
whilst ho condemns the meaas and motives of the parties by whom at'bas 
been brought to pass. On n little rofioction, ho will we tui^ cduoludo' 
tl'at this last is rae only sound course of tho three. 

2. The writer in the Argus says:— 

**1 cannot refrain from expressing the surprise I felt when reading 
Doctor's condudlng remark and advice to Christian men ,—* Our humble hni.nrm 
adrioe to them is, to have nothing to do cither as proprietors or dircctdra^vith' 
such-ansuaring modes of vesting capital.’ Is it then wrong to invest VAoney in 
railfray stock because trains arc allowed to run on Sundays ? If so, thleu H woulid 
to be veiy wrong to^eucourage them by ever traveUing-by r^bviiys,efiiu,0ii,i 
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St <i9ifk ^eai3>ly:be avoided* Sach A «ovcliisidn Sfl xhOflt^fittC^c 
help doubting its somidncss;'for if it)))Oj|^eti|i^i 
then it .^ould that, no. Christian man qould become a minister of 

manj^tnii)^ sach'tisthafe of paying men to preach false aoctrlfkes.* 
wM^b tib^OHriitiWCirtt approve of 5 —no Christian could be a magistrate for sSipIlaV* 
redfibna^ab Christian' cOuld connect himself with a board of road trusteed, sObitip;'' 
that tbo .pse of'turnpike roads is greatly abused on Sundays by travellers ioa 
bu^ipo^.or on picture, of whom there are at least fifty for every one who requires, 
to travel from necessity. In short the Rev. Doctor's advice would, it acted upon 
to its' fiill 'extent, drive Christians out of all public situations, and leave the 
intoresta of Boclcty in the hands of irreligious tnen.” 


On tliis we have to oliserre,*^!. That we object altogether to the 

principle on which this reasoning proceeds; viz., that the truth of ethical 
precepts may bo determined by the consequences to which the application 
of them woi3d lead. Such a principle tve regard as altogether unsound 
and dangerous. Moral truth is dctcrfninccl by the standard of morals; 
and if the application of it in any given case load to inconvenience, the 
thing thereby proved is not that tho moral principle is unsound, but that 
somotimos good morals and immediate apparent advantages do not go 
together. ’ It may no doubt be sometimes very inconvenient for honest 
men to leave all the thioving in tho world to rogues; but that docs not 
prove* that the law which denounces thieving is unsound; it only proves 
that to be honest one must sometimes sacrifice an apparent worldly 
advantage. 2. Wc do not see how from tho assertion that it is wrong to* 
invest money in a railway which is used on Sabbath, it follows, that it 
is'wrong to travel on such railwayJ^ during the week. The two cases 
appear to us totally distinct. In the one case we become partners in a 
concern which traffics on the Lord’s day; in tho other wc simply tis^f a 
conveyance for a very lawful purpose. It is tiuo that couveyahee may ' 
be used for other pui’iioses which arc not lawful; but with that wc haVo' 
nothing to do. Wo arc responsible for what we actually do; not for :ffhat'^ 
tho persons we employ may c\o at another time when wo arc not present,' 
and when wo have not the least connection with them. But it is said, By 
going with them on a week day you encourage them.” Bntou^o thciii 
—to what ? To run also on the Sabbath ? By no means.' This wore 
indeed “ puzzling, curious, and comical” morality. Wo*encourage them 
to do what wo pay them for doing, and no more. To hold that b^ 
encouraging them to do what is lawful, we become responsible for rtK then: 
deeds, is most monstrous. John Nokos makes very good shoes, but Johii' 
Nokes gets drunk and £oats his^wifo. Are wo to bo told that bccaoso ' 
We encourage John to make shoos by * purchasing them of him, we also 
cndo^if^o bun to beat his wife, though it may be with our money he gets 
druilli! enough to do it? There is a quack doctor of the name of Cockle,. 
wlio'sells autibilious pills, and who advertised lately that ho had bdoa* 
greatly instrumental in promoting the ends of justice, by tho good epeptfi' 
of his pills on the Bight Honourable tho Chief Justice of the CdinmOn 
Flo^; whereupon the said Chief Justice declared from lis placOj^ tbuf 
hq'b^d npverWwallowcd one of Cockle’s drugs. Now, it is clear from tliis, 

a rogue who does not stick hy tho troth; but with dl thiit* 
his piUa may bo good pills, and we do not see. why wo shotild not ttse them 
should wo> feel inolinod. It would really a hard case were oho 
foi^iddon to swhllow a nasty drug unloss one Was satisfied wi^ the 
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of the a{H>thQoei 7 t^^Msod it., S. id 
qi^b^ v^ioh ibo ^tdr in the 4r^ x)Aa de^iioed ^m 
ot them nnhesitiiitii^ly, wlecmA quantumt In ohr view* 00 w fta.thej uin 
shown to be eases in pointy they only furnish fl^sb illustrationg th&xlW 
trine, that there are many things which a Ghrmtian oanrmt, 1n*‘e(m$lsten^ 
with his principles, be, or do. The reasoning of our oritio here at^eai^ to 
11 s most marvououB. He asserts, for instance, that ** certain parts.oi a, primp 
ministeris duties in this country are such as no Christian can appiOTO of; V 
and yet ho contends that a Christian may consistently be prime minister 
and do those very things; that is, that it is consistent witn Christianity 
for a man to do what no Christian can approve o£ Wo trust tbero 
aro few Christians by whom such a doctrine as this will be ombraood. It 
earrios Its^owu oondomnation on itfl frODt. Whcthor the writer’s remark 
applies to ordinary magistrates and to road trustees, or not, wo have not 
time to stop to dlscusd. Our opiuSon is that it does not—tliat thero is 
nothing in the duties of tboso fauctionarics necessarily unchristian. If, 
howevor, it should be shown that there is, the conclusion whicli would 
logitimatriy follow, would not bo that our principle is wrong, but that it 
applies to magistiTites and road trustees as well as to the managers and 
partners of a railway* monopoly. 


NOTICES OP BOOKS. 


The Trxie End of Education, and the 
Means Adapted to it t in a Series of 
EamiUar Jjetters to a fjody enterinq on 
die duties o/hcr profession as Private 
'Governess, By Margaret Thomlcy, 

' 13mo. pp. 343. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1846. 

Wn have perused this book with much 
satisl^ctionl. After all that 1ms been 
wi^tton on the subject of education, wo 
have found in it much that we think en¬ 
titles it to the c;a^cful perusal even of the 
iftoit exp^tien^^ instructors of youth. 
We have been struck with the mingled 
sa^city, good sense, liberal feeling, large 
reflection, genuine piety, and extensive 
acquaintance with both the theory and 
the practice of education, which it 
throughout displays. It is the produc¬ 
tion of a cultivated mind, which has 
viewed the subject of education in all itj 
beoxings. and tested pbilosophlc prin¬ 
ciples of teaching by practical results. 
Wocommend it to oU governesses, tutors, 
and fcboolmutcovt and not less to all 
parents and minrdifins of the young. 
They will find m it much that, wo believe, 
they win regard ^ serviceable to them 
in tjaoir ofiB^ as insttoctors; and they 
wiU'hot be disgusted by anv of that cant, 
pedikitry, and nonsense, whidi too often 
c&affnc|icri8e books on the subject of 
edheatiesk.' It is the work of a pious, 
tbeuc^tflsl, learned, yet tuonuudy woman. 
•Befiira >|ewshig this work wo Would 


hint to the authoress that a little atten¬ 
tion to correctness of stylo would bo an 
iinprovoincnt. A certain license, it is 
true, is allowed to epistolary composi¬ 
tion, but this she rather goes beyond. 
Eor instance, in a letter on Language, 
and which contains an cinjjhatic recom*' 
mendntion of English Grammar, one is 
hardly prepared for such slips as the 
following; “How naturally tho high 
strains*^ of hyperbole and iloridity u) 
which charactex'izes the languages of the 
great nations of the east, accords” &c. 
p. 20. And again: “There are few 
sciences .«. which ... is” ^c. ibid, 

Co^ortahle Words for CArilstian Pem'cnts 
oercaved of Little Children, By John 

Brown, D.D., Edinburgh. 12mo. pp. 
107f. W.pliphant & Bona. 1846. 

It docs not always happen that words 
oftomfort addressed to the bereaved are 
sound wordsand when, this is thO'. 
case, it is of necessity impossible than . 
they can prove really and permanently. 
“ comfortable words.” That whichmttai« 
on % false and vain foundation caninevan - 
meet a real calamity, and assasgc ategl' 
grief, except in appearance^ aSd. 
slvoly. How important, ;t}uit''hn ‘ 
who would speak comfortably 
mourner should be himself rffa abribo'' 
instructed into the kingdom. oCiGctdv'’ y 1 
To no class of tbe berented^- pechap8^> 
has it more freqaeatly^itappetad toj bo 
addressed in other words'thanrlth^ae^! 
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^ fi^nctiopf, t2^ 
iQprived ,<M litUo ,c1iil« 
S^;^^tfe>MkufetWngs’hWoW^ 
dpbfttitt litid ^t^ii by iri^n calling them* 
Bttl^es divb&es^ wMcb hare ao divinity in 
thatOj 4 ad. vyidiob bayo on^ mUled those 
wJiQm.,tbey were designed to comfort. 
From sudn ** miserable comforters" the 
wounded Spirit turns aside, taught by the 
very' instinct of its grieving to seek a 
sonnder and more solid consolation. In 
the volume now before us, wo rejoice to 
sny, such may bo found. It is a pre¬ 
cious little tractate,—ftill of sound theo¬ 
logy, mature seutlmeut, and moral aen- 
sibility—rich in experimental piety, and 
fragrant with the fruits of a meek and 
chastened spirit. It consists of three 
discourses, delivered by the author shortly 
after he had experienced the trial under 
whidi ho endeavours here to comfort 
others. Wo cordially recommend it to 
all bereaved parents, as setting before 
them the only tnio and lasting balm for 
tlie wound under which they hino been 
called to smart. 

Memoir of Xhe Late Mrs* Ann Johnston^ 
Wi/low Parkf Greenock* Second Edi¬ 
tion. V* 8vo. pp. 1G8. Edinburgh: W. 
Oliphant & Sons. 1846. 

Tfins is a gracefully-written, instruc¬ 
tive, and touching chronicle of one whose 
name deserves to be remembered for her 
piety, her aminblcncss, and her good 
d^cu*!. We can say notliing in com¬ 
mendation of it more likely to impress 
our renders, than is said in the following 
passage, written after perusing it in 
manuscript, by one who has himself since 
then followed the subject of ifr “ into the 
palace”;—“I have rood it,” wrote the 
late ]3r, Heugh to the author, “ with 
many tears—tears of joy and deliglft. 
You hod an excellent subject prepared 
for you by the grace of and the 
delineation of it has led you to pour 
forth exuberantly your mind and heaft. 
She WAS iiidecd a daughter of ‘the king,' 
nU glorious within—her clothing of 
wrought gold. The king himself greatly 
desiml ner beauty. Ko wonder that 
you* who BOW it so much admired it^so 
highly; and now she has been brought 
with gladness and rejoicing into the 
king's palace whither, you, os one of her 
[na% companions, are to follow her. You 
tlioui^t much* of the daughter hero; 
you WUl tliink stUl more of her there; 
butimbat^of all of the King himself, ap¬ 
pearing in his matefaless l^uty, in tho 


The OhUg^ions^f ih^ 
a^Beries MLectures to Young Men* ay 
Gardiner Sprihg, D.ji.,';lf<SW 
13mo, pp. 320. OlasMwt "OOlfinff. 
1846. ^ 

In this volume tho able and exceHent 
author shows, in fourteen Lectures, tho 
benefits which the Bible has conferred 
upon the literature, the legislation, the 
- social and moral interests, and the reli¬ 
gions opinions and prospects of the race. 
The results of extensive reading are 
condensed into a short space, and a vast 
body of valuable information and reason¬ 
ing set fortli in a perspicuous and attrac¬ 
tive stylo. It is a work of high value; 
and we trust it will find its way into tho 
hands of not a few of our reeling and 
intelligent youth. Wo hail it as pre¬ 
eminently a book for the times,—times 
when in that eager quest after know¬ 
ledge which marks all classes of tho 
community, there seems a growing diin- 
ger of their forgefting the Book, and 
ungratefully turning aside from that 
instructor to whoso precious influence 
nil that is goou, noble, and hopeful in 
the present aspects of society is to bo* 
traced.—Four Essays arc appended to 
the Lectures, also from the pen of Dr. 
Spring, Their subjects arc, the rnteninl 
Evidences of Christianity; tho Church 
in the Wilderness; the Useful Christian; 
and Ilf oral Gradations. 

Discow'seSf Doctrinal and Practkuh 
the late Rev. James Jefiroy, Gree¬ 
nock. With a Memoir of hh IMe* 
12mo, pp. Ixvi. 338. EdlnburglL; 
Oliphant & Sons, 1846. 

Tub late Mr. Jeffrey was much Esteemed- 
during his residence first at Museell^rgW 
and afterwards at Greenock, as an elo¬ 
quent and instructive preacher; and his 
early death was deeply deplored by 
multitudes beyond tho circle of that 
denomination (the Relief) of which he 
was a minister. We have perused with 
much interest, the sermons in the vol¬ 
ume before us. They fully sustain the 
reputation of their lamented author. 
Replete with evangelical truth, they are' 
characterised also by much vigorous, 
thinkiug. holy feeling, and eloquent* 
appeal. They are eighteen in number, 
'and afford, in the vari^ of their sub¬ 
jects, an intcroating s^imen of fiho 
author's general pmpit eftbrts. The 
Memoir prodxed is from the pen of ^ 
Brooks, a young^ minister who enjoyed 
hir. Jeffrey's intimate acquaintance^ It ^ 
is well executed, and cannot ha road’! 
GVdn by one faatiroly. a 8fu%x^ 



gtfbject, without awakening towards his 
memory a deep feeling of respect. ’ 

The FQrg\vtnts& of Sin^ and the PoaaUbUitif 
^ atiaining a Personal Assurance of %U 
' By the Bev* T, Bast, Birmingham. 
P. 8vo, pp. viii. 185. Glasgow: Mac- 
Ijchoso, 1647* 

This little hook smacks richly of the 
fine old puritan theology of JSngland. 
It is the production of a vigorous mind, 
familiar with books, and much expe- 
rienoed in the ways of men, and the 
roiigi 9 ua cKorvlscs of difl'erent claves 

of hearers of the gospel. Few topics of 
practical divinity approach in interest 
that to thp elucidation of which it is 
devoted; and no (jiiestions meet those 
whose business it is to p/css the iuter« 
csts of the soul upon their fcUow-mon, 
more frequently than those which it 
professes to answer. ITow may sin bo 
forgiven ? How may I know that my 
sins are forgiven? These are questions of 
the deepest moment, and the most press¬ 
ing urgency; and os one prime design 
of all preaching is to bri^g men to put 
these questions, and to answer them 
"clearly, intelligibly, and truly, when put, 
uo task cau bo more important than 
that which aims at the jnst settlement 
oi the principles on wliich such answer¬ 
ing-must proceed. To this task Mr. 
Bast has here addressed idmsclf; and 
tliat in a manner which entitles him, wc 
ihink^ to the.gratitude and applause of 
the church* 

. After a ^ort introduction, the author 
’discusses the following points;—I. The 
theory of redemption defective, unless 
furQvi8ion;.he luadc to convoy to believers 
in Christ a knowledge tliat their sins 
are forgiven, and that their salvation is 
absolutely certain. 2. How a know- 
•lodgo of the forgiveness of sin is acquired 
«nd sustained, and wbat is its practical 
tendency* 3. The charge brought aguiiist 
those who profess to have attained, or 
who are labouring to attain this know¬ 
ledge, examined and repelled. 

» Jn the conclusion the author addresses 
a, aeries of suitable and pointed appeals 
tOi, 1. Those wlio possess a knowledge 
of the remission of their sins; 2. tboso 
\)^o admit the possibility of attaining 
•such knowledge, but who have not yet 
attained it; and^?, those professors who 
^think'that bo one, dnring his residence 
jO|iiCartb> can attain this knowle<lgo. 

•e 4o not use mcro words of coilhso 
Wb> any, that wc earnestly reepm 


Notim of Books. Mabcit^ 

-\l 

ards hifl Christians of all classes, and especially 
ct. ’ by ministers. It speaks to some of the 
bsat5i/% Agitated questions of the day in terms 
nee of U, aukc removed from that iron-bound 
lingham. dogmatism which , 
v: Mac* dcncy, and that cnidq and 4ippan(,fana¬ 
ticism which fosters spiritual nr^,'’car- 
r of the nal dependence, and unhalloweafccuri^y, 

Ptihne Studies: or Aids to Preaching and 
b Meditation. By John Styles. *D.D* 

nnH Ikn Sccond Serics. 12mo, pp. 232. Lon<- 
don; Word & Co. 


This volume contains thirty-niue out¬ 
lines of Sermons. These are of various 
degrees of merit; but for the most part 
display considerable skill in the map¬ 
ping oat of subjects for discourse. The 
sentiments arc distinctly crangelical 
throughout; and in one or two of the 
lougcr sketches some fine passa^s-oc¬ 
cur. To those who find it of Advantage 
to employ such “Aids,” wc can confi¬ 
dently recommend the vofmhe; though 
wc hart[ly think the outlines’it contains 
sufficiently textual for our Scottish taste. 
An advice given to young shopkeepers 
often is, “ Stick to your shop, and your 
shop will stick to you.” Wc would sAy 
the same to a preacher concerning his 
text,—“Keep by your text, and your 
text will keep by you.” No preacher 
comes sooner to poverty than ho who 
merely makes his text a sort of sign¬ 
board to let people know in general 
what he is about. 

7?ie Zfosatc Q'cation viewed in the Light 

of Modern Geology. By George Wight. 

Sra,' 8vo. pp. XX. 256. Glasgow: J. 

MuCLchosc. 184G. 

Wb have only at present space to an¬ 
nounce this work to our readers, and 
very earnestly to co%imend it to their 
perusal. Wo hope soon to furnish a ^ 
mbre lengthened notice of it. ^ 

The Christian Philosopher: or the Connec- 


greatly enlarged. Yol. I* 12mQ. pp. 
314. Glasgow; W. Collins. 
Stakparp books are not to be^yie^pd, 
and need not to be recommpnaed.. $uph 


read, and which is worthy, of tlij^r 
circulation it has enjoyed 
America. Welioyeouly.?^'^ 
t edition, besides 
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I-i-TirENda^WAttOKAt iNTEtUOENOB. 
—0»nTSAWbNfl^l. Mr. Jamg^ Howie, 
ov^B TUB Guvntiu in NaIun.—M r. 
Jnjrie^‘ H<nvic, late of the Theological 
AcadcfnVf Glasgow, having received and 
nceeptcfl an unanimous call from the 
cUurch in Nairn to take the pastoral 
ovcrdJi^lii; of them in iLo iioiU5 tuo 

21 at January was the day appointed for 
Lis ordination. 

On the evening of Wednesday the 
SOthf in accordance with the anticipated 
services of the following day, the rliurch 
held a meeting for prayer—at which, Mr. 
Munro from Knockiiiido, and Mr. McNeil 
from iElgin, were present, took part in 
the exercises and gave au address. 

Public worship commenced on the 
forenoon of Thursday 2Ut, precisely at 
cloven* Mr. M‘Neil began the Services 
of the day by praise, reading select and 
appropriate portions of scri])tur€^ relative 
to the pastoral clioructer, qualifications 
and duties, &c. d.c.; and after prayer and 
praise, delivered an introductory dis¬ 
course founded on 1 Peter ii. 5:—Ye 
also AS lively stones, arc built up an 
spiritual house, an holy priostliood,” d.c. 
&c. Prom wliich lie attempted brieily 
to sketch the constitution and character 
of 11 gospel church, under the emblem of 
an Aouse, touching upon the natuie of the 
house—the character of the mntcriuh — 
the union and tonsolkhtion of il'ic^fabtic 
—the uftra—tho —the viodJ, hy 

which the structure ought to be reared 
—tlie and privilege of the {nin<Uca^ 

“a holy priesthood”—and the funcliona 
of the family “to offer up sphitual sacri¬ 
fices, acceptable tp God by Jesus Ghri.^.** 

After priwcr and proise, on the close 
of the introductory discourse, Mr. It|unro, 
a? 4 usual on these occasions, proposed 
a scries of solemn questions to the pastor 
elect, to^ which he gave, though concise, 
yet cledr, and very satisfactory replies. 

The doctrinal statements were clearly 
accurately expressed, and 
listemed to with deep attention, and ^\o 
bdlevo with very general satisfacAon. 
^ He witnessed a good confession before 
tanxiy Witnesses." Mx. Kennedy from 
InVeradss, oflbred up the ordination 
pra^T—^whCi^ the yonlig pastor was 
Mtnmended to^the grace'knd guidance 
of thb'Qreat of the Church, by the 
on of'htmda,** of the 
thbrd pi^ent, ^ 

Mr, Hill from Hnotl^y doUvorod A 


most afTectionatc and impre^sirc charge 
to the pastor, from 2 Timothy iv. 6,— 
“ Make full pi*oof of thy ministry"—in 
which the nalutej duties^ dij/icultus, and 
enctntragements of the Christian ministry, 
were brought out, ^ith considernhia 
specialty of detail, and were enforced 

WHU the feelings of a rather^ and tlio 
affectionate sympathies of a brother, upon 
the mind of the young pastor. Mr. 
Alexander Dewar of Avooh, afferwards 
addressed the church on the di^tius which 
they owe to the pastor of their choice, 
•ronr Phil. ii. S9: “ Kcccive him there¬ 
fore in the Lord with all gladness; and 
hold such in reputation." His address 
to the hock was the voice of years, and 
of long experience iu the pastoral oCfico. 
Tt was comptchci^hc in its range of 
remark, catholic lo its spirit, familiar 
in its blylc. and practical in its character. 

Mr. Munr<h preached an able and 
animated sermon in the evening from 
Isaiah xlix. 17:—“Thy children shalf 
make haste." The entire services of the 
^day were deeply interesting, and well 
Eustnined throughout. Sundry cliristian 
friends from Invcincss, Avoch, and KIgin, 
were present on this occa'sion. It was 
like a «»x>iritual banquet to tlic brotliciv 
hood, and a season of quickening and 
refreshing to the cliui eh. Mr Kennedy 
of Inveruess remained over the following 
Sabbnth->prcachcd in the forenoon and 
evening, and introduced Mr. Howie to 
his new charge. It is •our Jjiope and 
prayer, that the union so recently ^rmad 
and recogni<^cd between the pastor and 
the hook in Nairn, may prove permanent 
and pvohtahlc to both, for many years 
to couic—that it may be buccecdcd and 
sanctioned by the divine blessing—and 
that “Walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and comfort of the Holy Ghost, they 
may be edihod and multiplied." 

2, JVra, Alexander Fraser.— Mr. 
Tiiorason. late pastor of the church in 
Nilo-Stveet, Glasgow, having sometime 
ago resigned his olhee in order to become 
tutor (along with Dr, Wardlaw) to thh 
• Glasgow Theological Academy, the 
church alter serious awd prayerful con¬ 
sideration, were led unitedly, without a 
di^onting voice, to address an invitation 
^ to the Bev. A, Fraser of Colchester, (for- 
merly of Albany-Street Churcb, £din- 
butgn,)'requesting Mm to become thetr 
pastor; ana 1)|& having acceded to thehr 
trbhefi^ entered on b4 torge cud ten* 







poriani tfphoro of labour oh Sobbatii tbo 
9l8t Jauuaiy last. On tho pracadltiff 
Thursday the recognition scmces took 
place, at which the Attendance was 
large. Messrs. Bussell, Ingram, and 
Baleigh, took part in the devotional 
services. Mr. Uullcn of Leith proposed 
tho nsnal questions, which were re¬ 
plied to by Mr. Small, tho senior deacon, 
on the part' of tho church, and by Mr. 
XVaser, whose answein were highly inter¬ 
esting and satisfactory. Dr. Paterson 
up the ordination prayer, Dr. 
Wardlaw rave the charge to the pastor, 
and Dr. Alercandor addressed tho cliurch. 
A soci^ meeting was held in tho cveit- 
ing. In tho Trades* Hull, which wAfl 

filled to overflowing with the members 
of the church and friends of varions 
denominations; and to , show their 
aflTection and esteem for Mr. Fraser, 
their late pastor, sw/oral deacons and 
members of Albany-Street chnrch 
were also present. 

Dr. Wa^law ably occupied tho chair. 
T^ie meeting was addressed by Dr, 
WardlAw^ I&. Paterson, Mr, Cullen, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. Bussell, Mr. Ingram, 
Dr. Taylor of the Secession, and Mr. * 
Aildorson of tho Belief. 

It was,'indeed, a hallowed and refresh¬ 
ing'season, Mr. Fraser has received a 
cordial'' -and hearty welcome back to 
Scotland,' and especially to tho church 
of whioh he was formerly an hon¬ 
oured member. May he long be spared 
to edify and build up a church which was 
once so dear to tho heart of the late be¬ 
loved GvetiUo Ewing. 

IL-^BOMAViSU ON THE CONTINENT. 
1. Wor^^ of —“A few days ago 

a Mend got a letter of invitation to a 
funeral. On one side of tho sheet there 
was an image of St. Gabriel, on the other 
some passimes from the Fathers and tho 
Apocryphal books, but no mention any- 
wirere of the name of Jesus; at tho bot'* 
tom were these words from St. Bonaven- 
tums- *AH those who shall have placed 
tlmir hope in tho Viigin Mary shall bo 
eternally blessed. Bequiescat in pace.' ” 
-rLett^rf OM June, 1846. 

8'. ^caphmv ,—On the occasion 

of the death of the late Pope, Gregory 
XVI., ihobishoir'of Frejns in Franco, 
issued a nmiMAimettr, from which tldi fbl- 
lowtug'ie an extract. ** He (the Pope) 
wHIfeoitihiie tobe a man; he will hstte, 
ev«MM,1tkesil'of la, hiasecret sorrows; 
heDsMBbe aeon tirestfateden the floor of 
the temple^ praying with peiwto^ fSIt 
blmself w well as for ni^ and citing out. 


•Have mercy on ide, 
a sinner,' In his tnm he will go aUd 
cost himself at the feet of a itiere priesti^ 
and profoundly bending say, 

^My father, 1 have sinned; pardod'me.’ 
And yot he will be more than man; 
Seated in the chair of St. Peter, btww 
glittering with a divine glory; and'full of 
the Holy Ghost, ho will give, like Ood 
himscliv his blessing to the city and to 
tlie world; and surrounded by hia breth¬ 
ren in the episcopate, or alone, repre-^ 
senting tho universal chnrch, he wiB- 
speak and write as God himself would 
do, with tho same calmness, the same 
assurance, the sarao authority; and Ills 
dBcifitona will findj from OhO'Cnd Of thC 

world to another, a docility of faith, a 
submission of heart, equal to the resp^t 
and submission rendered to the decrees 
of the Eternal, wherever the gospel of 
Christ has a disciple, for sO has God 
willed if, and because his Image will be 
there I ** — CArchivea du Ckriatiunismef 
Juillet, 1846^ 

3, Itnmordlity and Education o/ the 
Priesthood .—“In Belgium, besides the 
government Universities of Ghent and 
Liego, tlicrc are two dependant on vol¬ 
untary efforts—Brussels and LouVdinC. 
Tho former is supported by the liberal' 
party, the latter by tho Bomish clergy, 
by collections made in the dioCescS. Lou** 
voinchas more students than all the other ' 
three Universities. A young man study¬ 
ing now at Louvaine, told the writer,' 
that of'gross corruption, licentiousness, 
libertihage, there is more at Louvaihe 
than at all tho other schools. Tho stu¬ 
dents are obliged to attend tho ceremo¬ 
nies of the church and confession, thOy 
are forbidden to to the theatre itt the 
toWn, and no facility is4ifforded them of 
getting access to good society, or of eti- 
joving innocent recreations: but ^ the 
other hand, notice is taken of the ' 
coUncctloiis formed by them with aban¬ 
doned females; and the stndentd con¬ 
tinually frequent tnvems out of the tOwU, 
where they ruin both soul ahd ho^."—, 
Private Letter from Belgium* 

Ijl.—B osuntsm ur 
couraged and elated by redCnt ‘ 
cesses, the leading Papism of Oulcnttd; 
hare, daring the past month,'formally ' 
organized themselves into w 
Kative Qonvert A8SoeUtlotU’*'‘'^It^hi'd^ " 
dared to be under the 
of'^His graee^ the footf -B eyd^ d™e*^‘ 
A^blshop of ^estfa; ' 

tofid of ahd 

patronage ** St. Francto XaTiefi the 









^ppsiu of India.** Jta sreai object ie 
doelitf^ to bo—*‘to aid, by nil lawful 
nioaiw^ ta iAe cenvar^iba of ^«e who are 
out qft^ polo of the Catholic Churdi^ anU 
to afford them Buch adokty wtructhn, 
and proti^ion^ aa will tend to Btrengtheil 
their (hith, secure them against pre$ent 
wanti afford them the means of pro~ 
vidis^ for their own subsistence** For 
tlie vigorous prosecution of this objccti 
acommittce of active iind zealous laymen, 
under the presidency of “ the Very itev. 
Dr. Jlabascal V.G.B.,” has been appoin¬ 
ted at a general meeting of Bomnnists. 
And while donations to any extent will 
bo received, tbo basis ot the associatioa 
1ms beeu so widely extended, that mouth- 

ly subscribers of two annas (threepence) 
become members. And in order still 
fartlier to stimulate zeal and liberality 
in this now crusade of propagandism, one 
of the most potent engines in the armoury 
of idolatrous Borne has been brought to 
bear on the hopes and fears of its deluded 
votaries. “ llis grace, the Archbishop,” 
sent a special message to the meeting, to 
the effect that ho would apjdy for, and 
obtain from “ the Holy Sec,” a pknarg 
indulgence for thoso members of the 
association who would comply monthly 
with the following conditions, viz:— 
j. That the members of the Ontholic 
Katlve Convert Association faithfully 
confess their sins, with sincere repen¬ 
tance^ to a priest approved of by the 
Vicor-Apostolk of Bengal, and willingly 
receive the holy communion, at this high 
itmssr which will be oifcrcil up once a 
mnntb, to involtc the blessing of Al¬ 
mighty God on the efforts of the associ¬ 
ation. 

2. That the members dcvontly recite 
each day the prayers of St Frances 
Xavier* for tbo conversion of Infidels; 
nnd that on the day of communion,.they 
offer up prayers for the wh0lc state of 
Christ’s Church, and especially for the 
conversion of this country. 

n. Xliat they bo in readiness of mind 
to prqi^Otc, by all lawful moans, the 
objects which tuo association has in view. 
The Bengal Catholic Herald very nat¬ 
urally exulu over the formation of this 
** wcU organized society/' os one whose 
latmi^rs promise to issue in bringing 
numh^,<ff wanderers into “ the one fold 
of ih^ oim shepl^erd that i% all heretics 
and ^^e^jSDs f ntp the bosom of the P<^ 
iBh,j|pqi^(iVW.A then, it is for 

the^gpm.prl^ht ha arraying thenv- 

taa paoppV n^toooiaesBi 


Thus have 1 briefiy stated the leading 
facts; it wero superauous to dwell’os 
the obvious inferences. In spite of all 
edbrts to diffuse tbo pure light of the 
gospel, it would seem os if the shadows 
of night were fast closing in on the de¬ 
luded nations. But let us not for a 
moment despond. Should the darkness 
go on increasing—should another, and 
another of our great luminaries be ex¬ 
tinguished or shrouded in the gathering , 
gloom—let us pray that wo may bo 
privileged, each one of ns, to lioid up 
his little taper to twinkle athwart the 
palpable obscurity; and at the sight of 
each glimmering ray let tis lift up oiir 
Utiurts ia tlio ftiU aosttrance of hope that 

** the morning cometh”—a morning with¬ 
out a cloud—the morning of the Son of 
BighteousnesSj^AVfract from a letter of 

IV.—pixjLNJiBUAi^Annoji.—The con¬ 
version of this interesting Persian fVom 
the creed of Zoroaster occasioned, at tbo 
time, great interest in Scotland. But it 
has been our privilege for the lost throe^ 
years to have him amongst us. As the 
humble laborious student at the New 
College, he was comparatively unknown 
beyond the select and necessarily con¬ 
tracted 011*016 in which ho moved; but 
when, last summer, ho began to preach 
the gospel which ho onco despised, and 
not without evidence that his labour in 
the Lord was not in vain, the attention 
of all reverted to the remarkable cirenm* 
stances under which ho was led to con¬ 
fess Christ, and when, on the 11th of 
December lost, he was solemnly ordain¬ 
ed in the Assembly Hall, Canonmills, to 
the work of the ministry, with the view 
of immediately repairing to bis native 
country, and, in opposition to its multi¬ 
form idolatries, preaching the glorious 
gospel of the blessed Jesus, it was felt 
by the thousands there that they had 
been permitted to witness a great event. 

Ho has now left us; and none who 
have had the privilege of private inter¬ 
course with him, or who nave listened 
to his faitbfhl, decided, and afibetionate 
exhibitions of gospel truth, can resist, 
the conviction, that throng him thb 
•Lord has some great work to achieve in 
Indin. Let him be iMlowed by t^ 
pruyets of all who pity the perishing 
heathen; and let his appearance amongst 
us, and departure from us, qnickoi out 
exercises on behalf of tlie band of wUive 
prsaojisrs who hare now entered into the 
wodi in lndia» • • ^ 
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A motheb’s comfort. —^It is time to 

be eleeping, but the NoTembcr vrind is 
out; it riots over the misty hills, and 
dashes the rain driflt on the rattling case¬ 
ment, and howls in the tireless chimney; 
it has awakened the young sleeper in tlio 
upper room. Ills mother enters, she Ands 
him sobbing out his infant fears, or, with 
beating heart, hiding from the noisy dan¬ 
ger in the depths of his downy pillows. 
But she puts the candle on the table, and 
sits down beside the bed, and she goes on 
to explain the mysterious sources of his 
terrors.—“That hoarse loud roaring is 
the brook tumbling over the stones, for 
the long peering rains have Ailed it to 
the very brim. It is up on the green to¬ 
night, and had the cowslips been in blos¬ 
som they would all have been drowned. 
Yes, and that thump at the window; it 
ia tho old evdar at tlio corner of tbu. 
house; and as the wind tosses his stiA' 
branches, they bouniw and scratch on the 
panes of glass, and if they 'were not very 
small, they would be broken to pieces,” 
And then she goes on to tell how this 
^very night there arc people out in the 
pelting blast, whilst her little boy lies 
warm m his crib, inside of his ciu tnins; 
and how ships may he upset on the dccf-^ 
sea, or dashed to pieces on rocks so steep 
that the drowning sailoi's cannot climb 
them. And then, perhaps, she ends by 
breathing a mother’s prayer, or lie drops 
asleep beneath the cradle hymn. 

As one whom his mother comforteth, 
80 the Lord comforteth his people, Isa. 
Ixvi. 13. It is in tho dark and boister¬ 
ous night of sorrow or apprehension, that 
the Savicur rrfveals himself nigh. And 
one of the Arst things he does is to cx- 
phun the subject matter of the grief, to 
show its real nature and amount. It is 
but a light aAiiction, it lusts but a mo¬ 
ment. Wait till morning, and you will 
sec tho extent of it. And during those 
quiet hours, when tho heart is soft, the 
iSaviour’s lessons sink deep. And, last 
of all, by this comforting visit, the Sa¬ 
viour unspeakably endears himself to 
•that soul. Paul and Silas never knew 
Christ so well, nor loved him so much 
tOS after that night Which they passed in 
the Macedonian prison. 

Eaitb.—A minister of the gospel,' 
discpuraing of inis life-giving principle, 
illustrated its nature by tho following 
anecdote. One day he was engaged in 
a dark cellar under his house, to which 
access was gained by a sort of trap^ 
door. Whilst there^ his little girl, who 
WM about three years of willing to 


join him, enmo to the door and called 
to him, “ Are you there, papa ? ” " Yes; 
do you want to come to me, Mary?” 
“How can I come, papa; it is quite 
dtirk.” “True, my child; but I am 
below yon, and I see you though you do 
not sec me; jump down, I shall catch 
you.” “ 0, papa, I don’t sec you.” “ I 
know that, my child; nevertheless, since 
1 am here no harm can come to you.” 
Little Mary opened her eyes as wide as 
she could, bnt in vain; nothing could 
she descry. She hesitated a while, until 
at length taking courage she leaped 
down, and was caught in her father's 
arms. A few days after, Mary And- 
ing the trap-door open, and suppos¬ 
ing that her father was below, called 
out, “Shall I come again, papa?” 
“Immediately, my child,” said her 

fattier, and hardly nad lie time to reach 

the spot where he was to catch her, when 
she, in her infantine joy, leaped down 
into his arms. Taking him round the 
neck, she said, “ I knew, dear papa, that 
I could not fall when you were there." 
Such is faith; it is trustinr^ our heavenfy 
father in the dark. Like the little Mary, 
we cannot see him with our bodily eye, 
but resting on his word let us cast our¬ 
selves into the arms of his sovereign 
iuei*cy; for he waits to receive us, and 
to he gracious unto all who throw them¬ 
selves upon him with faith like that of 
this little child. 

The Moon. —Sir John Ilerschcl, at n 
late meeting of the British Association 
for th6advancomcntof Science, expressed 
the opinion that the temperature of the 
moon’s climate must bo very high, “^nr 
above that of boiling water*' And tho 
reason is, that its surface is exposed for 
fourteen days at a time to tho unmitigated 
ahd continual boat of the sun. At the 
full, and for a few days afterwaJids, tho 
moon mus|^ certainly be the rcAcctor of 
some heat to the earth. Sir John has 
nb doubt of tho fact, but as it has tho 
character of culinary rather than solar 
heat, that is to say, “ it emanates ftom a 
body below the temperature of ignition,” 
it will be arrested by the upper strata 
of, tho earth's atmosphere, and thus 
absorbed. There its only effect will bo 
to convert visible clouds into transparent 
vapour. He asserted that the pheno¬ 
mena of the rapid dissipation of clouds 
in moderate weather soon after the 
appearance of the full moon, could easily 
be accounted for on this princi|de, and 
that his oim obseryatioiu confirmed the 
theory, 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTEb BY THE FAMINE. 

It will be demea by none, that the state of thinp at this time existing 

among ns, as a nation, wears a more serious aspect than it has done for 
many years. A sudden stop has been put to our almost unexampled 
prosperity. There arc not only the forehodings of evil, but there is its 
presenee and its pressure. There are “famines in diverse places.*’ The 
pestilence follows, in the friendly gloom which the famine leaves behind* 
it, “ Men’s hearts arc failing them for fear,” Their bodies arc emaciated 
with hiingcr; and in the quarters wh information is most largely pos¬ 
sessed, as to the condition and pros])ccts of the country, there is the pre¬ 
vailing a^rehension that “ these arc but the beginnings of sorrows,” 

Now, if it is at all times a duty to observe and adore the wonderful 
working of the Most High, it must surely bo a special duty when the 
Lord “ arises out of his place,” changes the order of his procedure, and, 
as it were, stands in our path, refusing to let us pass, until we pay reverent 
homage to his awful majesty. • 

What, then, are some of the sentiments and lessons enforced by such 
a crisis as the present? We surely cannot fail to be impressively taught 
—-the reality of a Dimne Providence in this ^oorld. , 

This lesson we arc usually left to loaru from the revealed word, by 
DiinutG observation and comparisdh of events, and by sober and rational 
thinkkig: for the general government of God in this world is by settled 
plan and system. Ho aots according to method and rule—by what wo 
call the natured laws. And this systematic and orderly course of his pro¬ 
vidence—the silent, majestic, and almost invariable movement of &is 
attributes, in nature’s ordinary framework—^is the best adapted of any 
s^posablo sobomo for the “ manifesting forth of his own glory,” Far 
kUpte of the divine glory is unfolded in the ordinary steps and in the^ 
natural progression of Providenbo—^in the sweet and settled motions* 
pf>ib& neavens and the earth—thdn from any solitary act either of 
|adra^t or mercy, His' gloiy alxoays ,covereth the hoa^ns, the earth 
full of his praise. The stars in their courses, the ocean in its 
ihtOTcfiange of Hay and nkht, and the alternate seasons striving 
t^e inanifestation of Go(^ and^for the goodpf man-—in one 
'Vlwe settled ^stem the uaiTerser*^the sucoesave develop* 
NkW SeBISS.—YoL, Vn. H n'■ * 
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menta of which we can almost surely calculate—is a more intelligent and 
illustrated exhibition of the di^o perfection, than those sudden shocks 
of power and unlooked-for suspensions of law, which sometimes surprise 
men amid their worldliness, and seem to jar with the harmonies of na¬ 
ture. 

The 93d Psalm opens thus:—The Lord reigneth: He is clothed with 
majesty; the Lord is clothed with strength, wherewith ho hath girded 
himself.’’ And then it is added, as in beautiM correspondence with 
this supreme glory—“the world also is established, that it cannot be 
moved; thy throne is established of old, thou art from everlasting,” The 
stability of the world is put in close connection and con’cspondcnce with 
the stability of God’s throne. The earthly glory rufleots and mingles with 
the heavenly. Nature, as she moveth on, wrapt in her mantle of silent 
beauty, singeth in tunc with the heavenly choirs, and raisotli notes of 
sweetness from her mest hidden places, to meet that mighty swell of praise 
which is continually expanding in the heavenly regions. And tl\is orderly 
and settled procedure of God in the world not only accords with “ the 
pattern of things in the heavens,” and with the nature of the Deity—for 

God is not the author of confusion, hut of order'* —but also entirely agrees 
with our natural® ideas of wisdom and propriety. Among men, who is 
regarded as the wiser statesman ? the man who Ic^slates for the hour, 
meets every emergenoy in haste, when it avisos, and cscajies from its per- 
^ploxity, only to fall into fresh difficulties? or the man who intelligently 
forecasts the future, adjusts his legislation to the genius and habits of the 
people, and thus provides for their pgnnanent necessities ? Undoubtedly the 
latter. So, God’s legislation is wise, in proportion to its fixedness; and his 
acting glorious, in proportion to its calmness. And as this procedure is the 
most becoming to his own iiieftablc perfection, so is it the most kindly in its 
aspect to man. “ That which hath been is now; and that which is to ho, 
hath already been.” We can depend upon the miifonn action of nature’s 
laws. Wo can reason from the past to the future; and licucc the cease¬ 
less industry, and the busy schemes of m^^-nkind, which are all founded 
upon the certainties of this world’s constitution. And if these certainties 
wore infringed by prevailing disturbances, by swift alternations of conflict 
and of o^m, an^arrest would at once bo jmt upon human development, 
and chilling emotions of astonishment and fear would be struck to the 
world s heart. 

Thus various are the reasons for a settled order, in preference to a 
aeries of rapid and unrelated interpositions tho^govenimcnt of this world. 
The Most High is not ashamed of his plan. He docs not withdraw it, as 
if it had “ waxed old,” or as if he had discovered some blemish or defect 
in its operation. Ho hangs it up as a permanent picture of loveliness, to 
* be gazed upon by the successive generations of mankind, 

^ Now evidently the effect of all this should he, to expand our sentiments 
of reverence, to deepen our religious impressions, to flfi us with a sense of 
God. But, das! it is just as evident that the effect of all this is, speak¬ 
ing generally, to narrow our conceptions of the Deity, to obscure the 
fi^nings of lus glory, to our spiritual sensibilities asleep, to give intense 
life to the grovellii^ spirit of worldliness, and, in short, to tTanish God— 

not actually, which is impossible, at least as to our practical apprehen- 
sioDCh—to banirii him from his place, as the presiding spmt of the universe. 
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So debasing is tUo mfluouce of sin ovoi* human sotDs, that men can live, 
or, at least, 5u6m«, in this great temple of God, without any smcei*e recog¬ 
nition of its Almighty builder, and omnipresent inhabitant. And that 
very system of things, which God hatli chosen as the best adapted of an^ 
material instrumentality, to give us a true exhibition of himself—of all his 
attributes—this very display, so full of high and holy meaning—is perverted 
by man’s corrupt propensities and unspiritual heart—is despised and trodden 
upon, till it means nothing but nature, dullness, unintemigent necessity. 
Looking with insensate gaze upon the world, he allows it to become his 
god, and, plodding on amid his poor and selfish schemes, becomes increas¬ 
ingly blind to those luminous exliibitions of his maker, which surround 
him in his goings, and stictch away into immensity on every side. And 

although each law of nature brings some contribution of comfort and of 
happiness to him in his daily life, he receives the contribution without 
recognising any thing more than the^dead law—dffithout the perception 
and appreciation of the divine beneficence, of which that law is but the 
hand and the dispenser. Hence our sceptical systems of philosophy, 
which make the world its own cause and its own end; which acknowledge 
nothing beyond what is appreciable by the senses, and patent to the natu¬ 
ral understanding. Ilenco the dull course of the worldling, who regards 
this earth, with its unnumbered agencies, very mucli in the light of a con- 
veuient machine, to enable him to become rich and comfortable. Honeo 
the unreflecting stupidity of the great mass of men who say, “ Let us eat an^ 
drink, for to-morrow we die.*’ And hence, also, the seeming necessity 
that God should sometimes partially change his procedure, in such a 
manner as to alann our apostaoy, and confront us with the images of 
power and terror in the daA paths of declension. Tlie natural order of 
things is for a moment interrupted, that the moral disorder may bo checked. 
He passes his hand over some department of this world’s constitution, 
and instantaneously its established motion is interrupted, and its teeming 
fruitfulness is stayed. He touches some secret spring, and for a time 
what we had thought an uncliangealjlo law, seems abolished; or he brings 
the occult powers of nature iuto some unimagined combination, with a 
view to produce new and startling results. And why? Evidently to 
arrest the attention of the thoughtless, to deepen the reverence of tlie 
devout, and to convince all, that ho holds absolute and constant control 
over every department of nature^that he can smite with barrenness, or 
bless with fruitfulness—can fill our gamers with plenty, or ‘‘ send clean¬ 
ness of teeth into all ou» citic3, and want of bread into all our places”— 
simply by the opening or by the shutting of liis hand. 

Such events as this famine are set forward out of the line of boautiftd 
uniformity which is characteristic of the general scheme—to remind us 
that God has placed his natural ^lory chiefly in that very settUdness which 
we have so little appreciated, which we have almost wholly overlooked-— 
to remind us that “ the rain aifd the fruitful seasons" which have been 
given us, the food and gladness with which our hearts have been filled,” 
have not come from nature as their original and only sourflb, but directly 
from God —through nature only as the instrument of conveyance. 

And, jusf as it is most becoming in God to work generally by the 
invariable regularity of law, so, when a particular state of his creatures 
demands it; when a class, or a nation, or the race, is rushing heedlessly 
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into Bome moral orisi4—is tlion ct^ually becoming in God—docs not 
mar, but heightens the effect of his usual working—to change his pro- 
Goduro, to Supersede a law, or give it some new bearing, that ho himself, 
the Almighty lawgiver, may stand in the chasm made in nature^s uni¬ 
formity, or come forth upon the world’s arena, “ robed in the garments of 
vengeance, and clad with zeal as a cloak,’’ and by some of those natural 
calamities which astound and terrify the most thoughtless, that ho may 
convince all, that “ verily he is a God that judgeth in the earth,” 

But such visitations as the present arc not to be regarded in the light 
of unmingled judgments. Doubtless, they are judgments: for when God 
afflicts, God is angry. But yet the element of mercy seems to run through 
every divine work in this world. It mingles itself with the severities of 
chastisement, and casts a look of benignity and pity upon those who have 
boon sore broken by the strokes of Judgment, It is “ the still small voice” 
wliich is heard in the calm which sj^iccecds the roar of the “ wliirlwind,” 
and the shock of “the earthquake.” 

Judgment is God’s strange work, and lie docs not stay in its perform¬ 
ance ; but mercy is the utterance of the divine heart; and that utterance, 
when lighted up in the places which have been rebuked and silenced by 
wrath, is like the ‘first voice of spring, after a long and dreary winter: 
and to every listening soul it seems to say, “ the winter of God’s wrath 
is past, the time of hig, judgment is over and gone: Arise, oh man! and 
pome away, thy Maker is calling thee to an audience with liimself, per¬ 
mitting thee still to behold his beauty, displayed every where around thee, 
and commanding thee to sleep and s^ no longer; but henceforth reverently 
to inquire in his holy temple.” 

Yes, the grasp of famine is sharp, and its pressure lies heavily upon all 
the springs of action and enjoyment; but if it shakes the citadel of infi¬ 
delity in the heart—if it breaks up the congi’egation of worldly thoughts 
and sensual passions—if it solicits forth the streams of penitence, to water 
and refresh the soul—if it induces a more universal acknowledgment, and 
a more devotional homage of God—if it spreads a solemn and spiritual 
seriousness through the land—if it creates a sense of the need of heavenly 
nourishment—an eager craving for “ the bread of life,"—many may yet 
have occasion to thank God that they were called on to give of their sub¬ 
stance for the relief of others from suiferiug, or to the still harder lot of 
enduring that suffering themselves. * 

We are thankfiil to observe that this famine seems already to have 
abated somewhat the spirit of party, and ‘quencjied, or, at least, calmed 
some of those rapacious passions which.werc casting the excitements of 
their “ strange fire” into all the movements and pursuits of those latter 
days. Now is the season for men to reconsider “ the things which make 
for their peace,’* to cast off the usurpation of worldlinoss, and to bring 
back the offerings of a puro and penitent worship to the neglected altar of 
the gospel. 

Every thing exhorts to seriousness, and chides delay; and if there are 

searching Or heart,” and a spreading thoughtfulness even in “ the field 
of the world,” what deep abasement and earnest striving should there be 
in the closet of the Christian, and in the gatherings of the Christian assem¬ 
blies unto Christ, that this visitation may not pass without leaving a bless¬ 
ing behind it. “ Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, and 
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shut thy doors about thco: hide thyself, as it were, for a little moment, 

until the indignation bo overpast. For, behold the Lord cometh out of 

his place, to punish the inhabitants of tho earth for their iniquity.” 

How pleasant will it be, on coming forth from tho sacred retreat, to 

find that this sharp blast of adversity is over, and that, beneath tho gentle 

airs of a returning prosperity, multitudes are living^ and rejoicing, who 

were first quickened in “ the days of darkness.” 

^ Grbbnock. 


CHRTSTTAN MISSIONS. 

CHAP. U. PIRST ATTEMPT OF THE PHOtIiSTANTS TO DISSEMINATE THE OOSPEL. 

Diet of Augsburg (1555)—Protestant Missionaries sent to Brazil (1556)—Gustavus 
Vasa establishes a Mission in Lapland (1560)—Mission to Bata\na, Amboyna, 
&c. (1621)—Efforts to Evangelize the North American Indians—John Elliott— 
Messrs. Brown and Mayhew. • 

It was on the 25th of September, 1555, that the Imperial Diet of Augs¬ 
burg, after much debating, passed the following a^t:— 

“ That tho Protestants who followed tho Confession of Augsburg shouW 
be for the future considered as entirely free from the jurisdiction of tho 
Roman Pontiff, and from the authority and superintendence of the Bishops; 
that they were left at perfect liberty to enact laws for themselves relating 
to their religious sentiments, discipline, and worship; that all tho inhabi¬ 
tants of the German Empire should bo allowed to judge for themselves 
in religious matters, and to join themselves to that church whose doctrine 
and worship they considered most pure, and consonant to tho sj)irit of true 
Christianity; and that all those who should injure and prosecute any per¬ 
son under religious pretences, and on account of their opinions, should bo 
declared and proceeded against ns public enemies of the empire,,invadcrs 
of its liberty, and disturbers of its peace.'^ 

This, therefore, may be considered tho period of the full triumph of tho 
Protestant Reformation in Germany. In other cotmtrics a similar mea¬ 
sure of religious liberty was grafited about the same period; and the ardu¬ 
ous struggle for the emancipation of the church being thus terminated, the 
friends of evangelic trutli were free to provide for its dissemination among 
the nations of tho world. Nor^ere tlicy slow in availing themselves of 
their freedom. So early as the year 1556, an attempt was made at 
Geneva to send the gospel to tho South American Indians. The mission¬ 
aries took up their rosiacnco in Brazil; hut scarcely had they obtained a 
settlement, when they were driven from tho country by the cruelty of the 
commandant of the colony; an^ after a painful and perilous voyage, they 
landed on the coast of Bretagne, th6re to hang their harps^n the willows, 
and mourn over tho failure of their cherished enterprise. 

It is instructive to mark the fact, that the first Pi'otcstant missionary 
scheme seemed utterly to fail. Thus does God try tho faith and patience 
of his servants, that, by means of disappointment and trial, they may bo 
msciplinod for their hoavonly warfare. Those who would become “ good 
solders of Jesus Christ,” must learn to walk cheeAilly through tho Valley 
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of Humiliation, even after ttey have submitted to the toil of climbing the 
Hill Difficulty. But let not the faithfid servant of God despond. Many 

! )romising plans may be frustrated; many fondly-cherlshod expectations 
evoUed with tho dust; but ‘‘in duo time” every one who, with a single 
eye and an honest heart, endeavours to promote the cause of God, “ shall 
reap, if ho faint not.” 

At a very early period in the history of tho lleformation, its doctrines had 
been embraced and zealously advocated by Gustavnis Vasa, reigning king of 
Sweden, and grandfather of the famous Gustavus Adolphus. During the 
wann debates in the Assembly at Westoraas, which preceded tho overthrow 
of the Papal supremacy in Sweden, ho publicly declared that ho would lay 
down the sceptre, and retire from the kingdom, rather than rule a people 
enslaved by the orders and authority of the Pope. About the year 1500, 
ho sent ft mwsionftry, nfAmod Michafol, into Lapland, witli a view to the 
dissemination of tlie gospel in that ehoerless and itthospitablo coiintiy, the 
inhabitants of which w'cro wholly sunk in pagan ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion. This missionary cntcrm’isc, however, tliough probably well meant, 
was conducted afte^ too kingly a fashion: for his Majesty, conceiving, as 
kings are prone to do, that his own royal authority rertuired to be super- 
added to that of the King of Sion, issued a mandate, commanding the 
Laplanders to asscmblS at a certain period of the winter, to pay timr 
annual tribute, and to vecevee religious instruction. The present writer 
cannot ascertain what became of this regally authorised missionai*y or his 
enterprise; but perhaps it maybe "afcly inferred from the above-men¬ 
tioned fact, that his success was not great. Tn such enterprises Imman 
power is but an element of weakness. “ Non talis auxiliis, nec defltsori- 
bus istis.” 

In 1621, the Dutch Protestants, having formed a church in the city of 
Batavia, sent ministers from thence to Amboyna, the chief of the Molucca 
Islands, in tho Eastern Ocean. Others, educated at Leyden under the 
famous Walaeus, established themselves af Fonnosa, Colombo, Java, 
Malabar,^&c. Tlirougli their instrumentality several thousands are said 
to have embraced Christianity; but it seems doubtful whether much real 
good was done. 43ortam it is, that in Ceylon, to which missionaries were 
sent at this time, tho conversions to Christianity were more in name than 
in reality. Tho Dutcli government, having lately wrested that island from 
tho crown of Portugal, ordained that no native should be admitted to any 
employment under the government, unless he mibscribed tho Helvetic 
Confession, and became a inombor of thef Beformed Church. The result 
of this “ Test Act,’’ as might have been anticipated, was, that all persons 
of easy conscience, who aspired after dignity or office, readily gave in 
their adherence to the religion of their ^mitical masters. The only con* 
d^tion prescribed to candidates for baptise being tho repetition of the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, a short morning and evening 
prayer, and a ^aco before and after meat, the natives flocked in such 
numbers to the font, that, “in the year 1663, in tho district of Jafiha- 
patam alone, there were, according to the church registers, Q2,558 men 
and women who professed Christianity, exclusive of 2,587 slaves; and the 
children who ha(r been baptized withm a few years amounted to 12,387.11 
Passing from this sunjmary mode of evangelizing a people, in which we 
confess we have little confidence, wo come next to a more pleasing instance 
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of missionary zeal, resulting in an entorpriso which, conducted by men 
of devoted piety and enlightened principle, was the means, under the 
divine blessing, of bringing many souls to the saving knowledge of the 
Redeemer. 

The Puritans, who, driven from their native shores by the persecutions 
of the British government, had settled in Now England, very soon turned 
their attention to the state of the native Indians, by whom they were sur¬ 
rounded. Three devoted men, Messrs. Elliott, Brown, and Mayhew, were 
8|)ecially honoured of God with success in this good work. The first of 
these, who is well known under the honourable appellation of “ The 
ApostU of the Indians,” devoted himself to the work with the most per¬ 
severing energy, during the greater part of a long life. In the year 1646 
he began to preach the gospel to a few natives, about four or five mUcs 
distant from his own house; and sucli was the blessing with which the 
Lord crowned his labours, that, in 1674, the number of towns within the 
jurisdiction of Massaclmsetts colony, Inliabitcd by praying Indians, (as they 
wore called,) amounted to fourteen, to all of which Mr, Elliott’s labours 
were, in a greater or less degree, extended. In addition to his almost 
incredible exertions in preaching, he translated into t]» Indian language 
the whole of the sacred scriptures, together witli several catechisms, tracts, 
and school-books. The hardships he endured in ^thc prosecution of his 
favourite work seem to have been very great. In a letter to a friend he 
observes—‘‘ I have not been diy, night or day, from the third day of th(f 
week to tlie sixth; but at night I have pulled off my boots, and wning 
out my stockings, and put them on a^in; and thus I continue to travel; 
but Gfji stojis in and helps.” At length, in his 8Gth year, worn out with 
tlie infirmities of ago, ho calmly and joyfully entorod on his heavenly 
reward, exclaiming, as ho closed liis eyes in death—•“Welcome, joy!” 
The work which be had so zealously carried on, did not terminate with 
his life. Not a few of the natives who had been converted under his 
ministry became useful prcaojiors of the gospel, and were instrumental 
in turning man^' of their pagan countrymen from the error of their 
ways. • 

The second of those excellent men, Mr. Brown, laboured with indefa¬ 
tigable zeal among the Indians, in New Plymouth coloily; and in 1674 
the number of those who, through his instrumentality, appeared to be 
truly converted to God, amounted to 500 persons. The exertions of Mr. 
Mayhew, also, wore so jjibundantly blessed, that in the space of a few 
years 280 Indians had renounced their false gods; and several of their 
powaws, or conjuring priests, abjured their diabolical arts, and cordially 
embraced the faith of tJio gospel. Mr. Mayhew's period of active service 
in this fruitful field was not a long one. lie pcrisliod at sea, on a voyage 
to England. But the work ho had so auspiciously commenced did not 
perish on his removal. After his death, his father, Thomas Mayhew, Esq.; 
the patentee and governor of Martha’s Vineyard, though nearly seventy 
years of age, applied himself to the study of the native ictnguage, and 
preached for upwards of twenty years, with great success, to the poor 

t people who had been so suddenly bereaved of their spiritual guide. At 
ds death, his grandson succeeded him in this labour of love; and for five 
sifeoessive generations, the Mayhews were disti^oished as zealous and 
successful Tabourors in the missionaiy field, last of them, Mr. 
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Zachariali Mayhew, died in 18Q3, in the 88th year of his age—and with 
him terminated the missionary career of this devoted and honoured family. 

CHAP. m. THE DANISU MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

Missionaries sent to Trnnqucbar by Frederick IV. of Denmark (1705)—Aided by 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge—Scriptures printed in the Tamul 
language (1715)—Schultzc undertakes a Mission to Madras (1728)—Progress 
made, up to 1775—Christian Frederick Swartz—lUustrations of his Character. 

So early as the commoncoment of the 18th century, efforts began to bo 
made for the evangelization of India. In the year 1705, Frederick IV., 
King of Denmark, by the advioo of one of liis chaplains^ sent out to Tran* 

queliar, on tke coast of Coromandel, two young men of zeal and piety. 
Their names were Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry Plutcho. Having 
acquired a knowledge of the Tollcnul and Portuguese languages, they 
immediately began to preach to the natives, and not without encouraging 
prospects of success. Two hindcranocs, however, tried their faith and 
patience. These were, the opposition of the European residents, and the 
want of pecuniary support. But though cast down, they were not in 
despair. They committed their cause to God, in the Gonffdenco that he 
would send relief; and while they waited patiently for the answer, they 
persevered in their work, resolving, after tlic example of the Gentiles, 
to endure all things for the gospel’s sake.” Nor did they hope in 
vain. He who regards the prayer of the destitute hoard their cry; and in 
process of time they were clieerod 4)y the arrival of a ship from ISuropc, 
containing three assistants and a considerable amount of money. ^ 

When they had laboured about five years, the Society foe Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,” which had shortly before been established in 
London, extended to them its fostering hand. By its friendly aid they 
were provided with an edition of the New Testament in the Portuguese 
language, a planting press, a quantity of paper, and a font of types, of the 
Homan character. About the same time they obtained from friends in 
GcrmaDy a font of Tamul types; and having afterwards erected a type 
foundry and a paper mill, they printed, in 1715, a Tamul translation of 
the holy scriptures. Two of the missionaries, Ziegenbalg and G randier, 
died in 1720; but those who remained^ continued zealously to prosecute 
their work; and they had the happiness of seeing a considerable number 
of the heatlien not only adopting the profossion of the gospel, but adorn¬ 
ing that profession by a holy life. 

One of these missionaries, Schultzo l»y name, was instigated by the 
society above mentioned, to undertake a mission to Madras, which he did 
in 1728. The emissaries of the Pope had already established themselves in 
that Presidency; and from them Schultze experienced much opposition. 
Nothing daunted, however, ho persevered in his work, and by his instru¬ 
mentality many of the adherents of. the man of sin were deuvored from 
the power of.^;rror, and instructed in a purer faith. By and by, Schultze 
was joined by other brethren; and in 1737, two of them proceeded to 
Gaddalore,^ where they established a mission station, and had the happi¬ 
ness of seeing some fruit of their labours. The kingdom of Taiyore bad 
been shortly before opened in a remarkable manner for the reception of 
the truth; and wherever the missionaries went, the Lord gave testimony 
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to tlio word of his graco: so that, by the ^oar 1775, “ the Danish mission 
in India consisted of five principal branches; tho different stations wore 
occupied by thirteen missionaries, and upwards of fifty native assistants; 
the schools contained six hundred and triirty-threc children; and in tho 
short space of one yoar, nine hundred and nine new members were added 
to tho different churches." It deserves to be specially noticed, that 
amongst tho converts were several Romish priests, one of whom had, even 
been invested with the authority of an inquisitor. 

Among tho missionaries there was one, whose name requires more than 
a passing notice, distinguished as it is in tho record of India's evangeliza¬ 
tion. Wc refer to Christian Frederick Swartz, who arrived in Trauquo- 

bar iu the year 1750, aud afterwards remoYed to Tridiinopoly. lie was 

truly a man of G od, eminent alike for piety and prudence, and^pparcntly 
combimDg in liimsolf every quality to bo desired iv a Christian missionary. 
Zealous, devoted, and indefatigable, He spared no pains, and grudged no 
self-denial, that ho might accomplish the great object to which he had conse¬ 
crated his life. Ilis uniform consistency and Christian integrity won tho 
esteem and confidence of all who knew him, and his disinterested kind¬ 
ness secured their love. The following anecdote, which wo quote fium 
Smith's history of missions, will show the estimation in which ho was held. 
The period referred to is shortly after the inva^on of the Caniatic, by 
Hydor Ally, in 1780 :— 

“ Tho fort of Tanjoro, numerously peopled, and scantily provisionctf, 
was reduced to such extremity by famine, that tho Sepoys dropped down 
dead with hunger at their posts, aifd tlic streets were every morning 
strcweii with lifeless bodies. There was grain enough in the country, but 
the inhabitants, having formerly been denied full payment for the supplies 
they had furnished, would neither bring it themselves nor send in their 
hullocky, notwithstanding tho orders, entreaties, and promises of the 
Rajah. As the enemy was at hand, and the exigencies of the fort were 
every moment increasing, Mi;. Swartz was at length empowered to treat 
with tlic people; and such wa,s their confidence in that venerable mission¬ 
ary, tliat he had no sooner circulated letters through the suitTounding 
district, promising to pay with his own hands all persons who should come 
to the relief of the fort, than he obtained upwards of a thousand bullocks, 
and so considerable a quantity cf corn, that tho place was saved, aud the 
inhabitants wore, for the present, effectually relieved from their miseries. 
Such, indeed, was tho 1pm and universal estimation in which this man of 
God was held, that a nmitary officer, who has written on the subject of 
India, assures us that * tho knowledge and integrity of this irreproachable 
missionary retrieved the character of Europeans from the reputation of 
general depravity.’ And even Hyder himself, whilst refusing to negotiate 
in a certain treaty with other persons, was heard to say, * Send me Swartz; 
send me tho Christian missionary; I will treat with him—for him only caYi 
I trust.’ ” 

From the same source as the afa»vo, wc quote the foUewng additional 
testimony to tho character of this devoted servant of God 
. “At tlie*common©emont of tho year 1787, tho Rajah of Tanjoro, hav¬ 
ing lost all his own children, adopted, as his successor, a youth of a noble 
family, about ten years of ago. A few days beforo his death, he sent 
for Mr. Swartz, an^ pointing to the young prince, earnestly solicited him 
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to booomo his guardian. The ^sintcrcstod missionary, however, doolined 
the honour which was designed for him, and persuaded the dying Rajah 
to place the guardianship of his ado})tcd son, and the administration of 
affairs during his minority, in other hands. Otlier honours, however, 
wore reserved for the Christian veteran, which ho could not refuse. At 
his death, which occurred in February, 1798, in the seventy-second year 
of hi^ age, the young prince of Tanjoro shed a flood of tears over his 
corpse, covered it with a cloth of gold, and accompanied it to the grave. 
Ho also placed his portrait among the pictures of the Hindoo princes in 
the hall of audience; and wrote to England for a monument, to bo 
erected in the church where he had long and faithfully published the 
glad tidings of salvation.’’ 

Powerful is the language of a holy life; and faithful is the saying, The 
righteous is more cxeclient than his neighbour.” 


A STEADY ATTACHMENT TO PRINCIPLE ESSENTIAL 
TO THE TYELLBETNG OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

By Auguste Rociut. 

< 

(^Co^iclnded from page 11.) 

II. Tjie careful maintenance of sound doctrine is the second great 
instrument by which the welfare of a ehiu’ch is promoted. Without this 
there can be no prosperity. How will the adversaries of the truth triumph 
if those who ought to bo its defenders and guardians, themselves corrupt 
it ? If that which ought to he the light of the world become darkness, 
how great will be that darknes.s ? 

The fundamental truth which the church is charged to keep is set forth 
by Paul in these words,—“ Without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness: God manifest in the flesh,' justified in the spirit, seen of 
angels, Reached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory.” * Christ God-Man; Christ purchasing our redemption by 
his blood; Chiist saving to the uttermost all that come unto God by him, 
so that “ whosoever beliovcth in him shaU not perish but have everlasting 
life: ”—this is the fundamental truth on which all the others rest. Ever^ 
church, whoso members heartily embrace this tqath, and in which it is 
maintained against all opponents, is a cjiurch of Christ. Every church 
which departs from it, or permits it to bo held witliin its bosom in a 
modified form, is no longer a church of Christ. No other foundation 
can any man lay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus;” and, conse- 
rmcntly, every pUlar which does not rest on that foundation is based upon 
a falsehood, and can never he a support<$r of the troth. The sheep of 
Christ ought to use, towards all who depart from this truth, the severity 
which the woitf’prescribes. They ougIK to regard every one who docs not 
preach it as a stranger who is to bo shunned. They ought to take heed and 
mark those that raise divisions, and offend against sound dootrihe, and sep¬ 
arate themselves from such. They ought to treat every spirit which does not 
confess that Josus Christ has come in the flesh as the spirit of antichrist. 

• * 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
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It may bo important hero to obsovve, tbfit tlio oiiomy, ■who bates above 
every thing this fundamental doctrine of salvation by the faith of Christ, 
employs all sorts of perverse means to corrupt what he dares not openly 
attack. The scripture tells us that many will bring in privily damnable 
heresies. The enemy knows even liow to disguise himself as an angel of 
light, the better to gain his ends; and he often employs for this purpose 
zealous children of God, whom he adroitly leads aside from sound doctrine, 
under pretext of more quickly advancing their sanctification. By means 
the most subtle, he seeks to insinuate into men’s minds some principle of 
sclf-righteousncss which tends to corrupt the simplicity of the faith, and 
to unite in a sort of imperceptible manner, the merits and work of man, 
with the merits and work of Christ. When he succeeds, this principle of 
sclf-rightcousncss becomes (if one may so express it,) an ingredient 
mingled with the blood of Christ, Avliich pervert,s its consoling and saneti- 
fying ])0WCri lu proportion as this principle lays hold of the mind, it 
suijplants the true joy of the Lord with one that is false, arising from a 
species of self-satisfaction; and it causes to revive a self-sanctification, 
always accompanied by pride, and which, for the most part, urges toward 
a fall, or towards the decay of piet, 3 ^ * 

It is impossible to imagine with what subtlety the enemy of souls 
induces them to slide unconsciouslj' from the domvn of faith to that of 
sclf-rightcousncss. In obsendng the dificrent errors w'hich have been ^ 
introduced into the midst of the churches, T fancy I can detect in every 
one of them a return towards the JTJprit of works. Many who would 
shrink from joining the llomanist in associating the invocation of saints 
and penances with the merits of Christ, may, nevertheless, be less on their 
guard against an error which cunningly combines with the virtue of 
tlio blood of Christ, some practical attainment, some particular mode of 
worship, or some piece of ceremony. When, for instance, doubts arc 
hinted of the salvation of any individual who believes in Christ with all 
his heart, because lie has not^rccoived this or that baptism, this or that 
pretended apostle, or a complete deliverance from sin; what is it but to 
deny really, though indirectly, that the blood of Christ has, by itsflf, and 
without the addition of any tWg, the power to purify from every sin the 
soul that is truly washed in it through faith ? 

Be on your guard, brethren; slftin every thing which would seduce you 
towards self-righteousness. Renounce every system which does not place 
pardon through the blood of Christ before every thing else.* Resist tho 
adversary when, sotting out fronUthe great and fundamental, that faith 
without works is dead, and that he who has the seal of God should depart 
from iniquity, ho advances to terrify souls by suggesting that if they 
sin again, if they ore not in all things victorious over sin, they are not 
truly bom of God. Remember that whilst, on tho ono hand, wo cannot 
ho too diligent in working out obr sanctifioation in tho fear of God, we ‘ 
caimot, on tho other, bo too careful not to make a Saviour of our sancti¬ 
fication, and to attach pardon to a dortain degree of holineSfS, instead of 
attaching it solely to a simple faith in Jesus. Forgot not that true 
sanctifioation'not only' sots out from the cross of Christ, but always leads 
us back to it day by day, as poor sinners, that we may obtain pardon and 
healing. It is far bettor to consent to bo sanctified at the mot of tho 
cross by slow and humbling processes, than to xda tho risk, searching 
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after modes apparently moro Apid, of falling into the snares which the 
enemy places teforo our pride or our fancy. Beware of the concision; 
for wo are the oironmoision, which worship God in the spirit, and rejoice 
in Christ Josus, and have no confidence in the flesh.” * 


THE PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


PART SECOND. 


We have considered the admonition itself 5 —^wc have now to consider— 

II. The MOTIVES BNVonciNO IT!—Thoso arc contained in the bcfiriauincf 

and end of the verso. The word ''tuerefoiie,” in the beginning of it— 

Therefore^ my beloved brethrer’, bo ye steadfast, uumoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord,” and the words— forasmuch as ye 
know tJuxt your labour is not in vain in the Lord,'^ refer alike to what 
goes before—to the exhibition which the apostle had been giving of the 
Christian hope, the hope of a resurrection to life and immortality, in all 
its divine sublimity and attractive interest. Having set before them the 
cheering, elevating, ravishing prospect, ho urges upon them, with 
affectionate warmth, what was indispensably necessary to its final attach¬ 
ment. 

The word which is here rendered, your labour" (itoToj) is one which 
usually conveys somewhat more than the simple idea of active service ; 
namely, tlie further idea of difficulty, fatigue, exhaustion, distress, 
encountered and submitted to in that service. Now, the connection of 
tills “labour” with the prospect set before believers in tlic chapter, 
implies, first of all, its being sustained and animated by hope, Hope at 
once stimulates to active exertion, and bears up the spirit under the 
pressure of trials endured in putting it forth. The present life is the 
period for faithful and patient seivico; anct this service is to be followed 
by a glorious and blessed reward. There is, indeed, a sense in which 
the words—“ your labour is not in vain in the Lord"—^may bo applied to 
Christian ministers, and to Christians in general, in regard to the efforts 
they make for the communication to tl^eir fellow sinners, of the knowledge 
of mvine truth; which is more of a present character. The promises of 
God gave them ground to trust, that with such efforts, when made in 
faith and with a simple-hearted dependence ^ipon his grace, ho will 
vouchsafe a blessing that shall prevent their having to complain—“ Wo 
have laboured in vain, wo have spent our strength for nought, and in 
vain.” And, assuredly, in the ministry of the gospel, amidst all that is 
apt at times to draw the burdened heart sigh of despondency, 
^there is nothing so cheering as to hear Jailing on the listening oar, the 
voice of Jehovah—the faithM and Jbrue, as well as gracious,—^* 'As the 
rain cometh^own, and the snow from heaven, and rctumoth not thither, 
but watercth the earth, and maketh it bring forth fruit, that there may 
be seed to the sower, and broad to the eater,—so shall my^word bo that 
goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto mo void; but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it riiall prosper in the thing 

' * Thil. iii. 2, 3. 
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wherounto I Bont it,” Isa, Iv, 10, 11, If we liad* more of simple and 
steadfast reliance on such “ exceeding groat and precious promises,” we 
should have more of success, both in our home and foreign efforts. For 
in this respect, as well as in others, the divine saying will hold true— 

“ Him that honoureth me, I will honour.” So that, in proportion as we 
thus honour the Lord by the dependence of humility and tlic confidence 
of faith, will He, in return, honour us with prosperity in his work. But, 
scriptural and animating as this truth is, it does not ^pcar to be the 
truth intended by the words as they stand here. Tlicir reference is 
ratlicr to the hope held forth, in the previous part of the chapter, as the 
happy termination of the life of Christian service and suffering, in general. 

It may hero be noticed, that the period of the resurrection is that to 
which, with very few exceptions, the hopes of believers are directed, 

rather than that of their transition from earth to heaven, in their disem¬ 
bodied spirits, at death. The reason is obvious. • The resurrection will 
be the consummation of their glory and joy. Neither their hopes, nor the 
promises of Jehovah on which they rest, have their complete fulfilment 
till then. Th<Sr spirits, when they leave the body, arc blessed; for they 
are “present with the Lord.” B\it, although engaging in the perfection 
of purity, all the happiness of which spirits in this their state of separa¬ 
tion are susceptible—^yet still, even in heaven, they live in hope. There 
is still something wanting to perfect their felicity, “-the rc-uiiion of the 
soul and body—the rc-possession, by the purified spirit, of the glorious* 
and immortal tenement prepared for its reception—a tenement refined 
from all the grossncsscs of immortality—from all the feculence of earth, 
—a “ spiritual body”—a “ house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 


But the point that now demands our special attention is this— the 
nature of the connection subsisting between obedience to the admonition^ and 
the atiainnient of the hope ; and, m order to the setting of this in a just and 
scriptural light, it ought to he observed, that the admonition, as formerly 
explained, consists of two parts: —it is an admonition to steadfast 
adherence to the faith of the gospel; and it is an admonition t<^coiTe- 
sponding diligence in tlio discharge of duty. These two ought ever to 
be considered as inseparable. The faith is the principle of the service; 
the service is the evidence of the faith. And, both being inseparably 
connected, so that the one cannot*bc found without the other, it follows, 


that both arc alike necessary to the attainment of the glorious reward— 
the resurrection of the just, anS a happy immortality. But it does not 
follow that both are necessary irl^the same way^ or on the same account. 
The one is as indispensable to the alternate result as the other; hut the 
connection of each with that result, is different—^materially different. 
Let us sec how this stands. It is important. 

The instant a sinner receives the gospel—^understands and believes, 
“the faithful saying,” the “ testimony of God concerning his Son,” he “is 
passed from death unto life,” and “ E^hall not come into condemnation.” 
That moment he is in po^ession of good hope. Interest^ in Christ, 
through faith in his person, righteousness, and sacrifice, ho is ready for 
dving and appearing before God, being “ accepted in the Beloved.” Now, 
it this be true, it must bo also true, for it is an unavoidable sequence, 
that the subsequent works of the believer, who does not, like the thief 
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on tho cross, receive ’cho truth in the very instant of death, hut is spared 
to devolope its influonco in the'^present world, do not constitute any part 
of the ground of his acceptanoo with God: for if they were, then ho 
could not have had such aoooptanco, and have found life upon his believ¬ 
ing, In believing tho gospel, the sinner believes a doctrine, of which the 
essential principle, on the part of the believer of it, is self-rermmeration, 
and reliance on mercy through tho merits of a Mediator. This leads, at 
once, to the true principle of all really Christian soiwico—of all the 
believer’s obedience. The works of such obedience, are “works of faith.’' 
But tho faith from which they spring, is tho faith of tho doctrine of grace. 
And in tho very reception of that doctrine, it is implied, that all depen¬ 
dence upon the works tor acceptance with God, Is utterly and for over 
repudiated. The acceptance has hecn obtained In hollcving,—the works 
follow. By the man who jilaces any part of liis dopcndoiico for his 
acceptance before God, on works of his own, let their professed principle 
be what it may, the gospel has 'yet to be learned in its primary and 
simplest elements. In tho first faith of tho gospel there is necessarily 
involved, the spirit of humble and thankful submission to tncrcy, and tlio 
entire and abhorrent disavowal of every pretension to personal desert or 
worthiness. ThiS takes place at the outset, and it must continue to tho 
cud. The professed believer, who, at any period of his course, begins to 
fancy that in his progt'oss lie has been acquiring something of liis own to 
.recommend him to God, which he had not at first, and thus to intermingle 
his own doings with tho work of Christ in the foundation of his hopes, 
renounces the gospel. He “fallsfrom grace;” and “Christ becomes of 
no effect unto him.” 

Whatever, then, the connection be between the “work of the Lord,” 
and the future reward, it is not a connection of desert —of merit. Sinners, 
when they believe, arc “ accepted in the Beloved,” and then their w^orks 
are accepted on tho same grounds with themselves. They are accepted 
as the fruits of faith, and the expressions of grateful love. It is on this 
account that believers are enjoined—“ whvitsoever they do, in word or 
in deed^ to do all in the na^ne of the Loh'd Jesus implying, that only on 
his account, can aught they say or do find acceptance with God. “ All 
spiritual blessings, in heavenly, places, in Cluist Jesus,” arc obtained in 
the same way. They are all bestowed by grace, on Christ’s account; 
and what will all the everlasting gloriCs and joys of tho heavenly world 
be, but an everlasting testimony of God's satisfaction in his beloved Son; 
being all the munificent gifts of hifinite m&ey foe his sake. 

But, then,—When a sinner does helijve tho gospel, ho assumes a now 
position. He enters on a new relation. Ho has a new character to 
support—a new profession to vindicate. Ho becomes a disciple and ser¬ 
vant of Jesus Christ. The principles of this now character take their 
occupancy of tho mind and heart in the moment when, under divine illu¬ 
mination, he “ receives tho truth in tho love of it.” If he then dies, the 
principles of tho character then develop them^ves in tho world to come; 
if he lives, fBey unfold themselves in their ^actical influence in this. 
We are now supposing him to live, and tho question is,—How is he to 
maintain his new character? how to justify nis now profession? how to 
“approve himself to his new Master ?” and how can this be done, otherwise 
than by “ working tho^ works of tho Lord?” It is on this principle that 
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Paul says, “ Wherefore wo labour, that ^^other present (in the body) or 
absent (ftom it), we may be accepted of him,” 2 Cor, v. 9. To be ‘‘ac¬ 
cepted of Christ" at last, is to bo aeknowlodgod by him as his faithful 
servants. But what is this faithfulness ? wherein does it consist ? The 
question here is one of spiritual moment. Tt is a faithfulness, be it 
remembered, of principle and motive^ as well as of word and action. It 
IB a faithfulness of hear% as well as of outward service. The same 
external acts of service may be dictated by very different inward principles 
and motives. But faithfulness includes, essentially, rectitude of pinnciple^ 
It is an attribute of the agent, not a more quality of the act. Tho same 
action may bo performed from huniblo, grateful, self-abasing, solf-dovoting 
luTUj on tho one haudj and on the othgrj from lofty solf-righbeouft presump' 
tion. Tho latter is utterly inconsistent with faithfulness of heart to 
Christ. It is, in tho principle of it, a robbing of the Saviour orhis glory. 
It discovers a heart far from rightly affected towards him—a heart 
estranged from tho grace of the gospel, and ungenerously coveting a share 
of the honour that pertains exclusively to him, and which by every right 
hearted believer will bo given Him, not only without resciwc, but with 
tho overflowing of thankful delight and joy. Prom no^ ono thing docs a 
heart that has truly felt its obligations to the Redeemer shrink with a 
more sensitive aversion, thnn from tho very thought of such partition of 
tho glory of his salvation between himself and his Lt)rd. He cannot bear 
it. This is all the benefit; but Christ’s is all the praise* In Matt, xxv.- 
14, Jesus represents liimsclf as saying to those whom he approves in tho 
day of final reckoning, “Well done, g'iod and faithful ser\'aiit; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things; I will make thee ruler over many things; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Tt is not sui-cly to be supposed, 
that the heart-searching Judge would say this to any one, who, in his 
professed obedience, was known by him to have acted from principles at 
entire variance with the spirit of the gospel. Wo may call Jesus, “Lord, 
Lord.” We may do many outward acts professedly in obedience to his 
will, and, to the eye of man,•unexceptionable. But if the principle of 
them be wrong, if it be opposite to the very genius of bis doctriryj, then 
all is vrrong. Nothing can, in his eyes, bo right, that is not right in 
principle. To lay the axe, then, to the root of all inferences that might 
bo drawn from all such passages as the one now before us, in favour of 
works being, in any respect, the ^ound on which the future glory is to 
be obtained, it is enough to remind the reader, that the very first disposi¬ 
tion engendered by tho gospel, and which may bo considered as involved 
in the faith of it, is, the utter reAmeiation of all dependence before God, 
save on the cross; the disposition that is uttered in the language, coming 
from a full heart,—“ God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of 
tho Lord Jesus Christ; whereby the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world.” ^ 

It is right and necessary, that, In the bestowment of the future heavenly 
inheritance, the great Judfi^^f shoVild manifest his love to ^ghteousness. 
Now, there are two ways nwhich this will be done. Tho ^st will be— 
his bestowing it on account of a righteousness that is perfect—the in¬ 
finitely meritorious righteousness of uie divine Mediator, by which his 
law was magnified and made honourable.” This will show to an admir¬ 
ing universe, that He is “tho righteous Lord who^loveth righteousness; 
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seeing no righteousnoss but ono^bat was absolutely sinless—commensurate 
in pnnciplo and in act to every demand of his law—could serve as ^ 
ground on wbioli any favour could be shown, or any blessing bo bestowed. 
The second will be—^liis requiring personal rigliteousncss—the righteous¬ 
ness of a renewed and sanctified heart and an obedient life—as the char¬ 
acter of all who are admitted to the possession of it. Such a character 
ought to bo regarded as—^not that on account of which salvation is 
obtained, but part of the salvation itself—while, at the same time, it is 
an essential qualification for the enjoyment of heaven; inasmuch as, to 
the man whose heart remains unchanged, continuing full of enmity against 
God, and the seat of every unholy desire, and of unsubdued corruption, 
heaven would bo hell, a place not of enjoymout, but of the most exquisite 
torture. 

Thus, flion, whilo it is solely on tho ground of the righteousness and 
atonomont of Christ tliat any sinner shall obtain heaven, every sinner who 

believes iu Christ professesj and is dibtinguislied by a Certain Character. 

And it follows, as a matter of course, that by none can it ho obtained but 
suob as possess tho character. Now in script\iro, the heirs of heaven ai'c at 
one time distinguished by their faith, and at another by their character; 
their faith interesting them in Christ, and their character showing them to 
bo his. When they are distinguished by their character, the meaning is, not 
that their character gives them, in whole or iu part, their title to heaven; 
'that they have in the merits of Him in whom they believe—in the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ—it is only that tho character marks them out as possessors 
of tho title which arises from an interest in this righteousness. Tt is on this 
principle that we are to interpret such passages as Rom. ii. G—11; which 
is only a more amplified statement of what is briefly expressed in tho first 
verso of the eighth chapter of the same ejiistlo,—“ There is, therefore, now 
no condemnation to them who arc in Clirist Jesus; who walk not after tho 
flesh, but after the spirit.” It is in virtue of them being “ in Christ 
Jesus” that there is ‘‘no condemnation” to them; and it is by their 
“ walking not after the flesh, hut after the spirit," that they give proof of 
their b^ing “in Christ Jesus.” No others are in Christ; and it is impos¬ 
sible for any, whether Jew or Gentile, to reach heaven otherwise than 
“by a patient continuance in well-doing;” this being tho uniform effect 
and manifestation of faith in Jesus, the only evidence of “ Clirist in them, 
the hope of glory.” In the terms of our text, there is no possibility of 
ultimately realising the great object of Christian hope, otherwise than by 
“always abounding in tho work of the Lord;” Whilst still tho meritorious 
ground on which they shall expcrienccJ^this glorious realisation, is the 
finished work of that diviiio Saviour, their faitli in and love to whom are 
the grand springs of all their active service. On tho principle that faith¬ 
fulness in the Lord's service will he estimated according to the character 
•of its inward motwes, as well as of its putward actions, this view of tho 
relation of the works of that service to the final reward, and even to 
diversity of^.o^ees in that reward,' (a subj||L on which we cannot now 
enter,) is in tnc fullest harmony with all iSmgs of grace. For, among 
other considerations by which the proportion of the reward .will be regu¬ 
lated, this will be one,—the measure in which the true spirit ^ the gospel 
has been in operation in tho performance of the works; and this spirit of 
the gospel is the spii^it of unconditional reliance on grace, through the 
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medicUion of Jesus, The purity and the degree of this principle wiJI, in 
every case, be perfectly known to the heart-searching Judge, as well as 
what alloy of nasor motive may have intermingled with it. The work 
of the Lord ” springs from, and is maintained by, grateful lovo. And this 
grateful love is proportionate, invariably, to the spirit of self-annihilation 
in the matter oi acceptance with God. So that, in tliis way, the grace 
of the gospel is secured in the very principle from which the active service 
of all who truly believe it proceeds. La eveiy such believer there is an 
unreserved and hearty acquiescence in the saying of this same apostle, 
wdiich is the saying of God,—“Of Him are yc, in Christ Jesus, who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctiheatiou, and 
redemption,”—that, according as it is written, “ JIe that GiiOniEXii, let 
HIM GLORY IN THE LoRD.” 1 Cor, i, 30, 31. 

The manner in wliich our Lord rejirescnts himself as bringing forward 
the works of his people in the great i day, is in accordance with these 

remarks. Sec Matt. xxt. 34—40. Thfiso aro “ wopks Of charity, and 

la})Ours of love,” done to his “brethren” for his sake. They are, there¬ 
fore, works done front love to himself; and this love to himself, pre-sup- 
posos faith in him as the divine and only Saviour. From the very same 
principles every other part of “ the work of the Lord” must spring. And 
tiic.se arc the works—^works of faith and love—tliat arc “ not in vain in 
the Lord.” These aro the works which the Lord nimself will aiiprove 
and reward. And in these w^orks it is inciunbciit on all liis servants 
“always to abound;’’ and thus to show the steadfast fii*mness of their 
faith, aud tlic .sustaining, animating, active energy of their hoj)e. “ Wo 
arc saved l)y hope.” It is a principle of mighty influence, both as a^dis- 
suasivc from evil, and an incitement to good. In ]iroportion as we “ abound 
in hope through the power of the Holy Ghost,” will we be found “ abound¬ 
ing in the woik of the Lord.” The coimcction is strikingly stated by 
tin's apostle in his epistle to Titus, cliap. ii. 11—14,—“For the grace of 
God, which bringetli salvatioq, hath appeared to all men; teaching us, 
tliat, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, wc should live soberly, right¬ 
eously, and godly, in this present world; i^ooking for that BLESSEyiiOPE, 
even the glorious appearance of our great God and Saviour Jesus Glirist; 
who gave himself for us, that ho might redeem us from dll iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar zealous of good works.” Let 

believers never forget, that is only wdiilc they aro “ zealous of good 
work. 9 ” that they can, sincerely and con.sistcntly, •“ look for that blessed 
hope;” seeing it is only m beingzealous of good works” that they can 
have any saving interest in Him who “gave himself for them, to redeem 
them from iniquity, and to purify them to himself a peculiar people.” 
They must be animated to active service—the service of a self-devoting 
zeal—by faith in the work of Christ at his first coming, else their hope is 
a delusion of obtaining the salvation to be revealed at his second coming; 
“ east not away, therefore, your confidence, which hath great recompense 
of reward; for yo have ne^j^f patience, that after ye haoe -^ne the wtU 
of Qod, yo might receive ^0 promise.” “ Seeing that yo look for such 
things, he diUgen% that yc may be found of him in peace, without spot 
» and blameless.” “ Wherefore, gird up the loins <ff your minds, (the pos¬ 
ture of active service,) bo sober, (the state neefessary for inteUigont an<l 
constant service,) and hope to the end for the grac(vtbat is to be brought 
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unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ; as obedient children, not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former lusts in your ignorance; but, 
as Ho who hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conver¬ 
sation; because it is written, Be yo holy, for I am holy.” Tp sum up all 
again in the words on which these observations have been founded,— 
“ Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, immoveable, al¬ 
ways ABOUNDING IN THE WORK OF THE LOHD; FORASMUCH AS YE KNOW THAT 
YOUR LABOUR IS NOT IN VAIN IN THE LoRD.” 


HOB^ BIBLICiE.—No. II. 

JERIiMUn xlix. 35. 1% how of Elam ,—Our readers are doubtless 

aware that recent discoveries of travellers in various parts of the globe, 
aided by, or assisting rather, the ^profound investigations of such erudite 
archaeologists as llosellini, Young, Champollion, Gesenius, Forster, and 
others, have thrown light on the annals of scriptural antiquity to an extent 
the most sanguine of the friends of revelation had long ceased to hope 
for, and given existence in fact, to use Dr. W. C, Taylor’s words,* “ to a 
new and extensive class of scripture evidences.” We have met with a 
pleasing contribution*to this most interesting <lepartment of literature in 
- a work entitled “ Travels in Luristaii and Arabistan, by the Baron C. A. 
de Bode,” [London, 2 vols. pp. 800, 1845,] with which wo shall enrich 
our Biblical Notes.” ,. 

The Baron while on his route in the summer of 1841 tlirough the tract 
of hilly country in which the principal streams which flow into the head 
of the Persian Gulf take their rise, succeeded in penetrating into a narrow 
defile called Tengi-Saulok, previously unknown to European travellers, in 
which he found several stones on rocks covered with bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions in an unknown character. There scorns little reason to doubt 
that the Elam of the prophets must be fought for in this quarter of Persia; 
and \i is remarkable, that while the bow is mentioned by Isaiah and 
Jeremiab as the principal or national weapon of the Elamites, the sculp¬ 
tured remains .discovered in Tengi-Saulek, of which representations are 
given in tbo Baron’s work, exhibit warriors armed with this weapon 
attacking wild beasts, and giving successful battle to horsemen bearing 
spears. 

Ezekiel xxvii. 17. * Honey of Ramns\ —Few commentators have at¬ 
tempted to explain this term, “ Amoijg other dainties,” says the Baron 
de Bode, “ I must not omit to mention a bowl with a thick syrup of dates. 
It is prepared from the juice of the ripe fruit, pressed out, and is excellent, 
resernbling in taste the juice of the unripe grape, after it is boiled to 
syrup, and is fixed into a solid mass like congealed honey out of the 
comb.*’ ToL ii. p. 147. The syrup prepared from raisins, is a favourite 
confection of the modem Persians/who call it shire^ that from dates is 
better knoT^i to the Arabs. The word in the‘ Hebrew is dehash —^Arabic, 
dibs. 

As still further illu^frative of this subject, the following passage, ex- 

* In preface to “ Illustrations of the Bible from the Monuments of Dgypt,** one 
of the most interesting and vfdnable little volumes that has ever issued from the 
English press. ^ 
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tracted from a valuable paper in the American Bibliotheca Sacra, upon 
the “Wines of Lebanon,” by the Rev. B. Smith, one of the American 
missionaries in Syria, may be adduced:— 

“The only form in which the unfermciitcd juice of the grnpe is prepared, is that 
of dibSf which may be called grape molasses. Tlic juice, immediately on being 
expressed from the grape, is mixed with a small quantity of clay, and then boiled down 
about onc-halP, or until there remains about 25 per cent, of the weight of the grapes. 
The poojde say the object of tlic clay is to clarify the juice; but it seems also to 
have an influence on its sweetness. A friend of mine last year made some grape 
syrup, by simply boiling the juice without the clay, and it retained the acidulous 
taste of the grape; ^vhercas has nothing of it, but is ii pure sweet. In its 
ordinary state it has the consistency of molasses; bl^t in some places where the 
besfis made, it is beaten after it becomes cold, until it assumes » bright yellow 

OUlOUIj UUd the consistency of ico cream j iu which etata it remains until the next 

summer. It enters so largely, as I have mentioned above, Into the lifmily stoVGS 
in some parts, that at Bhamdiin, for example, a place conjoining not over GOO souls, 
about 24,000 lbs. are made and laid up, f hich requires about a quarter of the 
gi'npes of the village. It is classed among the eatables, and not among the articles 
to be drunken. I am told that it is .sometimes used to sweeten water for drink, 
but I do not remember that I Imve ever seen it. It is generally eaten in its siin}>le 
state with bread, or used in cooking. As found in the city markets, this article is 
very often adulterated with the juice of the kliarmub, a sweet *pod which is gener¬ 
ally supposed to be the husks with which the prodigal son fed the swine, and is 
considered the lowest kind of luiimin nourishment.” 

• 

As much nonsense has been uttered about the non-intoxicating character 
of the wines of Palestine by the advocates of Total Abstinence, it may be 
worth while here to subjoin the conn^otent and impartial testimony of 
Mr. Smith on this subject;— 

“ Unintoxienting wines, I have not been able to hear of. All wines, they say, 
will intoxicate more or less. So in I’cgard to fermentation, when inquiring if there 
exists any such thing as unfermciitcd wine, I have uniformly been met ivith a stare 
of surprise. The very idea seems to be regarded as an absurdity. The name for 
wine in Arabic is derived from the word that means to ferment. It is cognate 
with the word for leaven, and itself signifies also fermentation. I have not been 
able to learn, even, that any process is ever adopted for arresting the vinous fer¬ 
mentation before it is completed. In regard to the wine used at the sacramental 
have questioned both l*apal and Greek priests, .and received the same an^vycr. It 
must, they say, be perfect, pure wine. If unfermented, it will not answer, nor will 
it if tlic acetous fermentation be commenced, T!ic acknowled^nent of the neces¬ 
sity of fermentation by the Papists, ij wortliy of special notice, inasmuch as they 
reject fermented bread. This rejection is owing to their belief that our Saviour 
used unleavened bread nt the institution of the ordinance; and their admission of 
fermented wine, consequently, indfhates a belief that he used fermented wine, not¬ 
withstanding it was the feast of unleavened bread. To this, so far as I have 
observed, the custom of the Jews in Jralestiue now corresponds.” 

John viii. 44. The general doctrine sot forth in tliis verse, as it stands 
in our English version, is plain enough. Every sinner who loves to do, 
who willingly does, the desires of Satan, is spiritually related, as a sou to 
his father, to that evil one; an'cl as the character of the father reveals 
itself in the child, so do Satan’s spiritual children manifest and prove their 
relationship to the parent of all sin Iw willing to do, dotOi^ining to do, 
his “lusts.” The expression in the mst member of the verse, ye “will 
do,” is a con'ect rendering of the original, yet scarcely emphatic enough 
to an English reader. It is an adverbial ideft expressed in a verbal form, 
and might be rendered “ye willingly do;” or this, “ jc are of your father 
the devil, and according to his lusts ye will (i, ef ye are determined) to 
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do.*’ Blit it is ill tlic last inoinber of tho vorso that our vci’sion appears 
most defective; ‘‘ wlieu he speakotb a lie, he speakoth of his own: for lio 
is a liar, and the father of it.*' This is obscure, and wanting in consecutive 
reasoning, besides, it is not an accurate interpretation of the original. 
Dr. Middleton, in his admirable investigation of the doctrine of tho Greek 
article, has shown, by a most satisfactory induction of authorities, that, 
according to the idiom of the original, the indefinite pronoun r/f, (any one) 
should bo understood before the verb x«?i33, (spealcctIC) which renders the 
whole phrase of easy interpretation, and in harmony with the context. 
Christ, rebuking the vain confidence of tho mere fleshly children of Abra¬ 
ham, or those Jews who possessed not the faith and did not the worlj^ of 
Abraham, tells them that their works declare them to be of another 
parentage as regards spiritual character; “yo are of your father the 
devil.” And liaving* traced his character as a murderer and a liar from 
the beginning, here adds, in illustration and confirmation of his rebuke, 
“ When (any 0 / 2 /o«) speaks that which is false, he speaks after the 
manner of his own, u. e, his kindred,) for„ho is a liar, and so also is his 
father.” 


TOBACCO. 

[ The Mysteries^ of Tohanico, By tho Rev. Benjamin J. Lane, 2nd Edi¬ 
tion. London and New Y^ork. Wiley and Mitnam.] 

Some years ago an English physician or apothecary of the name of 
Aceum, published a work under the appalling title of Death in the Pot;” 
in which he endeavoured to show that there was hardly any of tho viands 
usually consumed by the nations of modern Europe, which was not so 
fearfully adulterated in the preparation, that at every meal, a quantity of 
poison was imbibed, S(» large as to make if littlo short of a miracle that 
any bkdy lived at all. The eflect of his book was prodigious; the sensa¬ 
tion terrible. Many elderly ladies who had reached the confines of 
thrce-scorc years and ten, wore seized Avith sudden hoiTor to find that, 
like the tradesmen they had employed to alter the colours of their gowns 
and ribbons, they had been dying all their lives; and sundry latitudinary 
gentlemen had serious thoughts of dismisi$iiig their cooks, bringing to an 
end their dealings with the butcher and baker, aiid patronising the doctor, 
by attempting to live on drugs. ^ 

In a short time, howevci', society recovered its equanimity; appetite 
and common sense resumed their sway; and tho attempt of Dr. Aceura 
to remodel tho diet of the empire, was pronounced an impertinent 
invasion of the rights of free-bom Britons, who, from time immemorial, 
have enjoyed tho privilege of poisoning tliemselvcs if they like. 

In every (giterprisc it is of the utmost importance to begin at the right 
end, and advance in due order of progression. “ Take the jug by the 
handle and not by tho spout;” “Don’t put the cart before tjiohorse:”— 
these are utterances which the wisdom of antiquity” has embodied for 
OUT guidance in such matters. To neglect them is foolish and perilous. 
Dr. AocUm neglected ^.hem Ad failed. He began bis social reform at 
the "Wrong end. 
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Our brethren on the other side (jf the Atlantic, are wiser in this respect 
than Dr. Acemw, In that crusade against the dietary usages of man¬ 
kind ill which they seem to have engaged, they have begun at the safe end, 
and hitherto have advanced with wonderful celerity. They first proposed 
the abolition of ardent spirits. Ardent spirits, they argued, are alcohol 
very slightly diluted; but alcohol is poison, therefore ardent spirits must 
be, to a very great degree, poisonous. The reasoning was admitted, and 
ardent spirits were exiled from the boards of all patriotic and poison- 
abhorring Americans. They next attacked wine ou the same grounds; 
and wine too fell before them. Then came tobacco, which they soon 
reduced to a pinch^ and which they, ere long, hope to disperse with a 
Tea and coflec are sharing the same fate, and arc relin(j[uiHhing 
tlicir time-honoured prerogatives to milk and water, or water without 
the milk. As yet, beef and broad appear to stand their ground; but we 
fear they too must give way. Why not ? If a nvm were to persevere 
in using the concentrated essence of boef in a large quantity, he would 
certainly dio; and as this essence is diffused through tlie beef, just as 
alcohol is through wine, it is manifest, that to cat beef must bo to eat 
what will sooner or luter Ucfatroj. Dcfiklcs^ is it not a wo.ll-hnown and mel¬ 
ancholy fact that, ill consequence of the excessive use of butcher meat, dys¬ 
pepsia reigns through the States, depriving America of the services of 
some of her best men, and filling boi’ laud with cadaverous faces and atten¬ 
uated frames. And wliat is the proper cure for this great evil ? Surely 
if the proper euro for the evils alleged to be produced by the use of 
alcohol, even when in a di|^cd state, ho total abstinence from all drinks 
containing alcohol, the pwper cure tor the evils resulting from over- 
indulgence in edibles containiug the essence of butcher meat, is to banish 
such entii’cly from use. Thus we may expect, In due course of time, to 
see our transatlantic friends retreating upon tlic tiaiits and fariuacea 
which, according to a late writer who has ])ublislicd a large book upon 
the subject, arc tlio only proper food of man. Whether they will abide 
even by these, may bo seriously doubted, for there is no saying how far 
such detennined logician.s may allow their syllogistic Hosinautc to carry 
them. Perhaps they may, ere long, realize the visions of Dr, Aucum, 
and, terrified by “Death in the Pot,” resolve fiercely to put the pot to 
death. The only fear i.«, that cre the grand ultimatum bd achieved, their 
experiment may share the fate viliich overtook that of the well-laiowii 
economist, who, having hit upon a plan, as he thought, of keeping his 
horse upon nothinff, bittmJy eoiflpluined that just as he had succeeded in 
making the animal live on one stjtow a-day, the said animal, regardless of 
the interests of science and the claims of economy, was perverse enough 
to (lie! 

In this country, the great dietary reform has not proceeded so rapidly, 
nor so far, as in America, notwithstanding the propensity of multitudes 
hero who, ignorant of their owif mercies, are ready to plunge headlong 
after every thing American. Ardent spirits are, however, for the most 
part, banished from the tables of the upper and middle clae^^s, and even 
amongst the operatives they are loss used than they were a few years 
ago. The us*e of wine also, as an article of regular daily consumpt, is 
beginning to disappear, except for the two purposes for which it was 
manifest^ designed, and for which there i^y^^oundant sanction both by 
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precept and oKaniplo/ in soripture^ viz., as a restorative trom exhaustion, 
and as a mean of promoting'innocent hilarity and quickening, within 
just limits, “ the flow of soul” in social intercourse. In all this wc rejoice; 
for whilst wc cannot go the length to which some would go, of banishing 
entirely the use of drinks which, taken to (ixcoss, would intoxicate, we 
think the regular use of ardent spirits, oven in the most moderate 
quantity, a groat error in dietetics, and the daily use of wiuo an 
unnecessary and unhealthful luxury. As for tobacco, we are sorry to 
say, it seems rather to be gaining than losing ground. Time was when 
the use of it was rcstricjtcd to certain pi^ivilcgcd classes, such as duudics, 
and oyster -wonohoB, country purswuiH “ much bu-mused in bCCl*j” Cclb'lUCll, 
and such old women as had lost their teeth. But now the vice is becom¬ 
ing all but universal. Even little boys sport their cigars and their cutties; 
and a London newspaper lately advertised “ cigarettes for ladies.” If the 
thing goes on, wc shall have our little daughters looking up in our faces 
some morning, and lisping, “please pa, mayn't I learn to smoko?” 

To a crusade against tobacco, the author of the work now before us 
has consecrated liis talents. As some men arc great on hides, and some 
on tallow, so Mr. Lane is great—nay, superlative on tobacco. Never 
since King James uttered his “Counterblast,” has such a pliilippic against 
“ the fragrant weed" appeared. Ho lias ponetratod into its most recon¬ 
dite “mystcricB,” and dragged them forth for public abhorrence and avoid¬ 
ance. According to him, no such curse has visited our lower world. 
Tobacco ruins health, destroys intellect, prevents leaniiug, corrupts morals, 
and perpetrates ton thousand ills on the soc^and economic iiitorestH of 
man! Nay, it even goes beyond man in itl^earful consequences. “ If 
angels,” exclaims ]Mr. Lane in a fine burst of transatlantic enthusiasm, 
“If angels ever weep over self-inflicted torture, they have mingled their 
toai'S over the unspeakable wretchedness of the tobacco-consumer!” 

Now all this is very silly, and does vastly more harm than good. 
Every body sees how grossly the picture is overcharged, and the “tobacco 
consumer” feeling that the indictment cannot bo sustained, txmis himself 
smilingly in his easy chair, and indulges in another pinch or another pipe. 
With'ltiascs such as those of Kalcigli, Newton, Parr, Hall, Erskine, and. 
thousands of others before us, it is vain to ask us to believe that the use ^ 
of tobacco is necessarily inimical to licalth, morals, intellect, or loiiming. 

But though not accepting Mr, Lane's extravagant aid, we are decid¬ 
edly on the same side with him. We would that the tobacco habit were 
universally discouraged and rolinquishell; fov these reasons amongst 
others: 1. It is a nastp habit—nasty^In any way the weed is taken; 
nasty in smoke, nastier in snuff, nastiest of all when chewed. 2. It is a 
costly habit, causing an expenditure of thousands of pounds every year, 
on what, at best, is but an idle luxury. 3. It is a disagreeable habit— 
disagreeable especially to the best part of our species, the ornaments and 
the pillars of the domestic edifice. 4. Tt is a time-'ioasting habit, leading 
to the indulgence of lounging, loitering propensities, and directly devour¬ 
ing oyerv c£y a vast quantity of our most valuable possession. Away 
with it then to “ Erebus and black night.” 
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HYMN FOR THE ENSUING MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 

UNION OF SCOTLAND. 

I. 

From distant comers of our laud, 

Behold us, Lord, before thee stand, 

Once more prepar’d to thee to raise 
Our humble pray’r, our grateful praise. 

n. 

Blest be the hand whose pardian yoWr 

Hath kept us to this present hour; 

Blest be the grace that bids us meet 
Thus round the throne, in union sweet, 

nil 

Thro’ toils and trials we have come; 

Ami grief has veiled the lot of some; 

But here, exulting in thy care, 

Wc meet, each other’s jioy to share. , 


IV. 

AVo meet to seek, in faith and zc^, 

The brethren’s good,—the church’s weal:— 

Oh! whilst for Zion’s cause we stand, 

May^on’s King b^ near at hand! 

V. 

Wo meet, abroad the news to send 
Of Christ, the sinner’s gracious friend, 

Till, to our soil’s remotest bound, 

Has pealed the soul-reviving sound, 

VI. 

We meet, O God, that through our land, 

The churches planted by thy hand, 

From error, weakness, discord, free, • 

May bloom, Hkc gardens blest by thee I 

. VH. 

m 

Smile on usb Lord; and thro’ this place 
Diffasc the glory of thy face; 

Here to our gather’d tribes be given 
A bright’ning antepost of heaven, 

W. L. A. 





‘^BX CATIIKDRA,’' 

How BEST TO AVERT A SEASON OF FAMINE. —Whon it has pleased tlie 
Almighty to visit a country with scarcity of food, it is clearly the 
duty of those who are, by their temporal advantages, raised above tlie 
pressure of tliis visitation, to come to the relief of their less privileged 
fellow-countrymen. On this point it would bo idle to enlarge, as no one 
will bo found ready to dispute the assertion, and few will be disposed to 
sbrink from tbc duty it aflimis. But assuming that the wealthier classes 
staud ready to extend a helping hand to their poorer hrethren, there 
remains the weighty question, How may this be done so as to secure tbe 
largest amount of beiiclifc at the least risk of inflicting injury upon the 
pomianent interests of the nation? For, in this complicated and onbmglod 
tisaue Whicll IVG CIlll .WfctJ/, it is ndt given to us, witliout tKe exercise of 
the utmost circumspection, even to do good without iueurviiig the risk of 
doing evil along with it; and sad experience teaches us that injudicious 
modes of doing good have often been nothing else than melancholy 
sources of decj)er wilamity than that which they were designed to relieve. 
If any illustration of this remark bo required, we would point to the old 
English poor law. design of that law was excellent; it w^as the 

relieving, at the public expense, of the poor and destitute part of the 
population. But its wcyrl ing was, through the defect of its organization, 
most calamitous. Tt created the v^fry evil it was meant to relieve; and 
had it not been abolished in time, tlie country would soon have sunk 
under the intolerable burden of a universally iiaupcriscd commonalty. 
The new poor law is less kind to the pauper than the old one, hut being 
founded on wiser principles, it lias proved an unspeakable boon to the 
country at large, and presciTcd thousands in the enjoyment of the fruits 
of honest industry who, but for it, would have now bccii paupers, 
dependent on legal ebarity, . ■ 

Keepmg this in view, it comes to bo a serious question in the present 
state oi^this country, visited as wo have been with the failure of a large 
portion of the ordinary food of the people, what it is most wdso for those 
who are in comfortable circumstances to do for the relief of those who are 
in want of food. ^ 

The most obvious course in such a case, and that which has been 
already to a noble extent acted on, is for the richer part of the community 
to give money for behoof of the destitute. Now, far be it from us to 
utter one word that might even appear to be designed to chock the flow 
of benevolent sympathy which has issued in such copious supplies of 
money for the relief of our distressed fellow-countrymen. No; on that 
sympatliy we would look with pride and gratitude, and so far from seeking 
to hi^er it, we would rather do all in our power to deepen and increase 
it. 4P the sipic time with aU this, it may bo allowed us to ask, Whether 
along with tAirnothing may be done still more closely adapted to relieve 
the wants of our suftering countrymen; and also, Wbetlie^, supposing 
nothing else be done, the result of this very giving may not bo an increase 
of our calamity. 

Let it be borne in mind, that the evil to bo met is a scarcity of food. 
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leading to sueh a high price of the means of suat&iancc, that these are 
put beyond the reach of large masses of our people. Now, when it is 
proposed to meet this calamity by a mere giving of money to tho destitute, 
it strikes one in tho first place, that this is not a scheme which at all 
touches the substance of the evil. That evil is the scarcity of food; but 
to distribute money can never remove or alleviate scarcity; all it can 
cifoct is a wider distribution of the limited supply. And then, secondly, 
it must bo manifest that, (the quantity of food remaiiung the same,) to 
give money to tho destitute is only enabling a larger iiuin])er of punshasers 
to come into the market, the result of which will be, first and immediately, 
a rise in the price of food^ and ultiinately, a more speedy consumpt of the 
whole stock of food in the country. 

Now, here appear to us two terrible o.vils right a-hcad dt us, and 
which, wo take it, arc sure to conic upon us, if nothing bo done for tho 
country hnt simply a distrihution of money or fotAl in the destitute dis- 
tricts. Tliese evils arc nothing less thin gming destUutlm, amt nUinum 

nni'oersal famine. 

To make this perfectly plain, let us sujiposo an island with a poinilatlon 
of 150 persons; and sup])Ose that in consequence of a bad liaiwcst, the 
supply of food is only sufficient for 100, so that of these 150 persons 50 
are destitute. There arc thus 100 persons who can purchase food, with 
just enough of food for them to purcliase; what fe to bo done with flic 
remaining 50 persons ? Supj)oso wo give them money, tho conscc^ucncc 
will be, that instead of 100 purchasers and eousnmors, there will now bo 
150, Now, of the 100 who were of ^leinselves able to purchase, it may 
bo supposed that 50 were barely able to do so at tiic jirieo which food 
boro when there were only 100 purchasers; ■what will bcconio of tliem 
when tlio 150 become purcIiaFors, and the price of food rises probably 
one-third? Why, they must bocoinc destitute in their turn, so that wc 
have only changed tho incidence of the destitution, nob in the least degree 
removed it. Nor is tliis all. When tho money collected for the destitute 
50 is expended, wc have tlicSe same persons destitute again; and now 
tho destitute pojmlation of our island is not 50 hut 100; in othej^words 
we have forced into destitution 50 persons who, but for us, w'O’dd not 
have been destitute, and have now twice ms many destitute persons as wc 
had! Nor is even this all. The gi'ain produced was barely sufficient for the 
support of 100 persons till tho nAxt harvest; bat wo have introduced 50 
additional consumers, the consequence of which is, that the ctitire supply 
of grain in the island wSl bo consiuncd hefore the next harvest, and tliiia 
the whole community, rich and p\or, will bo plunged in hopeless starva¬ 
tion. All tho food is eaten; a long iq)ace of time must elapse ere the 
next harvest comes ; what can be before a comnumity in such circum¬ 
stances but general starvation. 

If these remarks be just, tbojprospects of our country at present must 
be admitted by all to bo very serious, if not alarming. SuppoBU||kus 
confined to tho grain produced within tho empire last season, is 
undoubted that there is not enough to feed even those who ?aii afford to 
pay for it, w]jiilst tho sums which have been collected for the destitute 
must necess£^y increase the number of oonsumers, and thus ha>stcn 
forward tho period when the whole shall be consumed. Happily we are 
not so confined; tho rocont changes in the grain l^ws having wrought as 
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a timely supply from* foreign, lands. With all that can bo h^ed for, 
liowever, from this source, our f^rospects arc sufficiently dark. It seems 
ascertained that the whole quantity of food in Europe at this moment is 
not enough to subsist its iiffiabitants at the present rate of consumpt for 
many months. 

What, then, is to bo done ? The only reply is, as we cannot increase 
the q%uxntity of grain, let us endeavour to diminish the consumpt. The 
quantity obtainable being fixed, if wo can reduce the consumpt, it may 
still be possible to make the supply commensurate with the necessary 
wants of the whole community. This is the only true remedy. Retrench 
all unnecessary consumpt of grain^ andy hy the blessing of God^ all our 
peoT^e may yet he fed. 

How rfkny thousands of quarters of flour are consumed on mere luxuries, 
such as articles of confectionary, pastry, and such like! Of such things 
no person has any need; they are mere luxuries, and may be dispensed 
with. At such a time as this they (Mght to be dispensed with, and the grain 
used for them left iu the market to furuisli food for the people. Were 

this done, provision for several thousands woiJd be furnished without 
any one being iiyured. And then there arc nearly eight millions of 
quarters annually consumed in tlie shape of malt liquors. These too 
may be, and, at su(*h a time, ought to bo dispensed with. It is little 
short of sinful profligi»cy to consume in such a way so vast a quantity of 
food, when there is such immincut risk of the country being reduced to 
a state bordering at least on famine. And, in fine, what vast quantities 
of food fit for the support of lmn|,T,n life arc consumed in keeping up 
swarms of dogs and crowds of horses, which servo no other purpose than 
those of amusement or parade ! Yes, yes; there is food enough in the 
country and to si^arc, if people would but consume it prudently and for 
la^vful objects. 

The principles we thus, in our humble sphere, endeavour to advocate, 
have already received high sanction. Tlie Premier has enunciated them 
in the House of Commons; Lord Brougham, never at fault iu any question 
in- the science of politics, has sought to make them acceptable to the Peers; 
and tfic Queen, always prompt to whatever is enlightened and generous, 
has gwen orders that they be strictly acted on in the royal household. 
Let us hope that, under such sanction, they may find vogue among all 
classes of the community. < 

Ministerial Educational Project.— Richhrd Brinsley Sheridan, who Iiad an 
enviable knack of saying wise things very wittUy, once said of his friends the Wliigs 
—“ Other people stnnctimes knock their heans against a wall; but the Whigs are 
the only people who build walls purposely to knock their heads against.” This fata¬ 
lity has attached to the party ^1 along. The Whigs have never been in power 
without introducing some project which no necessity called on them to introduce, 
and which has had the effect of damaging their reputation, destroying their popu¬ 
lar^, and in some cases expelling them fronvoffico. 


S eiHpp^aay nave nc ana nis colleagues itfanagea to ouna a wall which they are not 
kely to get 9trcr, without knocking their heads against it, to the great detriment of 
their subsequent stability, if not to their speedy overthrow, as the dominant party 
in the state. Urged on as it seems by a restless scheming gentleman of the name of 
Kay Shuttlewortn, originfdty, wo believe, a Dissenter, but now hand-in-glovc with 
the dignitaries of the Estabhshment and the Lords of Council, they have proposed a 
project.for furthering the education of the people of England, which has brought a 
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perfect storm of indignation aronnd them from all tlic*Dissenters of the south. 
Public meetings have been held, stringent resoKitions passed, deputations to govern¬ 
ment appointed, and the whole artillery of a fierce agitation opened upon the mea¬ 
sure, in which men of all parties among the Dissenters have combined. It is a fair 
trial of strength between the Ministry, supported by the Established Church, and 
the Dissenters, the result of which must be, either that the measure must bo aban¬ 
doned, or that the Whig party must advance to the next election prepared to 
encounter the uncompromising opposition of the whohi dissenting strength of Eng¬ 
land. 

The leading provisions of the measure Avhich has excited this storm may be 
brietly described thus:— 

1. It is proposed to encourage masters and mistresses of schools, approved of by 
government inspectors, to take and instruct promising lads and girls as pupil- 
teachers or appi cut ires, for the purpose of training up a set of proficient teachers. 
These apprentices must be at least thirteen years of age, sound in health and limb, 
.and must bear certificates that their parents are persons of good character, and 
likely to second the ctforts of the master or mistress to train them: thci?c certificates 
to be furnished, in schools connected with the Cliurch of Ji)ngland, by the clergyman 
and managers of such schools; ami in otlir^ schools by the managers. The candi¬ 
dates must also be able to road well to write a neat band, to work sums in the first 
four rules of arithmetifi, to point out the parts of speech in a sentence, ana to Jiavc 

an eleinctilary knowledge of geography. In Church of England schools, they must 
also be able to repeat the catechism, and show tliat they understand its meaning; 
and in other schools, the certificate of the managers as to the ftato of their religious 
knowledge will be ttiken. In fine, tliey must teach a junior class, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the inspector; and girls must be able to sew neatly and knit. 

These piipil-tcachcrs arc to serve an apprenticeship dl’fivc years. They arc to 
be examined each year as to their proficiency in the branches taught, including the 
holy scriptures; and in Church of England schools, the liturgy and catccliism. 
Having passed these examinations successfully, they are to receive a certificate that 
they have completed their apprenticeship.* In owler (o this, they must possess cer¬ 
tificates from the managers, given at the close of each year, that they liave behaved 
well, and been diligent in their studies; as also certificates that they liavc been 
attcniivc to their religious duties, signed, in Church of England schools, by the 
parf>clual clergyman, arul in others, by the managers. 

During the term of apprenticeship they are to receive salaries, beginning with 
£10, and ending with £‘■10. 

2. In coriaiii cases, stipendiary monitors arc to be allowed in schools for a limited 
time. Their salaries to range fwin £o up Ut £12 lOs, 

fi. Tlie master or niistrcss of a school in which these pupil-teachers arc trained 
is to receive remuneration for this, at the following rates;—For one pujiS, £5 per 
year; for two, £0 ; for three. £12 ; and £3 addilioual for every udditioual^piipil. If, 
in addition to the oilier bviuiclies of education, the pupil-tcachors be trained inhor- 
ticullurc, or in some mcclinnicul art, suited to an industrial school; or, if females, 
in cutting out clothes, cooking, balding, washing, &c., the master and mistress so 
training them shall, on the certificate of the inspector, receive an ad«Utional gra¬ 
tuity. '^t’hcsc stipends may be withdrawn on the report of the inspector, supported 
by jiroof, tlmt the ill licalfh, ill conduct, or defective certificates of the pui>il-tcach- 
ers require it. \ 

4. Those of the pupil-teachers who most distinguish themselves arc to be sent to 
a normal school, with a stipend of from £20 to £25 per annum, to enable them to 
pursue their studies, and to he called ** Queen’s scholai's.” The less promising ones 
arc to bo provided for in the public service. The normal school to which the scholars 
are sent is to receive for each a sui^ of £20 for the first year, £25 for the second, and 
£30 for the third. Every schoolmaster, moreover, appointed to a scho^jkder 
government inspection, wfio hi^bccn trained in a normal school is, nnd^^^Bain 
conditions, to rccoivo £15 or £^ per amuim, if he has been one ycttv in tfanromal 
school; £20 or £25, if he has been two; and £25 or £30, if he has been three. 

5. A numl||er of rules and grants of money, for pensions to retiring schoolmas¬ 
ters, schools of industry, normal schools, bnildings, &c. 

Such arc the general features of this measure, which has so roused our friends in 
the south. At the first glance it seems innocent and fair enough; but a little 
examination will show that it involves dangerous princiirics, and will have fatal con- 
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sequences.* Oiu* space fdrbids us to enlarge; but one or two remarks we cannot 
refrain from making. And, first, it must strike every Dissenter, as a serious objec¬ 
tion to this moasuTo, that through it government must necessarily become to a groat 
extent the directors of the religious training of the community. No child can 
become a pupil-teacher until his religion has been tested and approved by the 
government inspector; no pupil-teacher can receive his certificate, or become a 
Queen’s scholar, or a schoolmaster, without passing through the same ordeal. Now, 
it may be said, that in all this government is not attempting to regulate the religions 
teaching of the community; thc^' are only regulating the amount and kind of reli¬ 
gious training which they will require in a certain class of their own servants. Very 
true; hut then, in what capacity are these servants to serve government? They 
are to serve as teachers of youtli. So that the process is this: government teach 
the teachers their, religious Knowledge, and theu set them, with tlic gOYcnimeut 
authority and pay, to tcaeli the community. It is mere paltering with the question 
to say that, proceeding thus, the govcrninent arc only educating in religion their 
own servants. They are fixing the religious opinions and habits of these, that 
through them they may direct the religious feelings, opinions, and habits of the 
nation. To this no consistent Voluntaiy can consent. 

Another serious objection to this mei^surc is, tliat the money of the community 
must be expended to a greater or less extent in teaching error, and the more 
impartially the scheme is administered, the greater the amount of error which will he 
placed on the public support. The principle of the project is to give money to all 
sects for the objects specified; and, consequently, the more impartially the measure 
is administered, the greater the number of sects, and so also the greater the amount 
of error patronised. Nor is it uninstructivc to see how like draws to like iu such 
things—how a achemo whicli virtually pronounces that tlio barrier between truth 
and error cannot be detcrUiincd, finds its supijortcrs in tliosc who have swerved the 
farthest from sound doctrine. For who have come forth as the advocates of this 
measure in England? The lloinauists, the Puseyites, the High Churchmen, the 
liatitudlnarinn Churchmen, the Unitarians, and the Chartists. Men from all these 
parties have declared tlicir adherence to^this jirqjcct; whilst its only decided oppo¬ 
nents have been the Evangelical Dissenters. Hero, then, is goveniincnt proposing, 
at tlie public expense, to provide for the teaching of all sorts of errors in religion 
from Romanism down to Chartism. It needs hut for this to succeed to be followed 
by a comprehensive measure for pensioning, not merely the teachers, but the 
preachers also of all sects; and thus should this free. Jlritain, of •which, for two 
centuries past, it has been the boast, that the preaching of Hod’s tvord in it was 
unshackled as the wind, become as one of those tame and minszlcd nations of the 
continent, whose preachers must luineo God’s truth after such fashion os the powers 
that be ordain. 

A thlM objection in our minds to this mensure is, that before its operation 
evangelical dissent in England must sink and become ready to perish. Already it 
maintains its place with difficulty against the mighty opposition of tlic Established 
Church; and ■when the resources of the latter arc increased by the cnormotis sums 
and the prodigious patronage which this ineaspre will confer upon it, the cficct we 
fear upon the dissenting interest will be tatul. Even supposing the Dissenters 
could conscientiously ]>artakc of the bounty of thq state thus offered, still, as tliat is 
to be given in proportion to what the parties do for tficmsclvcs, a vastly larger 
portion will of necessity go to the wcakhies^-'and most potent of all the sects, 
inasmuch as it will be able to outstrip all the others in the performance of what 
will entitle to government aid. Then, who is to be security for the impartiality of 
the Jjords in Council, all of whom are members of the Church of England, and 
wlioso power in this matter is absolulef And where is the guarantee for the 
imparti^ity of the government inspectors? '^o scheme is manifestly a crusade 
agaMmyangelical dissent, to carry on which, inssenters, among others, must pay. 
Th^^Bbe another reason why the Bishop of Ex^r and the Chartists, Dr. Hook 
and nBUnitarWns, have made common cause in its support. 

In fine, as disciples of the old Whig school, wo must utter our indignant protest 

S et the violation of our constitutional liberties, involved in the manner in 
i this measure has been introduced. Wo protest in the name the consti- 

* See Baines’s Letter to Lord Lansdowne, and his Alarm to the Natioii; 
Massie’s Letter to Lord Londsowne, &c. 
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tntion against the proposal to impose upon 1;he country a vast outlay of money, 
without first submitting the entire mutter to the scrutiny of parliament. Who, 
wo should like to know, are tlie lA>rd8 of the Committee of the Council on Education, 
that they should take it upon them to tax the people of Britain without their free 
consent, given by the vote of their representatives ? What is Mr. Kay Shuttlcworth 
that he should be listened to in a project which involves an act for which kings 
ere this have been impeached, and have lost their thrones? Have the names of 
liampdon and his fellows so perished from the memories of Eiigiislmtcn, that we 
arc expected to sit still and see those liberties, for which the heroes of the common^ 
wealtli porilled their lives, thus insolently trampled under foot by a cotcric of 
T.orcls, and the plniifilhle SCllGmiUg functionary who has got lUcir car? Noy, verily i 
it has not yet oome tO that. The HiSSCUlCra of Biituiii arc a i*oaccnhl« race; hut 
they have in them the pith and marrow of tlieir fathci's, and grievously have our 
rulers misjudged the men with whom they have to deal, if they dream of them that 
they will tamely submit to sec the bulwarks of constitutional liberty, which their 
fathers cemented with their blood, sayipcd and undermined by any swh insidious 
measure. A journal, which is considered to represent the moderate and more 
conservative part of the <lissentmg bo<ly, ispoke out twelve months ago in these 
terms, —“ Tlaco our civil constitution in abeyance, tax misn wjtuoitt tiieik cox- 
bent, imprison IhcTn without law, refuse them a jail delivery at pleasure, and 
fix your lock and chain upon the jirinting press; silence the ten thousand men who 
preach Christas gospel to these people, shut up their sanctuaries, summon them to 
your courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, peel thefh of their substance, 
send them to tlic Fleet, set them in pillories, gather your mobs at Charing Cross 
to SCO their cars cut off and their face** branded witli liot irons—do all this, yc 
scorners of modern Puritanism, if you dnret an4l then ffeo if Marston Moor and 
Naseby figlit may not be in a fair way of coming back again,’** Ay, my Lords of 
the Council, little douljt of that; though us we know you dare no such excesses, wc 
have little <iread of seeing the scenes of ^farston Aloor ami Naseby revived. But 
beware. In these words the now calmA but not extinguished, spirit of the 
commomvealtli speaks out; and if history have taught you one lesson of prudence, 
take heed how yc deal uith that spirit, for its wrath is terrible. 

The Dissenters of Scotland wc are glad to sec. are beginning to move in support 
of their brethren in the south. We had hoped .also for the co-operation of the 
Free Church in this movemeut, but it is as yet djuiblfnl what their tactics will be. 
From the course they took in I'ciorence to Sir James Graham’s Factory Bill, the 
public, we believe, fiilly antieiputc their joining the Dissenters in opposing this 
measure. The aid of one of tlieir lenders, ui any rate, the following declaration 
recently emitted by liim, fully authorises us to expect. Better,” says Dr. Candlish, 
“no support of religion ut all, [by governments,] than support given avowedH on the 
principle that no distinction can he made hetweeu the true and the false, tnpublic 
inslruction^ u'hcthtt hy efotrehes or hy schools^ 1 am pre]iarod, for niy own part, to say 
at once, Do nothiug if you ciinnot see your way to do every tiling for Christ, and 
according to his word.” f Tliis plcdjfcs Dr. Candlisli for his own part to oppose 
the present measure; and as lus party seldom depart from him, wc trust they will 
bo found mustering under his Icndtrship against it. 

•- 
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I.—Dbnomikationai. Intelligence. 
— 1 . ANNIVERSARr OF THE ARERItfilEK 
CONGBEOATIONAL SAItBATII-ScilOOL 

Union. —On Monday evening last, the 
Sabbath-School teachers belonging to the. 
three Congregational Churches in. this 
city, held thev first anuiverBaiy, iu the 
Qeorge-Strect Chapel School, which was 
filled with the teachers and their friends 
—Mr. George Maitland in the chair, 

* Brit. Quart. Review, Feb. 1840, p. 


The school wos nicely fitted up for the 
occasion with two rows of tables from 
end to end. After prayer and ujuse, 

> the company partook of an cxcclU^Ha, 
prepared by the ladies. ^ After^Rch, 
very interesting speeches were delivered 
by the ministei-s and otbet^ present. Tlic 
chairman said, if the Independents had 
brought Scotland under obligations to 
them for one thing more than another, 

63. f Letter to Elliott, p. 23, 
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it was for their exertions and exaifiple 
in Sabbath-school teaching; they had 
always followed up that duty and prac¬ 
tised it when scarcely any other denomi¬ 
nation in Scotland approved of it; but, 
on the contrary, ho recollected when 
scarcely a Prosbytevian minister in all 
the country countenanced them, except 
the late Dr. Kidd of Gilcom&tou. In¬ 
deed, one Secession minister took a i)er- 
son, whom he named, before the session, 
for teaching a Sabbath-evening scliool; 
but now the case was quite different, and 
many of the missionaries abroad, and 
ministers of dilfercnt denominations at 
home, had ^ono from the ranks of their 
Sabbath-school teachers. rMr. Ross, the 
secretary, gave a very interesting repoit 
of ilic hy-ptwt year. The iiumUer (jf 

scholars is about one tliuusand, and 
nearly one hundred teachers. Part of a 
course of lecture.s had been delivered to 
the teachers by the**Rev. Messrs. Wal¬ 
lace and Arthur, 'fhe Rev. A. Tliomson 
spoke on tlic “ qualifications of teachers,” 
Mr. William Murray on*^* the errors of 
teaching,” Rev. I). Wallace on “regu¬ 
larity on the part of teachers,” Rev. 
George Thomson on the “ best mode of 
keeping classes full,” Rev. J). Arthur ofi’ 
“ preserving order,” Mr. William Duncan 
on the “)»lcasures and advantages of 
Sabbath-school teaching,” and ^fr. Croal 
on the “ encounigcmcnt t<j )>erscver- 
ancc.” The meeting broke up at eleven 
o^clock. 

2.—Recognition of the Rev. John 
Kennedy, A.M., at SxErNKr. —Mr, 
Kenncj^, having accepted a very cordial 
invitation to the pastorate of this ancient 
and respectable church, ivas solemnly set 
apart to his woj’k on Wcilncsday, the 
ICth December. The congregation, not¬ 
withstanding the severity of the weather, 
was good, and the attendance of minis¬ 
ters was unusually large. Dr, Hender¬ 
son read appropriate scriptures, and 
implored the divine blessing on the 
engagements of the day. The Rev. 
George Smith of Poplar delivered the 
introductory discourse. Dr, Burder pro-* 
posed Borne interesting questions, which 
were responded to by W, A. llankey, 
£B|g|||he senior deacon of the church, and 
hy^lP Rev. Joint Kennedy, who wit- • 
nessed a noble testimony for the “ truth 
os it is in Jesus.” The Rev. Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy of Inverness, (the newly-elcctcd 
pastor’s venerable father,) offered up the 
aesignation prayer with a holy and scrip- 
tund pathos. Dr. Morlson gave the 
charge to his respected MCnd. The Rev, 
Mr, Btovel concluded with prayer. The 


Rev. Josioh Viiiey of Bethnal Green 
preached in the evening to the people. 
A numerous circle of friends sut down to 
dinner with Mr. Kennedy in the adjoin¬ 
ing school-rooms. The occasion was pe¬ 
culiarly solemn and delightful; and the 
prospect of usefulness which opens to 
Mr. Kennedy is in a high degree encour¬ 
aging. Messrs. PreemnD, Talbot, Sca- 
burn, and Drs. Campbell, Hewlett, and 
Carlilo, assisted in the religious solemni¬ 
ties of the day .—From ihc Kvangdicai 
A[ngiizitie, 

IT.— Ignouakce in the North of 
Scotland. —During a period of about 
six weeks in each 3 ' 0 .‘ir, after the 
15th of Julv, the extensive herring 

lislicries uloiis the iiorth-easstern coast 

of Scotland arc prosecuted; the chief 
scut of this active, but temporary trade, 
being the toivn of Wick, and the hshing 
stations between Wick and llelnisdulo. 
About 2,000 large sea boats, each con¬ 
taining a crew of five or seven men, 
are constantly employed during the 
continuance of the fishery; and they 
all go out to sea immediately before 
niglu-fall, and return, with the fish 
taken during the night, early on the 
succeeding morning, when the fish are 
instantly gutted, cured, and packed. 
Pishing during the darkness of night, 
wlicn the fish cannot observe the ex¬ 
tended drifts of nets used, is alone 
practised; and hence this occupation 
inures the boatmen to labour, fatigue, 
and cdld of a rigorous nature. Still the 
men arc proverbially robust and healthy; 
and their unusually heavy labour, during 
the six weeks of tJic fisheiy, procures 
for them comforts and abundanco during 
the stormy period of winter. 

•A great many of the boats belong to 
resident fishermen, who hire the n<ldi- 
tional hands they may require—pro¬ 
bably four or five extra men in each 
b«it—for the season, from some thou¬ 
sands of men who migiwtc for the purpose 
of being employed, from the west coasts 
of Scotland, to tlic seat of the fishery, 
at its commencement, and return to 
their homes, travelling on foot distances 
of from 150 to 200 miles on each journey, 
at the end of the fishery. 

Great numbers of these men passed 
on to Wick and Helmsdale this season; 
but they had no sooneiv arrived there 
than a prophetic tide of violent tempests, 
and the loss of many hnndred fishermen 
by drowning, to take place during the 
present fishing season, emanating from 
a prophetess, or Highland sorceress, 
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(name and residence unknown,) obtained 
circulation among theso way-worn pil¬ 
grims of tbc hcmng-nct; and the instan¬ 
taneous result has been, that they, with 
few exceptions, refused to be employed; 
and they have actually retraced their 
steps hoinewardn in detached bodies of 
from twelve to thirty in number. 

Tho sufferings of these superstitions 
persons must bo intense. When they 
left their homes, they had no money to 
take with them; and they subsisted! on 
their jounicy on oatmeal and baked 
cakes which they carried with them; 
and they have now returned without any 
new supplies, walking, in going and re- 
turaing, from 300 to 400 miles. TIic 
rcLSideat boatmen, who have uot obtaiued 
extra men to work tucir ctm- 
not go to sea, from want of sufficient 
crews; and many of the cuvers will be 
dciieient in tho quantities of fish they 
nsiinlly supply to the public market, to 
cure which, they had accuniulatcd large 
supplies of barrels, salt, and other 
materials, w’hich will now he useless. 

This is a sad calamity; but what has 
causctl it? Unquestionably tins ignor¬ 
ance of the population along tbc west 
coasts of Scotland, which must indeed 
be great and general, when such blind 
credulity and superstitious belief as T 
have stated, could act so powerfully and 
injuriously, among a multitude of other¬ 
wise sane persons.— Jerrold's Newspapc}'. 

III.—PniTSSTAN System op Educatiox. 
—So much confident talking and Shame¬ 
ful ignorance has been of late exhibited 
on this subject in this country, that we 
are glad to lay before our readers the 
following testimony of a competent wit¬ 
ness, Dr, Bnird of America, respecting 
the cflccts of this system on the miilds 
of the people of Prussia:— 

“In making this journey, [from Berlin 
to Leipsic,] we look our places in the 
third class of cars, not only on account 
of economy, hut for the purpose of seeing 
the appearance, dress, manners, and 
character of the masses of tho people. 
For the man who travels through any 
country in cars and cabins of the ^irst 
class, will know little of the middle and 
lower classes of the people, who, after 
all, constitute not only its numerical 
majority, but also its actual strength. 

“ Not only did wo find in these cars 
plain, but veiy decently dressed farmers, 
citizens, and hired peTsons, but many 
persons who were evidently in good cir¬ 
cumstances, and quite respectable in 
their position in society. But what in¬ 


terested me most of all, was the oppor¬ 
tunity which this mode of travelling af¬ 
forded me, by bringing me into contact 
with hundreds of people who belong to 
the middle and lower classes—for the 
number of passengers w.'is immense—of 
forming some opinion of their relative 
intelligence. And most certainly I have 
seen enough, to-day and ycstcnlnj'—to 
say nothing of other opportunities which 
I Iiave enjoyed, in tlie many visits which I 
havo made to Germany—4o convince me 
liow foolishly some men have speculated 
on the cfloctH of the systems of education 
wliich have been cstablisbed in Germany 
within a comparatively short period of 
lime. j 

^ “For in.stanco, Mr. J^aing, who has 
writtou nbly, though not without much 

proju<llce, on Norway and SweflGTl, in 
ins move recent work, entitled ‘Notes 
of a Traveller,* undertakes to assert and 
prove thcit the PrusMan school system is 
incapable of making an intelligent people; 
that although tlie youth are ivell in¬ 
structed in school, so far as the elements 
of knowledge go, yet through want of 
popular liberty, newspapers, and public 
life, the people never attain to much 
falnablc information, and in fact make 
little or no jirogrcss after quitting school. 
And even so sen>ible and excellent a 
man ns Dr. V'aughau, in liis interesting 
work on l!»c Ape. of (/real Cities, ((notes 
Mr. Eaing as intalliblc authority, and 
goes almost, if not quite, the length of 
asserting that tho nnoducatod masses in 
England, are in abetter intellectual con¬ 
dition, than lire the masses of people in 
Germany, y^ho have enjoyed thc’bencfit 
of tlio admirable school systems wliich 
prevail in so many pnrts of it I All this 
is tho merest speculation in the world. 
The scliool systems of Germany, in their 
present matured state, arc uot of very 
long standing. It is hardly time to sec 
tlicir full influence upon society. But if 
I am not wholly mistaken, that influence 
Avill be felt, and seen too, before many 
years pass aw'ay. There arc newspapers 
^in Germany, and they are read. But if 
people do not here rend newspapers as 
much as in England, and nboi e all, in 
the United States, it must not be i^vred 
• that they read uothing. They d9Kad, 
and read a great deal, i ~ books of all 
sorts, as well as in periodical works. And 
no man will converse with the roost 
ordinary persons, especially if they be 
under forty years of age, without learn¬ 
ing that they have information as well 
as intolligencQf and a goodly measure of 
both.” 
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IloMB.—We know wise and foolish 
parents who are sadly pestered with the 
flood of public amusements. Theatres, 
concerts, assemblies, &c., to say nothing 
of shows and lectures, keep their chil¬ 
dren gadding about every nigbt in the 
week, to the great injury of their health 
and minds, if uot of their morals. This 
is a great danger. And wo know oCbtit 

one course of safety In tbc power of the 
arents—though in many cases so wrong 
as been their past course, wc fear it may 
bo too late. 

The thing to be done is this. Make 
home more attnictiv’c than any place out 
of it. Fill its evenings wWi instruction, 
amusement, fun. Take the lead in it 
yourselves. ' Get up jdays and concerts 
at homc,.mid plmj yourselves. Your 
dren will be more amused witli it than 
with any dancing girls. This will be an 
cdbatnal ‘‘ back Sro’^to tlieatrc-going, if 
begun in season. Your children, finding 
that you sympathize witl^all their wants 
and faculties, will swallow your serious in¬ 
structions more confidingly. They will 
find yon their best friend and companion. 
You w ill aWMkcn .all their facultie.s under 
your own eye, and may draw them out 
in due proportion. You may get a hear¬ 
ing for lots of solid wisdom which they 
are not likely to get from scUoohniisters 
or public lecturers. 

Quite the reverse of this course is taken 
by some parents. During the day they 
are too busy, of course, to attend to their 
children, and the latter may be in school 
or behind the counter. At the tea table 
it comes out that the tender objects of 
their solicitude have had an invitation to 
some party, ball, hr play. The father 
having important engagements out—per¬ 
haps official engogcmenls—delivers a lec¬ 
ture to the mother on the imjiropriety of 
permittingher daughters and rattle-pated 
son to gad out so. She defends herself 
os best she may—for how can she, the 
w'eakcr vessel, perform the high duties of 
the home alone ? The children do not 
core a rush for their father, haring never 
heard from his lips, since trotting-timo 
was over, any thing but such objiigatoiy 
lectiuBs, ana “get out of my way, you 
little*lagues.” True, they may have 
seen him vbry<«olcmn on Sunday, espe¬ 
cially in the act of taking his nap in 
ohura. He has, in been a terror 


to them six days in the week, only differ¬ 
ing from the rest on Sunday by being a 
sanctified terror. What wonder if a 
wicked world should run away with such 
a man’s children ? 

A Simple Stoky. —About one hun¬ 
dred years ago there lived in Massachu¬ 
setts a'clcrgyman, who had a respectable 

ncigliLoiir Loloxigin^ to Ills 

was notoriously addicted to lying, not 
from any m olicious or pecuniary purposes, 
but from a perverse habit. Tlic parson 
■was every day grieved by the evil ex¬ 
ample of his ncighbom*. The person was 
Captain Clark, a friend of the parson in 
all tcnt])oral lunttcrs, and a man useful 
in the parish. But his example was a 
source of much inquietude to the parson, 
lie was determined to preach a sermon 
on the occasion. Accoidingly ho took 
for his text, “ Lie not one to another.” 
lie expatiated on the folly, wickedness, 
and evil example of lying, in such a 
pointed manner, that nearly every person 
present thought he w'as aiming at the 
captain, hlceting being done, someone 
said to the ca])tain, “ AVhat did you think 
of the sermon?” “ Excellent, excellent,” 
ho replied, “but I could not for my life 
keep iny eyes off old mother Symington, 
thinking how she must icel, for the par¬ 
son certainly in cant her.” This story 
was told the writer by his mother, who 
w'as a dauglitor of the clergyman, and 
heard the sermon; to which she added, 
“ My son, when you hear any vice or 
folly elkhibited from the pulpit, before 
^ou look out for a mother Symington, 
look w'ithin yourself, and sec if Captain 
Clark is not there.” Her advice had 
some effect, and may have again .—EWiu 
BurritU 

• SCRAPS FROM FULLER. 

Some liavo sluices to their conscience, 
and clln keep them open, or shut them, 
as occfision reqiiircth. 

blander, quicker than martial law, ar- 
raigneth, cotidcmneth, and cxccutetli, all 
in an instant. 

An oath being the highest appeal, per¬ 
jury must needs bo an heinous sin, 
wdaereby God is solemnly invited to be 
witness of his own dishonour. And as 
•bad is a God-mocking equivocation: for 
he that surpriseth truth with an ambush, 
is as bad an enemy as he that fighteth 
against her with a fiat lie ii>tho open field. 
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THE ITALIAN PROTESTANTS OP THE ORISONS. 

• 

Of the wide-i=iproad Protestant family, there is no section offering 
stronger claims to the attention and sympathy of British Christians, than 
Tub Italian Protestants of the Orisons. In number few, and* in 
internal resources feeble, they have a religious history fertile in heroic 
recollections; while their situation upon the frontiers of the Italian States, 
where the Popedom has its scat, seems to mark them out as pioneers in 
the work of evangelising these benighted regions. 

The Swiss valleys in which theses Italian Protestants have their 
residence, lie on the very borders of the Austrian territoiy in Italy, and 
closely contiguous to the Italian counties of Bormio, valtclinc, and 
Chiavenna, which, now under Austrian dominion, once like themselves, 
formed part of the Swiss Canton of the Crrisons. It is a consecrated spot; 
vested with a historical saoredness—the homestead of evangelical truth, 
preserved from the rapacity of Romish enemies, who have carried their 
encroachments to their very duors. 

The entire population of these Protestant valleys is reckoned to.bo— 
say 3600, in the three communes of Bregaglia, Poschiano, and Bivio, no 
inconsiderable brotherhood to which, for its own sake,, to extend our 
sympathy and support; rmiibh more, as forming a centre of operation for 
carrying a pure and unrestricted gospel to the 120,000 Italian-speaking 
population of their own Canton-^to the 109,000 Italian population of the 
adjacent Canton, Tessin, *whore hundreds of Bibles might at this moment 
be distributed without any hindrance—and to the entire population of 
Italy, apparently so impervious to all evangelical influence. As from 
anoient times the high road into that peninsula was through their territoiy, 
and they were the keepers of that pass, let us hope that Ood may call 
them to a more glorious office te be guides to the heralds of truth who 
come to carry the gos^l of peace to the wretched IKbndmen of the man 
of sin. • ” 

There are three aspects under which this interestmg peo{tle*may be 
viewed. , 

I. They ofte tAs remaiumt of a mtnming c&uraA.—Thev may well be 
beloved for their fathers’ sakes. In their, consecrated valley they stand 
the memorial^ of that fiaithwhich their ancestors ble^ to maintain; and of 
New SnAira.—^V ol. VII. . k 
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■i The Italian Protestants of the^Grisons, Mav, 

that Christian bravery which afforded a re^ge for truth in tho day of hor 
uecessitT, and gave a lesson to other generations of the hind of homage 
which the glorious gospel of the blessed God*' demands and desires of 
those whom it has enfranchised into tbo liberty of the sons of Qod. 

Scarcely had the light of the Reformation burst upon the world, wlien 
it penetrated into these Alpine valleys. The i^irit of those mountaineers 
was early responsive to that truth which makes men free indeed. As the 
natural and invaluable result of this emancipation of their mmd from the 
bondage of ignorance and superstition, their ciioil liberty tens secured: and 
at ihe very time when England, now so proficient in the docti'inc of civil 
and religious liberty, lay under the arbitrary yoke of llenry VIII.; when 
Wolsey had not began to di'oam of his downfall, or his Papal master to 
conceive of the loss of England, one of the brightest jewels in his tiara, 
the Diet of Grisons ^in 1526,) decreed,—“that it should he free to all 
persons, of both sexes, and of whatever condition or rank within the 
territories of the Grisons Republic! to choose, embrace, and profess either 
the Roman Catholic or tho Reformed religion; and that no one sliouUI, 

either publicly or privately, uajiass another with reproaches or odious 
speeches on account of his religion; ”—thus enjoying and dispensing these 
invaluable rights of our nature more than a hundred years before our own 
highly favoured country had made a similar attainment. 

This right step in mo cause of truth and human liberty was fertile cif 
lasting benefits to the community. Fugitives from the persecution of 
liberal and equitable govemmonts found hero a refuge. The true 
uobilitj^ of other States—men who*would not at the dictate of an arbitrary 
despotism repress the yearnings of tlieir manliood—men who loved truth 
more than worldly estate, and feared God more than the rage and violence 
of their oppressors, sought and found in these valleys an asylum. It wan 
by these strangers—^men of the highest ability and attainments, that the 
mind of this people was guided in their inquiry after truth, and their 
evangelical character moulded. Churches wore planted. Numerous 
exiles turned thither with a hopeful reliance as to an asylum wluch should 
not bfifr diut against them. To every menacing demand for tho surrender 
of these ^opted strangers, the noble answer was, embodying tho pith and 
power o*ho great law of toleration, “ those our citizens have done no 
crime wherefore we should expel them.” with illustrious zeal for 

the freedom of men's conscience, they interposed their remonstrance 
betwixt persecuting governments and tboir abused Protestant subjects. 
GromwelTs interposition to save the overwhelmed Vaudois is held in 
deserved and honourable remembrance* But Cromwell had a power to 
make bis word respected. Long before, and with no array of power to 
back their remonstrance, this people denounced the tyranny of Romish 
persecution, at the hazard of braging on their own heads the evil from 
which they would hwe sheltered toeir neighbours. 

The sentiments of liberty and justice thus powerfully developed, are 
diared hf tjbe general popxdation of the Canton, but arc inwoven into the 
very soul of the Protestant portion of it. Subsequent events in tbeir 
histmy all favoured their attachment to the principles of their birth, and 
invested with the most hallowed associations the religious principles for 
Vfhieh they were called to witness and to suffer. Popery is m them minds 
an ancient and hereditary foe. W ith the notable partiality of mountaineers, 
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thoir ancestral history is treasui'ed up; 4hc struggles of theii^ hero con¬ 
fessors arc cbaunted in thoir ballads; and the aged infuse into the infant 
cbiUkon the memory of the chivalrous hero who cast back the honours 
which his warlike deeds bad won from the hand of his king, as polluted 
and dishonouring, from the moment that royal master’s heart was tainted 
with treachery, and his hand stained with the blood of his Protestant 
brethren, in that horrid massacre of Bartholomew's day. 

The hereditary sentiment of snob a people, who would despise? It 
not only supplies nerve to the intellect, but contains the elements of a 
conscience toward God. ‘ There is a vein of manly sense, which the Chris¬ 
tian philanthropist must find it his advantage to work:—a certain prepar¬ 
ation of mind which facilitates the work of spiritual instruction, and 
qualifies for efficient agency in the promotion of scriptural truth. 

But apart from this most important consideration, here is one of the 
early fruits of the Beformation. Hero^is a people in whom the distiuctivo 
rftfiultfl of the Reformation havo been admirably dovolopcd:—an irrcprce-’ 
ftible lovo of liberty—an enHghtoned sense of justice, or spirit of toleration, 
or generous sympathy with the Christian brotherhood, especially in the 
hour of their trial—reverence for the Scripture—zeal fbr the diOiision of 
the inspired records—and an enlightened concern for the secular and 
religious education of the people. • 

llere, in a word, is the remnant of a church—one of the first-born of 
the Reformation—^whose creed and character have been maintained through 
the harassments and vicissitudes of three centuries, and which now, under 
the combined pressui-o of poverty, discouragement, and external opposi¬ 
tion, maintains its ancient testimony for the blessed gospel. “If there 
bo therefore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fel¬ 
lowship of the spirit, if any bowels and mercies,” the witnessing remnant 
of this ancient Protestant church has no ordinary claim to enjoy this 
communion. 

ir. But, the second aspect under which wc may view this people, is— 
As a portion of the faithful^ note under suffering and necessity; and the 
proper objects of that hve which teaches u? “to hear one mothershurdens^ 
and so fulfil the laio of GhrisV^ 

The new conunandment is a law wi'tUen upon the heart of every member 
in particular of the body of Christ. The religion of Jesus is a gospel for 
man. It obliterates the distinctions and diilerences wliioh otherwise 


suffice to separate indivduals* nations, and tribes. In the spirit of its 
divine Author who was “made flesh,” it knows man as man, it recognises* 
nothing respecting him; except tltat be is a sinner, for whom salvation has 
been provided; it recognises nothing respecting any follower of Christy 
except that be has become a debtor to free and sovereign grace, and is a 
fellow-citizen with the saints, and of the household of ^d. The language 
of our hearts should therefore b*o, “ Grace bo with all that in every place 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ eur Lord, both theirs and ours.” 

Nay, acting in the spirit of this gospel, we should even give diiigence 
to maintain this wide-spreading and universal fellowship; to demonstrate 
that ours is*no local rdigien; but containing that only “name under 
heaven mven amongst men whereby they must bo saved.” 

Nor should it be a barrier to this ftatemal interest and affection, that 
the Christian community, of which we now s^jeak, tvants the vitality to be 
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desired in a spiritual body; that formalism affects their worship, or that 
they have declmed, or are declining from the steadfastness of their 
ancestry. 

“Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye.” “ We then that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.’’ 

If we have to fear that the worship of some of thorn is a dead form— 
their orthodoxy only in parchment—their rites meobanieal—alas, in what 
spot of Christendom are we permitted to rejoice in the entire absence of 
such blemishes of spiritual worship ? Shut out by a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances, firom that fellowship which might quicken and recover, it is 
no wonder that the depressing effects.of their seclusion are easily visible. 
But the more urgent on this account is our obligation to endeavour that 
a better spirit be infused into their religion and worship. 

Here is a Church holding a scriptural creed. Hero are ministers who 

mm to have the spiritual good of | their people at heart. Th^ Sahhath 

is reverently observed, and even the Saturday evening in preparation 
for the holy rest. The ioi'd’s Supper is administered four times a 
year, (although it is to be feared that some are encouraged to obsen'^o 
it, who have not f&ith to discern in it our Lord’s body and blood.) Tlis 
instruction of the people is conducted in the way most adapted to their 
habit, and their improvement; by regular catechising, to which the admits 
do not refuse to be subjected, (a practice most efiiciently and admirably 
maintained at this day among our own churches in Wales.) Scrij^tural 
Discipline is *not neglected. Edmation impregnated with religion is 
generally diffused. A wholesome morality maintained in the community. 

Here is a people more virtuous than Protestants in general throughout 
Switzerland—a habitual reverence for divine institutions, and a respect¬ 
able acquaintance with inspired truth—among whom there are both 
ministers and people, whose conversation is “ as it becometh the gospel,” 
who are “holmng forth the word of life,” and “shining as lights in the 
world. 

We would, with all earnestness, press the claims of this portion of 
Christ's flock, upon the attention of our readers. Their poverty we can 
relieve, tfi^r jninisiers we can comfort and sustain. Their lack of 
mnisteri^service in the gospel wc should endeavour to supply. Their 
schools we can support, and improve. Wo may encourage and aid schoolr 
masters to settle amongst them. We can fiimsh them with hooks. In 
all these, and other ways, w« can give eipressipn to Christian affection 
and fellowship; which, of itself, apart from the gifts themselves, will 
strengthen their faith, and animate their spirits, and conduce to the 
revival of the work of God in the midst of them. 

The ministers of this people are without sufficient subsistence; their 
salaries rtmning .from £24 to £34 per annum; miserably insufficient for 
‘Bup{K>rt, and Wording nothing for the ilnprovement and cultivation of 
the ndnd, by the purchase of books. • If they die, their families are unpro- 
rided fbr^ oad wwe they live, they can do little to promote their com¬ 
fortable settlements in the world. The result is, that the supply of 
ministers is now defici^t. It will soon be^ more so. The reformation 
was retarded in its early progress, by the poverty of the flodks, and the 
insnffiodent maintenance of the pastors; and, it is to be feared, that the 
reminning fruits of it, Vbich have happily survived so long, may be well 
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nigh destroyed from a similar cause. , There alre four pastors to six 
parishes; one is leaving, another is. likely to leave, or already removed, 
a third is siokly, a fourth burdened by law, which interferes with his 
ministerial fidelity. Gan the small sum needM to avert such a state of 
things, be wanting, and our consciences be without sin ? Can we see the 
cause of Ohrist simering: a remnant of his people almost oxtingubhed for 
want of the bread of life—and while withholding our hand from their 
rescue, can the love' of Christ dwell in our hearts ? 

Shall we revel in the wide production and cheap difiusion of reli^ous 
publications among ourselves, and withhold the little that is necessary to 
keep alive the flame of truth in those consecrated valleys, at the moment 
it is ready to die ? Our inaction will be the stimulus to the already too 
active zeal of the enemies of Protestantism. * Already the stealthy 
measures of Rome, to bring these valleys under her long repudiated 
bondage, are assuming a visible form. Lose not the opportunitji liOt 

not the gospel bo wrapped in Popish Arhnoss. Take heed yo offend not 
(cause to stumble) one of these little ones. Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

III. The third, and not the least important aspeet under which we 
may view this people, is, a portion of the contmental churehi from whose 
r&oival andmoigora^n, great facilities may be anticipated for carrying the 
gospel into Italy itself at present almost lively shut against our efforts^ 

It is a melancholy spectacle presented to the Evangelical mind by 
the continent of Europe. Vast countries like Spain and Italy, almost 
entirely sealed against Evangelical cfi6rt. What means can be adopted, 
what devices can bo conceived, by which inspired truth may be brought 
into contact with any portion of the mind of these vast populations ?— 
are questions hitherto, for the most part, unanswered. It may bo that 
God is thus shutting us up to the conviction:— More >nu«< he hazarded^ 
more must be braved, for the name of Jesus. With the knowledge of all 
that is likely to befal them, ,the messengers of salvation must go—not 
knowing what deliverance may be wrought for them—not knowing how 
their way may be broken up,' and the great mountain reduced intp a plain. 

The situation of this interesting people suggests one meth^ by which 
Italy may bo acted on. • • W 

Let them feel, that as the fqjlowers of the Lord Jesus Christ, they 
must not only maintain their own steadfastness, but labour to bring others 
to the faitli of his blessqd namb. They arc^gimt to be satisfied with pre¬ 
serving themselves from tlie inroads of the Roman Catholics; and are 
snared, perhaps, by a misapplication of the doctrine of religious liberty, 
into a culpable non-interference with others’ religion, provided th^ are 
left alone wemselves. They need to be taught, that me love of Christ 
should zealously affect us in his service, constraining his disciples to feel 
that they cmnot but speak the* things they have seen and heard; that 
upon them, ns disciples, lies the charge of disseminating the hiowledge'of 
this great.Balvation. They will be more ready to use the fr^ilkies which 
their position supplies; and be not only witnesses to, but messengers of 
the glorious gospel among their Italian neighbours. 

Although' in their ordinary conversation they use a corrupt dialect, 
they are, originally, Italians ^ most of them can speak that lai^^. 
Their Bibles^ prayer-books^ catechismst and hymn-books, are all Malian, 
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The sermon in their weekly seiwioc, is also in that language. A Pro¬ 
testant commune immediately adjoining Italy, Beoms a starting point for 
action—^when that community ackiiowl^ges the Italian origin, and is oon- 
rersant with the Italian ton^e, the hand of God seems to conduct us thither. 
His Spirit seems to say, go join yonrselves to that people. Conceive 
that through our prayers, and the blessing of God on our endeavours, 
Protestant churches were revived, would it be little, that in the unavoid¬ 
able intercourse which the inhabitants of the adjoining territory must 
have with thorn, they should witness a people walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, edified and multiplied. If 
the simple harmony of their voluntary and cheerful worship arrests their 
Homan Catholic neighbours, (such, we are informed, is the fact,) as 
they pass Jheir/chapel door, and makes them enviously long for something 
of the reality of religicjn which that sacred song seems to indicate, might 
not the spectacle of a people walking in the full liberty of the gospel, 
ZealOUBlj affected fur the name ox Christj and abounding in every good 
work, cause many an enthralled spirit to find vont for its groanings which 
cannot bo uttered, by believing witli the heart, and confessing with the 
mouth, the Lord ^esus ? 

Conceive this people taught and trained by our means to consider this 
as their high vocation, jn which they arc to unite the wisdom of the serpent 
and the harmlessness of tho dove; not to strive or cry, or let their voice 
be heard in tho streets; but in tho freedom of personal intercourse, 
in according tho frequent facilities which should present themselves to 
speak of the love of Christ, and reveal the cross to those who are deluded 
with the crucifix. Conceive of this people supplied plentiftiUy with IJibles, 
hooks, and tracts for their own use, and with liberty freely to part with 
them to their neighbours in those occasional interviews; thus having the 
character of colporteurs without tho name and profession, and escaping 
the jealousy which the awwed function might ei'eate. Conceive, of them 
as offering a ready reception to every one who must sacrifice either his 
country or his conscience, and indulging 'their hereditary recollection of 
*the d^ssplating ravages of the blood-hounds of the Inquisition within their 
own bord^, by frustrating the cruel policy of those powers that have 
inherited the spirit of the Jjiquisitiorif and do its work; that tho light of 
truth which might have been quenohedJs thus preserved; and what was 
as lost to the land of darkness which tho exile has forsaken, is an acces¬ 
sion to that increasing forc^y which tho''powGi;s of evil ore ere long to 
be beleaguered and overwhelmed. Conceive that Homish jealousy is 
awakened, and retribution menaced; thttt a people in the centre of Europe, 
not an iriand, like Tahiti, in the Southern Pacific, is the battle field on 
which the energies of Popery and Protestantism are to be tested and 
determined, Imnk you that of such a struggle the issue should be 
doubtM? That with' all sufferings and sorrows which such a contest 
should involve, the result could be aught but joyous and triumphant?— 
that in our«day, the interests of truth shotdd have to wage-sa unequal a 
warfore as in the hour of Kefoimation; and if even th&a. suooossfm, how 
much more so now ? It is not for us to prophecy; or in^^ the work of 
sftlvation, of which the conducting is in the hands of infinite wisdom, to 
sketch the course which it may most auspiciously pursue* Yet, if this 
work be in itself so desiraldc, the prospects so encouraging, and oven the 
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oppositioa it may create may bo turned to tbo furtherance of the gospel, 
what more recommendation can ai^ work possess? What stimulns is 
wanting to engage pur persevering zojil ? 

Conceive further^ that some one, or more, of Britain's sons would make 
these valleys the place of his residence, and the sphere of his labours,— 
that, with the quick-sighted discretion which lus superior advantages 
have imparted, he regulates and directs their agency, and is alert to seize 
every advantage which the providence of God casts up; improving every 
vicissitude, and adapting his measures to the varying occasion. In the 
present state of Italy and other Popish States, who knows what sudden 
changes may bo suddenly wrought? Beep discontent—dumb disquietude 
may find vent; and in casting off the yoke of tyranny the popular mind 
may simultaneously be emancipated fifom the thraldom of its prejudice— 
and the scales of ignorance and superstition fall from their leyes. For 
such possible contingencies which we can neither* foresee, nor in the pro- 

rluetioii of thorn iako any pari, it is the duty of ilio chrisiian brotherhood 

to stand prepared; stowing that ttoy are men who have understanding 
of the times,* and know what Israel ought to do. 

For this portion therefore of our Protestant brethren on the continent 
we would venture to solicit a more than common share of the syumathy 
and support of our readers. It is a field in which Christian benencence 
may bo expended, under the diving blessing, to the very best purpose. 

J. R. C. 


ROBERT HALL AND JOHN FOSTER. 

By an AMEiircAN Minis'i'eu. 

Op the English minds that have departed from our world within a 
few years, none have excited a deeper interest, or wielded for a season a 
loftier powder, than John Foster and Robert Hall. They were both 
triumphant instances of the superiority of intellect, and the homtme that 
will be paid to it, over all circumstance and mere external diswnction. 
One of the most obvious refleetioim that rises in the miqd of a thoughtftil 
observer of the greatness and power of such intellect, for the first analysis 
and admiration of its clcmcnt&i may be that it was a possession and 
result of what is called the voluntary smtetn. These men were two of 
the “Intellectual Inca^’ of tfieir race. Imthe two together, there were 
combined nearly all the grand qualities that ever go to make up minds of 
the highest order; severity and affiuence, keenness and magnificence, 
simplicity and sublimity of thought; niggcdness, power, and elaborate 
beauty and exquisiteness of style; precision and splendour of language; 
condensed energy, fire, and diffusive richness of imagmation; originality, 
independence, and perfect classioal elegance; comprehensiveness and 
accuracy; nobleness of feeling, intense hatred of oppression, Christian 
humility* child-liko simplicity. v « 

And yet^there were greater differences between them than there were 
similarities. In some respects their minds were of quite an opposite 
mould. Hall’s mind was more mathematical than Foster's, and he was 
distinguished for his power of abstract speculation, and his love and habit 
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of reasoning. The teuor of Foster’s mind was less argumentative, but 
more absolute, more intuitive, more rapidly and thorougUy observant. 

The impression of power is greater &om the mind of Foster than of 
Hall* On this account, and for its cmineutly su^ostive properties, 
Foster’s general style, both of thinking and writing, is much to be pre¬ 
ferred ; though Hall’s has the most sustained and daborate beauty. Yet 
the word elaborate is not strictly applicable to Hall’s style, which is the 
natural action of his mind, the movement, not artificial, nor supported by 
effort, in which his thoughts arranged themselves with the precision and 
regularity of a Homan cohort. Hall’s was a careful beauty of expression, 
his caronihiosB and almost faBtidiousness of taste being a second nature to 

him; Foster’e was a careless miAture of ruggedness and beauty^ the 
ru^edness greatly predominating. Hall’s style is too constantly, too 
uniformly/ogular; it becomes monotonous; it is like riding or walking 
a vast distance over a Idvel Macadamised road; a difficult mountain would 
bo an interval of relief. We feel the need of something to break up the 
uniformity, and startle the mind; and wc would like hero and there to 
pass through an untrodden wilderness or a gloomy forest, or to have some 
unexpected solerap apparition rise before us. There is more of the 
romantic in Foster than in Hall, and Foster’s style is sometimes thickest 
with expressions, that sparkle with electric fire of imagination. 

Hall’s mind, in the cTomparison of the two, is more like an inland lake, 
in which you can see, though many fathoms deep, the clear white sand, 
and the smallest pocblcs on the bottom. Foster’s is rather like the Black 
Sea in commotion. Hall gives you^moro of known truth, with inimitable 
perspicuity and happiness of arrangement; Foster sets your own mind in 
pursazfc.of truth, fills you with longings after the unknown, leads you to 
the brink of frightful precipices. There is something such a difference 
between the two, as between Haphael the sociable angel, relating to 
Adam in bis bower the history of creation, and Michael, ascending with 
him in the mountain, to toll him what shall happen from his fall. 

Hall’s mind is like a royal garden, with nch fruits, and overhan^ng 
trees ard vistas; Foster's is a stem, wild, mountainous region, likely to 
be the haunt of banditti. As a preacher, Hall must have been altogether 
superior to Foster in the use and application of ordinary important evan¬ 
gelical truth, “ for reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness.” 
But Foster, probably, sometimes reached" a grander style, and throw upon 
his audience sublimcr illustrations and masses of thought. Foster was 
not successful as a preacher; his training and natural Imbits were unfor¬ 
tunate for that; and the range of thought, in which his mind sponta¬ 
neously moved, was too far aloof from men’s common uses, abilities of 
perception, tastes and disposition. But Hall was doubtless one of the 
greatest preachers that ever lived. Yet there were minds that would 
prefer Foster, and times at which all the peculiar qualities of his genius 
would be developed in a gander combination of sublimity and power. 
As a gone^jd^thing, Hall must have "been more like Paul preaohmg ^ at 
Athens in a roman toga; Foster like John the Baptist in the wilderness, 
with a leathern girdle about his loins, eatibg locusts and r/Ud honey. 
He sneaks of onb of his own sermons, which a man would give much to 
have heard; yre can imagine some of its characteristics. It was on the 
oath of the angel, with uuo foot upon the sea, and another on the land, 
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swearing that time should bo no longer; and his own mind was in a 
luminous, winged state of freedom and nre, that seems to have surprised 
himself; but no record of the sermon is preserved. 

The vigour and uptwisting convolutions of Foster’s style are the results 
simply of the strong workings of the thought, and not of any elaborate 
artificial formation. For mough he laboured upon his sentences, with 
unexampled interest and care, after his thoughts had run them in their 
own original mould, they were always the creation of the thought, and 
not a mould prepared for it. The thought had always the living law of 
its external form within it. We know of ‘scarce another example in 
English literature, where so much beauty, precision, and yet genuine and 

inveterate originality are eombined. It is like tbo hulk of a ship made 

out of the smoothed knees of knotty oak. 

Foster and Hall were both men of great independence of mind; but 
Hairs independence was not combined With so*great a degree of origi¬ 
nality, and it received more gently ihto itself in acquiescence the habi¬ 
tudes of society, and the characteristics of other minds. Foster’s inde¬ 
pendence was that of bare trath ; ho hated the frippery of circumstance, 
the throwing of truth upon external support. He would have it go for 
no more than it was worth. And any thing like the imposition of an 
external ceremonial he could not endure. Ho went so far as to wish 
that every thing ceremonial and sacerdotal could* be cleared out of our 
religious economy. Ho wanted nothing at all to come between the soul 
of man and free uiimingled truth. The hearty conviction of truth, and 
the pure acting from it, was what he required. He abhorred all manner 
of intolerance with such Tohctncnce and intensity of hatred, that if ho 
could have had a living Nemesis for the retribution of crimes not punished 
by human law, it would have been for that. Ho hated every thing that 
tempted man to dissemble, to seem or assume what ho was not. He 
liated oppression in every form. He hated a state-established hierarchy, 
as “ infinitely pernicious to Christianity.” 


SUMMEK HYMN. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SllEFFLEB. 

“ Thou art worthy, O !^ord, to receive glory and honour and power: for Thou 
hast created all thin^, and for thy pleasure they arc and were created.”— Rev. 

iv. 11, g 

Earth has nothing bright or fair. 

But mine eyes see pictured there; 

Him of beauty the sole spring, 

Christ my bosozy’s gracious King. 

• 

In the morning's ruddy gleam, 

In the sun's first dewy beam, 

I his heavenly image find. 

Rising on rnyyaptured mind. 

When the sun with fervid ray 
Flings o’er earth the golden day, 

1 a brighter sun can see 
Shining through eternity. 
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■* Swoet to think wh^ glittering high 

The stan^ train tSivc filled the sky,— 

He who gave yon orbs their light 
Is a thousand times more bright. 

When earth awakes to life again, 

And spring reclothes the fiowerj plain,— 
dwells the thrilling thought in me, 

What must nature’s Author be 1 

When I hear the mountain-spring, 

Or crystal brooks meandering, 

Straight my thoughts to Jesus mount, 

Brighter stream and purer fount. 

Sweet the song of nightingale, 

Sweet the tiiuoful talc,— 

But sweeter than their sweetest tone 
. Is that name—‘*^'hc Virgin’s Son.” '•* 

■ Sweet the answer Echo makes 
When the mountain music wakes,— 

But sweeter far than Echo’s fall 
Is my Saviour’s loving call. 

LdVd of all that’s fair or bright, 

Shine upon my raptured sight! 

Give, O give me soon to see 
What thine unveiled glories be ! 

Now I only “ know in part 
Take this earthly feeble heart, 

Eill it with thy love divine, 

Let thy Godhe:id round me shine! 

Chase, 0 chase these shades away ! 

Lead me to the perfect day! 

O my Saviour grace impart 
To behold thee as thou art I 

[The friend who has favoured us with the aboVc exquisite Hymn, says concerning 
it: “The above is a rather free translation of an old German hymn, the quaint 
beauty of which is but feebly suggested by ouv paraphrase. It is due however to 
* our hasty effort at translation, to acknowledge that we have somewhat modulated 
the mystically tender strain of the original, which wc do not think would find 
favour with many of our readers,”] 


“ GO AGAIN SEVEN TliXES.” 

Wk are often reminded, on this seae^n of spiritual drought, of that 
memorable period in the days of Elijah, the proj^et, when “it rained not 
on the earth by the space of three years and six months.’' From every 
quarter we begin to hear the cry—“It is time to seek the Lord, till he 
come and rain righteousness upon” us. We hail the cry as an indication 
of good. Let it wax louder and longer, until the blessing comes. 

We may katn from the example of Elijah, in what manner to present 
and press our suit before the tnrone of grace. The prophet know the 
power, and prized the privilege, of prayer. Assured that^ every such 
blessing must be sought, that God would be inquired of by the house of 


%In the original “Maria’s Son.” 
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Israel to do these things for them, he retires from the world td*a lonely 
spot on the top of Carmel, far removed from tlic noise and bustle of men, 
to a higher, jmrer atmosphere, quite on the confines, as it were, of the 
heavenly glory. Ilis servant, who accompanies him, is sent to the highest 
point of the mountain, whore he can look far away upon the Gfreat Sea 
on the west, the vast plain of Esdraelon on the south, and even catch a 
glimpse of Tiberias on the east. 

“ He goes, he gfues on the sky and main, 

Still there nothing, not a sign of rain.” 

Again and again ho goes, and returns with the same disheartening report. 
Not a cloud is to be seen, not the slightest appearance of a gathering 
elicwer. With increased earnestness and unabated coiifldencG in (^d, 

"the prophet renews his entreaties, and intercedes with the Almighty in 
behalf of the sufiFering people. It is not for him* to say, at what moment 
the long-sought sign shall be given. *His reliance is not on a human ami. 
His trust is on the Lord of Hosts. The promise is sure, it cannot 
fail, llelying upon GTod's covenant, and pleading his promises, he knows 
that even a Avomi of the dust has “power with God and men,” and will 
surely prevail. This power he wields, and ceases not. Like his great 
progenitor, in whom the seed was called, ho seems to say—“1 will not 
let thee go, except thou bless me.” 

The blessing is delayed. But still the prophet bows his head “between 
his kiiccs.” Six times the servant has gone, and returned with the same 
report—“Nothing to bo seen.” “Go again seven times,” the prophet 
responds. As if ho had said, “Go and go again, keep going, looking, 
watcliing, expecting, until the cloud appear. Wcaiy not, cease not, 
despair not. It will come, and will not tarry,” 

“And it came to pass at the seventh time, that he said, Behold! there 
arisoth a little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” It is as the 
prophet had said. That cloud is Jehovah's chariot. Ho conics to pour 
ins blessings i\own upon tho thirsty earth. He comes in answer to the 
call of his servant Elijah—drawn by the mighty attraction of “efieetual,' 
fervent prayer.” What a blessing to the world is a man of prayer—one 
that goes again seven times, and seventy times seven, if need be, to the 
mount of prayer, to the hills whence cometh his help! “This poor man 
cried and the Lord heard him.’* Once, “he prayed earnestly that it 
might not rain; and it rained not on the earth by the space of three years 
and six months. An^ ho prayed again, and tho heaven gave rain, and 
tho earth brought forth her fruit.” 

Oh, for such poor, praying men, now! We want them more than we 
want churches, and nussionaries, and bags of gold. We want a race of 
weeping Christians—^mourning penitents—humble importunates, crying 
night and day, and never cdhsing, and determined never to give over 
praying, until the waiting chariot ef the Lord appears, until the heavens 
are big with rain; who will not become wearied with Goi^ if they have 
to go again seven times, for the seventieth time, and still see no signs of 
the Lord’sVoming. 

Where, now, are our Elijahs? The Lord God of Elijah still lives— 
still bends his ear to our requests—still waits to shower his grace upon 
'Zion. Are all tho Elijahs of other days gone, «ad loft behind them no 
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inheiitozl^ of their natab and po^er? ^‘Elias was a man subject to like 
passions as wo are;** just such a poor, humble, meek, and unassuming 
child of God, as you may find in almost every Christian oommimity. The 
power that he exerted was just such a power, (so James testifies,) as 
every child of God may exercise. 

Where, then, we repeat it, are our Elijahs? Where are the ministers 
of Christ that have betaken themselves to the tops of Carmels, and are 
•praying without ceasing for the blessing! Where the elders and deacons, 
and brethren and sisters that are going again seven times to the mount of 
observation, and determined to keep going until the Lord comes? The 
Lord multiply their number seyenty-fdd. 

You have um praying, dear brethren! fur spiritual mercies, and they 

are withheld. Some of you have prayed for the conversion of a dear 
child, brother, sister, parent, companions; for the salvation of one as deay" 
to you as your own souT. Keep on praying, and looking up to the God 
of all-sufficient grace. ' 

not impatient of a quick reply. 

He may delay it, but ho can't deny: 

Pray, Wtait, and watch;—then watch, and wait, and pray, 

Yes, pray, and wait, and watch seven times a-day. 

Thy heart’s desire assuredly is planned, 

Although it t^omc but as a little hand.” 

Let every child of God, whose eye may tirace these lines, but follow the 
steps of Carmel’s seer, and act in the spirit of Elijah's charge to his ser¬ 
vant, “Go again'seven times,” and soon our land will rejoice in abundance 
of rain. To every one of our readers who is wont to pray, and who has 
almost concluded that prayer does no goofl, we say—“ Go again seven 
times.” And if on any occasion, you begin to be discouraged, and to 
relax your importunity, let this voice from Carmel, “Go again seven 
times,” rouse you to renewed earnestness and fervour, as without ceasing 
.yoh pour forth the supplication—“0 Lord! revive thy work .”—New 
York Evangelist 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

Buffalo is a very fine city, with broa regularly built streets, and piers 
of considerable extent, at which hundreds vf steamers and small sailing 
vessels are always moored. A mere hamlet hi 1814, whoa burned by the 
British, ibnow contains 35,000 inhabitant^ and enjoys a fiourishing trade 
with the western States, l^ing situated at the termination of the Erie 
canal which unites the lake with the Hu^on at Albany. I remained all 
night in the American hotel, a first-rate house, where the traveller may 
Lave all the luxuries of life, a comfortaUe bed, good service, and five 
meals for seven shillings Briaj. The qun rose premitionaly on the morrow, 
and as I eFtg:ed the railroad car, shone with deughtfrd brilliance on the 
tdaeid Niagara. Who could have imagined, on first beholding this 
beautiful river, flowing peacefully out of the unruffled lake,'lts verdant 
banks adorned with vulas and fertile fields, that it was about to bound 
over a tremendous precipice, and darken the heavens with a cloud of spray? 
The British side is the more fertile, but the American by far the more 
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thriving and populous. The railroad ppsses the* villages of Mackrock 
and Tonnewanta, between whioh are dreary woods of pine. At Grand 
Island the river separates into two branches, to unite again at Navy 
Island, just before leaving its hitherto placid bed, and hurrying along 
in fearful rapids over ledges of rock and logs of drift wood to the gulph 
below. Of this grand rcene we caught a passing glimpse, and received 
emphatic warning- of our approach to the cataract itself. Nothing can be 
more sublime, than to sec a noble river a mile and a half wide, suddenly 
darting forward as if impelled by an unseen power, dashing and bounding 
in pyramids of foam, like the ocean in a storm. An intervening wood 
hid this scene from our view, and shortly afterwards, we slopped at th© 
village of Niagara Falls. 

I hastily got my portmanteau, and entered the Cataract Hotel, where 
the shaking of the windows and the trembling of the floor festified the 
proximity of the Fall. Although numerous guides were waiting at the 
portico of the inn, I declined their offers, resolved to gaze for the first 
time on Niagara in Bilcnce and alone. The path leads through a dreary 
wood by the side of the rapi<is to the edge of the precipice over which 
the eastern branch of the river leap^ into the deep abyss forming the 
American Fall. The height was so giddy that I durst not gaze down it 
for any length of time; seizing an arbor vitae plant^I looked for a moment 
on the cloud of vapour, but soon withdrew to descend a long staircase 
conducting to the foot of the rocks, where the sti;anger can see the 
immense volume of water which is precipitated into the wbirljiool below. 
A boat conveyed me from this point across the dark eddying river, still 
white with foam, to the Canadian shore. Nowhere are the Falls seen to 
greater advantage than from the middle of the stream, although it is 
scarcely pleasant to gaze long, as the roar is tcrriffic, and the spray almost 
blinding. Hitherto you have seen the American Fall alone; now, the 
British or Horse Shoe Cataract, by far the more sublime of the two, is 
revealed beyond the foliage 0 / Goat Island. From the midst of the rapids 
above it rises the Terapine tower, a sort of observatory, very like a light¬ 
house ; and, half suspended over the abyss below the Fall, is Tj^ble Rock, 
to which fine point of view I sauntered slowly along after landing at the 
British side. Words fail me to describe the sublimity of the prospect 
from the top of this rock, standing on which you survey the whole wonder¬ 
ful scene, and think upon the power of Him who holdeth the waters in 
the hollow of his hand^ Fecjtings of deep veneration and awe naturally 
take possession of the mind on viewing a spectacle so unspeakably grand 
as the Falls of Niagara. How puny does man appear in a scene like this! 
how insignificant, placed beside such a stupendous creation of nature’s 
God! No wonder that tho Indian often muttered a prayer to the Great 
Spirit above when standing on the brink of the cataract; even he could 
read a lesson from the majesty*of the scene, as he watched the cloud of 
spray which, ever rising heavenward from the unseen abyss,-seemed to 
point his unenlightened mind 

% “ To mansions in the skies.*’ 

Ought not the Christian, in such a situation, to feel humbled by a sense 
of the omnipotence of that God whom he, unlUce the red man, can worship 
in sinoerity and truth? , 
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From Table Rock ^ou haye ^ coup d’oeii of the Falls, which amply 
repays a visit to the American continent. Before you is the ascondinc 
vapour, hiding from view the gulph below the British Fall; a little be^oncl 
you see the waters take the fatal leap; further up still is the river, 
dashing among rocks and drift-wood, impatient to reach the precipice; 
while, in the mstanoe, a distinctly marked lino bounds the prospect, ft 
is the commencement of the rapids, but looks like the horizon brought 
near. In the other direction you see the river sullenly flowing on, 
flanked by lofty barriers of rocks, on the SUmmit-S of wMch wbito houses 
appear among the woods of pine; while, towards the east, is Goat Island, 
with its lofty trees, and the American Fall hiding Niagara village by 
its spray. After surveying the British Fall once more from the base of 
Table l^ck, I returned to the inn, and spent the evening on Goat Island, 
from which several beautiful views are to be obtained. The scenery 
amongst the numerous little isles which divide the American rapids is 
exceedingly beautiful, the arbor vitfc groves affording a delightful retreat 
on a sultry day. Between the two Falls is a smaller one, which very 
much resembles the Fall of Foyers in Invemesshire. The ground is 
constantly vibrating under your feet, and the windows of all the houses in 
the vicinity cease not to shake from the violent concussion of the air. 
Strangers are in general much struck with this circumstance, being unpre¬ 
pared for it. 

Every descriptioij of this sublime spectacle must necessarily be very 
imperfect; to give a just idea of the cataract itself and the grand scenery 
around, would be a task quite beyond the powers of a pen like mine. If 
the reader wishes to form some conception of the volume of water which 
is hurled over the precipice, let him take up the map, and ti'ace the extent 
of those vast inland seas, lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, St. Clair, and 
Erie, which all have their outlet by the Niagara, or let him fancy the 
Clyde opposite Dumbarton rock rushing forward in appalling rapids laslied 
by its fearful-momentum into foam, roaring like some mountain torrent 
swollen by rain, and then taking one tremendous leap over a precipice 
whicli Uo one can contemplate without a shudder. 


REASONS AGAINST THE FERSVJNAL REIGN OF CHRIST 

' ON BARTHv 

WE know not to what extent the idea the Redeemer’s personal reign 
on earth prevails, .at the present time, among intelligent Cnristians; but 
there are not a few ministers of the gospel and others with whom the doc¬ 
trine is a great favourite. There are, doubtless, many w'orthy Christian 
people who have not fonnod any very defiifito conclusions as to the amount 
and character of the evidence by which the theory is sustained. 

This maintains, that in the fullness of time, the Lord Jesus 

Christ will transfer his |iersonal residence from heaven to earth; that he 
will make, the earth his dwelling-place for the thousand yearff^siuilly sup¬ 
posed to constitute the millonmum; and that the saints will be admitted 
Id hb hedily presence, and reign with him in familiar intercourse on tho 
earth. Jemmem is to«become the iaett:apoIis of the worlds the theocracy 
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is to bo rc-GBtablisbed in more than pns|:iiie glor^, and tbo temple to be 
rebuilt according "to tho model exhibited in the prophecies of Ezekiel. 
We have never yet become disciples of this theory. Tuere are difficulties 
in its way which are both obvious and weighty, a few of which we would 
hero briefly state, 

1. The glorified body of the Saviour cannot be present in two very dif* 
ferent places at one and the same time. If, then, he sots up his personal 
reign on earth, he must bring his personal reign in heaven to an end— at 
least for a thousand years, Hut WO arc told that haviiig men, ‘*he must 

reign till he hath put all enemies,” not excepting death itself, “under bis 
fect;”^and “ then cometh the end, when ho shiUl have delivered up the king¬ 
dom to God, even to the Father.” And this abdication of the mediatorial 
throne wo are told will take place “ at his coming.” It seems to us, then, 
that the second advent, according to the scripture account of it, so far 
from being the introduction of the personal rcigti, uMl put an end to iU 

2. On tho supposition of tho remoVal of Christ’s throne from heaven to 
earth, and the transfer of his bodily presence to this world, heaven will he 
deprived^ it seems to us, of its great attraction* Dying saints will have to 
stop saying, “ Whilst we arc at homo in the body, we arc absent from the 
Lordnor would it bo true that the believer would be present with the 
Lord, when absent from the body. 

3. Great evil would be inflicted upon the saints now in glory, were 
such an absence of Christ from heaven to take place. These blessed 
spirits would be deprived of all the benefits and privileges of his bodily 
presence, and would be sulyeoted to the temptation of fursaking heaven 
to return once more to this world. 

If it be said that tho saints will return with their Lord, and re-occupy 
their fonner tenements, then How can it bo true of them that they will 
“over be wdth the Lord ?” If Christ should set up his thiono in Jerusalem, 
or on any other spot on tho earth, how many of all the dwellers on the 
earth can have personal intercourse with him? They cannot take up 
their abode in Jerusalem, or even in the Holy Laud. For all practical 
purposes, Christ is now much nearer to ninety-mno hundredthtf of the 
population of tho globe, than he would bo in Jerusalem, or in London. 

4. As Christ told his disciples, that his departure and’al)sence from this 
world were indispensable to the coming of the Comforter, to abide with 
them forever, it is worth our wmle to ask, whether his return to the earth 
may not be attended or foUoU^d by the departure of the Comforter ? If 
so, the personal reign be a great loss to liis disciples. 

5. As heaven is, and ever must bo, a more glorious place than this 
earth, tho transfer of Christ’s throne from the upper to the lower world, 
would be not a glorifica^n and eocaltation of the Redeemer^ hut a real 
humiliation, 

6. This transfer of Olirist’iif bodily presence, there is reason to appre¬ 
hend, would also put an end to the, exercise his priestly ofiice, Wnen 
he ceases to present himself in the Holy of hoUoa, his work Jutercession, 
it seems to us, will be suspended, or miishcd. “ If he were on earth, he 
should notipe a priest.” 

For these, and other reasons which we might suggest it appears to us 
that tho personal reign of Christ on earth, so far from being that greatest 
of blessingB which some conceives be, would be a great loss to the 
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saints in gloryj^'and to the inhabitants of this lower world. The idea is 
zdte^etber secular and carnal, and inconsistent with those spiritual views 
of God’s purposes and pre^ctions which the scriptures warrant us to 
entertain. Far better would it be for the world, and for themselves also, 
if they, who are now so industrious in advocating these views, and filling 
men’s.xninds with such unspiritual notions, would devote all their energies 
to the erection of the spiritual throne of the Lord Jesus, in the heart of 
every son and dau^ter of Adam. 


SKETCHES OP SOME OF THE FOREIGN MBMBEBG OP 

THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

By the ICm'. Dr. Massie of Manoiiester. * 

ADOLPH MONOD. 

Adolph Monod, professor at Montauban, was a favourable, nt least an agreeable, 
representative of French Protestantism, and recalled to the thoughts of some, the 
character and sufferiifl^s of the Huguenots, and their heroic struggles during Gallican 
civil wars. If the university of Montauban can boast of an academic staff so 
endowed, so clear-headed and solid in jadmnent; so decided and yet catholic in 
sentiment, and bo disposed to cherish the auction and confidence of Englishmen: 
the rising ministry and the Christian churches which have their habitations and 
spheres of labour and inffuenco on the Tam and Garonne, will bring no disparage¬ 
ment on their ancestry, and their children will rejoice in the privileges bequeathed, 
and in a birthright more to be desired than the reputation of bravery and sufferings. 
Monsieur Monod has the manner of a scholar, who, like Calvin, and studying under 
his prestige, Inunght all the vivacity and versatile genius of France to be regulated 

the dUcipHne of republican Geneva. Ho might be reputed the associate of 
Farel/Bncer, and Zuinglius. His speeches were not too frequent, and always apt 
and condusive. 

HBKEI LA HARPE AND FREDERIC AUGUSTUS THOLUCK, D.D. 

Monrieur La Hamo enjoys the advantage of a prolonged residence in this country, 
speaks En^sh well, and is conversant with liio modes of thought and habits of 
society in England. His fluency is greater than Monod’s, but he has not more 
self-possession or command of his subject; nor arc his sentiments or opinions more 
profound. From bis connection with the “ Evangelical Society of Geneva," his 
knowledge is familiar of the state'and interests of religion in the French-speaking 
cantons of Switzerland, and in the bordering, provinces of France. But he does 
not appear to profess such literature as Merle d’Aobigne, or such profound thoolo^ 
as Monod. In person more like an English citizen than a French professor, bTs 
style of oratory has neither the pathos of Fenelon. nor the richness qfSaurin, and 
is more ikmiliar than wo should expect from the theological school of Geneva, 
where he fills a professorial chair. His amidble manners and warmth of heart 
endeared him to all who enjoyed his society, and gave increased sympathy to many 
for the cause of truth in Geneva. The contrast was national and strikingly char¬ 
acteristic when Frederic Augustus Tholuck, D.D., of Hallo University, was 
introduced. Formal, demure, and distant, hi% thin, spare, German figure, and 
pallid, phlegmatic countenance, as if just releas^ from some deep well of intellec- 
tual thinking, or mthdrawn from some absorbing problem of German metaphyucs, 
be8p<Ae tbeoev^re and^incessant student, and excited the well-founded apprehen-^ 
noii that this most distinguished omameut of Oermim evan^licol theology was in 
bodflr constitution ill able to endure the tear and vrekr incident to th|. labours of a 
popular profisssor. The calm, self-possessed maimer of Tholuck showed a greater 
concern. about the tlung subject to consideration than about the men who were 

See ohrj^otices of Books in this Number. 
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with him engaged in its pursuit. His knowlec^ of English maM him familiar 
with the meaning of .those who spoke, and qualified him freely to convey his own 
sentiments. But he appeared to weigh well, and wait tillhe had formed deliberate 
concluuons on the questions under discussion. His knowledge of the Qeiman 
people, extensive acquaintance with the theology of the German churches, and 
bis own profound and philosophical views of evangelical doctrines, together with 
the influence of his name and opinion, attracted much deference to his judgment, 
and anxiety to hear him speak in the conference. Yet, as his object was rather to 
give information than to defend a thesis or establish a proposition by argument and 
authority, no judgment can be pronounced on hi^ style or abilities firom what he said. 

* GEORGES EISCH. 


Mr. i<i tlio poAtor of an ovangclical church, founded eimply on the 

prindplfiiRlie Alliance, professedly admitting to membershif) oil who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, irrespective of opinions on forms of ecclesiastical government; and 
composed of many converts from Popery; of Christian brethren who have belonged 
to, and still entertain the sentiments of, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congrega¬ 
tional, W^eyan, Baptist, and Moravian communities. There arc other churches, 

as at Merges, in the Canton of Vand, with u^ich this church fraternises. 

The thousands and tens of thousands of silk weavers (as many ns seventy thousand 
are) resident in Lyons, whose mild, intelligent character is evinced in their desire 
for instruction, their gratitude for any tokens of affectionate sympathy, and their 
freedom from priestly domination, have in Mr. Eiscb a man aftef God’s own heart, 
well suited to render the gospel accessible to them. His peculiar gentleness, his 
Christian fervour, his catholic spirit, and active benevolence, qualify him to be the 
pastor of a congregation of twelve hundred persons, hundreSs of whom have practi¬ 
cally abandoned Komanisoi. He reminds the student of ecclesiastical history of 
the first heralds of the g^pel who proclaimed its messages at Lyons and Vienne? 
The seal which animated Iremcus and Pothifius, when they founded the churches 
there, seems revived by the same spirit in the pastor who now occupies the same 
wide field. And as, in anticipation of the reformation from Popeiy, this was the 
centre of a good work in the eleventh century; and at the Reformation colporteurs 
went forth from Lyons to propagate the gospel in proximate districts, so now, under 
Mr. Pisch’s superintendence, a great work of Bible instruction and distribution is 
carried onward; so that here it may be said the Lord has been pleased to open the 
largest door in Prance by which the gospel may penetrate amongst Roman Cotliolics; 
and Mr. Fisch’s evangelical (Alliance) church may he regarded as a principal help 
to the cause. The church is moulded by the hand and breathes the spirit of its 
pastor; while their place of worship is occupied by German Lutherans, by reformed 
Protestants, as well as by Christians who occasionally desire the Church of England 
service; and all unite in the communion of their one Lord. 

LYMAK BEECHER, D.B. 

Dr. Beecher, as a Christian pastor of^threo score and ten years’ experience, and 
having travelled firom Cincinati, in Ohio, where he holds the ofiflce of minister of 
one of the largest Presbyterian chifrehes, seemed to possess the affection of his 
countrymen, and was received by a respectful audience of European iViends, A 
hardy, iron-grey, and sun-brovnod countenance and frame, a distinct articulation, 
and rather a haimi voice, with vivacity tuiwonted for so old a man; animated with 
a deep and vigilant interest in all the proceedings of the conference, and anticipat¬ 
ing results firom the formation of the Alliance, which would greatly influence the 
whole character of the church; his presence, his counsel, and his prayers, added 
much to the personal attractions of tb^ conference. His views of prophecy, which 
he seemed to hold, with great assurance of their truth, and their development and 
fulfilment which he expected in on approaching season of ecclesiastical change, led. 
him occasionally to speak with great empharis, as one who had req^he book 
which had the seusn eeah. His height was not tall, (about five foet eight) or impos-*^ 
ing; but his venqirable and earnest manner attracted the attention of many, 

W. PATTON, D.D, 

Dr* Patton has repeatedly appeared before an English audience, and his inter¬ 
course with the friends abd^conductors of reli^tii institutions in this country has', 
been intimate and piolong^. ' Hia first\viiii ^o England introduced him as an. 

N4# Ssftibs*—Vbh. I 
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enthusiaatic .^aeTicaii patriot, asking to cherish kindly and gonerous sympa^y 
with the descendants of the race from whom the “ pilgrim fathers * sprang. Ho 
retains not the sprightly animation of his earlier years, or the buoyant imagination 
with which some of his addresses were then enlivened; but the w feroida which 
bums in his soid, and pervades the religious faith by which he is sustained, is os 
a^ent; and his matured and chastened judgment, his ripened and mellowed afiec* 
tioD, show him more now the father among brethren, and the apostle of union and 

g eace to a divided church. His figure is tall and erect, with breadth and proportion ; 

is countenance is sallow, large, and intelligent; bis strong hair tinged with gray; 
and his whole outer in age about fifty-six, a significant index of his mental 
and Christian character. His position as a Presbyterian minister at New York, 
where he has originated one church and extended another, has given hifii influence 
in the United States, and qualified him as the representative of many others; but 
it may also have brought him under the commercial influence of the slave-trading 
south, even more than he himself is conscious. His addresses in the conference 
were alw^S distinguished by good sense and earnestness, by a love of catholicity 
and a zeal for protestan^truth J yet he never forgot, or suffered his heai*ors to forget, 
that he was an American, and whatever touched his country touched him. 

a a SCHMUCKER, D.D. 

Dr. Schmucker, Lutheran theological tutor at Gettysburg, is about five feet 
nine inches in height, of a sallow, sicMy complexion; and with lank and lengthened 
visage, and long nark hair, he had more the aspect of a German scholar, and 
American professor, than the costume and air of a gentleman and fashionable 
member of society. He had the reputation of being more Calvinistic than is con¬ 
sistent with orth^ox ftutheraaism, and more evangelical than learned in heathen 
literature; and his college or theological school was virtually more open to students 
of all classes, and more tolerant of amalgamation among its alumni^ than many 
other academic institutions. Several sable and negro students have enjoyed the 
privileges of Gettysburg; and, having finished its curriculum with eclat, have gone 
forth from its halfs to pastoral labour or Christian missions. Pew have made the 
personal sacrifices which he has conscentiously made to live free from the contam¬ 
ination of slavery. Marriage has twice subjected him to the temptation of profiting 
by the gains of slaveholding, and the returns from selling fellow-men ns chattels in 
the market. He has, however, declined to receive not only the marriage portion 
which in slaves, a slave-owning father-in-law would have bestowed, but even an 
equivalent in pecuniary computation; it has appeared to him the price of blood 
and the wages of iniquity. He has secured the freedom of domestic bom slaves; 
and has denounced slaveholding as a violation of the law and the prophets. It 
would have been no impediment to his cordial approval, had the oecumenical 
alliance branded every slaveholder, and repudiated fellowship with all those who 
deal in slaves aifd the souls of men. He took no prominent part in the discussions 
which referred to this subject, but he found means of intimating what his own mind 
preferred. His mission for years had beensto cultivate the graces of union, and to, 
labour for the extension of a liberal and catholic spirit; and he was looked on as 
having not only exeiled himself to obliterate sectariqpism and to unite Christians, 
bat bad succeeded to a large measure in uniting the co-operation of many Christians 
and removing obstructions which prevent^ more general communion. Not so 
much a scholar as a pious teacher, and not inclined to display his acquirements, be 
seemed to wait and seek that practical principles should be developed and applied., 

T. H. SKINNER, D.D. 

Dr, Sldufer is the descendant of an old American family, one port of which is 
Episcopalian and slaveholding, and another part identified with Presbyterians and 
hatred of^yeiy. In personal appearance, Dr. Skinner appeared somewhat aingnlar; 
and whewhis tall, thin form appeared on the floor, and his address began, many 
were inclined to complain of his feeble voice, or its low tones; but these he cotda 
mrt for a time remedy. When he had spoken at some length* Ais long, narrow 
ehtoat seemed to expand, and become flwble and attuned; so that his utteraoep 
became clearer and stronger. He excelled in discrimination and calmness—in an 
tojUBUec^oal apprehension of the subject, and an appeal to the reason and convictions 
of j^oae who heard himt He opposes slavory 'as antichristian and pe^cions., Bis 
own mother Is the pr<^etor of two hnndm negro slaves^ and esqftrbsses 
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Araiety to have them instracted and morally Improved. He has aatd ho would 
make them all free, if the law of his State would liberate himself from further 
responsibility. It thus appears that republican laws inflict the worst slavery on 
their free citizens. 

SAMUEL HANSON COX, D.D. * 

A man of versatile talents, of strongly sensitive feelings, of fluent utterance and 
eloquent speech, he always commandea deference in the Assembly. The pastor of 
a large and metropolitan congregation, and the moderator of the synodical body to 
which he belongs, it might have been expected that Dr. Cox, just beyond the prime 
of life, and in the vigour of his days, should obtain a read^ audience. Nor was 
there one brother from America so often or so fully heard in all the proceedings. 
He was first at the committee, and last at the conference; and to the latest moment 
his attention never flagged. He seemed never to weary or suffer lassitude; with 
mercurial elasticity and renewing vigour he sustained all labour, and. performed 
every duty. A body that seemed endowed with an iroi| constitution, and almost 
bronzed with his native climate, that could claim for his ancestry free born 
Amcricanu of six generations, and for tw«o hundred years ns inhabitants and 
possessors of the soil of that country, be watched as a guardian fof hifi COUHtiy’S 
reputation, and was jealous for her name as if it were identical with his own. His 
knowledge of all that belonged to her religion, her liberties, and history, her slavery 
and oppressions, was prompt, and rendered applicable on every emergency. He 
freely gave passages of his family history, and referred to facts in his own career, 
as a born quaker—a student for the bur—a converted man; his persecutions from 
slavcholding sympathies; his eflbrts for the manumission of fugitive or other slaves, 
who had interested his congregation; and his opinions as to the abolition of slavery 
and its loudest advocates. Dr. Cox knew almost all the Americans present in the 
conference, and the religions bodies with which they were associated, and possessed 
an intimate knowledge of the peculiar sentiments of those communities. He 
combated the sentiments of the Universalisis with great fluency and success; he 
expounded and denounced the denominational sentiments of the I*Viends; he 
explained, and too much identifled himself and his brethren with, the domestic 
institution of slavery; and evinced, on all occasions, so much self-command, that 
it was the wonder and regret of his admirers, and tlicy were many, that he should 
be so sensitive under the strictures passed out of doors against American slavery; 
and within the assembly of the conference, about communion with slaveholders. 
Dr. Cox was occasionally drawn •into controversy, in which he showed, 

greater familiarity than some of his opponents thought he discovered soundness in 
his exegesis. His occasional discussions were distinguished by rendinesf and 
pungency; his more elaborate addresses were admired by many for their vivacity 
and their illustration; though their brilliancy, to some, savoured of legerets. 
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Patristic Evenings, By John Birt. 

12mo. pp, XX. 334. Xiondon: John 

Snow. 1847. 

“The reader,” says Mr. Birt, “is 
entreated of his courtesy to consent tl!at 
these EvENiHas shall be called Patrib- 
Tio, because there is in them much 
mention of Fathers, both ecclesiastical 
and lay.” We cannot consent. The 
word “Fatris.liiT' is a technical word, 
with a fixed meaning in common usage; 
it denotes something of, or belonging to, 
the 6a]^ writers of the Christian church 
—the Fathers par exeeUtnet. Now, of 
these Mf, Bhrs book contains neat to 


nothing; and, therefore, we must hold 
his title to be a misnomer. 

Having thus had our fling at the title 
page, we have little else in the way of 
objection to offer against this volume. 
Turn over the title page and forget it, 
hnd tlie book is enchanting. Its plan is 
this. A few friends are gMered to¬ 
gether on four different evenings, and, 
like Cowper when he wrote the Sofa, 
starting m>m r the household objects 
around'tbem. they wander, in their tidk, 
through a wondrous diversity of topics, 
and pour fbrtb, right scholarly and 
social^, a prodigious amount of curious 
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information, solid reflection, and dbund 
principles. It is a book with which all 
bookish mon will be delighted. In it 

the cariosities of literature'’ are mingled, 
not only with its “ amenities." but with 
its “utilities;’* whilst a flne religious 
vein pervades the whole as with a streak 
of gold. Nearly one half of the book is 
taken up with remarks on the Kpistlo to 
the Hebrews. In these we mark much 
to admire, but much also that seems to 
us fanciful in exegesis, and unsound in 
philology. Where, for instance, did the 
author pick up such a piece of etymology 
as the following,’—“The Athenians 
called the' leaders of their naval or 
maritime expeditions, dnd sometimes 
the expeditions themselves, 

But the Athenian kirwraut was com> 
pounded, not of and like the 

apostle of the New Testament, bnt of 
kw$ and trtUfy which signifies a ship.” 
This is all wrong; does not signify 

a ship, but an expedition, equipment, or 
armament; and sometlpies that part of 
a ship which goB& before the rtst^ the proAV; 
a compound of k^6 and vrtxu would 
express, not that the party to whom it 
was applied belonged to the fTtUt as its 
leader, but that he was away from iti 
the term kirwroK$t was not applied by 
the Athenians to naval leaders exclusiveJyi 
bnt was used of all whom the State sent 
forth on its service or from its bosom; 
hence to ambassadors, fleets, and colo¬ 
nies ; and in flne, this usage of the word 
was not confined to the Athenians, but 
was common to the Greeks. There is, 
in fact, no ground whatever for Mr. 
Birt's distinction between the Apostle of 
the common Greek, and the Apostle of 
the New Testament, as far as the origin 
and primary meaning of the word is con¬ 
cerned. A nnmber of other philological 
remarks equally unsound are scattered 
through the volume, which it would be 
much better without. 

She Evangelical Alliance; its origin and 
development: containing personal notices 
of its aistihguished friencts in Europe and 
America, By J. W. Massie, D.D., 
M.IkLA. pp. 460. London: J. Snow. 
1847. 


. The ftMngelical Alliance is, in the 
language of the day, “ a great fact.” It, 
therefore, desenres a historian, and we 
Are gUul that this task hasLfallen into such 
Jiands as those of Br. Massie. His cor- 
didity iii the object of the Alliance, his 
indentlgable diligence, his quick percep- 
hb entire mastery of the whole 


subject, and his facile and practised pen, 
admirably fitted him for the duty of 
recording the fortoncs and describing the 
personnel and practigue of such a body. 
The volume before us is one of much 
eloquence, accuracy, and vigour. It 
consists of twelve chapters, of which the 
first five are of an introductory character. 
Having in these discussed the great prin¬ 
ciples of Christian unity, and ably 
sketched the efforts and aspirations of 
bygone times after this inestimable 
treasure, Br. M. proceeds to trace min¬ 
utely the history of the Rise and Process 
of the Evangelical Alliance, to unfold its 
Principles, describe its Objects, and ad¬ 
vocate its Claims. With tliese he has 
mixed many admirable sketches of the 
individuals who have taken u lead in this 
movement, and of the scenes which have 
transpired at the various conferences. 
Prom this part of the volume we have 
made some extracts, which the reader 
will have already perused with interest 
in an earlier page of this Number, and 
which afford a fair specimen of the style 
and tone of the book. It has our most 
hearty commendation. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev, John 
WilUamSy Missionary to Polynesia. 
By Ebenezer Prout Cheap edition. 
Imperial 8vo. pp. 171. London: John 
Snow. 1847. 

Tub life of the noble Williams, by 
Mr. Pront, has already established itself 
in the affections of the religious public. 
We hail with great satisfaction this pub¬ 
lication of it at a cheap price, though in 
a styl^ Buflicientlv elegant and attractive 
to please all but tfie most fastidious tastes. 
Would that this heart-stirring narrative 
were in the hands of all the members of 
our churches I We know of nothing 
wh^ch could contribute more, under the 
divine blesging, to keeping alive within 
them a fervid zeal for Ae missionary 
^ork, and an abiding confidence in its 
results. 

Dumfrks Series of Tracts, Nos. 1—6. 

An admirable series; distinct in state¬ 
ment, sound in theology, pointed in 
Rppe^, pleasing in style, and altogether 
greatly adapted to do good. Every pas¬ 
tor might with advantage have a few of 
them by him for circulation. 

BOOHS BECBIVED AND OENEltALLT 

apphotbd. ' 

ISoo Sermms preached in Mare-^Street 
Chapely ^oAneyy in comequence of die 
decease of Mrs, Cox^ who departed this 
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ItYe Smtemb^r 18/A,. 1846. 1. Yhs 

yunerat Strmon» 3 . The Tribulatwn of 
Paul, By Daniel ICatterns. 6vo. pp. 

36. London: J, Snow. 1S46, 

The Influence ^ Literary Pursuita on the 
Christian Ministry: an Address to the 
Students of Stepney College, By 


AAJilliam Jones. 8vo. pp. 36. Don- 
don: Jackson and Walrord. 1646. 

A Selection of Puesuyts of iScry<«r« for 
Young Persons to commit to Memory. 
By the Rev. William Brown, M.D. 
18mo. pp. 36. Bdinburgh! Oliphant 
and Sons. 


CHRONICLE. 


I.— Death of M. Boouat, of Rolle. 
—The readers of this Jonrnal will learn 
with regret that the excellent and de¬ 
voted pastor whose name stands at the 
head of this notice, and whose contribu¬ 
tions have so recently enriched our pages, 
is no more. “ He was called to his rest 
on Sabbath the 7 th of March last, during 
the interval between the morning and 
afternoon services, lu the forenoon he 
had preached with unusual impressive¬ 
ness and unction on death; presenting 
to his audience a series of grand pictures 
of eternity succeeding t'mc, and of the 
life of heaven coming to supersede this 
brief earthly being, lie spoke somewdiat, 
also, oi the terrors of death; but what he 
dwelt on chiefly was the victory achieved 
over death by the Saviour, with the 
hopes and consolations thence arising to 
the believer. A short time after, whilst 
taking some repose aRer the exertion of 
the morning, he passed sweetly away 
from this world to God, and entered on 
the possession of those unseen blessings 
which for a long time ho had not ceased 
to think of and desire. He laboured 
much and suffered much, but God privi¬ 
leged him to be an instrument of blessing 
to many souls; and now that he is 
removed from earth, his writings, no le6s 
solid than edifying, remain to speolf and 
to instruct. His death hasacalled foi*th 
from M. Malan one of those exquisite 
hymns which escape from his heart whqn- 
cver he is deeply moved; it is entitled 
* Quoiqu* il soit mort sa voix nous parle.**’ 
(Though dead his voice still speaks to us.) 
Le Semeur^ 315/ March^ 1847. The death 
of M. Rochat is a serious loss to ^ho 
Congregational Churches of Switzerland. 
Yor an account of his sufferings and ser¬ 
vices in the cause of truth, the reader is 
referred to Dr. Alexander's Switserland 
and the Swiss Churches, 

II.— COKYBBSIOK OF A SOLDIER IN 
Tnoia.—[T he following deeply int^est- 
ing narrative has been communicated to 


us by Mr. Campbell, of Albany-Street 
Chapel, Edinburgh, who received it in a 
letter from our much beloved friend, Mr. 
J. S. WardlalW, Bellary. It is an ex¬ 
tract from the report given by Mr. Elavel, 
the pastor of the native Tamul church 
at Bellary, a man of whom Mr. Wardlaw 
says: ‘*1 know no one whose individual 
exertions have beep more extensively 
beneficial in India, or wlio has hod a 
larger number of seals to his ministry.**] 

“ For the eni^uragemcnt of those who 
labour in the vineyard of God, and who 
arc feeble instruments in scattering the 
precious seed of divine truth in the dark 
and benighted parts of the world, I desire 
to record the following incident. I hum¬ 
bly trust it may tend to strengthen their 
faith, to animate their hope, to enlarge 
their charity, and cause them to feel that 
thougii they may not seo immediately 
the fruit of their exertions, they have 
not ‘ laboured in vain, nor spent their 
strength for nought and in vain.’ 

“On the 17tli of January, 1846, when 
I and the catechists were assembled ia 
ray house for the purpose of conversa¬ 
tion about the duties connected with the 
church, an individual came to the door 
and sent a messcuger to say, that he 
would be glad to see me. I was sorry 
that I could not leave the business with 
which I was engaged, and sent a reply 
requesting him to coll at some other 
time. He then desired the person to 
tell me, that as the regiment to which 
he belonged was on its route to another 
part of the country, and as he had come 
a distance of some miles for the express 
purpose of seeing me, he was anxious to 
obtain an interview. I accordiusly dis- 
*continued what 1 was doing, ana asked 
him to come in. As soon Knfie saw me 
the tears stood in his eyes, but in his 
aspect he appeared cheerAil and happy. 
He shook me-heartily by the hand, and 
said, ‘ Do you know me, Sir? * I replied, 

* Friend, I do n^t rcTnember having seen 
you before,'and asked him his name. 
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‘ My name,” he replied, ^ ^ John Wilkin¬ 
son. I was a dramxner when yon saw 
me last, bat now I am a drum-major.' 

I asked him to come in and take a chair. 
As soon as he had seated himself, ho 
said, ‘Thanks be to (xod that I have 
been spared to see yon again in the 
ilesh, and although you do not know 
that God has blessed your labours, I 
rejoice to inform you that 1 and my wife 
have been the fruit of your exertions. 
We both wished g^atly to see you once 
more, but my wife, before she could 
realize her fondly cherished desire, 
died in Christ, very happily. I regret 

that she was not spared to satisfy the 

longing which she had tjp express her 
gratitude to you. Through my poor 
mstrumentality several of the East In¬ 
dians and natives belonging to my corps 
have had their eyes enlightened by our 
gracious God, ana are walking at present 
very consistently. A few have left the 
corps, having been pensioned, and reside 
in different parts of the country, where, 

1 believe, they are doir% good.” I then 
asked him where he had seen me, and 
where he had heard me preach the gos¬ 
pel. He replied, ‘In the year 1833, 
when 1 came on duty with a company 
of men to Humpee, at the time of the 
festival, to prevent disturbances, 1 heard 
you preach to the heathen near the 
Tombuddra river, and accompanied you 
with others to your dwelling. On your 
way thither you turned to look at the 
people who were following you, and saw 
me. After distributing tracts and por¬ 
tions of scripture to them, and desiring 
them 'to take leave, you kindly asked 
me to stay. You then talked to me 
more than an hour and a half, about 
the thin^ of God, and brought the 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the Bedeemer of 
sinners, to my heart, and the Lord has 
blessed all that you said to me. On my 
return home, 1 felt convinced that 1 was 
a sinner, and stood in need of a Savionr. 
When I thought of my former days, I 
Avas deeply grieved at my wickedness. 
I sought the forgiveness of God for my 
numberless sins, through Christ, and 
prayed to Jesus to be my Saviour, I 
entreated God to grant me his grace that 
1 might believe in the name of his Son. • 
He has her? merciful to me ever since. 
He has preserved me from all danger. 
He loves me as his child, and my dear 
Saviour has always been lovely to me. 
I study the Bible, and hope that I im¬ 
prove day to day in acquaintance 
with the scriptures. I* endeavour to 


spend my time profitably by reading to 
those who are ignorant of the Bible, and 
the Lord has blessed my poor and feeble 
efforts. Several have been brought to 
fear God, and to love the Saviour, and 
remain steadfast in the faith. Once 
a-week 1 used to conduct a religious 
service with them. After I had heard 
Christ preached at Humpee, I came 
home to Bellary, and told my wife that 
God had done great things for my soul, 
and that the man who was in the habit 
of coming to our corps, and speaking to 
the Protestants, and who, wo thought, 
deceived tbo people, had been made tho 
instrumont of much good to me. My 

wife waited till you came to the corps 
again, and stood at a distance to bear 
you speak to tho people. After listen¬ 
ing to your discourse she returned and 
said to me, ‘1 never heard such good 
and sensible things as that man preaches. 
I believe all that he says is true, and 1 
feel confident that through God. Jesus 
will be the Saviour of my soul.’ Imme¬ 
diately after this our corps received 
orders to leave Bellaiy for Palamcottah, 
so that 1 had no opportunity then of 
conversing with you; but from that 
hour, dear Sir, the Messing of God rested 
upon us. We served God, aud lived 
peaceably and happily together. In the 
course of time we were ordered from 
Palamcottah to Moulmcin, from thence 
to Cuddapab, at which station my dear 
wife, having served God faithfully, de¬ 
parted this life, and slept in Jesus. She 
died ff very happy death, and has left 
an example of Christian piety to those 
who survive. She very often spoke 
about you, but as I have said, her desire 
to see you was not gratified. Her 
motherless children are with me. They 
a^e, I trust, growing in the fear of the 
Lord ; and my prayer is, that God may 
keep^hem from eveiy danger, and bring 
them up for^is glory.* 

“ While he narrated these interesting 
fabts, the catechists, and several of the 
members of the church were present, 
and rejoiced greatly to hear of the good¬ 
ness of God. As soon as he had finished, 
I desired those who were present to 
kneel and join with mo in giving humble 
thanks to God for his marvellous mercy 
to his creatures. After prayer I asked 
our dear ft-iend to come wiui his chil¬ 
dren and spend the ensuing day with 
me, and mentioned at the same time, 
that we would have a prayer meeting 
with tho Christian brethren. He siu^ 
ho would be very glad to comply with 
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my request, but that it was not in his 
power, as the regiment was prepared for 
war, and obliged to march next morning 
at fbar o'clock* I and the Christian 
^ends were extremely sorry to part 
with him so soon, and commended him 
and his motherless children to the great 
Head of the church, imploring him to 
be his guar^an and guide. Wo parted 
with tears. His last words were, ‘ My 
dear father, if we should not meet on 
earth again, I humbly hope that we 
shall meet where we shall part no more 
-^in heaven;* and added, looking round 
on all the Christian hrothron present, 
*pray for me and my children.’" 

III._Mi88ioKm Efforts ik India. 

—“It is a great error to suppose that 
the people of India are so sensitive upon 
the subject of their religion, either 
Hindu or Mohammedan, as to suffer no 
approach of controversy, or to encounter 
adverse opinions with no other argu¬ 
ments than insurrection and murder. 
On the contrary, great latitude of belief 
and practice has always prevailed 
amongst them, and especially amongst 
the troops, in whose ranks will be found 
scceders of various denominations from 


the orthodox systems. It was not, there¬ 
fore. the dllsemination of Christian 
doctrines that excited the an^ appre¬ 
hensions of the Sipahis on toe melan¬ 
choly ocwion which has called for these 
observations, nor docs it appear that any 
unusual activity in the propagation of 
those doctrines was exercised by Christian 
missionaries at the period of its occur¬ 
rence. It was not conversion which the 
troops dreaded, it was compulsion; it 
was not the reasoning or persuasion of 
the missionaiy which they feared, hut 
the arbitrary interposition of authority. 
They believed, ol course erroneously, 
that the government was about to com¬ 
pel them to become Christians, and they 
resisted compulsory conversicn by Yio- 

lence and bfoodshed. The lesson is one 
tof great seriousness, and should never be 
lost sight of as long as the relative posi¬ 
tion of the British government and its 
Indian subjects remains unaltered. It is 
not enough that«tbe authority of the 
ruling power should never interpose in 
mailers of religious belief, it should 
careliilly avoid furnishing grounds of 
suspicion that it intends to interfere."— 
WiUon^s History of India. 


CONGEEGATIONAL UNION ANNIVERSARY. 


Thb meetings of the thirty-fiffh anniversary of the Union commenced with a 
meeting for prayer in Ward Chapel, Dundee, on Tuesday, the 13th ult., at seven 
o’clock, a.m. This meeting was well attended, and proved a pleasing as well as 
becoming prelude to the engagements of the anniversary. 

At half-past ten o’clock, a meeting of the Committee of the Scottish Ck>ngrega- 
tional Fund for Widows and decayed Pastors was held in Ward Chapel Vestry, 
when the business for the year was transacted. The applications were carefully 
considered—the grants made—and the accounts, duly audited, were produced, 
showing a considerable increase ii^ the stock. The secretary was instructed to 
report to the members of the Fund at the public breakfast to be held on the 
following morning. ^ 


At twelve o'clock the General Committee of the Glasgow Theological Academy 
was convened in the same place. A goodly number of the brethren were present, 
by whom the most lively interest in the welfare of the Institution was shown. The 
report of the Tutors as to the work done by the students during the current session, 
and the diligence and proficiency of the students, was in the highest degree satis¬ 
factory. Mr, Thohboit, in preseifting his Beport, took occasion to lay before the 
meeting a statement of the views of ministerial education with which he had entered 
upon the oflAce of Resident Tutor of the Academy. This statement met with a 
most cordial response from ^e assembled brethren; and Mr. ThomscATWas requested 
to i*ead it before the PubUc Meeting in the evening. 


The Board for the liquidation of Debt on Chapels met at two o'clock, and was 
well attended by members from all the districts. Dr. Paterson, the Convener, in the 
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Chair. As a Report was recently printed and circulated, it is only_ n^essary to say 
.here, that the collection W the subscriptions for the third year is in satisfactory 
progress, and when completed will, ft is hoped, exceed the amount collected last 
•year. On the whole,^ the result of the zealous labours of the Board, so for as that 
appears, is most gratifying. Qhnrches requiring no aid from the Free Fund hare 
paid debts, since the scheme was formed, to the amount of ^3180; other churches 
expecting aid from the Board have actually raised j£ 3277, and are engaged to make 
up this sum to jC 6000. There is an improvement in this department of the scheme 
since last Report, and the promise of a still greater increase; hut, after all, the 
churches having debt of their own must be stimulated to do moro than this to 
provide the proportion they are to pay, that the work may be done within the 
specified period, that is, in the course of this present year. 

The amount paid into the Free Fund is now altogether about 46000, and when 
the subscription for this year is completed, it is confidently expected it will exceed 
47000. But here, also, there is a deficiency; the amount originally estimated as 
necessary being 49000. It must, however, bo taken into account that some of the 
cases for which the estimate was made have, in the interval, been provided for, 
and BO far as* an opinion can be safely expressed at present, it may be said the 
whole deficiency, taking in ‘ootli depaTtasents, is somewliere about iCSOOO. A great 
desire is felt, if possible, to mako up fins sum at onre and promptly, that the 

distribution may take place with certainty, and the extinction of these debts he 
accomplished in 1847. The first thing to he done is to get the churches expecting 
assistance and behind in providing the necessary proportion, to increase their own 
efibrts. It was agreed to appeal to them again by special letters and visits, and a 
sub-committee was named for this purpose, and to make due preparation for the 
general meeting in October next, when arrangements will be made for the distribu¬ 
tion. An interesting report was read on tlic state of the Title Deeds of twenty- 
three chapels submitted to Mr. Gibson, and a sub-committee was named to act with 
him in bringing the result of his opinion before the Board at the expected meeting 
before the distribution is made. 

In the meantime it is earnestly recommended to churches that have not sub¬ 
mitted the title deeds of their chapels to inspection, to do so immediately, by 
sending them to John Gibson, jun. Esq., W.S., 12 Charlotte-Street, Edinbuigh. Mr, 
Swan was requested to act idong with Mr. Stewart as secretary to the Board. 


GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 

Thb Annual Meeting of the supporters of this Institution was held on the even¬ 
ing of Tuesday the I3th ult., in Ward Chapel; Mr. Heniy Wight of Edinburgh 
in the CJiair. On no former occasion has a larger meeting of the friends of the 
Academy assembled to celebrate its Anniversary; and never, perhaps, were the 
proceeding more fraught with general interest. The manly bearing of the chair¬ 
man, and his cordial testimony in favour of the benefits of this Institution—the fine 
tone of chastened, yet elevated feeling inspired by the opening speech of Mr. Knowles, 
the admirable statements of the tutors, the appropriate, wise, and gi'aceful remarks 
of Dr. Bedford, and the energetic appeals of Sftiith and the other spe^ers, 
conspired to inspire and sustain a degree of interest whigh the opening meeting of 
our Anniversary has not often exhibited. ' We are happy to be able to lay before 
our readers the following report of the speeches delivered on this occasion. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Mr. MacRobert. The Chairman, in 
proceeding to introduce the business of the evening, said he could not refrain from 
giving utterance to certain feelings which this Anniversary had excited in his mind. It 
was ten years since he liad been present at any meetings of the friends of the Union 
or Academy in Dundee; in the first instance, engagements, and afterwards absence 
from Scotland, having precluded his being so. He could not but look back over 
these ten years and feel deeply affected by the changes which had transpired among 
jtheir bretnrett-^uring the interval. Ten years was a largp portion of a mmi*8 life, 
and when we come to look back on it, we see much to fill us with solemn reflection, 
•and much to stimulate ua to increased activity. Of the brethren wher were assem¬ 
bled at Dundee ten years ago. how many were not there now I Some had gone to 
tbeir‘'mt knd reward, and others had removed to spheres of labour in the south. 
It iros plesMUit to see so many still remaining. Let the lapse of riiese years 
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remind such of the worth of time^ and the great importance of following the good 
example of those who have gone before, by being heiflrtily engaged in works that 
like theirs are good, and of which the fhiiC will never pass away. Met for the 
bofliness of the Glasgow Theological Academy, ho could not refrain from expressing 
his deep sense of the importance, the growing importance of such institutions, thongh 
in regard to this subject he felt in a sense as one bom out of due time. He hfid 
never enjoyed the privile^^ of attending a theological institution, and therefore he 
could not help feeling a little out of place, as it were, in occupying the chair on such 
an occasion. At the same time, the more he observed the more was he impressed 
with a sense of the vast utility and necessity of such institutions. He thought 
every one must see that th^ were not only of advantage, but that they were 
absolutely necessary, especial^ in the present time, to the very existence of the 
churches of Christ. There seemed to be a manifest and wide spread feeling in the 
minds both of ministers and others upon this subject. In magazines, in pamphlets, 
in journals, at public meetings, the question of the due education of the rising min¬ 
istry was discussed. Much mougbt was evidently turned to the subject, and he felt 
assured that from this much good would result. A tide had set in^ be would not 
take it upon him to say whether its tendency was wholly good or not, which pointed 
towards the requirement of large attainm^is on the pdrt of those who would occupy 
the place of preachers of the gospel. He felt exceedingly satisfied with mnch that 

he had listened to in the Committeo that day on this subject from the tutors. 

He believed that to make men good preachers was one thing, to make them great 
scholars was another; and though these two might frequently be joined, they were 
often found separate. It gave him great satisfaction to fiml that the tutors were 
bent upon sending forth good preachers—men who should be useful to the churches 
and to souls. Whatever else was aimed at, this certainly should be first. 

The secretary, Mr David Russell, then read the Re^iert for the past year, after 
which the first resolution was moved and seconded. 

Mr. KxownES, in moving this motion, said—When I rise to make this motion, 
I have vividly recalled the scene I witnessed when, on a previous occasion, I stood 
on the same spot to move a similar resolution. Then there sat Mr. Ewing, who 
rose after me, and by his sweet silvery tones, and affectionate affecting appeals, 
breathing the atmosphere of the heaven to which he was hastening, he warmed and 
melted our hearts. But he is not there now; he has left us for the better land: and, 
when we follow him in meditation, must we not exclaim,—My father, my father; 
the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof. Then there sat Dr. Wardlaw; 
thank God he is stUI with us to enlighten and guide our deliberations; and you will 
cordially respond to the earnest vfiSi that he may be long spared for an unceasing 
blessing to our Academy and the churches. Then there sat my tried and trusted 
friend Mr. Watson, to whom our churches arc inexpressibly indebted. Right 
before me there sat Mr. McKean; little did ho, littlo did wo then anticipate he 
was so soon to be cut oft by the hand of violence in a for distant island of the sea. 
These and other true and warm hearted friends of oar benevolent societies, are not 
now seen amongst ns: yet, if the spirits of departed saints are ever permitted to 
revisit this world, and review the scenes of their previous labours and joys, will 
they not especially desire to be pre^nt at those meetings which were to them days 
of heaven upon earth? Wliy irthy we not suppose they may be with us this even- 
iug, looking down upon our proceedings with intense earnestness, and would if they 
could address us—cheer ns onward in the coarse they sanctioned by their revered 
example. However this supposition may be regarded by others, to me on such 
occasions it is delightful, solemnising, and stimulating. Yet it may bo objected, 
what has this to do with your subject? It has very much to do with a proposal of 
approbation* of our Theological Academy. Those beloved fathers and brethren 
whoso visible absence we mourn, were devotedly attached to this Institution; thc^ 
avowed to us frequently their dSep conviction of its importance; they gave to it 
their time, their talents, their money, and their prayers They have left it to us 
with kindred institutions, ns their legacy; and the recollection of wjiat they were, 
and what they did, and where they now are, should powcrfull/constrain ns to 
foster careful^ what they prized so highly, and be followers of them who are now 
inheriting tile promises. 

After this long introduction, permit me now to make a fow brief remarks on the 
various topics mentioned in this resolution 

And first,—I move the adoption of the Report yoji. have read. It is a plaiit, 
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and succinct, and eompleta statement, detailing in terse and emphatic terms all 
that is requisite to be kno^n of the snl^ect of which it treats. It is, 1 think you 
will admit, an able Report, creditable the promising son of a worthy and respected 
father. And here 1 may_ be allowed to avow that to such as I, who, whether 
we will or not, are denominated old men, and sometimes ftthers, to such as I who 
must be aware we must soon transmit the standard we have upborne for yean to 
the hands of younger men; to ns it is most exhilarating to see the sons of standard- 
bearers rising up to dll their parents* place in the ran^ of the Redeemer's armv; 
to witness our ever living Head instead of the fathers taking the children, to make 
them noble princes in the earth. 

Kent, 1 move the thanks of this meeting to the Tutors of our Academy. That 
we have such distinguished men among us, so richly qualified by natural-and 
acquired talents for the momentous office, and that they have been disposed to 
undertake the onerous and responsible charge is surely matter for fervent gratitnde 
to the God of all grace, who has miule them all they are,—to bar exalted Lord, 

who, When he ascended up on high, gave gills to men, for the work or the ministrj, 

for the fitting of the saints for the work of the ministry. While to the great source 
of all good oar praise is especially due, we ought also to express our gratitude to 
his instruments. The very Viamc of Oi^Wardlaw’ has been a tower of strength to 
our Academy, for be has not only a British, but an European and American 
reputation for high theological attainments. In the instructions he cotnmunicatea 
to our young brethren, transparent, yet rich, clear, full, sound, we place unlimited 
confidence. His present colleague, our junior tutor, is also possessed of great 
and suitable qualifications; and we fondly hopd" and earnestly desire the mantle 
of Elijah may rest on Elisha. Our gifted brethren richly deserve the annual 
expression of our gratitude. This is not flattery, it is not mere words of course; is 
it not the genuine expression of the sentiments and feelings of our minds and hearts ? 
Nor is this an useless ceremony. Our brethren are men as well as Christians; 
they have human feelings as well as Christian privileges; and who knows not the 
powerful influence of the avowed approbation of those we esteem, to encourage 
persevering diligence ? Yon will join with me in tendering to our respected tutors 
our gratitude for the past and our confidence for the future. 

You will have observed the Committee congratulate the churches on their having 
been able to obtain the services of Mr. Thomson as Resident Tutor; that congra¬ 
tulation, with my whole heart and soul, I most cordially echo. 1 deem it a veiy 
speciid providence that, circumstanced as we were, wo had such a man at hand, and 
disposed to undertake the office. I will not expatiate on the peculiar qualifications 
of my young friend in his presence, yet I may advert to two not generally observable 
—his great capability of communicating the extepsive information he possesses, 
and his power of fining at once the reverence and the affection of the students. 
These have been already demonstrated by experience; and these and other qualifi¬ 
cations, we are persuaded, will appear increasingly conspicuous. We hesitate not 
to avow our firm and growing conviction that Mr. Thomson will prove a great 
acquisition to our Theological Academy. 

Suffer mo now, in conclusion, to press the claims of this useful Institution on 
your affections, your contributions, and your prayers. It is in entire accordance 
with our professed principles. We believe an unconverted ungodly ministry will 
be a bane, and a curse, and a snare. We believe the person who desires the 
ministry merely as a genteel employment, will prove a des^ weight on a relimous 
society—a suitable instrument of the enemy to ruin never-dying souls. We bmieve 
that no hnman education, that nothing but the grace of God can make a right- 
hearted minister of Christ. We believe a preacher of the gospel, to be a successful 
preacher, must be a labourer, a workman whose heart is in his work, who would 
prefer to wear out, to rust out. We believe both divine and human education are 
requisite to form pastors who shall be workmen need not be ashamed, qualified 
to exhibit the atoning cross in all its aspect^ and attractions, and bearings—able to 
gi^ every oi^^is portion of meat in due season, to convince or silence gainsayart. 
Those sentimrats are embodied in the plans, and objects, and tuition of otir 
Aeademy, and it has already been extennvely nsefuL We have bad to deplore 
iiwkiie disappointments; what machinery wrought by human hands' but is ever 
li^le to these? Yet from this Institution there nave gone forth a number of pious, 
and able, and faithful lid>oureTS,who have been ffivoum with a measure of success, 
to procliw through the leqgth and breadth of Scotland, Christ and liim crucified 
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as the only foundation of the hope of law-condemned simiers and bnild up believers 
in their most holy faith. What would have bfeen the condition of not a few of our 
churches this day but for^e Academy? From it have gone forth learned and zealous 
men to plant the standaTO of the cross on the wilds of Siberia, the holy city of the 
Hindoos, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean 1 It is as necessary now for our 
churches and for the world as over. But we want more men, more money, and a 
groate^interest in your prayers, that teachers and taught may be all taught of God, 
who alone teacheth savingly and to profit. With those we shall, thank God, take 
courage, and go forward. We have not a little to discourage, but surely we have 
much more to encourage. It has been said, it is better to liave a constitution 
disposed to look at the bright side of things, than to be bom the heir of £10,000 
a-year. With somewhat of that disposition would 1 contemplate the future 
prospects of our denomination. £ would look more at the bright than at the dark 
side of things. It was remarked by a late prime minister of Britain, when, in one 

of thO darkest periods of tUo oxnpiro*H lii»tory^ some of hi(» colloa^ucs apokc in a tone 

of despondency, “ As for me, I have always marched under the banner of hope, and 
1 will never desert it.” And thus we have far more reason for animating hope, 
than for paralysing despair. Let us be but true to ouf avowed principles—let us 
honestly work them out—let us practically evince their legitimate influence, and 
we or our successors shall see better days, times of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord, and have triumphantly to exclaim, “The Lord hath done great things for 
us, whereof wo are glad.” 

The resolution was seconded % John Baxter, £s(p,.Dundee. The chairman 
having tendered to Dr Wardlaw and Mr. Thomson the thanks of the meeting, Mr. 
Thomson after apologising for addressing the meeting first, by stating that he did so 
by the express desire of Dr. Wardlaw, and acknowledging the thanks which had 
been tendered to him, proceeded to re^ the following statement, being part of what 
he had previously laid before the committee. • 

In proceeding to make report as one of the stated tutors of this Institution, 1 would 

beg leave In the first place, to express the grateful flense which 1 entertain of the higo honour 
which my brethren have conferred upon me by appointing me to this office. Had I not esteemed 
the honour to be a very high one Indeed, connected with a sphere of the greatest useAiluess, and 
involving duties of nre-oroinent Importance, 1 could not have felt myself warranted, nor should 
1 have been Induced, to give up the oversight of a people whom 1 dearly loved, whose spiritual 
welfare I earnestly desired, ana many of whom were tenderly attached to me, 1 may be permitted 
to allude to the reasons which had weight with mv own mind in acceding to your invitation, 
and also the view 1 took of the office when I accepted it. As to the reasons:—It was a very general 
persuasion, both in the Committee and among the churches, and one which I shared, that It 
was most desirable to have the dutiesof the office in question, not divided among several brethren, 
butasslgnedtooneasbefora One esteemed brother, admirably qualified for the office, but who did 
not agree with that view, had declined the acceptance of it when pressed upon him—declined It 
in the most noble and selAden^lng nlknner, and such as left It hopeless to press him lurther. It 
was plainly foreseen that tho plan of the two previous years could not be carried out again; and 
matters stood thus when 1 was solicited at the July meeting, unanimouslyt so fkr as thote present 
were concerned, to undertake the office, and consequently to resign my pastoral charge. The 
inducements which 1 felt to comply with this call, consisted in the strong liking wbicn I have 
for this kind of work—the real e^oyment which my engagement with the eiasa had yielded me, 
during the two previous sessions; but especially in my conviction that the main source of our 
prosperity lies here—in the Academy; and that In the quiet secluded exercises of the class-room, 
unattractive and undistinguished as theygnay seem to be, is to be found the ultimate spring of 
the strength, the resources, and the triumph that can be brought into public view. But this last 
consideration, while, viewed in one w^y. It was an inducement, was also fitted to excite appre¬ 
hension and doubt in my mii^. I was conscious, and am still conscious, that 1 do not possess 
the amount of learning, nor toe measure of experience and skill, that ought to be possessed by 
him who holds such an office. But I knew the power of diligence: 1 felt assured that gesolute 
effort could certainly compass a great deal of what was wanting, in time; and I could not doubt 
but that deficiency tor some period would he equitably excused by those, who had tbeMiBeUes 
called me to the work, when not soliciting nor expecting it Some, however, may be of opinion 
that the office embraces so many departments, that it is quite vain to think of any man being 
oon^tent to give instruction In them all. Undoubtedly, if what were demanded, or If what were 
needed in our churches, were, that a tutor should be qualified to give a fUll course of scientific 
training In all the departments of S^crad Philology, ExMesla, Blblloat Introduction, and Criti¬ 
cism, together with Church History, Uomlletles, and Pastoral Science, the person to whom 
such labours were proposed, might well stand aghaat It would be wisdom then to despair and 
to decllna To essay the attempt would argue such presumption, and luoli Ignorance of the field 
to be explored, aa would be the most decided proofs of ^sdoallfleatlon fer thfework. But my 
views or the office are much more humble and contracted. 1 never thought orour Academy as 
a Untveratty of Theological Science. 1 do not think this was the original oonoeption of It. 
The work to which most of our ministers have to look forward, does not demand attalnnu-nts 
that are, properly apeakhig, either extensive or profound. 1 have always been averse to exag¬ 
gerated views of the learning necessary for a mimster. Not that I plead for small or soperflelal 
aoqifirements. I think that every minister ehould have bis mind r^iy well-informed, wdl.oultU 
vated, wetl-aoqnalnted with the original acriptufes, and with sound divinity: that he should be 
acoQstomed to the exerolae of a aober, vigoroua, OMmneiMsiiih orltlelam—aooustomed to Juet 
thinking, and continued •elf.eduoatipit—acquainted with men aa well os with bookit and able to 
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ffrspple with the liring mind Mfore him~-ln Btaort. that he ahonld hK9^90und$iuff\n him. and senae 
and earneatnesf to give that stuff a popuiar, telling form. Now I thought that by the blesBlng 
of Ood upon my own dlllgenpe, t might be able to do something towdras helping men of the 
fight kind to shape themseWes after such a models and though c^fessedly a j^at, It did not 
seem to me, an impossible thing* Perhaps I do not speak modestly aiough, tmt isay honestly all 
that 1 think on this point, that we may understand each other: and, therefore, you see at onM. 
both all the modesty* and all the presumption that is in me. I say plainly, I not—1 hardly 
hope to be—a iennifd man; 1 do not wish to make the students learnM men. The insufiBclenoj 
of the basis that la laid before they came to us, precludes the hope of their being made so, in 
general. 1 want to see them good, earnest preachers; neither deolaimers, nor drivellers; but 
men who have something to say, and who know how to say It^wbo understand how to 
•p9Qk to tk« purpout which 1 have often told ^em is the right meaning of the much-ahnsed term 
** Eloquence:'*—men who have good treasure In their minds, and fire in their souls, and life In 
their words, and Christ for their message, and his glory for their aim. Whatever I can do towards 
pointing them to such an issue of tboir studies, shall oe done. These are, in brief, my views of 
the duties which 1 have undertaken. 

Dr. Wardlaw then briefly addressed the meeting. He expressed his entire con¬ 
currence in the views of Mr, Tliomson, his continued interest in the Institution, 
his readiness to devote himself to its service so long os he should be requested to 
do so by the churches, and his full satisfaction with the conduct and progress of the 
students during the present session; and concluded hy returning for the thirty-third 

time since he oecarae conntfeted with the Academy, his thanks for the thanks of it» 

friends, , 

The second resolution was moved by Dr. Redfoed of Worcester, who said, — 
When I look at the clock, I am almost disposed to do nothing but read the resolu¬ 
tion ; but,I suppose you would not he satisfied if J was simply to read the resolution 
and sit down. Perhaps I may be excused in%ccupying a short portion of the 
evening, considering that I am a stranger among you: yet I cannot be a stranger 
among Christians, and especially among Christians of the same denomination—and 
I am not a stranger pera'mally to some of my revered brethren on the platform. 
Still this is the first time that 1 have ever appeared at a meeting of the Academy, 
or of the Congregational Union. The speeches which have been given have been 
somewhat retrospective. One speaker has gone back ten years, and Dr. Wardlaw 
has gone as far back as thirty-three years. 1 cannot go back os far os he, but 1 
can go back as for as many. X can remember, and others on the platform perhaps 
can remember—I was then a student at the college of Glasgow—when tlie Tlieolo- 
gical Institution was founded. I always felt a very lively interest in the stability 
and prosperity of the Congregational Churches in Scotland, and it is a fact that 
when this Institution was founded, as many of you are well aware, it was the only 
hope that remained to these churches of retaining their standing—those helps being 
cut off which at one time existed, and your churches thrown, as it were, on their 
own resources. After the withdrawment of thosq helps, the Academy had been 
the great means, under Providence, of maintaining the churches. Those who can 
remember the state of the churches in 1811, at the establishment of the Institution, 
and their state this day,—though they are not all we wish—still when we compare 
their state this day with what it was then, wo have great cause of congratulation— 
great cause for thanksgiving to God that his blessing has been on the Academy and 
on the churches. A healthy feeling has been maintained between the churches 
and the Academy. I concur with the opinidn that .this Institution ought to bo 
under the control of the churches—that it ought %o b*e maintained only so long as 
it answers the purpose of producing efficient ministers; and when it fails to do that, 
the sooner it declines the better. A little allusion has been made to us in the 
south^awing away your ministers. I believe there is some truth in the remark, 
bttlfvn^ is this the case? 1 am afraid that you laymen, (I hope you will excuse 
the remark) when you get a minister to your wishes, do not treat him so well as 
you ought, else the knot would not be so easily loosed. Do not blame your poor 
minister for going south when he was perh^s half starved in the north. There are 
ministers in some of your Congregational Chnrcnes living on very small stipends. 
If you will enga^ to come up to the English standard—to keep your pastors in the way 
liiey should then I will engage that we shall not be able to induce them 

to come sou^" That is not the whole, though. Our worthy brother thought von 
had a claim on the south on this account; but he did not tell all the truth. That 
excellent tutor whom you have recently got comes from the south. *'l'rue, ho is a 
Sebtehman by birth, but, if 1 maybe allowed to use the expression, we in the south 
furbisl^ him up; and 1 hope he wUl prove all in the course of years that your 
seniot tutor has been. ^ 

1 suppose fou all believe that the gospel is to he much more extensively spread 
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than it hail ever yet been. Who can imagine«that thoae strong expressions in scrip 
taro, whether in theOld or New Testament, regarding the gospel, are accomplished m 
onr day. Interpreting these in their most limited sense, it could never be that they 
would be satisded by what has been done by the spread of the gospel in our land, or 
in our day. Oh no. 1 look forcomething better, when 1 recall the prophecies, **for 
the earth shall be full of the Imowledgc of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.’* 
After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, fend write 
it in their hearts, and will be their Go*!, and they shall bo my people. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying. 
Know the Lord; for they shall all know me. from the least unto the greatest of them.” 
Such shall be the fulness—the extent of the spread of the gospel. Not to repeat 
the prophecies, let us lay it down as an acknowledged fact that tlierc is to be a far 
greater spread of the gospel than there ever has been, both abroad and at home. 
Abroad depends on home. How is this spread of the gospel to be accomplished ? 
It cannot be by the world. It would not if it could. It cannot if it would. It 
must depend on tlio people of God, and the church. Their provinccis to provide 
the Ittfitrumentality. The spreading of the gospel, and accomplishing of the prophe¬ 
cies must be with the churcu. There can lianlly be a diversity of opinion ou that 

point—that this is the province of believers, their prime and conscientious duty, 
and that the Lord expects them to do it, and has assigned it to them as part of their 
duty. Then the question may arise out of that, and has ai’isen, by what means is the 
church to spread the gospel ? Is k to be by the means now in use, or are we to look 
for something extraordlnaiy in the latter days of the churSi ? Some people are 
undervaluing the present means—they pause in expectation of something better, 
looking for a recurrence of the extraordinary gifts of apostolic age; and are 
saying that the gospel will never be fully spread until GfSa is pleased to restore the 
apostolic age of miracles and signs. I am quite assured of this, that if they indulge 
that idea they arc in error. Why should they undervalue the ordinary means, 
why pause and say these are altogether useless? because the parties who are 
expecting such an interposition and arc looking for such extraordinary signs, arc 
persons who in place of working are lying by and waiting. They may be devout— 
I judge them not. They wait for God, and would not take the work out of God’s 
hand. But such conduct does not seem in harmony with scripture. It is not any 
more in harmony with the apparent designs of Providence, nor yet when viewed in 
connection with God’s course of procedure. It appears to me that wo should use 
the arm, though human, though weak—that we ought to use the arm which God 
hath given ns, rather than say, wait till God uses his own arm. This is the position 
in which we are placed. Christ instituted the gospel ministry—let all remember 
that It AS Christ’s own ordinance; and the church in endeavouring tj> render 
that gospel ministry more efficient than it might otherwise be through weakness 
and incompetency, is surely working the work of God. In our denomination, 
men are not set apart for the ministry by parental pride, or the nmbitioi's fbelings 
of their own heart. There must be a clear call from God—a concurrence of marks 
ill the hands of God that he is pointed out for the work of the ministiy—what the 
Apostle describes as an aptness tp teach—a fitness for the work—all the piety, love 
to souls, love to God, q^sential to consecrate his services. When all these are 
bestowed, in the judgment of Christian friends, then is he to be brought forward 
as a pastor to the church, or to be a teacher and a tutor in our coUeges.^^here 
must be a concurrent testimony that this man is called hy God—by Providi^J^—rby 
inward views of the spirit moving him to love, and moving him to devote Dunself. 
In such cases, the church comes forward and says, let that yonng man have the full 
advantages of education, the reading of the scriptures in the original languages— 
all the opportunity necessary, thaff he may come forth not as a man-made minister, 
but as one who, cmled of God, has been fitted for the arduous work of the ministry. 
This is not alone a theoiy, but a practice of your church and of ours in the south; 
and this being so^ these are the means—the chief means God has appointed for the 
spread of the gospel. It does not appear to me that the world will ever be brought 
under the inJSuence of Christ, but by the preaching of the gospel. The world will 
never be converted by the written word. We are sure that the world will never 
be convert^ without tt; bat yet it mav belaid down as an equally just proposition, 
that the world will never be converted by the written word alone. They must go 
together. The ministry and Ae word are the means by which we must reach the 
ears and the heart. Let us take another st^ and remind ourselves that there is 
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still another essential in reji^rd te a gospel ministry^whatever may be the qnali- 
fications of the teachers and tutors, who are the instruments of brining them into 
the church, it still depends on the divine influence to prosper their labours—let ns 
never forget that in the present day. In our anxiety about education and about 
money, let us never overlook our entire dependencBT.on the glorious Trinity. You 
know something about ships here. You might have a vessel all fitted out for a 
voyage, her conrsewnarked out, her sails set, and all ready. She floats only on the 
water. There is no wind to fill her sails. She cannot move without a breeze. See 
that piece of machinery, the most complicated and' beautiful; bat where is the 
motive power ? You must first have the steam—the fire, before you can have any 
action, or any production. See that beautiful statue brought into tho feature of 
man. The statue is true to nature in every limb; but there is no motion in its 

limbs, no aigin in its eyes, no spcecii in iia Upsi it is coia m tn© wck ^ and not- 

withstanding its bcautys is still a mere lifeless clod. Such is the ministry without 
the influence of the Spirit. They arc like the ship that cannot sail, the machineiy 
that cannot move, the statue that cannot breathe. But this blessing of the Spirit’s 
influence is a matter of promise. We have it written, seek and ye shall receive; 
God giveth his spirit to them that ask it. Why is there not more of the Holy 
Spirit poured on the church and on the'ministry ? Because it is not asked. Be¬ 
cause prayer is not so attractive to people as some other things. Ah, how many 
love speech-making more than praying. This has been too much the case, and 
God is punishing us /or it at the present day. 1 think that in the midst of tho 
excitements of the age in which wo live, perhaps wc have somewhat overlooked the 
importance of prayer, for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Let us remember 
His promises are exceeding great. Let us plead for them in faith. God will hear 
the prayer of faith. Faitn especially respects the promises; this is the pillow on 
which it rests. Let us limit our faith to the promises of God, but let it never sink 
below them. Let it rise up to these promises, which are handed down by the 
hand of God to the church; and if the church trust in them she will he raised. 
I liope these remarks have not been altogether inappropriate. The training of 
young men for the ministry is a cause which we should all do our utmost to pro¬ 
mote. Those of us who are grey-headed, of course, look with deep interest on the 
rising generation ; and we trust our young brethren will not only equal us, but he 
by far our superiors in every Christian attainment, and that the Holy Spirit may 
pour out his blessing more copiously ou them than on us—that they may prove to 
be the salt of the age, and as a city that hath foundations. Three students have 
left the Academy last session, and been ordained, and there arc now only eight 
remaining. Let me impress on pious young men the duty of devoting themselves 
to the viork of the ministry. Let it not bo overlooked by talented young men, how 
groat is the moral dignity of the ministerial work. The fruit of all other work will 
ultimately perish, but the labour of the gospel minister will he brought to light, and 
all who have laboured faithfully in that work will he honoured of the great Lord. 
Think of this. It is a work which deserves tho best talents. It is a work which 
can amply employ the highest talents. The labours which occupy tho thoughts and 
minds of men for time will all be swallowed up; %but‘tho labour that is devoted to 
the ministry of Christ, will outlive time, and spread its yrork throughout eternity, 
providing a temple for the habitation of the divine Spirit. Oh, that the young would 
feel t^r hearts warm with love to their fellow creatures, and devote their talents 
to tnlSrork of tho ministry. 

The resolution was seconded by T)r. Alexander. He congratulated the friends 
of the Academy on the circumstances in which the Institution now stood, with all 
that had been wanting to it set in order, and a fair proportion of students connected 
with it. He expressed the deep gratification ^ith which he had listened to the 
paper read by Mr. Thomson—a paper which furnished indication of the zeal and 
sound scholarship of the writer, by the evidence it afibrded of his thorough estimate 
of the Just uii^i leaminc, os not in itself an end, but a mea%to something greatly 
more important. Mr. Thomson had spoken of himself as not a learned man; that 
needed exposition lest some should take it literally; the truth* walTlhat it took a 
man to acquire a great amount of red learning before he found Out that ho wap 
not he would call a great scholar, for the field of knowledge was so vast, that 
it was ontj after a man h^ penetrated a long way into it that he w^a in cirenm- 
stanceft tio si^r urith a certainty of what he was' siting, that he cbifld not hope to 
master all tfmt comes under the head of teaming. The speaker then dwelt upoh 
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tbe import&nGfs of young brethren m our churcbeB, whose talents and acquirements 
fitted them for ihe work of the ministTy, carefully pondering the dnty^ privilege, 
and honour of devoting themselves to this work. 

The third resolution, which related to the appointment of the Committee, was 
moved by Mr. Low of Forfar, who spoke very briefly, and seconded by Mb. Smith 
of Kingstown, who spoke to the following eflect:— 

1 am not quite disposed to agree with the idea of the mover, that there is nothing 
in this resolution, for if 1 had time, which 1 have not, I should ha\e gone with great 
pleasure through that list of venerated namevS. In doing so, 1 should have been 
carried back to the early days of your churches, and there would have been brought 
hafore my own mind and your minds, certain of those great and noble principles to 
which our friends and fathers in the heat of their blood, and in their younger years, 
stood forth to muintairi, and around which th^ are still ready to unite. If you 

will permit me, cs a stranger from another land, I will just fifty bftfOTG I Sit dOWn, 
that I would most earnestly wish that every young minister in Gotland—and every 
young minister elsewhere—and every student patting on the armour of the gospel 
—would well study the past fifty years of Scottish ecclesiastical history. 1 think I 
owe much of what little I know to such a study. By reading the life of GrevUle 
Ewing, and the number of events in his ftarly history, I have been veiy much 
encouraged. I am prepared to say, that so far as human models or human stan¬ 
dards are concerned, if we took these for our models and standards, we would go 
forth with the greater energy, attempting what these venerated men attempted and 
performed. Their principles we arc not be ashamed of now, ^ut would take them 
up afresh. There was not one of all the principles which they had cherished which 
they would wish to throw aside now—not even that which Wardlaw, Ewing, and 
Hnssell maintiiined amidst great opposition, viz., the voluntary principle. So far 
from being ashamed of that principle, we have reason to rcjoico that it is now taken 
up in practice by those very men who once trampled it in the dust. Let ns look 
well to our Academics. There is a great outcry just now about educating the 
people. Perhaps, by and by, government may want to educate the miiiTstry. 
They may say that a great want of information prevails among such, and they may 
seek to educate the young men themselves. Let us keep clear of all such inter¬ 
ference. Mr. Smith related an anecdote of a gentleman in Connemara, who wished 
to engage a coach driver, and in order to choose between three candidates, asked 
each how near the edge of a precipice they would drive him. The first said he 
could drive within three inches of the edge, the second undertook to drive within 
two inches, whilst the third said, “indeed, your honour, I should keep away as far 
as po.ssible.” The gentleman chdbe the last. In the same manner, said Mr. Smith, 
I would recommend you and the Congregationalists not to drive within two or 
three inches of the precipice, but to keep as far away as possible. Encourage one 
another in the work, and God will prosper you. 


PUBt.IC BREAKFAST. 

After the pra^r meeting, on the morning of Wednesday the 14th, the friends 
assembled in the Thistle Hall, for breakfast. The attendance was considerable of 
^th sexes, and the repost plenteous and good. Mr. Hannay of Frinces^pireet 
Dundee, occupied the chaii, supported by Dr, Wardlaw, Dr. Paterson, Dr. Russell, 
and others. 

The viands being despatched, the friends proceeded to business. Mr. Cullen 
brought forward the Report of the*Widows* Fund, which enjoys prescriptive right 
to take precedence of all other business at the Breakfast Meeting. The sabstance 
of this Report was os follows. 

Mb. Ccllbit reported for the Scottish Gongrcgatioual Fund fo:*^<Widow8 and 
Decayed Brethren, that during the last year seventeen coses ,had been relieved, 
▼IB., ten wiooiW, four decayed brethren, one family of orphan children, and two 
coses of children whose fathers are deceased. This is a greater number than has 
been relieved on any fohner year, and it may be reasonably expected that the most 
a! applicants wul continue to depend on the Fund for many years. It may 
JwtoM be expected from the and eircnmstiuices of tft mi^ori^ of the members^ 
IHat the numbers will rapidly increase. Besides, it is very desirable to increase 
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tho allowance to the parties receivlpg from the Fund, especially some very inter¬ 
esting and urgent cases. This has been repeatedly pressed upon the Committee 
by friends of theilnstitution, and the Committee will be most happy to do so when 
they are enabled by the increased free contributions of the churches. While 
restricted by the rules to a certain specified sum, in administering the Equitable 
Fund, formed by the subscriptions of members, they are authorized to give accord¬ 
ing to their discretion, in judging of the merits of particular cases, from the Chari¬ 
table Fund which is formed by the donations received from the churches or friends 
not members. Thus they are enabled to work the scheme so as to meet the cases 
that occur in bereaved families of brethren who have served in the gospel whithout 
public notoriety or offence to the feelings of those relieved. The amount 
distributed last year was £183, and though it may appear a small sum among 
manj) it has hccu very highly yaIuoU) and buen vf the gvcatc&t ocrvicc os an 

annuity on which these families can depend. The whole amount contributed to 
the charitable account, by the free donations of friends, for the last year, was 
A44 15s. 6d« This is a painful proof that the churches are not alive to the import¬ 
ance and claims of this expcllent Fund. 

Hie stock is, nevertheless, increasing by the regular subscriptions of members and 
interest, and there is every reason to hope, the Fund is now established to be a 
permanent blessing to tho churches, alfording the pastors and preachers a most 
favourable opportunity of jnaking some provision for their families, which, we 
trust, all will avail themselves of. On this ground, tho Institution should be more 
regularly and mortf liberally supported by the churches. Tho Keport afforded 
great satisfaction, and several who were present applied to be admitted. 

Dr. Alexander then proceeded to read the Keport of the Fund for aiding Sister 
Churches on the continelt^, and to give some detnils regarding the progress of the work 
of God in connection with the churches aided. As this Keport will be circulated 
along with this journal, it is unnecessary to give it here. Mr. Lowe of Forfar 
then brought forward the subject of the Government scheme of Education, and 
upon his motion, seconded by Mr. Edward Baxter, a draft of a petition was adopted, 
and a committee appointed to prepare it for signature at the subsequent meetings. 
The subject of the appointment of a delegate to represent the brethren present, 
at tho approaching Anti-State church conference in London, was then brought 
forward by the chairman; and Messrs. Cullen of Leith, Wight of Edinburgh, and 
Edward Baxter of Dundee, were requested to appear at this conference in this 
capacity. The subject of American Slavery and fellowship with slaveholding 
churches was then introduced by Mr. David Bussell, who moved, and Mr. Ingram 
seconded the following resolution.— ' 

“ That this meeting, composed of ministers and members of the Scottish Congre- 
gatioual churches, assembled on the occasion of the thirty-Uffh anniversary of tho 
Congregational Union of Scotland, being much impressed with the unscriptiiralness 
and abomination of slavery, feel themselves called on to remonstrate again with the 
pro-slavery churches in America, and to embody in their remonstrance our une- 
.quivocal declaration that they never can hold fellowship with tho churches whoso 
members are knowingly permitted to buy, sell, r^ar, or retain slaves; and that Dr. 
Kussell, and Mr. llaunay of Dundee, Mr. Swan of Edinburgh, and Mr, Thomson 
of Glasgow, be appointed to draw up the said remonstrance, subscribe it in tho 
name of this meeting, and transmit it to America.'* 


PRELIMINAKY MEETING. 

c 

This Meeting was held on the same day, in Lindsay-Street chapel, at eleven 
o’clock, a.m. 

Jakes M^I^lAhen, Esq., the treasurer of the Union, was called to the Chair. 

After praise and prayer by Mr. Forbes of Fraserburgh, a portion scripture was 
vetod* AQu Mr. Black of Dunkeld, engaged in prayer. 

'Ttble ^port of the Chapel Debt Liquidation Fund Board was laid befbre the 
Mating %y Mr, Otdlen, to whidi Dr. Faterson added some explanatory statement,. 

The Acting and District Committees were then nominate. Dr. Buford,of 
Worts^wteTr and Mr. Smith Kingstown, having entered the chapel, were introdinwdr 
%o tiius peering the Chairman, the former as the depnty ftom the Con^p^itional 
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Union of England and Wales, the latter os tho deputy from tne Congregation^ 
Union of Ireland. The Secrcta^ read a letter from Mr. Wells and another from 
Dr. Urwick, respecting tho appointment of these brethren as the representatives of 
their respective Unions at this Anniversa^, and expressing sentiments of warm 
interest in the Congregational Union of Scotland, and of fervent desire for its 
prosperity, 

Tho Chairman invited Dr. Bedford and Mr. Smith to favour the Meeting in the 
course of the proceedings with any remarks that might occur to them in matters 
coming before tho Meeting, 

Mr. CA1EPBE1.T, proposed, and Mr, Cullen seconded, that in compliance with the 
request contained in Mr. Wells' letter, tho Meeting request Dr. Wardlaw to attend 
the autumnal meeting of the Congregational Union of England and \^idoa, to bo 

held in York. Dr^ Wflrdl&w assentod, and propoeed, that as several brethren were 

to be in London in the month of May, that they be requested to attend the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. The brethren 
referred to are Dr. Alexander, Mr. Cullen, Mr, CampbelL and Mr. H. Wight. 

Mr. Swan proposed, and Dr. Paterson seconded, that Mr. Balcigh of Greenock, 
be appointed to attend the annual meeting o£ the Congregational Union of Ireland. 
Mr. Balcigh consented, and promised to do what he could os a delegate to Ireland. 

Mr, Stuart gave a brief statement of the proceedings qf tho committee appointed 
at last anniversary to raise a sum of money to liquidate claims on the Magazine, 
and to cariy it on to the end of tho year. Tho Mogassino being now in the hands 
of a new Editor, that committee had only to finish their financial arrangements, 
which it was hoped would be soon and easily done. 

Dr. Wari>i.aw then reported that, in accordance with Ifie instructions of last 
Prcliniinary Meeting, the Bulcs of the Union in the amended form, prepared by 
the committee appointed for that special purpose, in Glasgow, two years ago, had 
been printed and sent to all the churches. Dr. W. read over the Rules as so 
printed, and moved their adoption. This motion was seconded by Dr. Bussell. 

Mr. Laino of Dundee moved, as an amendment, another form of constitution, 
with Buies which he liad drawn up, and which he read to the meeting, requesting 
that a committee should be appointed to arrange and embody the suggestions 
contained in his paper. Mr. Bough seconded this amendment. 

After long and full discussion, in which many brethren took poi't, Mr. Laiug 
withdrew his motion, on the understanding tliut tlic Rules, as prepared the 
committee of revision, and read by Dr. Wardlaw, should bo considered aenatem. 
The meeting proceeded to consider them accordingly. The first four Bulcs were 
thus read, considered, and approved. By the time the fifth was brought under 
consideration, it was late, and many of the brethren were retiring from the ineSting- 
It was then moved by Mr. Hannay, and seconded by Mr. Patrick Watson, that the 
consideration of that Bulc and the remaining ones be deforred till next year^ On 
tho sense of the meeting being token, this was earned by a majority of one, and the 
meeting closed. 


SOIBEE. 

A Social Mbbtino was held in Ward-Street Chapel, on the evening of the 14th, 
Patrick Watson, Esq., took the chair; and Mr. Tait of Blairgowrie invoked the 
divine blessing. After a few words from the Chairman, and the singing of some 
verses of a hymn, the meeting was addressed by Mb. Davio Bussell of Glasgow, 
who spoke as follows:— * 

The subject of education is at present occupying a large share of attention. Our 
senators are eager to extend it among all classes, our press teems wUh articles 
respecting it, ana wherever vfb go it is tho theme of conversation. Dissenters take 
up the nonnd tl^ government has no right to interfere with religious instruction 
either directly^ or indirectly. We Congregationidists maintain that this is the 
exclusive province of the danreh, which hi a body entir^ distinct from the world. 
We say to the State, stand aside; and to the worl^ we cannot admit you to the 
privileges, and cannot enjoin on you the duties of the churck till you be transformed 
in the spirit of your mind, and possess that holiness of heart and life which are 
penraisites to its fellowship. The government are disqualified to become religious 

New Sbribb.—ol, v II. ^ ^ 
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teachers to the young, because they cannot secure pious men to convey the know¬ 
ledge of divine truth. Without godliuesa a teacher of religion is powerless. He 
may get children to rc^at answers to questions, he may store their memories with 
prayer-book and liturmcol paragraphs, but this is all, ho cannot expatiate on experi¬ 
mental evidences to which ho is an utter stranger. 

We assume, therefore, a deeply responsible position. Is a rising race to be 
neglected? ore we neither to instruct them ourselves, nor allow others to do it? It 
is a point not of sympathy, generosity, or love, but of strict and simple justice. 
The church is not yet on that advanced state which might warrant her to boast of 
her liberality and zeal. When Paul viewed the claims of Christ upon her on the 
one hand, and the claims the perishing had upon him on the other, he said—“I am 
debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both to the wise and the unwise.” 
Such ought to ho the heartfelt obligation of the church still, is not to assume 
higher motives than Paul acted on. Our young people arc fiei* creditors. The 
d^t is contracted on being born again. The origin is in heaven, and it cannot he 
disputed without boHo in^'ratitudo and sin. l^aoh denomination has a right to call 

upon another to do tlieir part of tlic work, and to censure any indolcncfi, fipflttiy 
and covetousness which may be evinced. Self-denying, laborious, liberal members 
of a particular church have a right to leprove and admonish those of that number 
who refuse to labour themselves, and arc too great mammon-hoarders to sustain 
others wlio do so. It is not enough to Jissist the scriptimility of the voluntary 
principle, wo musb^let men see our sincerity and honesty by our deeds. 

A gratifying feature of the times is, that Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes are 
upon the increase. All sects arc alive to it. Congregations are clustering around 
them their children, ^n ev'ery side wc are surnuinded by active fellow-workers. 
The Secession Synod, with the view of presendng the young in their own communion, 
have instructed the various Sessions to discourage their attendance at any schools 
save their own congregational ones. Other bodies act upon the same principle. 
I do not blame tlicm for it. Undoubtedly it is their duty to care for their own 
youths, hot us not murmur, complain, fret, and get peevish. No; let ns imitate 
them—emulate them in their exertions—retain our young people within our bounds 
and instil into their minds tliose principles of truth wc hold and rejoice in. 

We live in days when intelligence is rapidly and extensively diffused. The 
weekly and monthly jieriodicals reach all classes in the community. Our teachers 
must uot lag behind; they ouglit to keep pace with the times, and be familiarly 
acquainted with the circumstances and state of society around them. Boys and 
girls hear their parents and their elder brothers and sisters speak of popular and 
social progress; our literary men write much about bringing out the divine in man, 
and Hraw ravishingly beautiful pictures of what man is to be when that divine shall 
bo developed. Let our teachers be competent to ^apple with this insidious form 
of delusion. It is theirs to put the divine into man—to testify of man’s corruption 
and the gospel's purity—of man's degradation, and the elevation of being m^e a 
son of the Lord Almighty. It is theirs to unlock the treasures of the Bible and 
dispense them to famishing spirits. Bo if, therefore, theirs to pray to God, Open 
thou mine eyes that I may behold woudrcAis things in thy law; and theirs to 
receive a gracious answer in glorious news of Christ, Enraptured ideas of his glory, 
glowing conceptions of his tenderness, and overAvhelming perceptions of his power; 
that thereby they may constrain the young to admire the character religion forms 
in its true disciples. 

Well may we anticipate triumphs from the exertions of teachers enlightened in 
this way. A race of manly and vigorous church members will rise up. The bc^ 
win cari 7 iutelUgcnce to the heart, and the^ it will be warmed and sent back to 
excite and animate the intellect, and produce burning and shining lights. The 
young will not he allured by the fascinations of pleasure, inveigled by the guile of 
the crafty^cared by the threat of the hater of the li^t, skulk from an open profes¬ 
sion, and sneak out the privacy of a “by night” diroinlesbip; but with the truth 
as a principle in the soul, the Bible as the light to their feet^^d the lamp unto 
their path, they will be unflinching followers of princi^e, intre^ defenders of the 
glorious gospel, and faithful subjects of Zion’s king. We shall see true descendants 
of the Non-Conformists, earnest souled patriots who will not truckle to the trimmer, 
and cringe to the worshipper of expediency; who, just as real gold looks like gold, 
will pursue tlie track or glory the Puritans left behind thorn, and invest the 
imperishable blessings of the cross with a bearing so angelic os to prove how grand 
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And flubiime arc the emotions which beat in fheir bosoms. Tbeir tenebers will 
watch their course with joy, and will C4itch fi’oin it an intense enthusiasm which shall 
gather in volume so inilnential as to put to flight the entire army of the aliens. Yes, 
teachers, you are the benefactors of your country, the props and stays of the church. 
Encourage each other’s hearts. Mag not in your zeal. Sink not under discourag- 
ments. Hope in your God, cherish dependence upon him, reflect upon the 
recompense of reward, gird yourselves for trying times, put the whole armour on, 
fight the battles of your Lord, keep the field till he release you from his service, and 
let the veterans among you speak kindly tO' the recruits, recount to them the 
victories they have won, the love they have ever borne for their leader, the courage 
he has infused into them, the dangers out of which he has guided them; and, in 
old age, still fat and flourishing, with their eyes lit up Tvdth a seraph’s fervour, 
triumph in the rest and the i*cfrcshiiig which awaits them. 

Mr. Thomson : --I would take the liberty of altering the subject assigned me by 
the Committee—** The Suitableness of Congregational Principles to the Develop¬ 
ment of Spirituality,’*—to one ■wliioh I tliink is less liable to bo mistaken, nnd -wbioh 

accortls tetter with my own views, viz., this—that “ S^rltuallty Is Essential to 
Congregationalism.’’ This, then, is subject. Spirituality is essential not to the 
well-being merely, but to the very being of Congregational Churches. This is the 
truth 1 would enforce--a truth that concerns us all, in a manner, atid to an extent 
■which it is impossible to exaggerate. 

What tlicii is sjjirituality ? Spirituality is the life of God iv the soul of man, 
imparted by the spirit of holiness, as the fruit and application of the redemption of 
Christ. It is to the inner man what animal life is to the outward. As God in 
creation breathed into our frame the breath of life, and nia]>>becamc a living soul; 
so in regeneration, he breathes into the dead spirit his own essential indestructible 
life, transforming it into the likeness of the second Adam, who is a quickening 
spirit. An old author has said of our natural life, that it “is a pure flame, and we 
live by an invisible sun within us.”* How true is this of the new spiritual life that 
is given usi That is in<leed a pure flame, kindled from tlie sempiternal fire, that 
ditruse.s its splendour on the brows of seraphim, and bhued forth on Iloreb and 
Sinai, and crowne<l with lambent tongues the heads of apostles, and burns in the 
seven lam]).s before tlic throne, nn<l sparkles in those eyes that are as a flame of fire, 
and fills with its glory the new Jerusalem. It is this that has lighted ii]) the day- 
star within us; and in the tirmument of our souls we see God shining forth in Christ, 
so that “ we live by an invisible sun within us.” Ilovr wondcriul a work is this! 
How utterly distinct from all that human wisdom had attempted or dreamed of, 
before the ministration of the Sj)lnt! Kyo had not seen, nor car hoard, neither 
had there entered into the thoughts of man, such an cflbrt and birth of divine 
power. To raise the soul from sin to God, to bring it up from the low region of 
shadows and dust, and earthly turmoil, and base idolatry, to the sphere of light and 
purity, and peace and truth, to the love and adoration of the Holy One; to Replace 
it in its original orbit, and teach it again its legitimate and forgotten revolution, 
amid the bright and orderly courses of Ac sons of the morning; and, thus revolving, 
to transform its darkness into l*ghtf its barrenness into fertility, its weakness into 
power, its iniquity into righteousness; its whole deformity into a beauty that is 
godlike and imperishable, so that it shall be “ one spirit with the Lord ”—this is 
indeed of God; it is “ the wisdom of God in a mystery, ordained before the world 
unto our glory 1 ” 

Now this divine natui'e in man when it comes forth into action, must necessarily 
manifest itself in an entire separation from the world, which is the system of old 
and cartlily things, of debased nnd corrupted natures. The spiritual men has no 
need of the pleasures of the worId,*and no relish for them; he has higher joys, 
joys that are satisfying—the favour of God, which is sunshine and life, fellowship 
with the Father, and his Son Jesus Christ, and fellowship with those who love his 
Lord in sincerity. He cannot be absorbed by the business of this woVld : be has 
found a wider and a nobler career for his energies—alms worthy of an immortal 
and sanctified sfTflit, to labour, and if needful, to suffer for the interests of the 
g(»pel. for the interests of souls, for the glory of Christ and his kingdom. Spiritu¬ 
ality, then, involves a decided abandonment of the world—a decided adoption and 
championship of the antagonist kingdom of truth and hol^ess. 


*Sir Thomas Browne in his Hydriotaphia, or XJm-Burial. 
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That spirituality should thus Dastify its existence in the individuali all true 
Christians, whatever their names and parties, are agreed. Wherein, then, do we 
differ from others? In this—that while they doubt or deny the praetkahilkii oi 
making the church give an exhibition of such nnmixed spirituality, we set out with 
it as our first principle of church polity, that such a thing is, to a great extent, 
practicable, and not only practicable, but demanded of us by our Lord and Master. 
We profess, not boastMly I trust, but humbly and honestly, to maintain, as far as 
man can do it, a communion that is spiritual—a communion severed as much as 
possible from the intrusion, not of tho State merely, not of doctrinal error merely, 
bat of tho WoRtu. Think what a profession this is to assume before others 1 I 
cannot utter it without a cortaln fear and tronihling, arising from a sense of the 
awfill responsibility it brings with it, and a dread of the nnCQuellod COndeinilAtion 
that must recoil upon us if we do not realize it. Had I time I might easily show 
that other systems of polity have had their origin in the desire to correct some 
particular error of detail, whether in doctrine or discipline; and this being their 
propos^ end, they have not only fiilfiUcd it, and nobly, but gone, in some instances, 
far beyond it, winning fof'themselves* deserved honour by progression and improve¬ 
ment. But our system originated in pie proposal to reconstruct the first elements 
of the Christian church—not cleansing, repairing, andstrengtlicningtheold edifico,but 
taking it down altogether and building it up again from the very foundation; and 
thus wo profess to exliibit not merely a different kind of government—that is tho 
least part of our difference from others—but a different kind of church —a church 
consisting of different elements, and on that account regulated by different rules. 
Did time permit, it would be interesting to show how all our other principles and 
rules spring from, Bnd<ce solely adapted to, this great principle of spintaal fellowship. 
It is because evecy membor is supposed to be a spiritual man that tho right is 
conceded to each of deliberation and judgment on all matters of church business; 
no ground is left on which to justify the restriction of deliberative and judicial 
functions to a small body, however elected; pastors and committees can only report 
and recommend, not decide: this is the privilege of the whole church, which its 
avowed spirituality, i. e. the avowed possession by each of the spirit of wisdom and 
truth, obliges and binds us to yield. Then it follows next, that tho decisions of n 
body thus constituted, concerning its own matters, cannot be interfered with by any 
other body whatever, that each church must in its government be independent of 
other churches, and that the only ends for which we can combine together, arc 
those of mutual help and co-operation in missionary work—tho objects of our 
union. Our distinctive principles, then, are very few and very simple, springing 
out of this main one—that spirituality of character is essential to church fellowship. 
Thatds the root and stem of our system; all else are but tho branches and foliage, 
and as they spring out of it, so they will flourish and work only in connection with 
it. Let the root be smitten with a canker, or let it want due nourishment, and 
what will become of the branches ? Their withered, sapless, unfruitful condition 
will only serve to proclaim the ruin of the tree. But this is not all. This flguro 
does not tell all the truth. Our other principles, if spirituality decay, will not 
merely decay with it, but corrupting and changing'thcir tendency, they will provo 
our bane, instead of our help. Instances arc not wanting to prove it. Let a church 
be deficient in spirituality, and its open discussion of church questions reveals and 
aggravates all the evil passions that are at work. Divisions arise, and parties ore 
formed, and pastoral authority is trampled on. It is denied that there is such a 
thing. In short, there is confusion and every evil work. Hence, when our churches 
go astray, none seem so had as they; not that they are really worse, but we have 
no contrivance for veiling or stifling tho mischief. It aU comes out; as in a free 
county, where every abuse is seen at once, affd mismanagement is brought to an 
immediate reckoning. And if one of our chuFches falls into this condition, its cose 
is well nigh desperate, unless the moans of cure are left within itself, for we have no 
generally acknowledged method of interference. These points, which admit of much 
enlai^ment and illustration, miike it evident, that without spiritaaiity, or with a 
defeetivo spirituality, our Independency and our CongregationaBSin must be our 
shame and our ruin; and God, I am persuaded, never meant that in that case they 
should be any thing else. 

Stoher; yon do not i^sed me^ to tell you, that when Christian graces are stunted 
and obscure, there can be no enjoyment in Christian fellowship; that a ^urch has 
no power, whqse prayer-meetings are thin and cold; that the worst state a church 
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can bo in, and ita most tcrriblo condemnation, is, to havA a mamA to live, whUe whoUu 
or partially dead; in short, to profess PtmixY ofxoumunion, and to favour or wink 
at TvoRiiDLiNiBSS 07 ooNDUOT. 1 dosire^ to speak definitely. That worldlinete 
which we have to dread in our churches has its origin in thel'amily. Ob, that this were 
more thought oft The strength of a church lies in its spirituality, and its spiritu- 
ali^ depends on the degree in which heart-religion is cherished in the househedd, 
and the degree in which a spiritual frame of mind, equally removed from austerity 
and from frivolity, is displayed by the father and the mother in the maintenance 
of God’s honour among their children. 1 don't mean the maintenance of family 
worship merely. If religion comes ont only with “ the books,”—if all that the 
children know of it is from psalm-singing, and reading the chapter, and a wearisome 
prayer of the lips,—if they never see it blooming in the life, and bringing forth 

fruits that famish a feast even for them,— in short, if they do not see the jmet and 
the use of it, but know only its forms, what can wo look for but that they shall 
turn worldly and indifierent, or exchange a scat in the sanctuary for the seat 
of the scomer ? And when this is the case, our churches arc undermined, and this 
undermining process is in some cases going on. I say it out plainly, and will not 
cloak it. It is the most terrible evil we have to contend with. It is the most difficult 
to reach—the hardest to bring to conviction,.but it is most deadly in its inflnenco, 
and if not checked, it will drain away our strength. Ah, my friends, this is something 
worse than want of funds—than want of numbers—than wont of popularity; it is the 
want of life—of life at the fountain-hcn<i—the life of God in the family circle, and 
the atmosphere of home. Oh, my brethren, extreme statements on this point are 
impossible. Let us have the family right, and all will be right. Let spirituality 
reign there, and it will reign in the churcli. The church will then supply its own 
increase as it ought to do, the work of conversion will hava#its foundation laid at 
home, and the members of the family will grow up into the membership of the 
church, beneath the dew that descends from heaven on the consecrated household. 
■Well does it become me to speak of this, for if ever there was a debtor to the 
blessings of family religion, I am one. To no other instrumentality do I consciously 
owe so much, under God, in the triumph of his grace over my corruption, as I do 
to the consistent and impressive exhibition of living godliness in the home of my 
youth. Oh, what a blessed thing it is 1 what a charm it gives to the memories 
of childhood, when, looking back to them, there rise up forms, images, and scenes, 
radiant, not with alTection only, but with the light of holiness, nJluring us with 
smiles to the God of our fathers, and pointing us witli urgent finger onwards 
and upwards to another home, where the circle shall never be broken, and the 
cloud shall never descend, and tlje tear shall never tali—where the joys of that 
early home shall be renewed again, but purified and prolonged for over 1 

But it may be said,—Why hint at danger and evil as working now ? why «peak 
as if spirituality was leaving our families, and decaying in our churches? 1 will 
tell you why. Because such family cases as the following are to be found amongst 
us. The father, absorbed in business, in speculations, politics, and public matters, 
rarely or never seen at the prayer-meeting; meet him in society—the whole 
current of his conversation is,about^his world: the sons, dandies and idlers, 
associates of vain fellows; the mother and daughters, votaries of fashion, gaiety, 
dress, dancing. Perhaps Tm illiberal and bigoted, but I don't know how to connect 
Dancing and Congregationalism — the combination of dancifig and tpirituality 1 
cannot moke out—tlic private ball kept up till far in the morning, and followed by 
frunily prayer, it sickens me to think of. It baffles all my power of investigation 
to discover where, in such a case, is the separation from the world—where is 
the fulfilment of the precept, “ be not conformed to the world.” But there is 
one thin^ I readily discover, one tlyng I easily understand and that is, how the 
children in such a family turn out mere open worldlings, or, what is worse, worth¬ 
less worldly professors. In either cose they are lost to us. There is no inducement 
or reason why they should remain among us; there is every thing to take them 
elsewhere—to churches tihat are more respectable, and to connexions more con¬ 
genial to their tftste than as yet they con find to any great extent with us. Thus 
It is that whole families have been lost, and are being lost, to our body; and this, I 
say. if not checked, will nadermine us. 

And when I have had directly before my eyes such painful instances—when I 
have seen the world carrying off what the church shoold have had, end when other 
proofs, too many to mention, have mefi me, that spiritual life and power ore not 
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oft the mcrcose amongi ua in my field of view, and others have told me the aftme, 
and still the prospect was dim aifd cheerless; my heart has been ready to sin^ 
and it would have sunk but for this thought, “ With thee, 0 God, is the fountain 
of life: in thy light we shall see light.” The promise of the Spirit is not with¬ 
drawn; our sufiiciency still is of God. Prayer is still mighty to prevail; the 
Intercessor ever livetH, and is ever the same. Wc have but to ask and we shall 
receive, to seek and we shall find, to resume the fervour of the past, yea, to 
exceed it, and we shall exceed its success. It is to God we have to look, not 
to one another; not to the platform, and the speech, and crowded meetings like the 
present, but to the closet, to the family, to the prayer-meeting. “ Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 

How soon would one breath of that mighty agent dispel all our gloom, and 
surround us with a brightening scone! And when I cherish this hope it brings to 
mind one occasion when it was feelingly awakened within me by one of the mute 

paraWes of Nature, for I look on Nature as the pictorial illustration which God’s 

own hand has drawn to adorn the great volume of his Providence and his Grace. 
One afternoon, last summer, I was strolling at the foot of those hills that separate 
the Holy Loch from Lochlong, which are part of a great congregation or senate of 
mountains, that have held their session there since time was young, and time and 
they have now grown old together. 'Ae western sun was bright; the scene around 
mo beautiful and romantic; the clouds above mo rolled together in fantastic masses; 
the air warm, clear, and exhilarating; beneath the soft sleeping light, the furrowed 
brows of the mouniains looked as if they had intelligence and expression in them ; 
there was a fairy charm in the scene. And as 1 looked up the lull beside me, its 
slope was inviting. I began to ascend it, and os I ascended, the circle of beauty 
widened and widenedt;b,fresh hills and bays, and our noble Mth, its promontories 
and its islands, rose into view. I drank in large draughts of delight. I rejoiced to 
think that the eye could be to the soul the mirror of so vast magnificence; and still 
1 went on and upwards, eager to see more, and 1 longed to reach the highest peak 
that 1 might thence descry all that lay on the other side, and combine both views 
into one. But that peak, though it seemed near, was far off—the distance was 
deceptive; hollows had first to be crossed, streams to be waded, and morasses to be 
compassed or plunged through; but at length all was surmounted; I was witliiii 
a few yards of the cairn that marked the summit, when—sudden os thought, X was 
enveloped in clouds driven on with wind and rain; a thick drenching mist wrapt me 
round and concealed every thing from view. All was blotted out in a moment; 
behind, before, nothing was to be scon. Here, I thought, is a disappointment; is 
this the end of my toil? Nay, not the end, J hope; I’ll wait a little. So I turned 
my back to the stoim, and folded my arms in patience. I said, this is the hiero¬ 
glyphic of deeper things—I will study it, though the gloom is thick and the rain 
drenching. Soon the strong wind triumphed, it lifted up the folds of the misty veil 
hy degrocs, and ere I expected it, I beheld as it were a magic creation; new 
mountain ranges and defiles; far beneath, the bright still waters of Lochlong, 
stretching away till they were lost in the embraces of the mountains, and the whole 
Jen^h of the Clyde in all its beauty, with ifs cultivated banks; the peaks of Arran 
and the hills of Ayrshire to the south, and in« the'north gleamed Loch Lomond, 
with its Mountain-watcher, spanned over by a brilUantoarch—the Bow of promise, 
rising triumphant over the wreck of the storm I 

It burst on my senses with ravishment; the sublime grandeur of the heavens 
above, the sparkling beauty of the earth below, the solemn silence of the hills 
around mo; and as I gazed, I adored and trembled, and my heart exclaimed,— 
Even so, Lord of the church, send forth the might of thy Spirit, scatter the mists and 
the gloom, give us to see the fair prospect of success, unveil the scenes of future 
triumphs, reveal the Bow in the cloud, the *Bow encircling the throne, let night 
and weeping come to a close, and morning with its joy dawn npon us! Thine is 
the kingdom; oh, bo thine the power, and thine the gloiy! Amen. 

Da. KaDkoRD said,—^This is the third time that I have been introduced to you, 
and I how you will all know me, so that I will need no farther ij^troduction—that 
should I nave the pleasure of meeting you in any other assembly, I trust you will 
not look on me as a stranger who needs to be ushered in. In fact I almost feel as a 
child at home. I was in Scotland at the beginning of the Union, now thirty-fivo 
years ago, and there are few men in England who could have so fUlly entered into 
the pleasure of seeing such an assembly as this, because I have seen the progress,^ 
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though at a distance, of yonr Union from the day of small things to tho night of 
great things—^yet not a night of darkness and sadness bnt of joy and gladness. In 
you are a glorious people you Scotch, with fill the sternness of your own rugged 
hill^ yet with all tho fancy and imagination that your sublime scene^ may be 
supposed to excite on the human mind—with tlie national clearness and caution, 
yet with all the enthusiasm of poets, you enter on an argument as if you were 
going to war to the death, and close the whole with a flourish of trumpets. You 
argue most gloriously and earnestly, with such good temper that nobody can get 
cross with you. though he may dissent from you. 1 am under orders, and 1 have 
heard gentlemen complain of being under orders this night, but I am placed in these 
circumstances that I am ordered to speak and have not got a subject—I am to speak 
about nothing. I have heard of some gentlemen who were amateurs in music, and 
they wished to give the Turkish ambassador a specimen of English music; but 
they took so long to titno their instruments that the ambassador turned them 
^1 out. I must not ho like them, long in tuning my instrument, else, 1 am afraid 
you also will get out of patience. Krst of all, then, 1 bcUeve our Unlou in 

England and T^lcs has arisen out of yours. That is a bit of news; and perhaps 
your Union has been more useful in England than in Scotland, for 1 believe 
that from the formation of your Union first in Glasgo^^, ours sprang up. There 
was a great disinclination in England to. establish a Union. All our senior 
ministers were then opposed to it; but there were a good many rising into 
some influcnco among the brethren who IieuI been in Scotland, and had a good 
deal of intercourse there, who said it was workable, and would be useful, and 
set about it, and there it is. So it is owing to your Union that it was set on foot. 
It has been the means of doing a vast deal of good, and will be more so, I have 
no doubt. I am very sorry that it should be so inadequately represented. I sup¬ 
pose oiir churches may now amount to 1800 or 2000 in all, wat all in the Congrega¬ 
tional Union, but nearly all, working with some circet in a spirit of union. A 
salutary influence has gone forth over the churches of tho land that their power 
may be increased by combination. Isolation is now ascertained to be weakness. To 
enter into a combination it is not necessary that they should sacrifice their indepen¬ 
dence. While they aim at a combination in the promotion of spiritual religion, at 
the same time they remember that tho strength of their life is the independence of 
mind—the independence of the churches; and as Christ is Lord over all, I trust 
they will advance still farther in the promotion of his cause. Allow me to remind 
this cliristiun assembly of the bright example, as well as the command of our divine 
Master, and as motives for us to be all engaged in his service. Usefulness should 
be the grand object of all in tho church. Wliat to do to advance the common 
interest of the kingdom of Christ should be the Inquiry of all; and how much may 
bo done by the liumblest individual. Wherever that s|>irit is, the church will 
prosper; and without it, whatever mny he the talent of the preacher—^vhatewer may 
be the respectability of the congregation—whatever gifts or graces they may possess, 
they will not see prosperity. I remember a remarkable illustration of this. A 
vety valnahle excellent old minister had continued in a charge until 'he was 
almost too old,—for in his own church there was very little done—not a single 
object was supported beyond their owTi. They did nothing for tho foreign missions, 
nothing for the home missions,—the utmost they could do was to raise jG 50 a-year 
for their pastor, they wdTc so weak and so poor. Well, there eame into that 
church two yoting larlics from a church which was just like a hive of bees, (and 
so all churches should be,) and these active, pious, zealous ladies soon found 
that they had come into a region of desolation and of death. On asking if 
they did nothing for tho mission cause, they were told that they could do nothing— 
they were so poor they could hardly support the minister. They went to the minister, 
and ho held up his hands and sqjd, Why, mv people cannot keep me—1 am 
obliged to keep cows.” The ladies were almost discouraged; but they said, “ Well^ 
let us try it for one year—^you wont forbid it.” “Oh no,” said the minister, “I 
cannot forbid you; but I daresay all you get will be taken off my poor saJaiy.” 
Well, with this poor reception they went to work. The first year they raised 30s.; 
and they went4« the minister at the close of the year, and expressed a hope that 
he had soatained no harm. He had not, and agreed that they should go on for 
another year. They went on. The second year they collected about jC 5, and still 
the good minister had not sustained any diminution of his income. In the meantime, 
however, no little improvement had taken place. He said the people heard liim with 
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more interest^ and^A graatar number attended the prayer meeting. The third year 
they raised £l 0; and the obapel and the prayer meeting were both better attended, and 
the minister better paid. The fburth year they began to say that they should have a 
new <^apel—^their chapel was so full; and they literally got a new ch^el, as 1 beliere, 
entirely owing to this small beriming. It stirred up the hearts of the people, 
and in seven years they got a new chapeJ, the congregation was twice as largo, 
and the minister gave up his cows’ imping, and his own cow yielded him 
twice as much as before. There is a blessing on what we do for the poor. 
A wortdng church is a happy church and an increasing church. Some of the 
poorest members are the most useful. 1 had a poor girl in my own congre¬ 
gation, not earning more than five shillings per week, and she idways gave her 
penny to the missionaiy society. I gave out that 1 was to preach a sermon to the 
young. This young woman was anxious to do all the good she could, and idle 
asked a thoughtless young person to come and hoar. The reply was that it 
was no use coming to my cbapel m there woa not a seat to bo got. The youn^ 

WOHdAn said that snould oe no excuse, for she would stand in the aisle, which she 
did. That aermun was blessed to that individual, who has now been for many 
years a very useful village preacher. That shows what good may be done if we 
are filled with a heartfelt £hal for tlie gloiy of God and the good of souls. But let 
08 remember that whatever efforts we n|akc, how necessary it is to accompany these 
with prayer. That is necessary at all tunes. We have been hearing of spirituality 
to-night. Prayer is the very breath of our nostrils. If we should select some spot 
of ground in some desert place, and plant it with the best plants wc could select, 
and bring water to H, yet there would bo no production without the blessing of 
heaven--without the sun and the dews of heaven. No effort of ours, without the 
divine blessing which is promised, can prove effectual. Let us remember God’s 
work on earth is agaio^i the bias of man—is right against the powers of the world, 
and we are surrounded by difficulties and obstacles on every side. We must be 
encouraged by small beginnings. It is glorious to think that all God’s works come 
from small beginnings. They are like the leaven in the meal—like the hud now 
upon the trees. Who wonld have imagined it if they had not experienced it, that 
in a few weeks tliat bud would burst forth and produce blossoms and fruits ? that in 
these small things lie tlic fruits of the earth? Let us not despise the day of small 
things; but let us go forth trusting in the Lord, and in his promises, that the whole 
earth i^all be full of the glory of the Lord, and that the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. Mr. Chairman. I shall return, and convey to the friends in 
London such a testimony of your attachment to the Union cause, as shall show 
them you arc no repealers in Dundee. You love a little disenssion—it is your 
nationm propensity. Ton may discuss as long as yon like, only do not repeal the 
Union. You have the thistle here and the rose, although none of the colour of 
the ro^ and very little of its fragrance; one of the roses of lost season. You 
have also here the shamrock, tria juncta in uno, but it is rather a strange way—an 
Irish way, if I may so express it, of having the Congregational Union in Ireland 
represented by an Englishman. I will conclude by saying, that as you have hoard 
the first rose of last summer, you will now have the first rose of this spring. 

Mr. Smith, after some introductory remarks of,a playful kind, proceeded to 
say,—Allow me to express the pleasure I feel *00 this great occasion. When 1 
look and see the cheerfnl faces of this large assembly;; I fed thankful. There 
arc those who say that religion is a gloomy thing, but such a scene as this would 
convince them of the reverse. This is one of the high days of Christian men, a time 
of holy, elevated, sanctified pleasure to the Christian heart. On siich an occasion as 
this, I would not brood over difficulties, and make them thus become obstacles 
to progress; but with these fathers and brethren around me, would find occasions for 
our common joy. We do not, this evening, so^uch unfurl the banner of Volnn- 
^ryism, or of Independent, or of our pure communion, bnt wotdd ponder the 
weigh^ matters whi^ have ooon submitted to us of a more vitd spiritnality of heart 
and of love to Christ—of love to souls. These are the fundamental—the first 
principle of Our Union; and through the blessing of God, they have not only been 
moducUve of good in Scotland, but also in many aland where Sratsmsn have gone in 
toe. enterpriae of commeme, sancti^ing it to the Lord in far off nations of the earth. 
I mention one or two things which have occurred to me during the engagements 
of this nteeting. We have been told not to be too gloomy, and we were admoni^md 
not to look too much to the i»right side of things. There are some who are perpetually 
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gloomy, and are always looking on tho dark sido of things; but, for my part, Aa 
long os 1 live, I never intend to wear a long face. Peopleware faces long enough, 
from what may reasonably depress, but they need not needlessly draw them down 
longer. After all, we have ftdlen on blessed times. I do not think that God could 
have honoured os more than in casting our lot in the nineteenth century. Look 
back for a few years. What a mighty change has come over the church of God. 
Our brother so beautifully described his feelings, when endeavouring to scale the 
western mountain; and 1 could not help thinking that the picture ho drew was a 
lit simile of the church of God, step by step climbing the mountain, amidst difficul¬ 
ties and dangers, amidst the cloud and the storm; until by and by she will come 
bursting forth in all the strenrth and majesty of her power and ^lory. The church 
has made mighty progress. It is not many years since the ministry in this land, 
and in others, might as well have been in another planet, for any real good they 
(lid in this* Wo have to thank God that now wo have men who can preach Christ 
and him cruciBod j atid it in not tho loAst encouraging feature of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland, that you have men of whom you Jo not doubt tbftt Gvery 0116 Of 
them knows Christ for himself, and is aUe to preach a full and free salvation to 
the people. And if we look around, wc shall see man^ men in the Established 
Church, in tho Free Church, and in those noble bodies, the Secession and the 
Belief Churches, who also preach Christ, and a common salvation. In England 
good men were scarce, and not many centuries ago, there were only a few Bibles, 
and they were in bonds, being chained to the altars of the old cathedrals ; but now 
let us look at that country with her 2000 Congregational ministers; her Weslcyans 
as many more; her Baptists, and her other ministers, nod missionaries, amounting 
in all to 10,000 men, weekly and daily making known the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. Look at the literature of the county. For centuries the pi'ess in England 
was cither in bonds, or only used for evil. Consider the difficulty with which 
Mr. Greville Ewing got out his magazine. But now look to England. Look to 
your own Dundee man—John Campbell, he circulates of his Witness, 30,000, and 
of his Penny Magazine, 100,000 copies a month. Indeed it was felt to be so good 
a thing, that the Episcopalians got up an opposition one, and it too is now sending 
forth its 100,000 a month. What a w'ondevful change, then, in this respect has 
been effected on men’s minds, and arc we not called on to thank God for it. Won¬ 
derful is the daily issue of Bibles, Then look at Paternoster Bow—a Row sacred 
to literature—a Row which sends out every year its myriads of messengers of light. 
I'o what a mighty institution has the Tract Society risen I I could carry on this 
train of thought. Look at our Sunday-schools. When Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Greville 
Ewing, and Dr. Russell began their career in Scotland, there was scarcely a church 
in the land that was not fulminating against Sunday-schools. Lay agency was not 
allowed. Pricstism held fast its monopoly. It is now up. Go to India and 
see the teacher there with his little company of Hindoos, their fine sutmy eyes 
lighted np with intelligence and joy. Go to Africa, and you will find the young 
collected amid tho desert. Go to the islands in the South Sea, and thcre^ too you 
will find the young recruits putting on the armour of light in many a school. In 
Britain how many have enjoyed, ojr arc enjoying the blessings of tho Sundaj'- 
schooll There are myriads in'America, in Gotland, and in Wales, who have 
been brought under the infiueneb of the gospel by this glorious instrumentality. 
The fathers are passing Sway. We may not do much with hoary-headed sinners, 
but the younp bhod has been seized on, and we need not despair. Tlio govera- 
ment may perhaps meddle with our work, but wo fear not. They will not put out 
the light. The superstition of the middle ages have gone by. Other things 
encourage us. The banner of an imperial liberty, of an enlightened science, of 
temperance, and of peace, is lifted high in all the land, and waves over millions of 
rejoicing minds; and amidst all, kavo wo not reason to rejoice in the growing pro¬ 
gress of the kingdom of light, and life, and love ? 1 have shown then, that there w 
some encouragement for the church of Christ in general. Let me now state that 
there is encouragement for ns as Congregationalists. We have nothing to complain 
of, that may not be speedily remedM. Our ecclesiastical polity hath come down 
to us from oux!«oble fathers, and through them, from their nobler sires, unimpared of 
its parity or glo^. What of all that polity can sufler from investigation ? Our 
officerg are the officers of scripture. The Lora gave some pastors and some teachers. 
We have these officers, and we conld not mve thmn up. Wo profess a pure com¬ 
munion. We could not give up that. We have spiAen of the voluntary spirit. 
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Wc could not giv'c up that—in fact others once opposing Lt, are adopting it. And 
to come to our measure^' which of |hem could we give up ? our enterprise for week 
or Sunday-schools? our miBsionary cause? We have no officer, no principle, no 
measure, which will not bear investigation. All we want is life. We have the 
statue beautifully chiselled, but we wtuit the breath to come into it. O, that is 
what we want. We want the advent of the Divine Spirit upon all, and God, even 
our own God, will bless us. If the Spirit come down and dwell more with us, what 
glorious fruits will multiply and abound. I'hcn what tender compassion for per¬ 
ishing souls. The celebrated .Toiin Howe, was elevated from Torrington to a posi¬ 
tion in the palace of Whitehall, but Whitehall could not retain him. He did not 
feel his labours blessed. A mere palace was no scope for his powerful spirit. He 
wrote to Richard Baxter, “I mxist get out of this position, for how can I want the 
cryings of sluners under conviction, asking tne, what shall I do to be saved ? ” Such 
should be our feeling. Wo should have a restless compassion for the souls of men 

—that oompaasiou wliicli brought Cliriet ri'OUl UcUVVU—WlUOU lUU OUf ffttllCIS III 
days gone by to labour despite all obstacles—which led Greville Ewing and his 
compeers to address some hundreds and thousands in the oi)eii air up and down in 
your Scottish land. If wc^had the advent of the Spirit's iuduence, it would bear us 
along irresistibly in every work of faith, and labour of love. I must say that I 
rather differ from what was said about the Scottish pastors being led away to Eng¬ 
land. The workman is worthy of his hire, and must have it; but I would not give 
a fig for a minister who would come from England to Scotland orlrchind, simply 
fora higher stipend. Where did the Apostle Paul look out for a richer living? 
Sir, I will tell you a*secret. Scotland will never be converted by Congregational 
Voluntaryism, till the young blood in Scotland will not bo tempted in such a way. 
At all events, though it may be hard to flesh and blood, let us ascertain where for 
iis the pillar of cloud ^hy rest, and then and there let us nail our colours to the 
mast, and never desert or dishonour our standard. 

Mr. Low£ of Forfar offered some most suitable and instructive rom.arks on the 
duty of dissenters, in regard to the exhibition of tlie voluntary principle in practice. 


ANNUAL SERMON. 

Dr. Redfobd preached the Annual Sermon of the Union in Princes-Strcct 
Chapel, on the forenoon of Thursday the 15th, to a large and most attentive audi¬ 
ence. He took for his text Mark i. 1; and illustrated in a most interesting manner 
the four things which he said were to be found in this verse, viz.; 1. The greatest 
wonder in heaven—the Son of God; 2. The gi*eatest wonder ever exhibited on 
earth—d'esus Christ, the Son of God; 3. The most wonderful revelation ever made 
to man—the gospel, &c.; and 4. the most remarkable epoch in the history of our 
world—the beginning of the gospel, &c. The discourse was felt by all to be most 
refreshing and encouraging. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

< 

The thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Friends of the Congregational Union was 
held on the evening of the 15th, in Ward Chapel, Edward Baxter, Esq. in the 
choir. After singing part of a psalm, Dr. Wardlaw engaged in prayer. The chair¬ 
man then addressed the meeting, principally on the duty of increased liberality on 
the part of the town churches to the ftinds of the Union. The meeting was then 
addressed by Mr. Fraser of Glasgow, Mr. Campbell of Edinbutgh, Dr. Russell of 
Dundee, Dr. Redford, Mr. Smith, and Dr. Alexander. 

Mr. Fraser: —^Brought by the good providence of God to the thirty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Scottish Congregational Union, it surely becomes ns when we 
think of the beginning and progress of that Institution, of the extent of its opera¬ 
tions, and the amount of go<m it has been instrumental in accomplis^ng. to thank 
Gk>d and take courage. Those parts of the Report of the proceedings of the Union 
daring the past year which have just been read, mnst have been listened to by all 
present with feelings of deep interest; and, doubtless, while wo feel that on the 
whole tbore ia ground for hmy exultation in. the recollections of the post, and in the 
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uDticipationfi of the future, we are also convinced that there are circumstances con¬ 
nected with the position, which, as Congrcgatipnalista, yri at present occupy, that 
are calculated to induce solemn and earnest thoughts. 

In carrying our views back to the time when, amidst obloquy and scorn, the 
goodly tree of Congregationalism was })lanted in Scotland, and contrasting the state 
of religion which then prevailed in this country with that which now prevails, we 
must admit that a decided improvement has taken place—an improvement which 
may weU inspire us with gratitude. How far Congrcgationalists have contributed 
to this better state of things, it is not for us, perhaps, exactly to determine. But 
most assuredly, the future ecclesiastical historian of Scotland will ho sadly lacking in 
discrimination, or, worso still, in a regard to truth, if in tracing the beneficial 
cliangcs which have taken place in Scotland during the last forty years, he shall 
neglect to take into account not only the good which Congrcgationalists have been 
enabled by the grace of <3od directly to accomplish, but the bcncficiui iniiucneo 
which they have iUUilt/Otly c-'iurcisca over other rcligionH dcnofnlnntions. But 
whatever cause for thankfulness we have as regards the past, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact, that there is much in the present posture of ecclesiostical affairs 
in Scotland to exercise our faith, to test our work, and to try our energy. Indeed, 
were we to admit the correctness of certain representations which are frequently 
made, we might regard it as utterly utopinn to think of Congregationalism ever 
flourishing in the land of our fathers, or to suppose it possible for ns to advance in 
the face of those huge ecclesiastical organizations under whose potent influence the 
Scottish mind has boon undergoiiig a stereotyping process, which, wdiatcvcr its 
apparent advantages, is, on the whole, inimical to the free and* full development of 
spiritual life, and the maintenance of purity of Christian fellowship. 

During my residence in the south. I read a series of articles entitled, “ First 
Impressions of England and its People," which appeared irftlie Edinburgh Witness. 
Tho articles, which have just been republished, and are well worthy of perusal, were 
written by the editor of the paper—a gentleman of whose talents and character I 
have been led to form a high estimate. In one of these articles, he remarks, that 
“thei’C obtains a marked difference between English and Scottish character;” that 
‘‘the Englishinau stands out more separate and apart as an individual, while tho 
ScotcUmau is more mixed up through the force of his s^’^inpathios with the com¬ 
munity to which he belongs;” that **thc insulating bias of the English character 
leads to the formation of insulated churches, while the aggregative peculiarity of 
the Scottish character has a tendency at least, equally direct to bind congregations 
together into one grand church, with tho area, not of a single building, but of the 
w'Uolo kingdom for its platform.” “ An Englishman,” he says, “ might have thought 
of gathering together a few neighbours and making a church of them; the Scotch¬ 
man at once determined on making a church of all Scotland.” The general truth¬ 
fulness of these remai'ks, so far as they relate to English and Scottisli cllaractcr 
may be conceded. But the question instantly arises, is the nature of a Christian 
church to depend on national predilections? Is a church to be altered in its 
very constitution, in its very elements, so to speak, to suit the endless varieties of 
character that olitain among different nations ? The idea supposed to be enter¬ 
tained by tbc Scotchman of fiiakiug all Scotland a church, may appear to somo 
much more magnificent ^hau the one supposed to be entertained by the English¬ 
man, of gathering together a few individuals and making a church of them. But 
which of the two, I ask, is the one sanctioned by scripture ? Which of them was 
carried out by the apostles in tho formation of the primitive cliurclics ? In consult¬ 
ing the New Testament we find that the first heralds of the cross, wherever they 
went, and whatever tho national predilections of the people among whom they 
laboured, preached with all earnestness the gospel of the grace of God. Those 
who embraced the gospel, having^received Christ as their Saviour and King, and 
being drawn to each other by common sentiments, interests, and dangers, wore 
formed into churches, with pastors to instruct and watch over them in spiritual 
matters, and with deacons to serve them in temporal matters. But do we find any 
trace of delegated or representative authority* or of episcopal jurisdiction over these 
churches ? AliOve all, do we find any statement in the book of the Acts, or in any 
of the Epistles, that affords the least countenance to the idea of making a whole 
nation a church? “Make a (^urch of all Scotland 1” The veiy phraseology is 
irreconcileable with any form of New Testament phrase. We read of “ Uie churches 
of Judea,” “ the churches of Galatia,” “ the churches of*Asia,*' “ all the churches of 
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the Gentiles,*’ ** all chnrqhes of the saints; ** but never do we read of a single chnndi 
of any land or countiy. r 

At the same time, while we maintain that to speak of a church consisting of 
many scattered congrcgc^onsi or of the church of a country, is to employ language 
utterly unsanctioned by the Word of God, wo are yet convinced that between 
Christian churches there ought to be, “ as was in the banning of the gospel,'* 
cordial affection and co-operation; that, while distinctness is not to bo lost in unity, 
so unity is not to be destroyed by isolation; that, while we are not to seek incor- 

S oration either under Episcopalian domination, or Presbyterian rule, it is yet our 
uty to fraternise, to unite, that the strong may support the weak, to reciprocate 
connsels, encouragement and support—in short, “ to stand fast in one spirit, with 
one mind, striving together for the faith of the gospel.” 

The institution whose interests we are this evening assembled to promote, affords 

conciusiYc proof ttiat we have not been altogether unmindful of the duty and 

advantages of union. Whether in perfect consistency with onr distinguishing 
principles, we might not draw the cords of union somewhat closer, and combine our 
energies more cficctually for the prosecution of common objects than we have yet 
done, are points which I think demand our earnest consideration. 

Meantime, let us consider the position in which divine Providence has placed 
us, and the high mission with which We aro charged—and act accordingly. Let 
ns show that there is nothing in our principles to interrapt the flow of Christian 
sympathy, or prevent the full expression of brotherly love. While we cherish 
Christian affection for all who bear the image of our Lord, let there be no compro¬ 
mise of our distinctive principles—no abatement of our efforts to break in upon 
that religious formalism which still prevails to such a fearful extent in our native 
land. Let us continim, at whatever cost, to maintain the grand principle as 
essential to the vitalit^nd purity of a Christian church, that piety is the paramount 
and exclusive qualification for admission to its membership—that as we dai'e not 
recognize the spiritual authority of any secular power iviihout, so neither must any 
communion but what is spiritim bo recognised within. Let us stir up one another 
to vigorous and well-directed efforts for the advancement of that' cause which is 
precious in the Redeemer's sight—knowing that to have all our energies embarked 
in his service is the best way to secure the habitual enjoyment of that inward peace 
which the gospel is intended and calculated to impart—and considering that, to use 
the words of Bacon, in this world God only, and the angels may, be spectators. 
Let us also plead our case with God, humbling ourselves in his sight, seeking that 
his work may be revived among us—that indifference may bo rebuked, enerj^ 
enkindled, the spirit poured out, and times of refreshing come to us from his 
presence—crying out with holy importunity, “Bless us, O our Father, and make 
ns a blessing. iVilt Thou not revere us again, that Thy people may rejoice in 
Thee? * Wilt thou open rivers In dry places, and streams in the desert, and shall 
this heritage of thine lie waste? Behold from heaven, and return, and visit this 
vine which Thy right hand hath planted—so we Thy people will praise Thy name 
for ever and ever.** 

Ma. OAMraBLL:—My motion speaks of that awAil (Calamity with which it has pleased on all- 
wise Frovidenpe to visit our country. It is without question the finger of God; but the distresses 
of our suffering fellow-count^men are evidently aggravated by human selfishness and Injustice; 
and we see much that Is not God's ordering, but man's misoreerin^. 

As oitisens and patriots, I trust we shall be able to show that our religion enlists every faculty 
and flinotlon of our nature, for the temporal as well as the ^Irltual wellbeing of our neighbours; 
and that at such a time when the eyes of the nation are by a special injunction from heaven 
turned to their responsibilities and duties with respect to the negleotra masses, we diall bo 
in the foremost rank. For of all men they should not be laggards In the work of ohiurity,. who 
have received this legacy from their divine Master,—** The poor ye have always with yon,**—and 
who profess to walk In the spirit of Him who went about continually doing good. 

But my motion confines Itself, as might be expected, to the speoial duty ox oaring for the poor of 
Chrut*§ peopU. No sooner did this destitution begin to appear, than a few onristian nienda 
belonging to our^urohes, provided and transmitted a very timely supply to aome of the poorer 
of our pastesi, who, from their scanty Incomes, must sadly feel the pressure of such a season, but 
who were not-lUmly to make known their wants. Simultaneously with this, a drenlor was Issued, 
soMdtlng the contribution of our churches, te create a fund for relieving the wants of the poorer 
members of our ^urokes, who not aecnttomed to depend on any oharity but that of their ohristlan 
IWBWen Is the church with which they sund connected, were not likely, and If possible onght 
permitted to apply for aid from the fhnds collected by a benevc wtpMlo. That appeal 
waa iliMdeuitderndpceuilliv advantage. Giroulavs (especially of the claaa oalM soltcltlng otron- 
1^1 dia tnafsnlaOy at a discount The Committee from whom It Issued were s^-appolnted. 
It was; adiireased pm to our ohurchet in Scotland. And what has been the residt? nid by 
this ghfigle metMStailevs effort a tend sufiloleht for the wanu of all the poor our dtnnAee 
bas hem pfpeMjed. ;}iay, our EimlSsh friends, willing of themselves, have generously oflbred 
their unasked oofitrlbuthms; and most amply have they demonstrated that a strong tie of 
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broiharhood buImIbU between them and us! Their honoured repredbntaUve la before ti& and wo 
ought through him to convey our grateful acknowledgments for this friendly aid. Sir, as a 
ohrlBtisn boay we ore not without our dlBcouragementa and disappointments; yet have not the 
faotB to which I have adverted, manifested a healthy spirit of Christian fellowship in the churches? 
Do they not show that our weakness Is allied to English strength ? There ore four Congrega¬ 
tional unlons^a Congregational Union of England and Wales; a Congregational Union of 
Ireland; a Congregational Union of Scotland; and a Congregational Union composed of alt threes 
a body not only one In name, but ono in faith and sentiment, one in practice, one in sympathy 
and affection, and one In consecration to the work of the gospel, i know not any fact more 
oalouluted to make us thank God and take courage. 1 cannot forbear saying, It would have 
111 become us to have acted another part. As churches wo have ever avowed that we are 
Intrusted with the charge of the poor of Christ's flock. Every first day of the week in our 
sacred assembHes, we cast into the Lord's treasury in their behalf. It is part of our spiritual 
worship; one form of the fellowship of saints, entvlnlug Itself essentially with those prin¬ 
ciples of Christian communion we profess; and standing out to the world as tho symbol of 
that spiritual tie and relationship oy which the memb.rs of our churohes are united. W^e 
hare groatly mistaken if. M chufCheB, VC haV6 HOt maintained a practice, in this respect, 
djffaFfint f^om that of OtOPI OhrlSVlaM boOlost wo navo greany inUtakcn If our prlncinloH of eom. 
tnunion have really been the same with that of oilier cKurches, if tnd Illi&FGprCSOIltatlOn, EIKl Ul6 
diiSculties, and the atruggle we have all along had to endure have not been principally connected 
with our principle of felTowahip commonly called ** Pure Communion." Ir, therefore, our Con¬ 
gregationalism, for which our fathers suffered so much, and for which. I trust, we are prepared 
to follow in their steps, be dear to us; if this Christian custom of caring for the poor or Christ's 
flock be its natural product, and be the outward form of that which la of more worth than 
any other feature attaching to onr system, viz., the mutual spiritual influence maintained by the 
Christian brotherhood—let nothing tempt us fronS this path of beneficence—let nothing entice 
us from this primitive model, and let us thank God if this mysterious visitation of His provi¬ 
dence shall have been Instrumental inrovl^lng the exercise and demonstrating the excellence 
of a Christian virtue, which has eminently conduced to the spiritual health and prosperity of our 
ctaurchea 

My motion further speaks of tho unfavourable effect of this visitation upon the spiritual state 
of our brethren. Secluded from many of the advantages which tho dwellers In cities and towns 
possess, tn the uniformity of their c.Tl8tence our suffering brethren are apt at any time, except 
for the stimulating power of the gospel, to sink into inaction and mental insensibility. Their 
circumstances, at all times narrow, vrhen reduced at such a tlme*Bta this, are apt to engage 
all their thoughts; every effort is inadequate; a perpetual cloud la over their horizon; their mind 
is shut up to, and absorbed by their present temporal wants. In vain, perhaps, at such a time, 
the mlniater of God exhorts, admonishes, and comforts. He himself is part of their worldly 
card. The sacred exercises which should give refreshment, and sweeten even the bitterness of 
affliction, have a painfulness infused Into them; care destroys and darkens every thing; there is 
relish for no spiritual enjoyment, energy for no duty, scorccly heart for any affection! Such are 
the tendencies of human nature ; alas! too often illustrated in the stony leaden took of that eye 
that onoo sparkled joyously at the spectacle of Christ crucified, and of that eternal home of which 
their Forerunner had taken possession In their behalf. Jlrethren, is there no vocation for us 
here ? SVe have this Tastitution as a treasury of gifts, which in such circumstances as we have 
described, come fragrantly as tho ** savour of Christ," to quicken and ret'over them. The 
femillar Imago of Christ once more fascinates, as seen in the hearts of his people; his love again 
constrains; and the dying flame of spiritual life is fanned into strength! 

Sir, we are hereditary adherents of the Voluntary principle; and we occupy a ground of 
vantage for its development. It is for us, in our comparatively deep poverty, to show that the 
Voluntary principle—as an evangolioid principle—is not, ** Look every man to himself,"—that it 
is. ** Look every man to his own tmngs, but every man also to tho things of others." Many 
of our people are the poor of ibis world—but God bath given us this Institution, having for its 
character and aim, **tbo strong shall help the weak." >ye sometimes hear it saM, *'Our 
churches arc very poor, they cannot do much." It la true, there are many poor among us. It 
is our legacy from the great Head of the church. It is the way in which we are called to exhibit 
the kingdom of heaven on earth. It is the platform on which we are to display the Fncaments 
of that spiritual society, of which a church of Christ is the embodiment. But os a connexion 
wo are not so poor. Comparatively with others, we may be small In numbers, feeble in resources, 
but we have tenfold more resources than wp have ever brought to the work. And, if we are so 
Mor as is alleged, would not oui*Bucoes8ful m^ntenance of the Voluntary principle be an a 
fortiori argument In Its behalf? For, if we In our poverty can maintain the ordinances of God 
amongst ourselves, and also ixtend them to othera—what might not the more affluent religious 
bodies do? 

yfe are apt sometimes to place the .operations of this society in a false light; as if we 
were performing an act of oDllgation to our poor brethren, aa if when we give aid we are 
doing their work for them. Quite a mistake, 7%eir work, we suppose, they sre doing for them- 
^ves. And os for the work. It is neither theirs nor ours, but the work of our oommon 
Redeemer. We are not offering an act of friendship to them which we are at liberty to withhold. 
** Necessity is uuonus.'* We nave to do the Lord's work " as God glveth us opportunity," 

aoeording to that a man hath." Away, then, with the sordid notion, that we are the obliging 
party and they are the obliged! We dre workers together unto God! And we who have the 
^lUty to help them are just as little at liberty to withhold our assistance, as they to withhold 
the original effort, whloh we Interpose to supplement. 

This mistaken feeling has already, 1 fear, been productive of evil effeots. We have been apt to 
disparage a ^ureb because it was small—as if oar work were to support and foster It, end the 
result Was not worth the expenditure. Our work, as a body. Is to propagate the goi^l. And it 
will surely be oqhlndereBee to this work, that the truths of the gospel we pream find a living 
Illustration in a sTored ba^, however small, who ore ready to bear the reproeoh of Christ in 
maintaining his Instltutioaa, If we negleet these brethren, dlseoarofe ib^ separation and 
aoriptoral praettoo, we encourage in ourselVM the Beatlinent, that It Is a matter of efroumstanoes 
and oonvenleBoe to observe the institutions of Christ Is this a basis on whloh we can rest our 
hope of prosperity and progress? It woe not with this flut-and-looee nttoehment oar Father 
planted mece churohes. Si^ifwe are to prosper, we most he enamoured bf our prlneipleB; we 
mast regerd the profession of them, under any ciroumitanoes, as on element of saving beneat to 
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our oooniry: and, in the Cpirit of my motion, turn our firatcrnal sympathy and affeotion 
towards our brethren, the most obscure &nd desplsed^^d carefully preserve them, as we should 
the grains of precious sold that have been extracted ft'om the earthy, drossv, lumpl 

Suffer me to say, if this Institution be the index of our Voluntaryism, it is not up to the pitch 
of the time! We are in aerials of evangelical dissent! An opposition more dangerous and 
destructive than open peneoution. Is directed against us from high quarters. Wo must make 
our place good. It Is not enough to assert prlncl^es, we must ftill oacK upon our doings, or we 
shall be thrust aside as speculanve theorists that stand in the way of a nation's good, never was 
there a moment of our history in which it was more required that we should be all at our work 
—akoayf at it, and every man according to his several ability. 

My motion refers last, to our pastors, as demanding our sympathy under their present trials. 
Sir, the situation of our pastorate at this moment is filling every thoughtful mind amongst us 
with deepest solicitude, xhe encouragomont which many of these labourers in the gospel have 
in their work is not what we could deslro, or might legitimately expect. And I fear that it is in 
some measure, and that no small measure, owing to their temporal lituatlon. The labourers of 

this Institution have Iona hoen InedoqnatMy supportod. Tt has not been ti> our honour that this 

was the case. But, happily, we have begun to amend in this respect. The partial incroosoat 

the oommuiioemoiAi of last ^car vtinblca the C^uiniittve to that Its agVUtS CrV UVt OQlVW tliP 

subsistence point^W ihtf h all An apparent difference of opinion was indicated on this 
BulilJect, on tuis platform last night, and as my motion calls mo to speak of the claims of our 
poorer pastors, I may be permitted, without offence, to say, that It is my solemn convic¬ 
tion, and I am not singular in this opinion, that a very powerful cause of the comparative 
InefHclrncy of many of our pastors—of the instability of their position, and the frequent changes 
which occur amongst them—and of tbo comparatively few amo are offering themselves to the 
work of the ministry, is the imidequate support of the ministry, especially tho rural ministry, 
amongst us. Sir, 1 enter with all xny heart into the generous sentiments expressed last night, 
of tho necessity and privilege of making a sacrifice for the spiritual good of our beloved native 
land; and of that largo asssombly, there were no hearts more earnestly responsive to these 
sentiments than some of the very poorest of our pastors. My solemn impression is. tliat these 
our brethren are willing to labour and to suffer want; that they have sufficient love for their 
work to endure sacrifices in it; that give them but work in the gospel, and they would be con¬ 
tent not to eat the pleasant bread of affluence They have as much of Scottish nationality in 
them, too, as to lead them to prefer their own barren mountains, and their own hard featured, 
hard headed mountaineers, to the sunniest plain of the sunny south. And If these poor brethren 
to whom they minister, iiii4 who, out of their deep poverty, minister to them, were all their 
brethren, they would share to the last the poverty and tribulation of their churches. But, Sir, 
they have brethren in the city as well as in tho country—brethren who own the obligation to see 
to wo maintenance of his gospel among the poor—who have offered themselves to this duty, and 
who glory to have been early workers m this cause. If by such brethren the minister of Christ 
is Btin left In poverty. It la not the handof G<id, but that of his brethren, that impoverishes him. 
They declare plainly they care little cither for him or his labours. That servant of God could 
be poor, contented, and happy in his poverty—If God so ordered his lot. But he will not be— 
ana we should not require him to be—a pauper. He is a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. He will not carry about with him an ignominious badge, as if he were a burden and 
a drudge. He has a heart to his work. He has ability to do it. But his brethren, whose servant 
for Christ's sake he Is. and would rejoice to be, refuse him the hire of his labour. Suffering for 
the truth he could endure, but neglect on the part of bis brethren fills him with sorrow and shame, 
unfits him fur his work, depresses and perplexes his spirit, until he fears that tenderness to his 
brethren, or to his own reputation, or a natural pride of heart. Is coming betwixt bim and a good 
conscience toward God Could our affluent brethren know, as I do, tho unmurmuring cheerful¬ 
ness with which these devoted men submit to the severest privations. If they knew, as those 
who have mingled much with our poor brethren know, how the messenger of the churches has 
often to pinch nimsclf and his family in secret. Did they see him spreading out his very scanty 
means into ostentatious deoency and comfort, not in false pride, not'ln^ruitlcss rivalry with others* 
competency, but to do honour to the cause of Christ, to keep up the character of the denomina¬ 
tion, that no one might take occasion, from his poverty, to reproach the truth, or even to 
reproach bis brethren's profession of It, they would say, and I believe they are ready to say,—this 
ought to be—this must be—this shall be instantly remedied. And it is high time. I cannot, for 
my part, discover how the prosperity of our churches is to arise out of tho inaction of the 
members; how the zeal of the pastor is to bo produced by the apathy of his brethren; or his 
spirituality promoted by their worldliness. Just as we 6ow,Hnay we expect to reap. 

One offence and burden under which our churches have long lain, we expect, by the divine 
blessing, during the present vear to cast away from us, 1 moac4, the debts which have long 
encumbered our places of worship. Let this other evil—the Inadequate support of the Christian 
ministry, be in the same ausplolous hour destroyed, a^d we shall with one heart and voice cry 
out—G iloai., **this day tho Lord hath rolled away the reproach of Kgypt firom off us." 

Db. Bbdfobb said,-Sir, I have received much pleasure and gratification since 1 came among 
you; and hope we have not only shaken bands, but that all our hearts have been cemented in 
Christian love one to another, and to our Divine Lord and Master, This is the land of John 
Knox, and here 1 stand from the land of John Wlckllffo; and I hope we are all united to main¬ 
tain the principles of those great reformers, so far as they maintained the principles of the word 
of God, and no farther. They were great lights In thetr day-^roat blessings in their age—hut 
with different degrees of light, no doubt; and the very fact of those men being the men who 
began the work of evangelization in their different countries, has been Impressed upon their 
work, which bears proof of their different characters. Your Knox learned his theology firom 
Oeneva; our Wlokliffe and Tyndal, only firom the scriptures; and th^ found there the Congre¬ 
gationalism of churches, and those doctrines which have distinguished our country, and given a 
permaiiency to our churches, which yours have not yet attained. You ate oosyiaratlvely young 
as Congregatlonallsts, and we are comparatively old. We may say we are tire fathers, many oT 
our eburohes being two hundred years old, and you not half a century; but be this as it may, 1 
trust, we are all thoroughly and conscientiously persuaded of the truth of these principles; we 
love them only because we think we perceive their conneetion with the glory of Christ, and think 
they are more oelonlated te promote catholicity, and the spirit of love and pure communion 
among eu the true disciples of Christ. But we hold them, Itnist, in love—at least If we do not, 
we fnaj not expect Ihet God's blessing will attend on Congregationalism. Without love It is a 
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poor rope of sand. BocleeUBtlcBl organisiLtion xnaybrlns togctfier pafties that have 
pu^ !f you withdraw the external pressure that holds thim together, they will soor 


no coherence^ 

»at, !f you withdraw the external pressure tnat noias tuem together, they win soon go to pleoea 
But if the attractive principle be that of love to Christ—the attractionof hearts moved by the same 
Influences, and the same impulses, and the same divine power, then they adhere, and they want 
no laws ox the state, no sanction of the king or parliament. I almost forgot that I cfime here as 
a delegate—1 believe 1 was charged with a letter—a letter of accredit—but I must have left It at 
home. I was charged to express to you the affeotlon aud etiteem of my brethren. They love 
Scotland. They love the churches there. They love the Independent churches. They love the 
Scotcli so much, that they have stolen some of your pastors; and they will steal more if you do 
not take care. If you starve your pastors, we will tuce them In. But while you have churches 
destitute of pastors, and pastors too willing to take charge of them, xiever let it be said that they 
were driven from tho churches for want of sympathy, and want of those comforts which you can 
bestow. It Is said, if any man love father and mother, wife or children, more than me, ho Is not 
worthy of me; Jesus Christ has said that. He alone has aright to say it. Jesus Christ Is not 
on earth personally, but he is present In the poorer members of his ohurohes. What is said In 
the twenty-oftb chapter of Matthew ? ** Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of these my 
brethren, ye hare donC It UlltO mB.” >VOUlU JOU SCO JcSUS Christ go.a.bcKglng V Would ^ou not 

mlniiitBr to the wants of th® Haviu«ir ^ iriio stood at tho door, without aplaco to shelter him, and 
Myl ng "the foxee have hole., the birds of the fUr hftVe lieStS, DUl MIC iJUJI of »<«> »>»«* •*»* wh.,, .o 
lay his head/’ there is not a Scottish man or woman but would open wide the door, and give the 
best cheer in the bouse to the Saviour ; and willyou not do the samctohla poor representatives? 
'What a privilege and blessing It is to do any thing for the cause of Christ Do you ever think 
of that ? Do you ever think bow God In his condescension and ]ove, allows us to do any thing 
for his cause ? I buvo often been struck with that fact Could not God do all he wishes without 
you or mo ? Ho could convert all the souls that aro to bo gathered together, as he did the soul 
of Saul of Tarsus ; but see how ho has multip1icd*tbe mercy of hU benevolence by allowing us 
to work—not accomplishing his working directly, but through human agency. His love to us 
is seen in his thus making ns chaniiola as it were, or earthen vessels, to minister to the spiritual 
benefit—the everlasting welfare of ourfctlow>men. What if you had never felt—If you had never 
had the satisfaction of doing any good, because God did all the good without you ? What an 
undesirable condition would that be! Oh, is it not the highest satisfaction you can know in your 
Christian experience, next to your own hope of life eternal—that you have done some good—that 
you havo seen your fellowocreatures happier by something you have done, in however small a 
degree. It is one of the purest and happiest delights the bellover can know on this side of heaven. 
It unites us to God, and makes us partners of his benevolence—of 4^pathlzlng in the woes or 
rejoicing in the welfare of others around us. God in thus making man a Christian, gives him 
the power of doing good; and every Christian possesses that power in some degree. There is no 
exemption. No; none. All are bound to do good according to their ability. There is not one 
Christian in this assembly but might do incalculable good if he set about It. One of the poorest 
members of my own church, whom 1 am sorry to say, 1 lately buried, was an instance of how 
much good can be done. She had injured her back while in service, and lay twelve years on 
her bed 1 am sure if any poor Christian could havo been exempted from doing good, that 
poor girl was one; but she did more good than all the members put togeilier. She could 
not give, she could not solicit; but slio was possessed of peculiar jutelllgcnco and discrlm* 
Ination, spirtuailly minded and devoted to the cause of God. Unable to rise, she had constantly 
persons on the lo^ out for any one in the congregation that seemed to be serious, and then they 
wore asked to call on her, and when they did so, she would labour for their conversion. That 
sick servant girl was the means of bringing seven or eight in the course of a few years into the 
church. They were led on from one degree of grace to another until we had the satisfaction of 
admitting them as members of the church. What can the humblest and poorest do ? try. Let 
the members who have heard this apccdote to night try what they can do. You cannot find 
excuses. Your Lord aud Master will not take excuses. You are bound to lay out your talent— 
not lay it vp. My young frineds, work while it is day, for the night cometh in which no man 
can work. Ye havo youth, health, and opportunity, employ them well. Ye cannot employ 
them in a bettor cause. If ye do this, your Divine Master will say '* enter yc Into the joy of your 
Lord/' 1 am afraid of trespassing too long upon your time, as several have to speak after me. 
1 shall express the great satisfaction—the great pleasure I havo experienced in being here, when 
I return to the south. I shall be in London at the meeting next month, and I shall be able to 
tell them some noble things about you. 1 would give hope to Ireland, faith to you, and you will 
at all events let me claim for Kngland.dove. Faith, hope, and love—Scotland, Ireland, and 
Bngland. Let that union take pldhc—It has taken place. Bind that throe>fo1d cord—^let it he 
firmer than ever, and I trust it will never be broken. Let England, Ireland, and Scotland unite 
not only nationallv, but spirHually, in the cause and kingdom of Christ, and go on to lift up Uie 
standard of salvation, to benefit the nations and the world. May they never rest, never tnlnk 
they have done their duty, until the go^el of the kingdom has been preached to all the nations, 
for a witness unto them. 

Ma. J. D. SxiTU said—1 have been vei^ kindly introduced this evening as the representative of 
the Congregational Union of Ireland. I stand here as the representative of a worthy band of 
hrotheri In the sister land, who aro labouring for the salvation of that unhappy country. My 
sperial oommlssSon f^om them was, first of all, to thank the Scottish Congregational Union for 
their kindness to the Irish Union, expressed in their sending a Scottish brother to visit us, and 
by their sympathies with us—by tholicsending us somewhere about or £700 towards the 
salvation oT the people of Ireland. We thank you for the men you have sent, and prsy you to 
send more men; and you may always hope to have among you some Irish brother endeavouring 
to repay your love by asking for such means as will satisn our moderate desires—desins which 
ypn know aro never satisfied. Yes. May the dew drops descend in such rich abundance on the 
old thistle of Scotland, that they may continue to overflow on the littlo shamrock of Ireland. 
May the dew fall much also ou the rose—the rose in the sunny I'ngllsh land; may there 
be abundance for every noble enterprise; and may the richest benediction fall on the laud of the 
thistle and the rose, and through them replenish the shamrook land. The great object for 
wbloh we exist In Ireland, is to roll away from that country some of that vast amount of moral 
•XM i^ritual destitution which for ages has rested on its millions That is the great object for 
wblen cor ministers labour. We cannot exaggerate that destitution. I could not this evening 
tell the amount of woes and mlNrlei, pbysioM, moiUl, and spiritual, which rest on the unhappy 
mllUons of that long degraded oountry. we mean, however, to agitate the matter in every county 
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and olty In England, and iik»ever« countv and city in Scotland; and some brethren arc thinkii^ 
of going to America to agitate there, f^arding the fearful condition of our land. Think of 160 
iilandfl, containing 60,000 Inbabltante, for whom there was scarcely the possibility of salration, 
until within those few years. There was the Church of Rome, with her Latin serrioe, but the 


souls. I am happy that now the people can be preached to in the Irish language; but the amount 
of people to bring in U so great, and tlicre is scarcely any instrumentality—none adequate to 
the destitution to be removed. Then 1 have to speak of three millions of people-^ot all unable 
to speak English, but a large proportion knowing only the Celtic tongue. There ore not as 
many ministers to that nuinber at were to be found in the town of Dundee. There were 1S500 in 
Scotland, with nearly three millions of people; and in Ireland, I speak advisedly when 1 say 
there are not twelve men of any denomination who are preaching the unspeakable riches of 
Christ to the parties preferring tne Irish language. Think of only twelve ministers for a p<mu« 
latton as large as 'Wales. This is a grcHt fact, and Dr. Chalmers has said that If you take a fact 
and impfeil it on the people, it will produce a good result . There Is a t'aat. Oh, ife would 

worth one's uvio }5 tf tfug gouiu only bring out that ^ople. and elevate them from the deep 

gloom in which they have lived. The general population of Ireland amounts to about nine 
miUloos, and the Congregationalists do not number thirty ministers in all It Is not above 
tweaty>flve years since the Evangelical Society began their labours. They sought to sap the 
foundation of that mighty system which is based, not only on the passions and tiie T»re.iuaicea. 


foundation of that mighty system which is based, not only on the passions and tiie prejudices, 
but the very affections of the Irish nation. Ail the means used—tneirs and ours—arc but few. 
1 wonder not at the fewness and feebleness cf the results. Why, Sir, in that country, we are told 
bya writerinthe Irish Fresbyterian Church, that you can travel through Connemara and through 
Connaught, thirty-eight English miles, and neither meet with a church or a chapel, in that thlclny 
populate mstrlott and the people there never see a man In the shape or the appearance of a man 
In holy orders except once a-year, when a person comes to gainer up the tithes. Wo have 
government education in Ireland; but if there was to be any government education. In the 
name of common sense, tt should have been in the language of the people, and not exclusively in 
the English language My heart grlevos within me when 1 think of the evils under which tlint 
ill-starred iMid has suffered. You all know my heart is In this question. 1 do plead with you to 
help your ministers to aid us fer Ireland. Let them help us to disseminate the gospel, and wo 
will not faint. We have an Institution for training up ministers, and some are being trained in 
the Irish language, and CRd may make them insirumontal in doing his work. We have mi8< 
Sionary instrumentality; we have also scripture readers. We know of hundreds who have left 
the Romish Church through the influence of scripture readers: and a declaration against Popery 
has been signed by 7000. There is one thing which has been found out In many parts in Ireland*- 
that Qod says, Search the scriptures—anof the people say, We will search them. Tho scripture 
readers get among the masses, and there Is not one of them but does good service; and when 
only a little ray of light gets in, the darkness has very little chance. A priest once said to Peter 
O'Larry, ** Peter, you nave b^n hearing these preachers." ** Your reverence," said Peter. 
« Don't you know," said the priest, " that tho Bible should be kept in the hands of the priests, 
who alone are entitled to dispense the milk of the word to the people?" " Oh, then, your 
reverence," sMd Peter, " I have been thinking lately that I should like to keep the cow in the 
honsamesilf" Peter did so. He got the scriptures, and he not only supplied his own house 
with milk, but gave to the neighbours round about I have mentioned those things that 1 may 
induce you to help us more and more. Permit me to express my thanks for what you have 
done. You have treated Ireland so well that we have looked to the Scottish Congregational 
Union as our beat friends. A financial difficulty with the Evangelical Society has been happily 
settled. The three kingdoms should never bo divided. The Mst spirits on both sides or the 
Channel are demanding a more united and unfettered enterprise for Ireland. Let the churches 
work together, and especially the Congregational.Ghurchcs. They should stand forth at once 
an object of beauty to behold, and a source of mighty good to the nations of the earth. 
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SAEAH MARTIN, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

Whilst there is much in the general aspect of society, and the prevailing 
tendency of opinions in the present day to occasion nain and anxiety^ to 
the mind of the Christian, there is not a little also that is of a cheering 
and encouraging character. No one can doubt thajjj upon the whole, 
society is becoming improved; that the habits of men of all classes are 
growing more refined; that the tastes of the community are coming to bo 
fixed upon higher objects; and, that the tone of public opinion upon all 
questions of an ethical characto, is greatly more sound and healthful. 
Among other indications of the last-mentioned improvement, we would 
point to the fact, that in our literature, as well as in the general estima¬ 
tion of the people, a much higher value is now attached to eminence of a 
purely moral kind, than used heretofore to bo ascribed to it. In the 
earlier stages of civilization the admiration of the community is drawn 
out almost exclusively by excellencies of a physical nature; by beauty of 
form, graco of action, agility or strength of muscle, power of endurance, 
or energy of achievement; and, if in this stage mental superiority claims 
any applause, it is principally as it serves to minister to the development 
of the physical resources. As the community advances in the arts of 
life, and in the requirements of social intercourse, intellectual strength 
and activity come gradually, ib vindicate for themselves a portion of the 
general respect; the statesman, the diplomatist, tho thinker, the philoso¬ 
pher, the poet, come to lift up their heads beside the warrior and the 
sportsman, dividing with them the popular applause, and forming the 
popular mind into a higher model; and thus, a new stratum in the 
development of society is formed; through which, however, the old fire 
not unirequently shoots up its burning lava, tearing with ragged fissures 
the condensing mass, and mingling with the new formation what belongs 
properly to an older period. Beyond the intellectual stage many nations 
never have advanced; nor, indeed, has it ever been found that, apart 
from the guidance of revelation, the human mind has arrived at a due 
estimate of the ilignity and worth of that higher part of our being which 
is conversant with goodness and virtue. In ancient Greece and Home 
the moral never was equipollent with the inteUectual, whatever was tho 
pitch of refinement at which ihe people had arrived. To the last, and 
New Sbbies, — ol. VIL h 
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at tho best, it was power and not goodnessy before which the mass of 
these -peoples did homage; itself was with them first warlikeness 
(d^irn = Martialityy from ’Agjjf, Mars, tho god of war; virtns s= manli- 
nessy from vir, a manf) and then it was endurance ; and then it was 
magnanimity: it was n&v&r goodnessy or charityy or love. For that aspect 
of virtue the world has had to turn to tho revelation of Him who is the 
summit of all goodness—^who is emphatically Love. There the world 
found virtue in its fairest aspect, in its fullest proportions; and thence good 
and wise men have drawn it for their own bettering, and that of their Sind. 
To difiuse virtue in this aspect of it—its true aspect; to charm men into 
love with it as thus displayed; to awaken in thorn an abiding and opera¬ 
tive sense of its supremacy and usefulness; to persuade them that the 

good man, in this sense of the term, is tho highest style of man; and to 
furnish those groat principles and motives by which alone any man can 
become thus good: is*" the chief vocation, and the prime office of the 
religion of Christ, as regards its working in this world. To this great 
achievement it is pledged, and towards tho attainment of this noble end 
it has been operating wherever it has been planted. But the seed has 
had to germinate in-an ungenial soil; the blade has had to withstand 
many a biting blast, and many a scorching ray; .and cro the world shall 
witness the full corn in tho car, it is impossible to conjecture what varied 
and multiplied forms of disaster the divine plant may have to surmount. 
Still, happily, it is growing; and, to those who know tho value of its fruits, 
nothing can be more iuspiriting than to mark its advancing influence, both 
directly upon individuals, and indirectly upon society at large. Of this 
influence we take the improved tone of opinion respecting tho supremo 
value of goodness and beneficence, to which wo have referred as charac¬ 
terising society in the present day, to bo a manifest and encouraging proof. 

We have been led into these remarks by the perusal of an article in 
the last Number of tho Edkdmrgh BevieWy (April, 1847,) devoted to the 
Life and Labours of the remarkable woman whose name stands at tho 
head of this article. There was nothing to attract the attention of any 
one to Sarah Martin but her wonderful goodness and loving-kindaess. 
Her whole strength, and worth, and gloiy, lay in this, that she was a 
God-fearing, welHiving, and good-doing individual, whom in these respects 
few have equalled, and none perhaps excelled—at least in post-apostolic 
times. She was not an educated persdn, she was not one of great powers 
of mind, she had no prestige of rank or fortune to yield a fictitious impor¬ 
tance to her benevolent efiorts; she was a poor, itl-eduoated, solitary girl, 
who gave herself, body, soul, and spirit to alleviate the amount of crime 
and misery around ber, and who spent her life in efforts to reclaim the 
abandoned to virtue, industiy, and piety. And yet so high is the value 
now set upon such examples of morm worth, that the first literary journal 
of tho age steps forward to pronounce her eulogy, and claim lot ^her a 
place in the foremost rank of the benefactors of her coimtry. Nor is this 
all; the reviewer has evidently been thoroughly captivated with his 
subject, has carefully studied the whole character of this humble female, 
has sought to penetrate the springs of action in her bc^a, has anxiously 
endeavoured to understand the entire apparatus by which she accomplished 
her great results, and has studiously aimed at setting forth a fair and 
impressive development of her whole being and working for the admira- 
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tion and imitation of others. This, he avows, he has done from a convic¬ 
tion that It is the business of Literature* to make such a life stand out 
from the masses of ordinary existenoios, -with something of the distinctness 
with which a lofty building uprears itself in the confusion of a distant 
view. It shoidd be made to attract all eyes, to excite the hearts of all 
persons who think the welfare of their fellow-mortals an object of interest 
or duty; it should be included in collections of biography, and chronicled 
in the high places of history; men should be taught to estimate it as that 
of one whose philanthropy has entitled her to renown, and children to 
associate the name of Sarah Martin with those of Howard, Buxton, Fry 
—the most benoyolcnt of mankind.” This is a noble and manly avowal, 

and coming from such » quarterj it as one of tho encouraging 

signs of the times. 

The story of Sarah Martin is soon told. She was a native of Caister, 
a village three miles from Yarmouth, and was bom in June, 1791. She 
was brought up by her grandmother, having at an early ago Ijeen deprived 
of both her parents* She received tho scanty education afforded by the 
village school, and also apparently some religious instniction in a Sabbath 
school. At fourteen years of age, she went to learn dress-making, and 
in a year after, engaged in the regular prosecution of that branch of 
occupation. Living at Caister with her grandmotlj^r, she worked at 
Yarmouth, to and from which place she was in tlic habit of walking daily. 
Her road led her frequently past tho Yarmouth jail; a dark, frowning, 
grotesque building, whose gloomy cjterior but faintly indicated the name¬ 
less horrors that reigned within—a hideous receptacle of filtli, disease, 
brutality, and crime. Sarah’s eye often rested on tho gloomy mansion as 
she flitted past it; but it was not to congratulate herself on her happy 
ignorance of the miseries that were shut up from human view by these 
black walls; on the contrary, it was to sigh and wish that by some means 
she might be permitted to penetrate that abode of gloom, and speak words 
of healing to the wretched inmates. “ I felt a strong desire,” she says, 
writing of a date as far back as 1810, when she was but nineteen years 
of age, to obtain admission to the prisoners to read the scriptufos to 
them; for I thought much of their condition, and of their sin before God, 
bow they were shut out from society, whose rights they bad violated, and 
how destitute they were of the scriptural iustmotion which alone could 
meet their unhappy circumStandhs.” At first, doubtless, this desire 
passed through her miiyl as little better than a vagrant wish which there 
seemed no hope of her ever being able to gratify; but it had risen up 
from the deep places of her soul, and it womd ever and anon come back 
upon her, and at length it took entire possession of her, and would not be 
denied. Li 1819 she at length nerved herself to the execution of her 
long cherished pumose. A woman had been committed to Yarmouth jail 
for appalling cruelty to her oMn child. The case was one to work on a 
mind Joke th^at of Sarah Martin. She determined to see tho unuatural 
mother, and to try upon her imbruted nature the effect of that moral 
specific, in the power of which she had long cherished an unhesitating 
faith. She resolved to try the experiment alone. No one was her 
counsellor; she took with ner no coxmanion. “God led me," says she, 
“ and I consulted none but Him.” Bepulsed at first by the she 
retired only to repeat her application with greater urgency. This time 
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ahc was successful, and with a bounding heart at length found herself 
admitted. She hastened to\he cell of the cruel mother, who gazed 
with surprise at the sight of such a visiter. “ I told her,” says Sarah 
Martin, “ tho motive of my visit, her guilt, her need of God’s mercy, 
&c.; she burst into tears and thanked me.” Sarah had with her that 
book, “ which,” in her own fine words, ever tells of mercyand she read 
to the culprit the 23d chapter of Luke—the story of the transgressor, 
who, though justly condemned by tho law of man, found favour and 
forgiveness from the Saviour. 

This experiment determined Sarah Martin’s future course. From that 
time the visiting of the prisoners became a regular part of her occupation. 
At first she contented nersolf with reading to them, but gradually her 
sphere of benevolent exertion widened, and she began to teach them to 
road for themselves, and then to write. For this purpose she had to give 
up ro^larly one whole day in the week from dress-making—a sacrifice 
, of a sixth part of her limited inoomo, which she cheerfully made for the 
object on wliich her heart was set. Her next attempt was to introduce 
among the prisoners the religious observance of tho Lord's day; and that 
she might confirm them in the habit, she joined their morning worship as a 
regular hearer, whilst one of the convicts read to the rest. Having gained 
thus much, she set next about the introduction of employment among the 
prisoners, teaching the women to sew and make dresses, and the men to 
manufacture various articles of male apparel. 

In this walk of quiet unostentatious benevolence she continued for 
several years. At length a new sphere opened before her, and she 
became a preacher to the prisoners. At first she read only printed 
sermons; then she wrote and read sermons of her own ; and ultimately 
she ‘‘was enabled, by tho liclp of God, to address the prisoners without 
writing beforehand, simply from the holy scriptures.” The remarks of 
the reviewer on this part of her exertions are worth citing:— 

“Wo were curious to know what kind of .addresses a person so intimately 
acquainted with the habits and feelings of criminals would think it right to deliver to 
such an audience, and have been kindly permitted to peruse her unpublished notes of 
various sermons delivered by her in the year 1835. They have certainly surprised us. 

“We believe that there are gentlemen in the world who stand so stiffly upon the 
virtue of certain forms of ministerial ordination, as to set their faces against all lay, 
and especially against all female, religious teaching. Wo will not dispute as to 
what may, or may not, be the precise value bf those forms. They ought to confer 

powers of inestimable worth, considering how stubbornly they are defended_and 

perhaps they do so; but every one amongst us knows atid feels, that the power of 
writing or preaching good sermons is not amongst the number. The cold, laboured 
eloquence which boy-baclielors are authorised by custom and constituted authority 
to inflict upon us—the dry husks and chips of divinity which they bring forth from 
the dark recesses of the theology (as it is called) of the fathers, or of the middle 
ages, sink into utter worthlessness by tho side of the jail addresses of this poor 
uneducated seamstress. IVom her own registers of the prisoners who came under 
her notice, it is easy to describe the ordinary members of her congregationpert 
London pickpockets, whom a cheap steamboat brought to reap a harvest at some 
country festival; boors, whom ignorance and distress led into theft; depraved boys, 
who picked up a precarious livelihood amongst tho chances of a seaport town* 
fi^ors, who had committed assaults in the boisterous hilarity cf^sequent upon a 
discharge with a pai(^up arrear of wages; servants, of both sexes, seduced by bad 
compwv into the commission of crimes against their masters; profligate women, 
who had added assault or theft to the ordinary rices of a licentious Ufe; amiigglers* 
a few game-law criminals and paupers transferred ftrom a work-house, whero they 
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had been initiated into crime, to a Jail, where their Icnowledfre was perfected. Such 
were some of the asnal classes of persons wlA assembled around this singular 
teacher of righteousness. Their characters were as distinct as thoir crimes. 

“Judging from the notes which we have seen, her addresses to this strange audi¬ 
tory were formed upon a regular system, which was calculated to set before them 
that particular view of Christian truth which she thought best suited to'thcir cir¬ 
cumstances and comprehension. She principally urged three points, 1.—The 
inseparable connexion between sin and sorrow ; the great fact, that, in spite of all 
the allurements and artful promptings of temptution, misery ‘ doth vice, c*eii as its 
shade, pursue,’ and with the same certainty that cdect follows cause in any of the 
physical operations of nature. This was a foundation upon which, before such an 
auditory, she might most safely build; and, whilst she reiterated the position in 
many varieties of expression, her hearers must have felt bitterlv conscious that she 

was not dealing with an imaginsiry caso, but with a stem truth of which they were 

themselves the evidences and the victims. 2,—Her second point was, that there 
was a similar and equally indissoluble connexion between goodness and happiness. 
Station, wealth, and the pleasures of life, when viewed at a distance, seemed to lead 
to a different conclusion. They promised fairly, but if approached, or partaken of, 
it became evident that they excited hopes which it was not in their power to gratify, 
and that unless united to goodness, sorrow was their inseparable adjunct. God is 
eternally happy only because he is immutably good, and man can procure exemp¬ 
tion from misery only by attaining to freedom from the shackles of vice. 3.— 
Her third point was to lead her auditors to the ever-open door of mercy, and, in 
glowing strains of Bible cViqnencc, to invite, entreat, and urge them to enter tn. 
The Almighty was held forth to them as desirous to conmiiuiioate of his own sinless 
hai)py nature to all who came to Him as the willing servants of the crucified 
Redeemer; ready by bis own Spirit to purify and guide llicm ; to be to them as a 
hiding-place from trouble, a pavilion in wliich they should be kept secretly from 
the strife of tongues, a place of refuge in which they should be compassed about 
%vith songs of deliverance. Thus were the realities of their position traced to their 
fountain-head, a way of escape Avas pointed out, and, in the midst ot their sin and 
shame, they were afiectionatcly allured towards the service of God, as that Avhich 
should give them freedom, peace, and happiness. There is reason to believe that 
these doctrines, urged with a kindly, warm-hearted sincerity, were eminently 
successful.” 

In 1826 her grandmother died, and left her an annual income of 
between ten and twelve pounds. With this she removed from Caistcr to 
Yarmouth, and from that timo’devoted herself with increasing energy to * 
her philanthropic labours. Hitherto the only assistance she had enjoyed 
had been from a benevolent lady, who gave her what was equivalent to 
the produce of ono day’s dres^-making in the week, that she might have 
some slight relaxation amidst her toil. A few subscriptions to provide 
bibles, testaments, and tracts* fonfled the ^hole addition that was made 
to her stock of pecuniary resources. At length her occupation as a dress¬ 
maker began to fail her; perhaps, people thought her romantic, and 
would not have thoir dresses made by a romantic dress-maker, or probably 
she Goidd not always make her timo suit that of her customers, and con¬ 
sequently lost their custom. What was to bo done ? 

“ She never doubted; but her reasoning upon the subject presents so clear an 
illustration of the exalted charnetcifof her thoughts and purposes, and exhibits so 
eminent an example of Christian devotedness and heroism, that it would be an 
injustice to her memory not to quote it in her own words:—‘ In the full occupation 
of dressmaking, 1 had care with it, and anxiety for the future; but as that disap¬ 
peared, care ned also. God, who bad callea me into the vineyard, had said, 

‘ Whatsoever is right I will ^ve you.’ I had learned from the scriptures of truth 
that 1 should be supported; God was tny master, and would ndKforsake bis servant; 
He was my father, and could not forget bis child. I knew also that it sometimes 
seemed good in his sight to try the faith and patience of his servants, by bestowing 
upon them very limit^ means of support; as in the case of Naomi and Ruth; of 
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tliG widow of ZarepUat^ and Hiijoh ; and mind^ tn theconUmplatzon of «uoA 
seemed exalted by more than humafi energy; for I had counted the cost^ and my mind 
was made up. If, whilst imparting truth to others, I became exposed to temporal want, 
the privation so momentary to an individual, wmld not admit of compas'ison with follow^ 
ing the Lord, in thus administering to others* ” 

Her life was now wholly given to efforts of bonovolence. Besides her 
labours at the jail, where she usually spent from six to seven hours daily, 
she used to teach a school at tho workhouse, and afterwards a school for 
factory girls. Much of her time also was spent in visiting tho sick^ oithor 
in the worhhouse, or through the town generally. 

In 1841, after she had laboured gratuitously for upwards of twenty 
years, the corporation of Yarmouth suddenly awoke to the consciousness 
that she ought to bo remunerated. They made a huge fuss about it, and 
though she pleaded with all the earnestness of her angelic nature to be 
allowed to continue as she had begun, their worships were not to bo turned 
from their pur|jose, and coarsely informed her, If wo permit you to visit 
the prison you must submit to our terms.” She submitted rather than 
I'elinquish her cherished occupation, and received from tho vulgar pom¬ 
posities whom circmnstauGCs had authorized to tyrannise over this high- 
seulcd woman, tho munificent salary of £12 per apnum:—enough to insult 
her with the badge of servitude, whilst it left her wants unsuppliei 

From this clegrA-dation Sarah Martin soon escaped; but it was by that 
hand which levels all distinctions, and which even pompous corporations, 
and puffy town councillors cannot withstand. After two years* endurance 
of her pension she died. Her sufferings during her last illness were 
protracted and severe, but she boro thorn with that meek and quiet forti¬ 
tude which was such a remarkable feature of her character. Nor was her 
mind inactive during her illness. Shut up from the sphere of practical 
exertion, in which for so many years her energies had been expended, she 
fell back upon a talent for poetical composition which had long lain latent 
in her bosom; offering itself, indeed, at times to her notice, but never 
seriously listened to till on her death-bed^ when she felt that her world- 
work was over, and saw herself surrounded by ''a universe of calm 
repose, and peace, and love.” Of tho ^ooms she composed at this time, 
a selection has been published, which in tho judgment of the reviewer 
“ evidence tho existence in the mind of the author of an unquestionable 
vein of real poetry.” They evince alio tho ha|)py serenity, the holy joy, 
with which she boro her sunerings, and anticipated her change. Hear 
how she spoke from that be<l of pain:— 

»- 1 seem to lie 

So near the heavenly portals bright, 

I catch the streaming ravs that ily 
From eternity’s own hght.” 

such strains Sarah Martin sung herself asleep. And when her nurse 
whiskered to her that her time for going was nigh, the poor racked and 
wean^ sufferer clapped her hands, and exclaimed, ** Thank Godl thank 
God 1 and laid her down, and so wont to her repose. She died on the 15th 
of October, 1843; and was buried at Caister, by tho side of her grand- 
oK^er. “ A toilbBtonQ in the churchyard bears a simple inscription, 
written by herself, which commemorates her death and age, but says not 
a word of her many wtues/' Why should it? What “storied um, or 
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monumental bust” ootdd affofd worthy record of«such virtues as hors? 
Let her sleep^ the brave one I and let heifvirtues be cherished by kindred 
spirits on earthy and spoken of in the “still eternities.” 

Reader, wouldst thou learn the secret of such singular virtue, and the 
potent charm which evoked such grand results ? Listen! 

“ The Bible was, indeed, the great fountain of her knowledge and her 

E ower. For many years she read it through four times every year, and 
ad formed a most exact Reference Book to its contents, ller intimate 

familiarity with its striking imagery and lofty diction, impressed a poetical 

character upon her own stylo, and fOled her mind with exalted thoughts.” 


THE VOICE OF GOB IN THE DISPENSATIONS OF HIS 

PROVIDENCE, 

• 

A Fast Day 8ermony Delivered on Wednesday^ 2Ath Mcrrchy 1847. 

Micah vi. 9,—“ The Lord's voice cricth nnto the city, and the man of wisdom 
shall see thy name; hear ye the rod, and who hath appointed it.” 

These words may bo considered as referring to the solemn warnings 
that wore given to the people of Israel by the ministry of the prophets, 
and to the judgments that were about to fall upon the inhabitants of 
Samaria and Jerusalem, because of their sins. So, in the following 
verses, the prophet remonstrates with them on account of their rapacity, 
injustice, falsehood, and idolatry. Are there yet,” ho asks, “ the 
measures of wickedness in the house of the wicked, and the scant measure 
that is abominable? Shall I count them pure with the wicked biilances, 
and with the bag of deceitful weights ? For the rich men thereof are 
of violence, and the inhabitants thereof have spoken lies, and their ton^e 
is deceitful in their mouth; therefore also will 1 make thee sick in snuting 
tliee, in making thee desolafe because of thy sins. For the statutes of 
Omri arc kept, and all the works of the house of Ahab, and yo walk in 
their counsels, that I should make thee a desolation, and the inhabitants 
thereof a hissing; therefore yo shall bear the reproach of my people.” 
Vs. 10-13, 16. 

In directing our attcntion*to the passage before us, we may consider, 
in what way it may bp said that “ the Lord's voice crieth” unto cities and 
nations. God is often represented in scripture as causing his voice to bo 
heard by the sons of men. Sometimes he spake to them by the instru¬ 
mentality of the prophets, as in Ileb. i. 1. whore God, at sundry times, 
and in diverse portions, is said to have ^oken in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets:” at other times no employed the ministry of 
angels, as when ho announced to Lot the overthrow of Sodom and the 
neighbouring cities of the plain; Gen. xix. 12, 13. At other times he 
spoke by diroct interposition, as to our first parents after the fall, when 
they “ heard the voice of the Lord God among the trees of the garden 
(Gen. iii. 8, 9,) so, when he descended on Mount Sinai to proclaim his law, 
where the tremblii^ multitude at the foot of Horeb “ heard the voice of 
the living God speaking out of the midst of the fire(Deut. v. 2&j) 
and again when he announced the advent of the Messiah, when the 
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heavens were opened «as he ascended froA the Jordan, and a voice was 
heard out of the excellent glor/ proclaiming This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased, hear ye him,” He is further said to have 
^ken to men by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things.” 
(Heb. i. 2.) In like manner he spoke to the world by his Spirit in the 
apostles and evangelists, and wherever the gospel is faithfully and purely 

E reached, however feeble the instrument, his voice may bo said to be 
eard. He speaks also by his word and by his spirit in the consciences 
of men: and his powerful voice shall at last awake the dead from the 
slumbers of the tomb, and pronounce the final doom of aU mankind. 

The hour comoth/^ says our Lord, “ when all that aro In the graves 
shall hear ilie voice of the Son of man, and shall come forth, they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of condemnation.” “For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise first.” John v. 
28; 1 ^ess. iv. 16. 

The voice of God may also be said to bo heard in a more indirect way, 
in the works of his hands. “ The invisible things of God aro clearly seen 
from the creation of the world, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead,” so that “ oven the heathen 
are without excuse.’^ “ The heavens declare his glory, and the firmament 
showeth forth his handy-work; day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night teacheth knowledge.” (Bom. i, 20; Ps. xix. 1, 2.) His power is seen 
in the lofty stars; his voice is heard in the rolling thunder; his wisdom 
and goodness appear in,the blushing flower and in the painted insect; “ the 
earth is full of his riches,” Ho never left “himself without witness, in 
that he did good, and gave ns rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, 
filing our hearts with food and gladness." (Acts xiv. 17.) 

But, especially, the voice of God cries in his providential dispensationsj 
whether of mercy or of judgment, particularly in those events that aro of 
an afflictive nature. He speaks to cities and nations—as when he exposes 
them to the sword of war^ and their young men fall in battle, and their 
populous cities, like Jerusalem, are seen encompassed with armies, hnd 
aro given un to all the horrors of a protracted siege; or when the fruits 
of the* earth are suddenly blasted, and begin to rot in the groimd, and 
abundance of food is succeeded hy/amiHiCy add. thousands pine away with 
hunger, '^stricken through for want of the fruits iff the field;” or when 
whole cities and villages are buried under the ashes and liquid lava of 
a volcano, or are blown down by the irresistible huixicane, or aro over¬ 
turned to the foundations by the upheaving earthquake. Nor is the 
voice of God less distinctly heard in the sweeping pestilence^ which tra¬ 
verses the ^obe with a rapidity and an eccentricity of course that defy 
calculation, and acts with a power that suddenly lays prostrate the energies 
of life, freezing the vital current, and mocking the utmost efforts of human 
skill to arrest its progress, or even to alleviate its symptoms. Such was 
the dreaded cholera, which, fifteen years ago, invaded our land, spreading 
dismay^ and death t^oughout all our cities: a disease no dess fatal than 
mystwunis, and of which it has emphatically been said, “ it begins where 
o&er diseases end, in death.” It spared neither age, sex, nor condition, 
and numbered among itaviotiiiui not merdy the imm and the vicious, 
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but the vigorous and the sober. It came suddenly* as in a moment^ and 
allowed no time for reformation—no space for repentance. Under the 
terror of infection, the nearest relations stood aloof; the unhappy sufferer 
was removed from his own home, and conveyed to a public hospital, 
where he was attended by strangers; and when ho died he was forthwith 
buried in silence, (often under cloud of night,) without the usual cere¬ 
mony or solemnities. Never did the words of scripture more strikingly 
apply than to that fell destroyer. “ Ye know not at what hour your Lord 
doth come; for the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night; for 
when they shall say, pence and safety, then sudden destruction cometh 
upon thoiUj ajid they shall not escape.” (Mat. xsciy, 42 j 1 TlicSi Yi 2) 3i) 

But, secondly, let us mark the impression which the voice of God pro¬ 
duces on different classes of individuals. Some boldly deny that he has 
ever spoken to men, except perhaps by the voice of natural conscience, 
and treat the doctrine of a divine revelation, and even of a particular 
providence, as enthusiastic and superstitious; they are like those profane 
scoffers mentioned by Peter, (2 Epistle, iii. 3, 4.) “ Walking after their 
own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of his coming? for since the 
fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation.” Othersj who do not professedly go to this extreme of 
atheism and impiety, are so insensible to what is passing around them, 
that “when his hand is lifted up, they will not see.” (Isaiah xxvi. 11.) 
Others brave the threatenings of the Almighty, as if they were secure 
against all his attacks, like those mentioned by the prophet, who said, “let 
him make speed and hasten his work that wc may see it, and let the 
counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, that we may know 
it;” or like the scornful* men of Jerusalem, who said, “we have made a 
covenant with death, and with hell are we at agreement; when the over¬ 
flowing scourge shall pass through it shall not come unto us.” (Isaiah v. 
19, xxviii, 15.) On others the warning voice produces but a temporary 
impression; it alarms but fails to convert, and the hopeful symptoms wear 
off with the occasion—so witt those who “ poured out a prayer when 
God’s chastening was upon them,” (Isaiah xxvi. 16.) like many &i our 
own land, who crowded to our prayer meetings during the time of the 
cholera, but when it ceased, soon returned to their former dcadness. 
Many speak and act under such dispensations, as if, like the stoics and 
epicureans of ancient times^ {hcy1)cDovcd that all tUngs are under the 
dominion of blind change or irresistible fate. Others, who lay claim to 
superior wisdom, because they may happen to have discovered the proxi¬ 
mate or second causes of a calamity, think they have solved the whole 
mystery, and virtually exclude the operation of the great first cause that 
moves and regulates the whole: they 6]|)cak with contempt of the under¬ 
standing of those who hold that it is a visitation of divine providence, and 
think they have found out a iflore rational way, by accounting for it on 
natural principles; forgetting that believers in Providence never meant 
to deny that God works by second causes, and not now (at least) by miracu¬ 
lous agency or direct interposition. Supposing that such persons had 
discovered that It certain contagious disease were owing to some peculiar 
quality in the air, what is this to the purpose ? does not the 'Creator 
modify the condition and constitution of the atmosqihere as he pleases 7 
does.tniB at all exclude his agency, or prove that it was not sent by him 
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for a special end? «But we are told by others that the Jews were a 
peculiar people, and wore under an extraordinary dispensation: this is 
granted; but is not God still the Governor of the nations? does ho not 
represent the idolatrous cities of the Gentiles, such as Nineveh, Babylon 
and Tyro, as suffering under his judgment on account of their sins ? and 
do not we in some measure, stand in the same relation to God in respect 
to outward privileges as did the people of Israel? Yet, under such 
frivolous pretences as these, men refuse to see or acknowledge the hand 
of God. ‘‘ For God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not.” 
(Job ixxiiL 14.) 

It is different with “the man of wisdom,” that is, with the truly 
enlightened and consistent believer, the humble student of God’s word, 
and the diligont observer of his providence: ‘‘He hears a voice they can- 
not hear; ho secs a hand they cannot sec.” He knows that nothing can 
happen, whether to nations, cities, families, or individuals, without the 
foroKnowlcdge and permission of* God. Ho believes that all things are 
under his direction and control, and that when ho afflicts it is for wise 
and salutary ends; ho endeavours humbly and prayerfully to ascertain 
the cause; and tliough he will speak with becoming caution as to the 
particular evils or events that may have occasioned it, he knows in general 
that sin is the bitter source of all suffering, both national and personal, 
and that the fruit of all is to take away sin: he is led to the throne of 
grace to confess his own iniquities, and the sins of the people, and to 
implore tho divine forbearance and forgiveness through the intercession of 
tlje great Blcdiator; ho prays that God would search and try him, and see 
what wicked way there is in him,” that may servo to augment the general 
sum of national guilt; and prays that, in the strength of divine grace, he 
may bo enabled to put iniquity far from him, and strive to direct tho 
serious attention of others to tho hand that is lifted up. In a word ho 
sees “the name” of God, as well as “hears tho rod:” he marks tho glory 
of tho divine perfections as displayed in the administrations of providence; 
for “ who is ho that saith and it cometh to pass, when the Lord command- 
eth it not ? can there bo (physical) evil in a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it ?” (Lam. iii, 37 ; Amos iii. 6.) 

This loads us to notice, thirdly^ tho proper improvement to bo made 
of such afflictive dispensations: “hoar yo tho rod, and who hath appointed 
itthat is, view it not only as a national cakmity, but as a chastisement 
from the hand of God- WhUe others treat it with mute surprise, or affected 
indifference, and refuse to acknowledge a divine hand in it, beware of 
following such a pomicious course. Let us search and try our ways and 
turn to the Lord our God, Though we may err as to particular causes, 
we may plainly hear the rod lifted up against prevai^g iniquity and 
nationsQ sins. Among these may be mentioned the general, or at least 
practical disbelief of tho over-ruling providence of God; the lamentablo 
increase of infidelity and profaneness, especially among the working classes 
—the toleration of abuses and corruption in tho church—^tho unseemly 
divisions and dispersions among different denominations of Christians, 
notwithstanding many loud professions of catholicity*’and union; tho 
BXK^iuLation of reli^ous ordinances by some, and the wilful neglect of them 
by o&ers; the dight ideas that are now afloat on the oUigation and 
sanctity of the S^b&th; the spirit of pride and vain glory that has 
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characterised the growing prosperity of the Biitish empire j the immoderate 
desire of gain, as exhibited in our mcrc&tilo and railway speculations; 
oppression of the poor on the part of the rich, and the prostitution of the 
most responsible and sacred offices to purposes of personal ambition or 
self-interest. What is said of Zion is too applicable to our own 
country: “The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof 
teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money,” (cliap. iii. 11,) 
especially, the mournful scenes of sensuality and intemperance which meet 
the eye in our more populous cities. The review of such a state of things 
should lead to deep huiiiiliatiou and sincere rcpcntaucG^ on the part of ^ 
who tremble for tlio ark of God, and who are anxious for the true welfare 
of the country. Nor should we rest satisfied with the outwai’d marks of 
contrition. Let the services of religion be followed up with a lively faith 
in the mercy of God through Christ Jesus, and be accompanied with 
‘‘fruits meet for repentance,” especially with the substantial proofs of 
active and self-denying benevolence. • “ Is not tliis the fast that I have 
chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and 
to let tlic oppressed go free, and that ye brcfik every yoke ? is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bnng the poor that are cast 
out to thy house? when thou seest the naked, that thou cover him; and 
that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh ? then shall thy light break 
forth as the morning, and thine health shall spring forth speedily; and 
thy righteousness shall go before thee: the glory of the Lord shall be thy 
rereward.” (Isaiah Iviii. 0—8.) 

W^e have been led to make these remarks with a view to improve the 
object of oui* present meeting, which is to humble ourselves before God on 
account of the failure of the potato crop. Never was the hand of God 
more evident than in this calamity. A celebrated sceptical historian, (David 
Hume,) when speaking, in his history of England, of the famines tliat often 
desolated our land in ancient times, is pleased to ascribe such events 
entirely to the ignorance of the people, and to the rude methods of 
agrieull.urc practised by our forefathers; ho also ventures to affirm that 
there is no fear of such calamities happening now, in consequeneJb of the 
progress of art, and the application of science to the cultivation of the 
groimd; thus leaving out of view all reference to the providence of God, 
and in fact insinuating that any such belief is the resmt of superstition. 
But never was such proud BoastTng so completely refuted as in the failure 
of this part of the crc^. The attention of scientific men had just before 
been more than usually directed to improvements in the cultivation of the 
soil; schools had been opened in various places for the study of agricultural 
chemistry; a general system of thorough drainage had been recommended, 
and to a considerable extent carried into effect, by which it was calculated 
that the produce of the fields would be at least doubled; now kinds of 
manure had been imported, at vast expense, from the most distant regions 
of the earth, from the application of which great results were anticipated: 
seed potatoes had been carefully selected from different countries, and 
planted in various ways, and with every precaution which human skill or 
foresight coulfi suggest; and the partial failure of the crop of the preceding 
year bad taught our^agricultunsts to avoid whatever might be supposed 
to have iiyured or retarded the growth of the plant. In many fields, the 
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sfera shot up iu duo (bourse, and for a time presented the most luxuriant 
and promising appearance: tile blossom effloresced in its season, and 
afforded tho all but certain prospect of an abundant return: but the lapse 
of a few nights completely changed the aspect of affairs; a mysterious 
influence swept along the fields, and scorched tho green leaves as if by 
fire. Tho symptoms were almost everywhere the same, and after a few 
weeks of anxious suspense, the crop was pronounced to he a decided And 
uniterSttf failurG. In the tnore cultwated parts of the country the loss 
was partially made up by supplies of other kinds of food; but tho price 
of these rapidly rose to about double the usual cost; and the poorer classes, 
being obliged to kill or dispose of their cows or pigs, for want of the 
ordinary means of sustaining them, were thus deprived of the small 
q^uantity of animal food to which they had fonnerly been accustomed. 
In fact, had it not been for tho importation of foreign grain consequent on 
the abolition of the corn laws, and the establishment of a heavy legal 
assessment for the support of tho poor, hundreds would probably have died 
of want at our own doors; and even as it is, the most sober and industrious 
families among us have found great difficulty in procuring the necessaries 


of life. But in the remoter parts of the united kingdom, as in tho west 
Highlands, and especially in Ii'eland, where the mass of the people were 
almost wholly dependant on this species of food, tho distress has been 
most appalling, and all tho horrors of famine and pestilence have been 
fully realized, and are at tliis moment endured in their most aggravated forms. 
All attempts to ascertain the cause of the disease in the potato crop 
have hitherto failed. Some have ascribed it to atmospheric influence, 
but why then did not tho other crops suffer to the same extent? Others 
attribute it to over-cultivation or to the use of foreign manures; others to 
the plant dying out, but this is an unusual occui-rence with any vegetabio 
production; others to a minute fungus pervading the substance of the root, 
but this seems rather tho eject than the cause of the disease ; others to a 
small fly called the vastator, consuming the vitals of tho plant. Boards 
of commissioners were appointed by government to examine into the 
cause of the taint, and large sums expended in conducting tho investi¬ 
gation ; but though the most able chemists and naturalists were employed, 
and tho utmost diligence was used, they were unable to solve the mystozy, 
and frankly acknowledged that, when their work was completed, they 
knew just as little about tho true source' of the evil as when they began. 
It remains therefore an undiscovered problem^ and must ultimately be 
resolved unto the sovereign will of God. 

Besides the direct loss occasioned by the failure of this part of the 
crop, the government have been obliged to borrow ten millions to meet 
the contingency, and to give up all hope of relieving the country by a 
further reduction of taxation. Vast quantities of British gold have been 
exported to foreign lands for tho purchAso of provisions, and largo 
demands have been made on private benevolence. 

But amidst this mass of misery, which, like a dark cloud, seems to 
brood over tho laud, there are gleams of sunshine which inspire hope for 
the future, and indicate the dawn of a brighter day. Thd distress of one 

E orti^ of the oommunity has called forth the sympathies of another, and 
as ezmted a kindlier feeling between the higher and lower classes, who have 
too long been aoeustomed to regard each other with suspicion and jealousy. 
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We may also hope tliat the awful visitation which so lately desolated 
our fields, will help to convince the nations of the earth of their depen- 
dance on each other, and of the folly and impolicy of war; and it is 
pleasing to see, already, war steamers, built for the destruction of human 
life, traversing the deep with their precious cargoes of grain, from ports 
that were lately shut against us, and countries .that were hostile to us, 
to furnish food to the famishing multitudes who* must otherwise have 

perished for lach of bread. May this be the precursor of that millennial 

period when “ men shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks, and learn the art of war no more.” 

W. L. 

St. Andhews, 3d April, 1847. 


STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF FORENSIC JUSTIFI¬ 
CATION, 

BY AN ENGLISH BAUttlSTER.* 

The terms, to justify and justification, appear to me to require a 
different definition, according as they arc employed with reference to the 
offico of the Judge and with reference to the office of the Defendant or 
his Advocate. 

If employed with reference to the office of the Judge, I should define 
the term to justify, as meaning To declare that the Defendant is not 
amenable to any punishment; and the term justification, as meaning The 
declaration of the Court that the Defendant is not amenable to any punish^ 
ment. 

If employed with reference to the office of the Defendant or his 
Advocate, [ should define the term to justify, as meaning To shew 
svfiicient cause why judgment should not go arfainst the Defendant; and 
the term justification, as meaning An establishment of the sufficiency of 
the cause shewn. 

Considering the terms as employed with reference to tho offico bf the 
Defendant or his Advocate, this Cause so shevm may be: 

Either 1. An absolute denial or traverse of the charge ; 

Or 2. An Admission of the act charged, coupled with a denial of its 
culpability. • * • 

Or 3. An admissiou both of the act charged and of its culpability, 
coupled with an avenneut that its granamen has been removed by suffi¬ 
cient satisfaction. 

Almost every line of defence may bo classed under one of these three 
heads: and tho position, in which fallen man stands with regard to his 
Maker, seems most analogous to tho case of a Defendant, ailinitting to its 
fullest extent the wrong done,‘but relying upon satisfaction made for it 
on his behalf by another person. 

L Now it is obvious, that a Defendant, so circumstanced, must not 
only shew, that The thing which he relies on as a satisfaction has actually 

* This paper is extracted from the appendix to Mr. Stanley Faher*s valuable 
work, entitl^ “The Prirtitive Doctrine of Justification Investigated,** London, 
1839, 2d edition. Wo believe it will be perused with interest and profit by most 
of our readers. • 
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been dom^ and that oSbsWac^cddy mfjmmt to cooer the wx'ong: but he 
must further shew Sttch a connection, beticeen himself tine wrong-doer, and 
the forty who has made satisfaction, as to entitle him to afpropriate to 
himself the beneft of that satisfacHon* 

1. In the Christian Scheme^ evety man is compelled to admit, in its 
fullest extent, the charge brought against him: and he is at liberty to 
oouplo this admission '^ith an avexmont j that Ow SocioViT^ (y Af^ 
made satisfaction for the sins (f all mankind. 

2. But, if he stop here, and attempt thence to argue; that TEtEibEiroRB 
he iff justified : the reply is; that, Although the saiisfact^ny made by 
Christy iff fully sufmcient to cover the sins of all mankind, yet it is 
distinctly declared^ that no man can ArpROPniATn that satisfactian to his 
own case, except by Faith. 

8. Hence no must go further, and aver: that Jle has that Faith. 
Otherwise, though he pleads a satisfaction abstractedly sufficient, he fails 
to shew his own emnectim with it,n.nd with the person who made it. 

II. Perhaps the foUowingillustration may explain my mcaningmoro fiilly. 

After a rebellion, in which all tlio inhabitants of a province have been 
implicated and have thereby forfeited their lives, the king of the country 
issues a proclamation, declaring: that He luxe agreed to pardon all the 
rebels solely in consideraiim of a sum, already paid, in the way of ransom, 
by a certain tponsible individual, for the offetices of all parties engaged in 
the rebellion; provided always, that no person shxll be entitled to claim 
the benefit of the ransom, who does not come in by a given day and enrol 
himself as hemeforth the lawfully acquired vassal or liege-man of the 
ransomer, 

1- Here, if any person be subsequently charged witli the rebellion, it 
will not be enough for Iiim to plead, The payment of the ransom for his 
offence, and its sufficiency in point of value to buy him off, and the kings 
niooLAMATiON to that effect : but he must further aver and prove, that Me 
enrolled himself and duly took suit atid service with his ransomer according 
to the temr of the proclamation; pleading, that He has tuebefoue become 
entitled to ctaim all the benefits of the ransom. 

2. Now, in this case, the enrolment is not The satisfaction for the offence 
(»r The thing which justifies the confessedly offending individual : for, by 
the terms of the proclamation, the sole consideration for the pardon is The 
ransom. 

So, in like manner, in the Christian Scheme, Faith is not The satisfac¬ 
tion for OUT sins or the thing (properly speaking)* which justifies us: for 
the sole consideration, on which pardon is ofl'erod and granted to us, is 
The Merits and Death of Christ. 

3. The Enrolment in the one case, and Faith in the other case, I take 
to bo purely instrumental. They arc, respectively, the means, through 
which the Defendant, in cither case alikoy is enabled to (wpropriate to 
himself an existing satisfaetionaAff^oo^cd^t/ffu^ten^ to cover the wrong done. 

(1.) In the former case, wo are justified or made clear in the sight of 
God, on oc^nt of the ransom made applicable to our offence through the 
XNBXBXncBNTALiTT of the Enrolment. 

In the latter case, wo are justified or made clear in the sight of 
Go^ on aocoufU of the Merits of Christ, made applicable to our sins through 
' the instrumsntatty of Faith in him. 
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It is well known to all readers of cliurcli history that the light of the 
lleformation, after shedding for a season, under the most pleasing auspices, 

its benignant radiance over the Netherlands, was ultimately, in Brabant 
and Flanders, almost utterly extinguished in blood. The severe measures 
adopted by Charles V., and earned out with such relentless atrocity by 
his son Philip and the cruel Duke of Alva, resulted in the rc-cstablishment 
of the reign of Popery—a result which was secured by the sheer killing 
out of all those who favoured, or were so much as suspected of favouring 
the doctrines of the Reformation. Not fewer than 18,000 suffered by 
tbe band of the public executioner, besides all those who fell in the field 
of conflict, or by the bloody excesses pf Alva's soldiery. Of some of 
these martyrs deeply interesting records have been preserved, most of 
which aro to bo found in Brandt's History of the Reformation m the Low 
Countries —a work of thrilling interest and profound instruction. The 
van in this noble army (jf martyrs was led by two converted friars of the 
order of St. Augustine; in a convent belonging to which, at Antwerp, the 
reformed doctrines had taken deep root. The reader will find an account 
of their heroic death in Brandt, vol. i. p. 20. of the English translation. 

The writer of this has in his possession, among other rare and valuable 
tracts connected with the times of the Reformation, one publislied in 
1523, giving an account of the trial and death of these two friars, with 
a recapitulation of the articles for wliieh they suffered. It is in small 
quarto, and bears the following title:— 

** OL’s t( 0 torirp augu«t{ner®rkeR 0 armartert ful3ruxel (n|)roIiant 

bon tregen beo iStiangelt, 

^rtickd bartlmb m berbrent oesn tail srer 

auolegung unlr btrUlerung, • 

S'. 3ioDanne». 


Santti quia fibe munbatC 
act: 15. 

fibc purififeang corba 
corttm. 


iSpe ftoeiycitgen beg g^bangclf }u Uruxel pn Vtobant brrbrent. 

4fretD bicb ^Iccmania.'' 

% 

The trandation of which is: “ The Account how two of the AuOTStinc 
order were martyred at Brussels, in Brabant, for ttie sake of tbe Gospel; 


A rude woodcut, repre¬ 
senting the two firiars 
in the flames, engaged 
in prayer, with a 
peasant lifting up his 
hands as if blessing 
them. 
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the Articles on account of which they were burnt, with an Explanation 
and niustration of them. St, Jlenry—St. John. Saints because sancti¬ 
fied by faith, Acts xv., * By faith purifying their hearts/ (And then 
below the wood-cut,) The two witnesses for the gospel burnt at Brussels, 
in Brabant. Bejoice thou, 0 happy Germany.” 

The account which this old tract gives of the trial and death of these 
confessors is brief; but tliere is a tone of antiq^uo simplicity about it 

which is very touching, and the narrative itself is interesting. >Ye sutb 

join a translation of tms part of the tracts 

“ Martin Heckenhofor of Klaus, wishes to every Christian reader, grace 

and peace from God the Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

“ Beloved brethren, the articles avowed by the martyrs who were, accord¬ 
ing to their sentonco, burned at Brussels, in Brabant, for the cause of the 
gospel, are to bo known by us not only that wo may lay to heart and 
mark the fearful attempts of antichrist against God and his holy word, 
but also, that each man may consider how he, through Christ, may be 
prepared to endure submissively when that tune cometh at which judg¬ 
ment shall begin at the house of God, 1 Peter iv., and that he may pray 
to God that ho would give his people firmness and wisdom to overcome 
all adversaries and foes of the word of God; whoso grace bo with us all. 
Amen, 

^*Here follows the martyrdom of the steadfast knights of Christ, John 
and Henry, friars of the Augustine order, belonging to the monastery at 
Antwerp; as attested by those who were there, and know all right truly. 
In the year 1623 after the birth of Christ our Saviour, on the first day of 
July, the Court was appointed. It was shortly before this that the mon¬ 
astery had been seized by the evangelical doctrine, on account of which 
it was destroyed. And the friars were seized and imprisoned at Wilferd.* 
But only three were firm and abode staunch by the Evangel; the others 
swerved thenccfroin; and much means were used to tempt these three to 
prove ^traitors, but tliey continued steadfast. After that they were taken 
to Brussels, and carefully watched in fibnds. Thither came our Magisters, 
the sophists of the School of Louvain. And on the first day of July a 
platform was raised, on which were gathered the monks of the Dominican, 
the Franciscan, and the Carmelite orders. When our Magisters and 
Abbots, in groat parade and bravery, had taken their seats, as the retinue 
of the Bishop, and mauy others had taken their places on the elevation 
dr bench tliat was in the place of trial, before tlm Council-Louse, about 
the eleventh hour, the youngest of the three accused was brought across 
the market-place, a person of noble countenance, and beyond all the 
others learned and of good speech. Him they brought in and straitway 
placed upon the platform, surrounded by priests, and in the midst was an 
altar prepared, before which he had to kneel. Every one regarded him 
as if appalled, but there was not to be seen in him any mark of a timid or 
agitated mind. Behind him stood the superior of the Franciscans, who 
began to preach; and before him was the Bishop, who vlolivered, out of 

* Or Vilvorde, the place where Tindal was imprisoned before bis death. ^Ed. 
S. C.M. 
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a book, thb desecration,* (as they call it.) One whole hour was occupied 
with the business and preaching. But the‘youth abode in such a posture, 
and with a countenance so unchanged and adorned with holy ocauty, 
that it was manifest ho was willing not only to die, but that enduringly 
and with meekness: ho stood as if in confession and prayer. And so 
when they bade him do this or that, ho obodiontly complied with wbat- 
OYOr they laid upon him. Some said hc.ppoko briefly to tho uflcct that 

ho would bo obedient even unto death. After he had been desecrated, 
as people say, and from a piiest been made a laic, he was dismissed in 
ordinary apparel. 

“ Straightway the two others were brought in, with firm aspect, and 
like the former, of unshaken mind. They, also, wore degraded from the 
priesthood, and stripped of their monastic rank; after which they were 
dismissed. 

“ After this, two of the three were brought forth, viz., the youth who 
had been condemned first, and ono of the others. They were conducted 
to the place of execution, which was in tlio market-place of the city whore 
these things took place. But whilst they wore taking them thither, and 
stripping them of their ganiicnts, the people heard many things from their 
lips, for they gave testimony to all of a mind resting on tho true fiiith, 
which counted it an honour and a joy to die for Christ. ‘ We arc ready 
to die,’ said they, ^ as true Christiansand they declared that for this 
day they had longed and prayed. After they had been stripped to the 
shirt, they stood a long timo whilst tho faggots were piled around them. 
The fire was then kindled, but it burned slowly, whether from accident 
or design the narrator could not discover. Neither the weariness of 
long waiting, however, nor the agony of being slowly roasted, could daunt 
or dishearten them. As those around could gather from their gestures, 
their foreheads, their eyes, and their whole aspect, which ever bespeak 
the man within bettor than the tongue, they persisted to tho last in 
showing their fortitude, their joy, and their high integrity. Some say 
they saw them laugh; but above all else they spoko of tho faith, and 
sang together the Te Deum Latt^nus. Ono of them, as the flames 
kindled around him, said to the other, * Methinks they arc strewing roses 
around me.’ Soon, however, the flame silenced their voice, and the 
people heard no more. And so they gave up the ghost. Glory bo to 
Goa! • • • 

Wherefore tho other was not burned with them is imknown. Some 
think ho must have recanted privately, but since he refiiacd to do sm 
before the people, this is unlikely. Others think he must have boon 
strangled in secret. His fate, however, wiU come out some time, and 
cannot long bo hid. The barefooted monks said from the pulpit in Brus¬ 
sels, that those two recanted as the fire got tho mastery over them; but 
to thi^say ^ No ’ all they who ^od noaro.st tho fire, and heard all to the 
end.” 

After this follows a lengthened account of the articles for which these 
martyrs were doomed, with remarks by the author of the pamphlet. As 
they consist of those charges which were usually brougnt against tho 
martyrs of the Reformation, we need not here quote them. 

That is, the depriving him of those holy orders to which he had been conse¬ 
crated.—E d. S. C. M. • 

New Series.—^Vol. VII. 
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Bosidea Brandt, tLe martyr of Belgium have found a historian in more 
recent times, in M. Crespin, who has published an interesting volume 
entitled IHstoire des Martyrs. From this we intend occasionally to 
extract some narrative of interest, illustrative of the faith and patience of 
those who counted not their lives dear unto them, but were willing to 
enilure the last trial for Christ. 


WIGHT’S MOSAIC CREATION VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF 

MODERN GEOLOGY.* 

Amono the difficulties with which our coimtir pastors have to contend, 
none of the least is a temptation to mental indoloncc. This arises from 
several causes. They have mnoh to do in the way of direct pulpit 
preparation, and have often to spend a considerable portion of their time 
m pastoral visitations, and in occasional services in their neighbourhood; 
so that their time for general study is very limited. Many of them are 
far separated from their hrethren in the ministry, and, therefore, want 
the stimulus of coming in contact with kindred fninds; while some have 
not the means of access to good libraries. Sometimes all these causes 
combine to form an excuse for allowing previous attainments in literature 
or science to remain stationary; or, as is more likely, to fall back. This 
state of things, liowever, is most hurtful to a right discharge of the pas¬ 
toral office, which rctiuires constant lioalthfiilncss and enlargement of 
mind, and nothing conduces more to this end than literary or scientific 
discipline. 

It will ho readily granted that none of us would wish to see our working 
pastors and preachers sinking down to tho level of mere linguists, or of 
persons socking proficiency in any biunch of natural or moral science as 
their chief object of pursuit; this would be indeed descending to a lower 
level but, at the same time, it is desirable if they would keep pace with 
the Rowing intelligence of the ago,iff they would rightly improve their 
talents, to devote a portion of their time to some useful branch of general 
study more or less directly connected with their immediate work. It matters 
not what it may bo, whether languagcg, history, or philowjphy, so that it 
be rendered subservient to the pastoral work, cither immediately, or by 
invigorating the mind, affording matter for illustration, and commanding 
Aspect from them that are without. In the present day such studies are 
necessary if ministers would come up to tho apostolic injunction, ‘^Let no 
man despise theo.” 

It is gratifying to find that some of our pastors are thus engaged. The 
work on the relation of Geology to Scripture, which stands at the head 
of these remarks, affords a favourable specimen of that which wo have 
been venturing to recommend. It indicates the careful reading and study 
of several of the standard works of Geology, and affords a cheering evi¬ 
dence that the ministry of tho gospel does not subdue, but increases, 
purifies, and elevates the love of learning and scientific pursuits. 

* The Mosaic Creation, viewed in tho light of Modem Geology. By George 
Wight. Becommendatocy Note, by W- Lindsay i4exander, DB., small 8vo, 
pp. XX. 25C. Glasgow; J. Maclehose, 1847. 
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We are, however, far from thinking, thoijgh litcrafuro and acicnco may 
be made subservient to religion, that the one can bo properly ran into the 
other. They are better viewed as parallel lines, running in the same 
direction, but in a great measure independent of one another. Wo need 
not remind our readers that the testimony of ecclesiastical history goes 
to prove that all attempts to amalgamfito revelation with the different 
syfitems of philosophy havo failed to convince gainsayevs, and have tended 
generally to the injury of both i;pligIon and philosophy. We smile now 
at those who sought to find^all tho beauties of the Greek classics in the 
New Testament, or to draw from tho contents of the Bible tho principles 
of every science. But are wo not in some danger of yielding to the 
scepticism of tho age, tho broad and firm ground of tho cvidenco from 
miracles, prophecy, and moral adaptation, on which the claims of scrip¬ 
ture rest, while we labour to znako divine truth speak according to the 
language of any of our modem sciences ? We are not without our fears 
on this head. Wc arc somewhat jealdus of tho independent honour of 
the Bible in those days. Wo fear that in their anxiety to show its 
harmony with science, its defenders sometimes forget that tho Bible 
stands firmly on tho basis of its external and internal evidences, and can 
never be overthrown so "long as the laws of logic retain their hold over 
men's judgments. It should also be kept in mind that it never was 
designed to teach men astronomy, geology, or any other science, but “tbo 
knowledge of tho only trac God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.” 
This doctrine is independent of any and of all the sciences of men. Tho 
recognised principles of geology may be tnie or false—its conclusions can 
never really affect the trath of the Bible. 

It has often surprised us that the enemies of rtjvelatifin can so coolly 
pass over tlic accumulated argument from miracles, propliecy, and moral 
adaptation, by which the scriptures are pro'oed to bo the word of God, 
and fix upon somo paltry objection from some yet incomplete science, 
which they use on aU occasions# as a stone with which to pelt tho friends 
of revelation. The truth is, such objections arc often more pretence. 
Those by whom they are urged “hate tho light and will not como to the 
light, l6ast their deeds should bo reproved.” Tho friends of the Bible, 
therefore, havo need to take care that they he not betrayed by their 
desire to make its statemqntg square with the enunciations of science, 
into a dealing deceitfully and unfairly with it. 

From all such unworthy dealing with tho word of God, we are happy 
to pronounce the work before us more than usually exempt. Mr. Wight,* 
in assuming his general position, takes the right ground. 

“ The object of the Bible is not to announce theories connected with the several 
sciences to which it incidentally refers; indeed, its object is not to teach men science 
at all. It comes on a better errand, it aims at a nobler object. Tlic Bible bears a 
message of mercy. It offers pardon"to the guilty, purity to the polluted, happiness 
to the miserable, and hope to those who arc in despair. It announces a Saviour 
to men; it tells us that the way to heaven, which had been closed by sin, is now 
open. Its language is,—‘ God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their tresn^ses unto them.* 

“But although it^mishes no philosophical theory, it is by Ao means silent on 
the works of nature, as wo have already had cause to remark; and it assures us 
that they are ‘sought out of all them that have pleasure therein.* It leav^ 
unannounced tho principles gf chemistry; it is silent on the laws of astronomy; it 
does not even supply the leading principles of geology. It simply speaks of the 
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tilemonlR, anJ leaves tht developinent of their affinities to the advancing intelligence 
of man. It announces the creatfon of the heavenly bodies, and their dependence 
upon the Almighty, but leaves all other questions to be investigated, and answered, 
as the most intelligent of the race beat may. It speaks of the creation of the globe 
on which wo dwell, but when, or in what circumstances it saith not,” 

Mr. Wight is a believer in the geological doctrine that the antiquity 
of the world is immensely greater than that of the events reeordod in tho 
8eG0nd and following verses of the fir^t chapter of Genesis. T'or this 
doctrine ho furnishes the geological proof, uptli great accuracy and per¬ 
spicuity; and his argument appears to us perfectly conclusive. IIow, 
then, does ho harmonise this doctrine with the statement of Moses in the 
first verse of that chapter ? If the events recorded in the subsequent 
verses occuiTed only some 6000 years ago, how can the world have been 
some millions of years in existence, seeing Moses places tho creation of 
the world in immediate juxta-position with tho first of those events? Mr. 
Wight replies by showing, that the mere juxta-position of two statements 
in a narrative, is no evidence whatever that tho event affirmed in the one 
occuiTcd in immediate or even near sequence upon the event specified in 
tho other; and by affirming, that tho statement of Moses in the first 
verse, is to bo taken as an independent propositton, possessing no iiumc- 
diato connection with the statements in the following versos. In this part 
of his inquiry wo fnlly agree with him; in fact, the doctrine he has 
advanced has long appeared to us the only tenable ground whicli can bo 
assumed. It is one which adds nothing to scriptui c; which takes nothing 
from scripture; which olFers no violence to any thing in scripture; but 
which cft’ectually evinces the harmony between scripture anti a demon¬ 
strated fact of science. 

Mr. Wight lias done good service by his strictures on tho doctrine 
recently laid down by Professor Powell of Oxford, in Kitfo’s Biblical 
Cyclopscdia, that the whole of tho Mosaic narrative in tho beginning of 
Genesis, is to bo regarded, not as a histoiy, but as a Myth, or poetical 
fablp. Ills vindication of tho historical voracity of Moses, against the 
Oxford Professor, (who, by the by, writes himself “Reverend,” and has 
signed the Thirty-nine Articles at every stage of his official progress, and 
yet publicly avows his belief that Moses was a Myiliist,) appears to us 
quite triiunpliant. In the following i;emarks Mr, Wight has plainly the 
better of his antagonist:— 

• 

“ According to our author’s own showing, another intci*prctation than that which 
would occur to a plain render, must be adopted; and in adopting that interpreta¬ 
tion, care must be had Uo give a fair consideration ’ to scientilic conclusions. The 
matter is thus brought into small compass. The question is this, shall we call tho 
naiTativo a myM, and at once get rid of nil difficulties; or shall we give a meaning 
to the terms of tho narrative which they can bear without violence, thus retaining 
at once the integrity of tho history, and tho facts of the science? There docs not 
appear to be great difficulty in making our choice. In either case there is a notion 
entertained concerning this narrative which, it is admitted, might not occur to the 
idain reader; and in either case this notion is partly suggested by the consideration 
of scientific conclusions. So far the two theories are equal. If there is no reason 
why I should view this narrative—possessing all the characteristics of a real history 
-—as a tnytA, or fable, but this, that the facts of science contradict the/umu/or inter¬ 
pretation of it; and if, as we believe, and hope to show in the sequel, tnat there is 
an interpretation in accq^dance with all the terms of^he passage, and with which 
tho facts of science harmonize, can I hesitate which interpretation to adopt?'* 
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Hitherto we have followed Mr. Wight with our aasent to his po&itions j 
but when wo pass &om the first to the sccoud verso of the Mosaic account, 
juicl enter upon what ho calls “the lustoric period,’^ wo find matter for 
grave dissent. Following Dr, Pyo Smith, and some other writers, Mr. 
Wight proposes to understand by the term “ earth,in the second verso, 
“ a limited portion of the earth’s surface.” From this opinion wo dissent, 
VVe cannot but regard it as just such a making of scripture bend to soienco 
as we have been protesting against in the earlier part of this article. 

The reasons assigned for the jiroposed intci'pretation seem to us quite 
iusufiicicut to justify it. It* is true that, as Mr. Wight says, tlio term 
translated ‘‘earth” is frequently used in scripture to designate a limited 
portion of the earth’s surface; but, it is also used to designate the whole 
globe. Tills is its propoj* meaning, and it is only when the context 
tletcnninos it to the other meaning that that can be admitted. Now here 
the testimony of the context is all the other way, Mr. Wight himself 
admits, that in the first verso the term “ earth ” means the tciTestrial 
globe; and though it be quite true that “ no one will from this circum- 
sianeo argue, that in ecery connetition it must have this meaning,” there 
is no sound jihilologcr who will not admit, that in this connection we may 
argue that it must havo^bis meaning. It is one of the plainest principles 
of interpretation, tliat the same word, oeoiirriiig in tho same connection, 
must retain tho same meaning, unless some very cogent reason be shown 
from tho context for putting upon it a different meaning. This Mr. W. 
has not done; and therefore we must pronounce his exegesis philologically 
uuBOund. Moreover, wo must demur to Mr, Wiglit’s assertion, that 
“ this is the only sense that accords with geological appearances.” Wo 
have never scon the proof of this, and 31r, Wight does not offer us any. 
We suspetit it is not capable of }»roof. Let the geologists beware of 
attempting to prove a negative, 'fhoy may, if they please, tell us that 
“ there is no geological evidence that the whole earth ever was, at one 
period, in a state of chaos.” With that we have nothing to do; for it 
proves only that there arc some things in the history of tlic earth’s crust 
of which geology has not yet discovered the traces, and is no more an 
argument against the universality of chaos, than the want of physiological 
evidence that tho human body can exist for nearly a thousand years, is 
an argument against the age of Methuselah, Could tho geologists, 
indeed, funiisli us with a soTmtl bo4y of evidence against the universality 
of chaos, the question would assuinc a different shape; but as yet wo 
have not found them doing this. Their reasoning on this head appears 
to us a little amusing. “Tho whole globe,” says Mr. Wight, “lias 
undergone such changes as are fitly described by chaos, but piecemeal, 
if I may be allowed tho expression, and at widely separate periods. Tho 
impress of many is clearly traced in the crust of the earth; the Bible 
records two—the Mosaic creation (?) and tho Noacian deluge.” p. 125. 
Now wo must remind our friend that he here begs the question. That 
the two events recorded by Moses were such partial changes as geology 
can trace, happens to be just the thing denied by us, at least, as respects 
(for the present) 4he former of tho two. Mr. Wight’s conclusion in fact 
is “ there have boon mbny partial changes fitly described as chaotic; 
therefore, tho ichole surface of tho earth has never at any time been in a 
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state which may be fMj described.” Wo do not see at all how this follows.— 
Another argument adduced by Mr. Wight we give in his own words:— 

“ When occurring alone, the idea attached to it [the earth] hy those to whom this 
record was first given, and by its readers for many generations, was not that of the 
whole globe, as we understand it, for this simple reason, that they hod no notion of the 
earth being a globe. Their idea of the earth was that of a vast plain, cut short on 
all sides by the horizon. In truth, this is the precise idea attached to the term by 
ns, but on very difforent grounds/’ 

Tho reasoning hero wo take to he thlff: The Ilehrows entertained an 
erroneous conception of the earth’s shape; therefore, when they spoke of 
the earth,” they attached to the term an idea of only a limited portion 
of the earth. We do not see the conelusiveness of this. Why might 
they not include under tliis term the icliole square^ (as they deemed the 
earth to bo,) just as wo include under it (according to our eorroeter notions) 
the whole globe ? or how, on this hypothesis, could the Hebrews over 
speak of the entire earth at all? The element of the earth’s shape 
appears to us altogether irrelevant to tho question at issue. That ques¬ 
tion is, When Moses used the term “ earth,” did ho mean the whole earth, 
or only a part of it ? and we cannot see how the fact of Moses’ not 
knowing th-at the earth is round answers this question either one way or 
another. There is certainly a paralogism hero, which the author would 
do well to reconsider. 

In his remarks on the Mosaic narrative, Mr. Wight contends, and wo 
think justly, against the notion that the days ” mentioned hy Moses 
were indefinite periods, or aught else than days of twcnty-foui' hours. Jn 
illustration of the works apportioned to each day, he has adduced some 
very instructive remarks, lie lias also advanced some things from which • 
wo must dissent. Thus, under the first day he dismisses with contempt 
the notion, that light existed before the sun. Tliis, says ho, “is absurd, 
as tho latter is tho only source of the former.” Is it ? When one strikes 
fire from a flint, or brings a blaze from a lucifor match, docs tho light 
emitted come from the sun ? Besides, as all philosophers are agreed that 
light is a subtile matter which requires to bo set in motion before it can 
become appreciable by our senses, we do not see any absurdity in affirm¬ 
ing that this matter was disengaged from the chaotic mass, and acted on 
by some luminous body, while as yet the sun was not luminous, or capable 
of acting on it. According to Mr. Wight's‘^tl:‘6ory, the sun was shining all 
tho time that earth was under chaos, Only it could not pierce the dark¬ 
ness that enveloped the earth; but when God willed it, the darkness 
yielded to tho sun’s beams, at first partially, and on the fourth day fully. 
But Mr. Wight forgets, that between the doings of the first day and the 
fourth, there had intervened on the second the making of a firmament, 
which ho considers to mean, the fitting of the atmosphere for its uses. 
Now one of these uses is, to transmit the rays of light from the sun to 
the earth, K, then, the sun was a luminous body shining as he shines 
now, how came it to pass that it was not till the fourth day that the 
atmosphere transmitted his rays to the earth, though fully fitted to do so 
on the second day ? In another part of his volume Mr. Wight argues, 
that tho sun must have shone on the pre-Adamite earth, because the 
pre-Adamite animals had organs of vision similar to ours. Now certainly 
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tbiB proves that they existed in a medium of light; but it does not follow 
that that light proceeded from the sun, , What if Earth bad in those 
days a luminous belt like Saturn, or a set of satellites like Jupiter? Mr, 
Wight may say, this is mere conjecture: true; but so is his own theory. 

Our space forces us to draw these cursory remarks hastily to a close. 
Wo should have had pleasure in extracting more largely tlian we have 
done from Mr. Wight’s pages had our limits permitted; many portions 
of his voliune oxliibit to groat advantage his powers of writing, and all 

attest his piety and ability. A fiaw expressions have presented themselves 
to our notice which wo judge to bo infelicitous; e,g. p. 45, ^HntelUgcnt 
beginning” docs not express the autlior’s idea; and still less docs “ scam¬ 
pering,” p. 165, apply to the sivift gliding motion of fishes in the water. 
But tlicso arc comparatively slight blcmimies. Tlic work as a whole does 
great credit to both the head and heart of the aulhor. It has our cordial 
recommendation; and will, wo trust, be extensively read, especially by 
the younger members of our churches. 


^tritovial. 

MX OATHMUIIA. 

Our intelligence department this month is almost entirely occupied with 
two of the great London gatherings in May—the Anti-State Church 
Convention and tlie Annual Meeting of the London Missionary Society. 
We have selected them from the mass of other meetings held last mouth 
in the metropolis, because of their sj)ocial importaneo, and the peculiar 
interest taken in them by our readers. 

The Anti-State Clmrcli Convention was a glorious gathering. Upwards 
of six hundred persons, ministers and others, from all parts of the king¬ 
dom—sent thither to represent thousands of their fellow-countrymen, and 
to deliberate on a question felt by thomselvcB, and those wlio scnt,tliem, 
to bo of first-rate moment to the welfare of the British empire and the 
chui’ch of Christ, assembled, day after day, for three successive days, in 
that venerable edifice, Crosby Ilall. A dissenting House of Commons! 
where freedom of debate, was tfiacrodly maintained, and every man’s 
counsel respectfully listened to. A gathering of earnest, thoughtful, 
chastened, unflinching spiiits, that felt they had a great and solemn work 
to do, but were determined, with what wisdom and truthfulness they 
might, to do it. 

Meet place for such a meeting was that old vaulted boll, with its 
stained windows, its splendid oaken rafters, and its traditionary recollec¬ 
tions. Nearly four hundred years have passed since the foundations of 
that stately edifice, of which it formed a part, were laid; and during the 
lapse of that time varied have been the uses to which it has been put. 
Its founder, Sir John Crosbie, ^cd in 1475, whilst the mansion he had 
founded was stili building. On his decease, Crosbie House came into the 

E ossession of Richard,'Duke of Gloucester, (afterwards Richard III.) 

'om whom the Hall got the name of Richard the Third’s Chapel; reference 
is made to it repeatedly by Shakospere in his play of Richard the Third, 
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as tbo residouco of that prince before his uHurpation, under tbo name of 
Crosby Place.* In the reigns^of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, it was the 
residence of the ambassadors of France and Denmark. It then passed 
through various hands, until it came into those of Sir John Langham, a 
staunch Presbyterian and loyalist, who got himself into trouble by his 
zeal for the exiled monarch during the Protectorate. Whilst his property, 
the greater part of the mansion was consumed by fire, but, happily, the 
noble banrj^uotlng hall was rescued from tbo Oamos. After the rCStora" 

tion this hall was fitted up by the proprietor as a place of worship; and 
liere some of the ablest divines connected with the non-conformista 
exorcised their ministry. The names of Thomas Watson, Stephen 
Chamock, Samuel Slater, Benjamin Grosvonor, adorn “ the succession” 
in this place; soon after the demise of the last named, the hall was closed 
as a place of orthodox worship on October 1, 1769. Until 1788 it was 
hold by Mr. Kelly, the Univorsalist; and after his death it foil into “ base 
uses,” having become a packer’s,warehouse. On the expiration of the 
hjasc, however, the packer was packed off, and the fine old fabric rescued 
for nobler purposes. It has boon carefully restored, and is now used for 
public meetings, for which it is admiralty adapted. 

In this old hall—a sort of type of British non-conformity in its varying 
forhmes, now rising and now falling, now familiar with the throne, and 
now hiding itself in comers, yet biding the blast and awaiting its day,— 
the Conference held its sittings, from ten o’clock in the moraiiig till four 
in the afternoon. Every day the hall was filled, and the deepest interest 
manifested by all parties in the proceedings. Throughout the entire 
discussions, the utmost order (with one temporary exception on the third 
day, for which the chainnan was responsible) prevailed; and it was a 
proud thing to see in that large assembly of men, almost all of them 
accustomed to speak, entertaining decided oiunions on the subjects under 
discussion, and not iiidiffcrout to the triumph of their peculiar views, with 
what forheavauce they attended to every one who had aught to say, and 
with what marvellous unanimity they reachecl the conclusions which tlie 
Conference at length adopted. Notliin^ but a combination of intelligence, 
honesty, and piety, such as eonfercncos on matters of public interest 
rarely secure, could have pz'oduccd so gratifying a result. 

Wo have given a considerable extract from Mr. Miall’s report, to which 
wc earnestly request the attention of cfxr readers; we think it a master¬ 
piece of its kind. Wo would also earnestly solicit their serious considera¬ 
tion of the recommendation of the Conference as to the course to be 
pursued by dissenting electors at the next election. No part of the 
business was more anxiously considered than this; and though consider¬ 
able diversity of sentiment existed at first on the subject, only two hands 
wore hold up against the resolution. It may therefore be justly regarded 
as the deliberate, and all but unanimous counsel of the representatives of 
the Dissenters of England to their constituents. Wo reserve till next 
month our own observations upon the subject. At present wc content 
ourselves with observing, that a strong conviction seemed to pervade the 
Conference, that the time had now come when Dissenters, drawing off 
from all the groat political parties in the State; must act for themselves^ 


♦ 8co Act L Scene 2 and Scene 3. 
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and endeavour to convince statosinon that they are no longer to be trifled 
witli. The lato debate in the House of Commons on the education ques¬ 
tion has shown tliat they enjoy tho support and the sympathy of no one 
of these parties. The introduction of such a measure—a measure which 
there is too clear evidence to show was devised by tho clergy of the 
Establishment, and avowedly urged upon tho Ministry as tho likeliest 
means to swamp dissent,—and the dotemunod can-ying of it through the 

House in spite Uf the almost unaoimoTm petitioning of the Disscalcrs 

against it, has severed tho las# link which bound the Bissontors to the 
Whig party. Tliat party they must now regard as their dotovnnncd 
enemy, who both hates and despises them. With the other parties they 
have never had any friendly relations. They are therefore forced to stand 
alone. They cannot do otherwise. If they attempted to do otherwise, 
they would deseroe to bo despised, and would fall an easy prey to tlioir 
determined foes. Whatever, therefore, may be said against the course 
recommended by the Conference, this q^t least must bo said for it, that it 
is one to which the Dissenters are absolutely shut up, unless they moan to 
sink into tho contemptible position of a body which all jiartios may try to 
use, but which none will rcsj^ect, or favour, or do common justice to. 


The Annual Meeting of the London Missionaiy Society, held in Exeter 
Hall, on Thursday, tho 13th ult., was a gratifying scene. Never did a 
larger company of the friends of tho Society assemble to celebrate its 
Anniversary; never was a more entlnisiastie response given to every 
expression uttered by the sjjcakcrs in favour of the Society and its 
managcniont; and never did the Directors retire from their annual 
reckoning with their constitnents with more abundant reason for gratitndc 
jind encouragement. After the various attacks made on them by Dr. 
Heed, the result of that meeting must have boon peculiarly gratifying to 
them. Of these attacks we here say nothing; lot oblivion descend as 
soon as ptjssiblo upon the melancholy s}»ectacle exhibited by their author, 
and tho humiliating ovidonce thereby alTordod of how little public*repu^ 
tation can be taken as a guarantee of real worth. Long may this noble 
Society prosper—increasing from strength to strength—agoing on from 
victory to victory, until it^^cat work is finished, and the triumph of tho 
cross secured throughout tnb eartlT I 


CHRONICLE. 

AISTI-STATE CHUHCH CONFKUENCE. 

The constitution of the Britifili !l\ntbStatc Churcli Association having provided 
tlmt a Conference shoukl be convened, once in three years at least, of parties 
friendly to organized clFort for ]>romoting the separation of tlie Church from the 
SStatc, tho first Triennial Conference commenced its sittings at Crosby Hall, Hish^ 
opsgate-Street, on Tuesday morning, the 4th ult. The hour appointed for taking 
the chair was ten oxlock, but long before that period a large body of Delegates had 
assembled, and additions continued to be maile throughout the morning, until the 
hall became densely crowded. Tho gallery wtis graced by tho presence of a numer¬ 
ous body of ladies! who. appeared to take deep interest ia the proceedings. 



ChroniGle, 



June, 


Fii^t DAT.—Dr. Thomas Price, tho Treasurer of the Association, in the chair. 

Tiie Business Committee presetted a report, recommending the adoption of the 
following bye-laws 

** 1. That the Conference sit from day to day, between the hours of ten o’clock 
a.m. and four o'clock p.m, 

“2. That all substantive motions not already reported to tho Business Com¬ 
mittee, be laid in writing before the Chairman, and W him referred to that Com¬ 
mittee, before being proposed for adoption by the Conference, and that amend¬ 
ments to motions proposed be placed in writing in the Chairman’s hands. 

'Phat no mofuber of the Confermieo speak moro than once on tho same 

question, unless in explanation, except the Jliover of an original resolution jn 
reply.” 

The Report was read by Edward Miall, Es(i. The following are its concluding 
paragraphs:— 

“Gentlemen, tho British Anti-State Church Association has outlived the perils 
which surrounded it at its birth. It has put to silence detraction. It has greatly 
increased the number of its friends. To the hopes of its earliest supporters, upon 
which crewhile it rested for continued existence, there is now to be added its own 
character.. Such as it is, it is no longer misunderstood. It has compelled respect, 
even where it has failed to secure attachment. Htrong, considered in relation to 
tho stupendous undertaking it seeks to accomplish, it is not—for it is yet in its 
childhood—but of that constitutional strength which developcs itself lu steady 
growtii, it has its full share. It is now passing its lirst climacteric. Its future 
vigour, its power for usefulness, its moral influence, will be greatly affected by your 
dclilienitions. This Conference will be. the commencement of a now chapter in its 
history—will communicate to it, doubtless, a fresh impulse—will open up to it a 
wider career of c.xcvtion and of triumph. 

“And surely, confidently ns in day.s gone by, Dissenters may have entertained 
the belief tluit in quiet w as their strcngtli, and cogent as may have been the reasons 
by which they justified their inaction, there can remain but few who, attentive to 
w'hat is past and passing, still maintain the policy and duty of witnessing unheeded 
the rapid expansion of State-Church ]>rinciplcs. It is coining to be felt, tliat in 
this, ns in other things, not to advance is to retreat, not to labour is to lose. Wo 
cannot, if w'c Avould, remain in siatti <juo. Whilst we sleep, the enemy sows tares. 
Taking advantage of our indiUcrence, tlic Statc-Churcli is lengthening its cords and 
strengthening its stakes. Active error can only be met and overcome by active 
truth. God givc.s no victory to the indolent, on which side soever they may range 
themselves. "Ho is carrying on his own cause by human instrumentality,—nor 
have w'o any warrant of hia for the expectation 'that, in this particular matter, the 
^cal, t)io courage, the .self-denial, tho energy, the perseverance, and tho prayer 
requisite in all other great moral enterprises may be safely and appropriately dis¬ 
pensed with. 

“Gentlemen, the Executive Committee invite your solemn consideration to tho 
fact, that church pretensions are becoming every day more preposterous; church 
power, every day moro formidable, in thc«cmpirq*i' Cabinet-ministers, senators, 
and oven judges, designedly or from the unconscious bias of prejudice, are giving 
a practical, institutional, and legal interpretation to the demands of State ccclcsi- 
asticisin. There would seem to be a determination amongst the ruling classes, to 
link all our secular interests, if so it may be, witlx clerical ascendancy. The spirit 
of the establishment is gradually pcimcating and assimilating all the means of 
intercourse and impression between mind and mind. It is stealthily creeping into 
our private seminaries. It is obtaining sway in our schools for the labouring poor. 
It claims legal exemption from the comments of a free press. It gives its tone to 
much of our literature. It exercises a pow^ul influence over our organs of 
political opinion. Tliere is nothing too high for it, nothing too low. It overlooks 
the tlirone itself, and it stands a sentinel of exclusion at the door of our work¬ 
houses. It has not only revived assnmptlons which, a century back, were thought 
to be exploded, but it has resuscitated many of those terms of contempt which it 
WM wont, in the days of Laud, to heap upon Nonconformity, ^is intense activity, 
this universal presence, this untiring, unremitting persistency, worthy of a nobler 
cau^ met by no correspondent efibrt on the part of Dissenters, are strangely 
telling upon tho public ^ind. It is vain to conceal from ourselves what the 
snialiest observation will sufilcc to make evident, that, in England, the influence 
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of the State-Church ^ has increased, is increasing, and must,’ if wo would save the 
civil and religious freedom of our country, * be diminishedf T ’ 

“ But, Gentlemen, this is not, by any means, the worst feature of the case. Gould 
we but have had representatives from all the Colonial possessions of Great Britain, 
wo should have learned that, actively tus the system of establishments is being 
extended at home, it is pushed on with more oppressive vigour abroad. The multi¬ 
plication of Colonial bishops, sent out to their newly created secs at the public 
expense, and, in some instances, supported, in part, from the Consolidated Fund, 
evinces the purpose of Government to sow tlic seeds of that system in every spot 
of God’s earth subject to British control. Scarcely a newspaper roaches us from 
any one of tlicsc disfant possession#, these cradles of llGW-born OTHpircs, ivllich dOCS 
not present illustrations of the grasping and domineering cliaractcr of the Church 
of England as by law established. In one, it is fearfully augmenting burdens long 
complained of os too heavy. In another, in dciianco of previous stipulation, it is 
obtruding upon reluctant settlers the support of evciy form of religious teaching. 
The evil which centuries hack entwined itself with our civil institutions, and which 
the lapse of time has made it, is diAicult to separate from them, is thus deliberately, 
and in our presence, transplanted to other climes, to develop itself in huge forms 
and to obstruct vital Christianity in every t)art of tlic globe. 

“ To these grave, and, in some aspects, iJujlancholy facts, the Executive Com¬ 
mittee have tliought it fitting to point you» notice, with a view of deepening your 
sense of obligation to bestir yourselves for tlib cinaucipatiou of Divine truth, and 
promptly, heartily, unanimously, to throw your energies into an Association, 
whioli aims by moral agency to counteract and finally abolish a system bearing so 
abundantly its noxious frdits. Tlie contest which has been begun, cannot, must 
not, be given over. The vows to which "we ore pledged, must, at all liazards, be 
redeemed. Wo have put our hand to the plough, and, for us, there must be no 
looking back. 'J'lio enterprise before us, Gentlemen, is unquestionably an arduous 
one, but the encouragements which cheer us on to the pi‘osccution of it, are neither 
few nor small. 

“ Tliese arc indications of no common significance, which gave high probability 
to the prevailing opinion, that it is the manifest design of Providence, in this our 
own ago, to bring the question of State establishments of religion to an ultimate 
issue, ’riic very fact that such an opinion should have so widely obtained, is 
omiiiou.s. The ‘coming event casts its shadow before.’ It would seem as if, to 
every eye, the vague and undefined outline of this great change loomed through 
the haze. It is assuming the cliaracter of a national presentiment. It is as tliough 
society had been \isitcd bj’’ the spirit of jjropbccy, and compelled to take up its 
parable against Statc-churcliisra*in all its forms. But this is not all. Public 
attention never Avas so completely disengaged from other matters of imyicdiate 
and distracting interest. The mountains arc all levelled, the valleys all filled up, 
to prepare a highway for the onward inarch of this question. No coyness, no 
unfaithfulness of ours, no mutual understandings, no party compromises, can retard 
the discussion of it. It comes up in forms never yet dreamed of. Wc arc driven 
across it by the most unsiispveted causes, and at the most unexpected moments. 
Statesmen, the more eagerly they fly from it, the more certain they ajipoar to ho 
of meeting it. By the force of some law, potential as the law of gravitation, it is 
uppermost in the affairs of the three ICingdoms, England, Scotland and Ireland. 

“Nor should it be lost sight of th<at the principle of civil establishments of 
religion, is just now in process of transition from a higher to a lower basis. Poli¬ 
tical exigencies have constrained ‘the powers that be,’ to resign, in profc.ssion, if not 
in act, the guardianship of divine truth, Considered as such. They are no longer, 
in their own view, God’s magistrates enforcing outward respect to God’s revealed 
will. Their authority is not notv from heaven, neither is it exercised with an 
avowed reference to heaven. The connexion between Church and State is in the 
present day maintained by all political parties, merely as a device for preserving 
public order. The religious sentiment, quite irrespectively of the doctrinal truth to 
which it may attach itself, is deemed to be the best and surest instrument by which 
to hold permaneift sway over an intelligent people. To get the mastery of this, 
by subsidising religious teachers, no matter of what sect, is the obvious drift of 
modem statesmanship. And this shifting of the foundation upon which tlie estab¬ 
lishment system has herctofcH'e been made to rest, is intensely in our favour. ^ It 
tears away the principles from all the nobler and more spiritual associations which 
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gave it an interest in the affections of devout, but mistaken men. It unsettles, on 
one side at least, the coifher stone faith. It takes the whole controversy out of 
the realms of conscience. It degrades into a mere political oxpediment, what 
myriads have done homage to os a divine law. It renders all the old arguments, 
and oil the more sacred ones inapplicable—blights the tenderest sympathies which 
the subject had attracted—and leaves conscientious adherents in a maze of aston¬ 
ishment paralyzing to their best energies. This, then, is our oitportunity. The 
voice of l*rovidonco incites us to COOSO to iti It 13 like tUO AraYCrillg Uf Sk llOat—iD 
invites a prompt, and courageous charge. The field is our own if we be true to 
our own advantages. The controversy is in that shape, that earnest truth may 
surely and soon decide it. 

“ The Executive Committee refer you not merely to the obvious tendencies of 
the times, but to accomplish facts, and to the state of feeling which those facts 
arc exciting. The Act for permanently endowing Maynooth College, the first 
serious legislative attempt to reconcile the Establishment principle w'itli the claims 
of justice, demonstrated how impossible it is for the State to be imimrtiul in provid¬ 
ing religious insti'U(*tioii for the people, without exalting ant.agonist ecclesiastical 
systems to the same position of respect, and breaking down, so fur us its proceedings 
are concerned, all distinciiou hetweeu them. Within the boundaries of the 
Established Clmrch, that Act, carried in spite of earnest and very general oppo¬ 
sition, first awakened the suspicion, that the object of statesmen in giving public 
su])port to religious teaching is csscittially a political one, and that they are more 
anxious to convert Christianity into an instrument of civil government, than to 
increase its efficiency as a purifying and regenerating moral power. It placed the 
advocates of State endowments of religion in a most i/drplcxhig dilemma. They 
were compelled either to protest against extending to others the favours which 
they claimed for themselves, and thus laying thcmselvcN bare to the charge of 
unfairness, or to sanction, expressly or tacitly, the national maintenance of what 
they deemed erroneous. It vvjis not to be anticipated that they would see, at a 
glance, wherein lay the real weakness of their position. But it cannot be doubted, 
that vast numbers of them were troubled with unpleasant misgivings, and, in their 
sincere anxiety to save the country from what they hold to be a sin and a curse, 
that they sometimes turned their eyes to an alternative which, practically, would 
have brought them alongside of the British Anti-State Church Association. 

**The unetisinoss thus awakened in the minds of the extensive class of persons 
Just alluded to, both in the church and out of it, miglit have been lulled by the lapse 
of time, but for the appearance of the Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education. State endowments for the teaching of all creeds, however, entered so 
largely into the principle of that measure, that it'could har<Uy fail to indicate, even 
to suclv as might court dcco]»tiou, the idtirnate.point to which legislation is drifting. 
Temporary inducements may have availed to secure a resolute closing of their 
eyes to danger; but the inducements having been withdraAvn, the danger will not 
have ])asscd away. IMcn who have assented to a principle, \vith this or that 
reservation only, will discover, when the reservations come to be dealt with singly 
and apart, that their moral inllucnco is gono« That/ ,hich they have let in simply 
bocauBC something else was kept out, leaves open the door for the very thing they 
dread. Within a few months hence, the religious education of British youth will 
be aided by the State, without reference to the doctrines taught. A juvenile 
cBtiiblUbment, comprehending all sects, will embody the very form of the IState 
Church principle, which, as a Itoatlng notion, has long attracted the attention and 
elicited the good wishes of every political party. It would be unreasonable, perhaps 
uncharitable, to believe that, when this feature of the Government scheme stands 
forth in its full practical development, that it will increase the leanings of religious 
sentiment to a Statc-alliaacc with Christianity. •* What next ?' will bo the inquiry 
circulating from mouth to mouth, w'hcn once the dreams of tlicory, or the calcula¬ 
tions of worldly wisdom, have been disposed of by unmistakeable realities; and to 
this question of alarm, * born out of due time/ an answ'cr far from soothing will, 
in all likelihood, be early furnished. 

“Eor, Gentlemen, the next form in which the Statc-Chnrch pHnclplo will come 
before the country for discussion, and that, probably, at no long interval after the 
assembling of a new Parliament, will be a proposition to connect together by a 
pecuniary tie, the British (jovemmont, and the Kouiun Catholic clcr^ of Ireland. 
All lending statesmen have declared themselves in favour of this policy, and wait 
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but the fitting opportunity to carry it into effect. They^profess to be anxiously 
watching the ripening of public opinion—and*of that public opinion they will 
take the Legislature itself to be the surest exponent. Hacked by a majority of the 
House of Commons, and encouraged by the distance intervening between them¬ 
selves and the day of their account, they will do as they ba\e done before, treat 
popular opposition as a transient clamour, and resolutely refuse to be parties to a 
religious dispute. Tt matters comparatively little whether they surroed or fiiil. 

The mooting of the micstion will subject the i^rlnciplo of CImrrh Establishments to 
the severest test, and will put a jircssure and a strain upon the sjTiipathie^ of 
myriads who have embraced it, wj^ieh they will not be strong enough to bear. 
Amid that %iolent conflict of opinions which the introduction of this question will 
inevitably excite, the principle of the British Anti-State Church Association will 
commend itself to multitudes who now reject it. 'fhe seeds of truth which we are 
scattering will qu'ckcn and germinate. Then, it may be anticipated all our 
labours will tell. The witness we bear will be clear, consistent, emphatic,—not 
open to the charge of partiality,—not ex)>oscd to be taunted with selfishness. 
Common-sense and Christian feeling will be alike comi>etent to understand and 
appreciate our argument. Tlic issue who can venture to jircdict? or who can 
foretell how soon the union of Church and State, upheld no longer by deej) rooted 
I'oligious conviction, shall be reft asun<ler. • 

“ Tt is quite ])os8iblc, Gentlemen, that the state of things to Aviuch avc are looking 
fonvard, and the ferment and heat of public controversy, may dis<‘Iosc tendencies 
now latent in the Knglisli Estaldislimciit, ixnd bring out hympatliies, which avUI con¬ 
vert some of its stoutest a^'oeates into su])pU'ints for its abolition. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that the volunfary principle will be viewed as a fur less jicrilous 
alternative than the intli?;criminatc support of all religions creeds. Happily, as a 
jiractical thing it has lost many of its terrors. The rnpi<l growth, tlie wonderful 
energy, and the uncxample<l success of the Ercc Church of {Scotland, prove bow 
confidingly caniest religion may commit itself to the aftcction and resources of its 
own friends. That cluirch has borne a silent ))iit noble testimony to the native 
power of God’s truth to miiiiitain and extend itself. And althougli tlic leaders of 
that great ecclesiastical movement should persist to the end in casting contempt 
upon the source of its strength, and with jain'icidal nnthaukfulness.should cui'sethc 
principle Avhcnce it draw's its vitality, the deeds of the Free Church will he more 
potent to convince, tluin the words of its spokesmen will be to jirexcnt ronvu'tion. 
The youth now rising into manhood, tempted hv no jirevions nttcnincos on the other 
side of the question, and needing not to keep up a semblance of consistency, will 
not consent to disavow what astern necessity first made them familiar Avith. 
Sooner or later they Avill he found iii our ranks, calling upon the civil magistrate to 
cense his meddling and corrupting intcvA'cntlon in the afiairs of religion.'’ * 

Srconi> Day. —James Watts, Esq. of Manchester, in the Chair. Among others, 
the folloAving resolutions Avcrc passed:— 

“That tlic scheme of education recently developed in the Minutes of Council, to 
Avhich the legislature has exTShded ittfsanction, founded on an assumption of the 
right and duty of the government to provide religious education for the people, and 
proposed to he carried into effect by the co-ovoration of the executive administration 
with various religious bodies, appears to this conference to be an insidious and 
dangerous extension of tlie interference of the civil power with religious mutters, 
and to be an initiatory step towards the payment, by the State, of the religious 
teachers of all sects, and to furnish an additional motive to all avIio repudiate the 
intrusion of the civil magistrate into the sphere exclusively appropriated to conscience, 
for increased firmness and activity Jn the maintenance of their principles.”—Moved 
by Dr. Cox ot London, seconded by llcv. J. B. Campbell of Edinburgli. 

“That the repeated declarations of leading statesmen of all political parties, the 
evident policy of the Act for the permanent endowment of Maynooth College, and 
the obvious necessity for endeavouring to reconcile the Boman Catholics of Ireland 
to the continuance^of a Protestant Church Establishment in that part of the United 
Kingdom, warrant the expectation of an attempt on the part of Her Majesty's 
ministers, to connect the Ehmfin Catholic clergy, by a pecuniary tic, Avith the State; 
and, olUiongh such an attempt could not be reasonably be condemned on any ground 
not equally applicable to a similar arrangement with anf other ecclesiastical body, 
this meeting strongly protest against a design which, besides being a wrong to 
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individual consciences, would involve the endowment of antagonist creeds, and tend 
to increase the difliculties in the Vay of roligioue liberty.”—Moved by the Rev. J, 
Fletcher of Hanley, seconded by Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh. 

** That this Conference, discerning no such diflercnce of principles or practice 
between the leading political parties of the House of Commons, as to render the 
support of cither of them important to the welfare of the nation—having observed in 
both of them, during the present parliament, a readiness to combine their efforts 
with a view to subsidize the teachers of religion, and thereby bring them under 
dirSet govommont control—believing that they endanger by such policy, in pro¬ 
portion to the extent to wlilcU they adopt it, the highcMt temporal ;vud Spiritual 

interests of the people—and assured, by long experience, that they attach little 
importance to any opposition to their avowed designs which is not followed up by 
correspondent firmness at the poll-booth; solemnly commend to Dissenting 
electors throughout the three kingdoms the duty of employing the franchise 
entrusted to them by Divine Providence, in vindication of those ecclesiastical 
principles which constitute the solo basis of religious freedom and ecjuality, and of 
resolutely standing aloof from all contests at the approaching general election, in 
which an opportunity is not aflTortled them to record their tcstiraoiiy, bv vote, 
against any form of iilUnncc between,the Church and the State,”—Moved by E. 
Miali, Esq., seconded by Charles GilJ>in, Esq., Ijondon, 

Thtuu Day.—Kcv, J, Howard Hinton in the Chair. On this day the Conference 
went, seriatm^ over the constitution of the society. Wo shall lay before our 
readers as soon as possible a copy of the amended constji^ution. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCnSTY. 


Tuk Fifty-third Annivurbnry of this great Society ytm held at Exeter Kail, on Thursday 
morning, the 13th of May. The intense interest felt in the proceedings was mnnifosted from 
the early hour at which the hall began to he crowded. At ten o'clock, the hour appointed for 
taking tho chair, the Seerctaries and several of the Directors appeared on the platform, end wore 
loudly cheered. Sir E. N. Huxton, Bart., having taken tho chair, after the usual devotional 
exercises,^ tho Chairman addressed tho meeting, and then called on tho Secretaries to read the 
report for the past year. 

Rrv. A. TtnuAN, Secretary of tho Society, on rising to read the Report, was received with 
relteraKd bursts of applause. That document was df a highly interesting character, forming a 
condoitaed and perspicuous statement of the proceedings of tho Society, both at home and abroad, 
in tho past year. It contained, among numerous features of powerful interest, alternately pain¬ 
ful and encouraging, tho following items of information chiefly in reforenco to the foreign labours 
of tho Society, and commencing as nsual with tho state and prospects of the 

• <iii 

*• Missiosa IX PoLVNRSiA.—In tho once free and happy island of Tahiti, French iojustlce and 
oppression continued to triumph. The great majority of tho islanders who had, for four years 
past, found an asylum amidst their native mountains, continued inflexible in theif resistance to 
tho domination or France, although their last hope of help from England had, through an official 
message from the British Govornnient, passed away. England had acknowledged the Protec¬ 
torate, and therefore could not render them assistance. This announcement had been received 
with great patience and fortitude by the patriotic natives; and though grievously disappointed 
ill their expectations of succour from this country, their generous attachment to England and 
her missionaries had remained unshaken. Amid the numberless disadvantages of their position, 
the truth and ordinancos of Christianity were still loved and honoured by tne religious portion 
of the armed Uianders, and the Sabbath was strongly i^verenocd and devoutly observed. But 
among tho worldly pomon, vice and immorality had made fearfhl progress s while disease and 
death, arising from exposure and want, were rapidly thinning tho population at large. The 
arms of Franco, aided by famine and its attendant maladies, threateneo, In fact, tho extinction 
of the race, and, as the last apparent hope of deliverance, an effort was in progress to obtain for 
any of the native (Christians who wishoo, the liberty of emigrating to the society Islanda The 
French bad eagerly endeavoured to plant the Protectorate nag on the latter groupe, but in this 
attempt they had been frustrated, and the Socirtv Islavos have been asknowl^ged fr^ and 
IndspenoeDt. Tho Queen of Tahiti continued a refugee in Raiatea, nobly resisting the deoeitfiul 
and tempting persuasives employed to win her to return to Tahiti and induce her to acknowledge 
the Preteetorate of France. Her oooduot had exhibited a combination of dnuness and patience 
—a contempt of French bribes, and a dignified love of Indepjsndenoe, that entitled her to ten- 
derest sympathy and highest Mmlration. In the Hervey Groupe, the people bad been called to 
sing of mercy and judgment, in the Spring of last year, an awfhl burrieano arpso and swept 
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the islands, especially Bastonga and Mangaiu, as with the beson^ uf destraotion. But the 
mercy of God was signally manifested, and, though styroundcd by universal ruin, not a single 
life was lost. On the arrival of the intcUlgcnco In England, an appeal was presented to the 
Christian public ; it was met with promptitude and generosity; in the space of three months, 
contributions exceeding the sum of £3000, were received for the relief of the sufferers, and no 
time was lost lo sending abundant supplies of clothing, provisions, and building materials to the 
Islands* This solemn dispensation had been manifestly blest and sanctified $ and ho who rides 
the whirlwind and directs the storm, had reaped glory from it to his name. The state of the 
Samoan Mission was highly encouraging. God bad attended his word with the effectual power 
of tho Holy Spirit, and the native churches had bcon.odlfied and multiplied. The Romish 
missionaries who had obtained an entrance had been successfully encountered with the sword 
of the Spirit $ and, as In Tahiti, the first triumph of Topery In theso islands had yet to be won. 

With regard to Ckika, fts the social &ifd moral condition of this mighty empire was progres- 

slvely unfolded, tho stronger appeared its claims on the zeal and compassion of tho cnrlstian 
church. The people wore deplorably ignorant; infanticide, without coinmiiiction or shame, was 
oponly practised to an appalling extent; while atheism and idolatry, with their endless train of 
evil coiiBcquonccs, held th*i mass of the people in miserable bondage. But theso sinful and 
degraded multitudes were easy of access, and willing to listen to the voice of the Christian 
teacher. No opposition had been offered to his peaceful labours, and our missionaries at Shang* 
hae, Amoy, and Ilong-Kong, had already gathered the first-fruits of their toil in the conversion 
of Gil Inese to the faith of Christ. Four a<!dltional labourers had been sent forth to this pojmlous 
land; at IIoiig-Kong, an intelligent and devoted native convert had been ordidned to the Christian 
ministry; and there was an early prospect of adding to tho number of European missionaries. 
The British and Foreign Bible -Society, with its wonted munificonoo, bad made a grant of 
£1000, towards tho printing of tho Chinese scriptures^and tho work was now advancing to com¬ 
pletion. 

In laniA, comparing its social and moral aspect fifty years ago. with tliat wiilnh it now 
presents in every part where missionary labours had been continuously prosecuted, the progress 
of improvement bad more than repaid the toil bestowed, and the signs of tho times were full of 
promise. The desire of education, even from christi.m instructors, bad taken strong possession 
of tho native mind, and tho spools, both in Northern and iSouthern India, were filled with 
Hindoo ohildrcn of both sexy, who wero growing In gcixural intelligence, combined with the 
knowledge of Christian truth.! The inibsioiiary, in preaching the doctrines of tho cross, whether 
In the market-place, by the road side, amid the crowded festival, or in the quiet aanctii.sry, was 
Usteiiod to with increased attention and seriousness, and tho subtle Brahmin, or infidel Moham¬ 
medan, who was formerly hailed as his antagonist, was seldom sufieml, even by the heathen 
themselves, to interrupt or oppose the messenger of salvation. 

*' In TiiAVAxcORK, tho gospel had taken deep and oxtonsivo root,- -the tree of life was spreading 
Us branches far and wide, and throughout the Peninsula many converts, bold in tiic faith and 
examples to tho hidden disciples, who, it was believed, were now very numerous, had confessed 
Christ ill baptism, and been receivad to the fellowship of his church. 

** In SnoTii Afoic.^, during tho greater part of the year, the eastern prn^^ncos of tho colony 
had been tiie theatre of war, and scenes had daily occurred over winch the friends of humanity 
and religion would bitterly mourn. Early Ju the year, tliousaiuls of savage and lawless ('affres, 
cros.sing the eastern frontier, invaded tho colony, destroying the villages, stealing t!io cattle, and 
slaughtering without pity the Inhabitiiiits, whom thi'y iouad unprepared for defence. The 
results of the war, which originated witl^he Caffres themselves, partly under a sense of real or 
Imagined Injury received from the hanos of tho colonists, and partly |)rainptod by the desire 
of plunder, had involved to tho invaders the loss of tlielr national independence; but tho 
autnoilty of Britain, if equitably and mildly administered, w'ould prove to them a greater bless¬ 
ing than self-government, with their past lamentable incapacity for improving it. During the 
progress of hostilities, the four missionary stations of tho Society in Gaffreland were riiiqed; 
tho missionaries and their people had to seek refuge In the colony ; much of their property fell 
into tho hands of the enemy, and the houses and chapels were totally destroyed. Tho Christian 
Institutions and villages within the colony occupied by tho missionaries suffered In various 
degrees, especially the flourishitiMiettiomciil in tne Kat River. The male Inhabitants of the 
several missionary stations, in common witlrthe inhabitants generally, were required to bear 
arms in defence of the colony, and the courage, loyalty, and subordination they displayed, were 
highly creditable to their Christian profession. The calamities of war had been greatly aggra¬ 
vated by long-continued drought, and the contributions of tho stnliona towards their own 
support, instead of being augmented, according to former ho^s, had been unavoidably dimlnislicd. 
The progress of the work of God in the missions north of the colony had been cheering, and the 
extension of the gospel among the numerous tribes, still In the darkness of heathenism, had 
been prosecuted with incessant ardour and growing hope. 

**In Mabaoascab, that land of cruelty and horror, the power of divine mercy had achieved 
bright and glorious triumphs. In the face of slavery and death, the followers of Christ had stood 
firm and dauntless; by their steadfastnesa and prayers many bad been added to their fellowship; 
and in the conversion of the youthful heir to the throne, God had glorified the exceeding great¬ 
ness of his power, and the abounding riches of his grace. 

** In the West Imdtrs, the faith and patience of tho missionaries hod been sorely tried. A 
combination of events, which they could neither foresee nor control, especially the long-con¬ 
tinuance of severe drought, and the evil effects, both moral and financial, of an immense Immi¬ 
gration of agrlculturalNabourers from India and Africa, had seriously affected their personal 
comfort, and their ministerial efilcioncy. In addition to these trying circumstances, the love of 
many In the negro churches grown cold. Since the curse or slavery was removed, new 
Umj^ations haa arisen, engendering a worldly Mrlt, combined with the love of money; and, 
from these causes, the hopes and expeotatlons or former years, with respect to tho self-support 
of the ohurchea, had not been fully realised, even where there waV no decrease In the resources 
of the negroes. But the picture was not without relief* The contributions of some of the 
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churches hud been Iniser ^wi formerly, and there were also instances amonff them of great 
spiritual prosperity; while^be hope i^^ht be enoouraged, that they would ;au, at no distant 
c^od, be afflUated with the Parent Society, not In the (Mbleness and dependence- of oblldhood, 
but In the rigorous oo-operatlon of mature age. 

•• The Statistical Summary of the sereral Mlsslone was nearly tlio same as reported In the year 
preceding, rla.: Number of stations and out^statlons supported by the Society In different parts 
of the world, 460; eburohes, 160; 166 European mUslonarljs, and 700 European and native asale- 
tsnta Number of prtnUng eetablUhments In operation, lH In the pnei year, tbo X>lrcotora 
hftd lOnt forth to VAYioufl parts of the world, misBionarieB,* with their families, amounting, 
exclusivo of ohlldreo, to Individuals. 

** The total amount of receipts during tho past year had been X76,310 76. Id.; the oxpendlUiro, 
£75,724 6s. lid.** 

TSlhneetlng was then addressed by Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh, Mr. Burnet of Camberwell, 
BIr, James of Birmingham, Mr. Boas of Caloutta, Mr. Mlall of Bradford, Mr. Rattenbury 
(Methodist), Mr. Boucher of Paris, Mr. Grandplerre of Paris, Dr. Halley of Manchester, Mr. 
Adhlns of Southampton, Sir Culling Eardly-Eardly, and Mr. G. Clayton of London. The 
B^onmed meeting was hold In the evening, In Finsbury Chapel; Dr. Lolfoliild In the chair. 
The speakers were, the Chairman, Messrs. Ford of Manchester, Campbell of Edinburgh, Kennedy 
of Stepney* Dr. Masslo, Messrs. Rattray of Demerara, Allon, Davy of Wells, and Dr. Bedford of 
Worcester. {** 


CoNORBOATioNAL CiirBCH AT DcMFRiES. — ^Thc Rcv, Mr. Cameroii, the 
respected pastor of this church, having received a to the charge of a church 
in Colclioster, announced on Sunday, the 14th March to the members of the 
church hero, his ultimate decision in favour of accepting of that call. Ho had 
previous^ received two memorials, one from the members of the church, and 
another from the hearers, expressive of the high esteem in which he was regarded 
by them, and of their hope that his considerations of duty might bo consistent 
with Ins remaininfj with them. Mr. Cameron stated, that after prayerful and 
anxious eonsideraUon of his duty in regard to the prospect of usefulness in 
the responsible calling of preaching the gospel, th«ro were circumstances which 
ho shortly specified, chiefly in connection with the proposed new sphere of laboiu*, 
which led liim to the decision above mentioned, painful as it was to him in 
the view of a separation from his present connection. The members of the chundi 
present, after brief deliberation, consequent on this announcement, agreed 
unanimously on a resolution to this effect:—that however sad to their feelings 
was the prospect of losing one who had been so much the minister of good to 
themaand whose services in every capacity Jhey very highly valued; they thought 
it l^heir duty not only to acquiesce, but even to seek heartily to concur in an 
appointment that gave promise of devoting a minister of the gospel to higher 
usefulness in the work of evangelization, in which they as a Christian church, 
ought to bo interested, wherever carried on; and impressed with the consideration 
that, recognising it as their duty to give ip hear^iA^ cvenr talent and every good 

§ 'ft they possessed for the highest service in the Master’s cause, might rely on 
im who would not be unmindful of their own spiritual necessities. 


Another of the great men of Switzerland is gone. Alexander Vinet, the Pascal 
o£ the nineteenth century, has been removed to his rest. On the 4th of May this 
pure and lofty intelBgence returned to the presence of the Author of his gifts. 


^ etaaeow: 

raianh by bbt.!. asd bain, 15 n. bhoch aavAai. 
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A FEW WORDS Olsr THE ETHICS OF VOTE-GIVING, IN 
THE ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT: 

Bespectfiilly ctddresBed to those readers of this Joumol who possess 

• ^ Franchise 

Gpmlfmjn,— gcioial election la close at hand In a few weeks, 
you will bo called ui>on to detoimine by your votes the individuals who,-— 
according to the theory of the constitution, are to represent your viewa 
and feelings in Parliamont—according to actual fact, are to ^ with the 
honour, the libcitios, and the interests of this great empire^ pretty much 
what seoms good m their own eyps The crisis is important: the results 
may be momentous Will you, therefore, in the moontime permit one 
who IS privileged to occupy among you the fdace p{ a publio teacher of 
robgiou and morals, to address to you a feW words relative to the great 
ethical prmciplos by which a virtuous elector will seek to be guided ift 
the diboharge of that trust whieh, by hijs possessing the firanchise, is com*' 
mittod to him ^ 

In the outset I will firankly confess that I hm urged to this by ^smnar 
what painful couviotion, that there prevail throughout the 
not excepting the professedly religious part of it—^notions of a samy low 
and unworthy character tkis subjoot I am far from saying that 
such notions are uxuversm^ but Vhon 1 look back upon the several 
elootions of which I have be^ a spectator, there come up before me so 
many and snob glaring instaneeij of the l^hXmss with iriiioh many treat 
this matter, of we tnfling and frivolous pretexts under which men ^ive 
to, or withltold from any candidates their votes, that I feel there is a 
loud 0 ^ for aomo one to come forih, and at wheWer riric of offence, to 
hfb up his testimony against the immorality i^ofa at evmy olemmt 
chara^rises, in this respect, to*a greater Or less extent, the oonduet of 
the eleotora 

ABtm me further to assure you, that in ofiering the following states 
meats to your attention, I htnre no mvate or personal end in view. I 
address vow on a'bahje<^ stanm quite apart from riio qpihefe of 

parfu pomss^^ SfbiSxe & micb I have not for uumy jeare frnt much 
to Ib^^, and in i$ioh I should vmjflloOD, Ifear, prove myself 
anorioe* o f, wh ich I am about to freat^ongaio theg^mral ^ 

Vlf. V 

'* 4 




science of politics—science irbieli has no less justly than happily 

been eall^a The etbii^ of nations.” » 

5 . 0 ^ this sei^oe jtbe SaUm cut electors oonstitute an important branch. 
It b^oi^ to it to ^determine what these duties are, and how they are to 
he disohar^d. It professes to regulate upon sound principles, the 
exercise of the xiatitnxal conscience in this department of its functions; 
or, to lesB^ vaguely, it seeks to point out the course which each 

elector's own oohsoieuce should prompt hini to follow hi the discliarge of 
hia ele<^tal du^. Among other t^gs, it aims at setting before him 
the ^linmples on which ho is to giro or withhold hia YOtO at aU CleCtiOIl J 
a sahjeet which every one will at once acknowledge to be of primary 
. mom^t in snob a soienco. It is to some of its lessons on this head that 
I at present presume to solicit your candid and serious attention. 

1, The doc tire franchise is a privilego which every one who possesses 
it ought to seek to exercise under a deep sense of moral responsibility. 
It p^os those who enjoy it in 4 peculiar relation to the community of 
which th^ are members, and entails upon them a series of corresponding 
duties. It is a civil privilege; but it is not a mere privilege; it conveys 
peweTj and power has its duties no less than its rights; and with the 
truly religious man, the discharge of duty will icdways be a more urgent 
and impressive consideration than the enjoyment of \ ’ight. Such a man will 
know nothing of tho ohallongo, “ May I not do what I will with my own.’^ 
, The liberty which he chiefly prizes is that of doing what he ought with his 
own. And valuing his elective franchise ns a talent entinistcd to him of 
, Glod, he will exorcise it conscientiously,/or those purposes for which he 
^ ^ as pup who has to give an account of such exercise to the Judge 
of all at last. , 


I would not here be understood as asserting, that every citizen who is 
entitled to possess this privilege is actually oound to secure it. I can 
oonoeivo a. man, shrinking from the responsibility of such a trust, and 
deolirdng, consequently, to bring himself'ufiider it; or I can conceive of one 
disapproving, inkia jud^ent, of the representative form of government, 
and oOB^uently abstaining from placing himself in any relations of an 
active kina with such a form. But I cannot conceive that any man may 
l^eas himsc^ of the power of voting for a representative, and yet hold 


may Ptumk; from the responsibilities of the married relation, and conse-^ 
gently remain unmarried; but no man who has entered into that relation 
18 ei liberty to neglect or trifle with tho duties it involves. 

% Af end for which the elective franchise is held is the good of the 
communto, pvery virtuous elector will conscientiously use his power for 
this. Is so plain as not to need proof. No one who knows auy 

thing of ^litical science will question the position, that tho end of the 
elective ilri^hise is the good of the oommunity: this is the ondof ott 
^vemment, wd, consequently, of all the powers and privileges itLT<^ed 
m the working out of any narticular fo|ia of government. To 
lefore. that the vurtimmi usa hitt nAvai* an f * 
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that he if vktuQUp; for if & man Imve power and 
use .it another; mi than that for which' he has it, he is xeanifesdy 
f guilty of bi[unoralify,>^nd therefore not vinous. Let il^be sailed, then, 
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in OUT convictions^ that it is not for the ]V^niotion*of our own. individual 
private interests; not for advaiioing the interests of a political parfy; 
not for the obliging of a Mend or the pleasing of a patron; not fee: the 
indulging^f some private partiality or tko gratification of some personal 
piq^ne; but solely for the good of the community^ that this power is to be 
oxercised by us. The man who seeks any other end in giving his vote 
acts immorally, cither by knowingly doing that which is wrong, or, from 
oarelessnoss and thoughtlessne*^ neglecting to do that which is right. 

S, In order intolligontly to dischargo lus duty^ by scukiag alone tbis 
end, every elector should supply himself with a set of sound and fixed 
political principles, and deliberately, according to those principles, make 
up Ills mind as to those measures which are for the tune being under 
public discussion, or in process of becoming so. It is in this way alone 
that he can know by what courses on the part of otir logislatora the end 
of good government may bo secured. Without this, however conscien¬ 
tiously an elector may wish to act, his'bourse will be unsatisfactory and 
uncertain. He will bo right only by hazard; and the probabilities arc, 
that ho will be generally in the wrong, for it will bo easy to talk him over 
to any party; and ^s tho most unprincipled party will generally employ 
the most crafty and up^^^rupulous canvassers, such an one is most lixely 
to fall a prey to th^m: The only security for virtue is intclligonco. 
When this is wanting, men are necessarily sequacious and vacillating. Let 
those, then, who would faithfully discharge their consciences of tho cleo 
toral trust, see to it that they furnish themselves with sound political 
principles, and go to the poll with steady convictions as to what are and 
what are not tho principles on which the affairs of this great country 
ought to bo managed. 

4. When an elector lias arrived at a conviction that a certain line of 
conduct, or sot of principles, is indispensable for securing tho welfare of 
the empire, let him detcrinino Jo give his support to no candidate by 
whom this line of conduct, set of principles, is not openly avowed. 
This seems a plain deduction from our previous reasoning. If an elector 
bo morally responsible for tho way in which he gives his votOi-^^-if the 
only way in wmch lie may give his vote without sm is by giving it so as 
to promote tho good of tho community,—if there bo certain principles 
which he believes to be iji^cntifiod with tho welfare of the community, 
it follows, that the only man for whom he can ffivo his suffrage without 
stultifying himself, and pouring contempt on all liis pretensions to vote 
virtuously, is the man who avows these principles as those by which his 
political life is to be guided. 

But, it may be asked, Suppose at an election there is no candidate 
holding these principles, what am 1 to do?^ I answer: In that case stand 
aloof and vote not at aU” Beqiemher you are not morally obliged to give 
your vote unless you can give it for the end for which you have it—^thc 
good of the counts; and not only so, but unless you can give it for this 
cn^ you are morally obliged not to cive it at all* Zt is your duty to vote 
when you can do so consoieutioujOT: when you cannot do so conscien¬ 
tious, it is mbi Idito your duty to re&ain from voting. 

^*Bat if we do not vote m shall virtoally disfranchise ourselves^ and be 
as if we had no vote,” True: but the question jsrhether you will thus 
virtoalfy diafr4uduse yourselves, or use your vote for the mere of 
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using it^ wlion you ca^ot do sg With a good conscience, or without inflict¬ 
ing what you believe to be a real ingury upon your country. Many 
people scepa sadly frightened by this long word “disfranchised;" but afi 
that it means iu the case before.us is, that an elector ohoosos.the less of ^ 

two evils, and prefers not to use hie privilege, to ueing it for his own and 

his country’s injury, Tho latter course is that surely to which not only 
honesty connnon prudence calls us, , If I am eufiering under some 
inflammatdi^ ailment, and am assured Ijy my physicians that abstinence 
from tny usual food is essential to my recovery, what a fool I shoidd be 
to per^t in taking ray usual inoals, merely because I have the power to 
take them, and lest people should say that hy refusing to take them I 
virtually impoverish myself, and become as one who has no food to eat! 
And not less a fool is the man who merely, because he has a vote, is 
rosolved to use it at all risks to his country; with this iu addition, that 
such a man not only destroys himself by his foll}^ but does injury to his 
neighbours and his county, and*is therefore as much rogue as fool. 

Ilut it may be said “ We can never expect to find any candidate in all 
respects what we could wish him; and tljis being tho case, is not onr 
safest principle that of choosing tlie best roan upon the whole that oflers 
himself? " Now, there is a point of difficulty IftSrc, which requires to be 
handed calmly and with discrimination. And ik tho outset I observe, 
that there is a distinction to be made between essentials^ and uon- 
esseniiah in political no less than in theological creeds. Sotfi'e political 
questions involve no great principle of government, and whichever way 
they are setilod, tho interests of the country will not be seriously 
affected thereby. jOn other questions, however, great and mommitous 
interests bang. The peace, the well-being, tlic very existence of the 
nation may be at stake upon them; and it may bo of tho very last 
importance that they should be settled in one way rather than another. 
Between these two classes, therefore, Tje should be carefrd to make and 
to k0ep a broad and steady line of discriiNination. 

I observe, further, that in the case of. two competitors for our votes 
appotoiug, both of whom are sound on what wo conceive to be essential 
points, though they differ on minor points, the rule to select the better 
man of the two comes justly and advantageously into operation. In 
such a case wc have no alternative: for* it ^would bo foolish, for the 
sake of some non-essential, to refuse to vote for either. Both candidates, 
it is ^supposed, hold all the principles which wo deem to bo ^ential to 
the safe govermitent of our country; but one seems to us to hold sounder 
views on minor point—some railway bill, for instance, or some piece 

of miuuoip^ arrangement; or to be a man of morb talent; or ib 'posset 
a better tnor^l character than the other. We therefore pronounce tliis 
mau the nian of the two, and consequently vote for aim. Al) this 
honourable., * < - 

other hand, if both candidates are wrong In lesspnlitfB, it 
Ittld how much one may be in other rospeots better th^.^'the 
in ctilse the elector who perceives and beuevos 
bimnl^lly wrong, cannot con^ieutiou^y vote fdf/oilier? 
of taMng the better inanl spears to me td>8urdf^ 
iSMo^isrms. It is absurd;. for it is virtually saying, ‘“^ere arja 
imi. unfit for fhe duty I wo^d assign ^ them; the oh^ id in 




somo trifling tiling bettor than the other, and therefore I will dbooso biin, 
though I know he will never perfonii the Suty for which I appoint him 
which is much as if a merchant were to say, “ I want a clerk to keep my 
boo^; hero are two applicants, neither of whom knows any dilbg, of 
accounts; they are both equally bad, and either of them will bo mir© t© 
injure, if not to ruin me; but tbe one writes a better band tlian tbo other, 
and is, upon the whole, rather a better-looking fellow, and therefoi'e I 
choose him, though I know right well he will have my hooks in utter 
confusion before the end of a week.*' A wise merchant that I It is 
unprincipled; for it is tantamount to affinning that hero is a ti*ust which 
we are bound faithiidly to discharge, and that, nevertheless, wo commit 
the interests involved in it to the care of one who, though he is not quite 
the worst man on the field, is sure to sacrifice these interests and injure 
the party for whose behoof this trust has been committed to us : which is 
as if the patrons of our University on being called to elect a professor of 
Moral Philosophy, were to say of two candidates who offered themselves. 
Both of these are immoral men—men of unsound principle—men who 
arc sure to teach the most poniicious doctrines, and so to poison the morals 
of our students; but no othoi'S have offered themselves, and as one of 
these men is rather'a^aipre able man than the other, we select him as the 
bettor man, though w€ know lie will do the very opposite of what we are 
solemnly bound to sec done.” Honest patrons these! It is dangerous; 
for there will alivays bo a better man, and if this is the principle to be 
acted on, it will never be possible to stand out for any great political 
principle at an election, save in those cases in which such principle has 
already become i>opular, so that it has become wovih the while of a 
candidate to take his stand on it. Were this principle to be carried out, 
there would bo no such thing as using tlio electoral francliise in order to 
force a disliked or despised principle upon our legislators. All such must 
be kept in abeyance until, by s(pio mysterious process, the public mind 
has become so impressed with^hein, that candidates will, of their own 
accord, embrace and avow them, la this all that the- electoral franchise 
is worth to its possessors? What a privilege to be allowed to give a 
vote in support of a principle only when the tide is so turned in favour of 
that principle that it is sure to be carried whether wc vote for it or not! 

CTentlemcn, be not deceived by fair speeches or Well turned phrases. 
Lot it he impressed upoif jRJli, that no great victory was ever gained by 
electors who always made a point of voting for the better man. Demand 
you a man who is good, and ti^e, and* useful, and have nothing to say to 
such as merely approximate to this standard. Rest assured Uiat the 
only way to force a tputh upon our rulers is not only to stand up for it, 
but to stand out for it; not, only asserting its importance, but making the 
adoption and avowal of it a sine qua non of any candidate’s receiving yonr 
vote. • 


There is still one case more to be disposed of, and that is the case of . 
a^CBjudidate who is pai’tially sound, or sound upon all hut one or two 
h]rijioipl©s<,^ What is to bo done by the, virtuous elector in this case? 
I. rejaiy, onlu thing he can do is ta consider carefully whether the 
prinmples on which the candidate is unsound bo of such a nature, or are 
likely to so brought into debate in Parliament within the time for 
i^hioh tbo^<i^4^(late oxpec^ to hold his seat, as •to affect materially the 
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wA/ctre of the eountryc If to tho best of bis judgmcut the elector can 
answer this question honestly*in the negaRmy we may say tho wajis 
then clear for him to me his vote; but if not^ then all onr previous 
reasoning goes to show to vote for such a candidato would ho unwise 
and sinfuL 

, At tbi 0 point X d3raw these observations to a close; re^ctfhfiy request¬ 
ing of thtw to w)u»n they are addressed, a candid perusal and considera¬ 
tion of thCRcn. ^ X believe the portions 1 have laid down, to bo just, and 
the course Ihave recommended, to be salutary. It is for you, Gkntlomon, 
as wise mem to judge bow fiir I am correct in this. I loaye it with you, 
also, to apply the general principles I have advanced, so as to meet special 
cases whicm may occur in the next election; camesdy beseeching you to 
fling from you all considerations but tho&c of dutyy and to disohaigo your 
electoral (unctions as bravo, enlightened, and honest men. 

Ihave the honour to be, Gentlemen, Your most obedient and very 
hmnblc Servant, 

W, LiNDSAV AnEXANUBB. 

EniKBOAOH, June, 1847. 


PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS.—No, v;—Nbw Sbribs. 

** pROVtDBBcB is Ood in action, and God acting for the benefit of the 
unworthy is grace.*’ This remark of a popular writer is in aocordaooe 
with tlie doctrines of scripture, and the enlightened sentiments of all who 
derive their religion from that n^velation which unfolds what God is, what 
God does, and what wu may expect from God. That the Alx^ghty 
Ca*ator governs the world he has made ; that bis providence is universal 
and particular, has a peculiar regard to Johovah*s confiding people, and 
embraoQS tlieir ioiujmral concerns; that the ultimate and ondeviating 
object is to lead believers in tho right V ay to the land of undisturbed 
repose; that tlius the God of providence ahd grace is one and tho same 
God;vthat tho operations of both flow fiom- the same purpose, arc directed 
by the same hand, and have the same cud; our Bible clearly teaches, and, 
taking that book for our direttory, we are bound nnhesitatingly and 
habitually to boHove. Could wo realize these tranqu^izing truths, and 
bring them to bear on our temporal afi^iis an^ llaily anxieties; could wo 
over recognize a divine agency, whatever instrumentality is employed, we 
should he more happy, and grateful, and liberal, and possess an intemal 
calm whatever storms rage without, whatever changes we may have to 
pass through in this chequered and uncertain scei^. Thus kuoweth he 
who behfdds the distrustful and distracting anticipations which often 
agitate biA ]3mple*s mind% and, therefore, in gracious concern for their 
prosont tmppiaus^ to foster that confidence in his pledged (hyour, and 
^ infinite^ r^ipoos^^ over watchM care which is indispensaUe to their 
tranquillity in sem a world oa ours, the Supreme Director has frequently 
^terpoaed at the very mmnent when assistance w*a8 most neoossary, and 
in eapk a remarkable manner as to force home the cqpTietion^"'*^ verily 
& reward for the righteous verily there is a Qod that judgeth in 
they shall not he adiamed who wtdtfor Iqm.^ Wito instanees 
of sdmi marked and jncmor^lo Dlustrations of a ipeciai providence 
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stepping forward to supplj and protect at the oritioal season^ hzjstory 
of the ^Txroh abound^ and they merit a pjiaoe in the recollection, to queS 
desponding apprehension, and encourage soothing reliance on the nnehang- 
ing God, "As we have heard, so have wo seen in the city of onr^d/^ 
Many a living (Kristian on a review of ibo past, may be able to ieSollect 
roecial interppritiona of providence on his behalf, help ofibrded when 
(tespairedof, from the most unexpected quarter; and mo^t paatofs 
have witnessed such in the experience of some of their flock. I remember 
one which power^xUy impressed minds' of those acquainted with 
eiroumstances at the time, and was regarded as a striking exemplifleation 
of the truth, that the God in whom his people confide, has the hearts of 
all mea in his ha^d, and can dispose his enemies to assist his firiends in 
their time of n^. 

Among the small band of serious inquirers after the good old way, 
who, under the influence of sincere desire to be Mitatora of tho cliurohes 
which in Judea wore in Christ Jesus, assembled in a country town to 
observe the laws of him they called Master and Lord, none was more 
conspicuous, more decided, more useful,'than W. S. He was a master 
manufacturer in the neighbourhood. His character for integrity stood 
very high in the public esteem. Ho was truly one, of whom it might be 
said, his enemies coq^ find notliing against him but what concerned the 
law of his God. ln;all benevolent societies he took the lead, of Sabbath- 
schools especially in tho town and its vicinity, he was tho asealous pro¬ 
moter, and frequently on the evenings of the Lord’s day, he went to the 
country villages to hold prayer meetings, and exhort from house to house. 
" Zealous in every good work ” seemed tho motto of W, S., and was his 
general character. While he was going on with untiring diligence in his 
Master’s service, esteemed by all tho friends of Jesus in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and respected for his unimpeachable consistency even by those who 
disliked his religion, there happened one those disastrous convulsions 
in trade, which have produced so much distress in this commercial country. 
Failures became fearfully freqwnt; the banks, alarmed, refused pecuniary 
assistance, or doled it out sparingly and distrustfully to many never 
doubted before; the produce of the honest industry of years the fosses of 
a week swept away; and so wide-spreading was the wreck, that I have 
hoard a rich and pious commercial friend remark, that he was accustomed 
to thank God when th^j, risjjal time for delivering letters passed by, and 
ho had received no intim^on of fresh disasters. During that appalling 
criris, a large commercial company in the ci^ of --, became embar¬ 

rassed.. Jt wh^ . known in tho town wh^re W. 8^ resided, that ho had 
oxtwiV^'dealiiigS with that firm, hence his solvency became suspected, 
and, with all the shrinkings of one who prized a good name at the prospect 
of tmnjfrapt^^, out friend had to anticipate its probabilily. One 
he via ted Mt* his intimate acquaintance, and fcHow-office-bearer in 
tho ^p^eh, a^id ^frh Ot hea^ heart anuppueed, that, the branch of the 
banh ip iho.tpw^n had rbf^ed to dlsoount a bill, and as most of his funds 
waro 'np by the stete of, fto' afiairs of hm corrcfi^hdcnts in ——, 
he ea^pO. help for it but that he must become iusdlyenti He added that 
not^li^pfieote^^ .^0 ipjqty^ra^ might sustain by Ws 

scoff would not consider his 
of others, but would hint 
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dishoueaty, aud exelaim, all are hypocrites, and those who inake the 
loudest profession are *^e worsts He took leave of his friend, observing, 
his only resource was in 'his (Jod, who he knew was able to prevent the 
catas^opho he feared was inevitable. lie had not been gone many min¬ 
utes when Mr. R., standing at the door of las shop, was accosted by Dr. 
H., a medical gentleman, who hud acquired a largo fortune abroad, and 
had lately^ returned to reside in his native place. Tliat man was an 
avowed deist. He would even sometimea intimate by sarcastic objections, 
doubts of iho existcncu of a Ood, di^bcliof of an hereafter* He luoni** 
fosied violent hostility to religion, stigmatised all professors of religion as 
designing hypocrites, or imbeoile dupes, and delighted to hold up those 
who were decidedly godly, as objects of public scorn and contempt. He 
was also a scUisl), close-fisted, hard-hearted miser, who sternly repelled 
every ap^eation for assistance to the poor and needy. When that noto¬ 
rious scoffer stoppe*l to address Mr. B,, iu his usual jeering manner, he 
said, ITou have an uncommonly long face to-day, your aspect is peculiarly 
sour and ddeful, has your vauntevi religious consolation failed? has your 
God been Unpropitious V what is the matter with you?” By an impulse, 
for which ho could not well account at the tiiiio, IMr. II. plainly told this 
enemy, who might have been expected to gloat over tljo information, that 
the cause of the mental dislies'? visible in his eouh^'jmnco was, the bank 
that forenoon had refused to discoiuit Mr, H/s bills'^ and his friend must 
thorofuro Wemne bankrupt. “That must not be allowed,” suddenly 
exclaimed Dr, JI,, “ with all bis fuss about religion, all his wild aud iU- 
directod zeal, 8. is a sincere enthusiasts^ aud strictly honest man: lie must 
not bo crushed in fclijs inauuor.” lie hurried away, soon after, eall<*d at 
Mr, S.’s house, aud inquired if lie weio at homo. Mrs. S. told him her 
Imsbaud, she supposed, had gone to a ncigblH>uring town to request the 
ussistauco of their reLitions. “When he return**,” '-aid the doctor, “give 
him this letter, aud my best wishes.” But instead of applying to hunuui 
frioiu^, 3lr. S. had dutovniiuod fii'isfe to aOply to his heavenly Father for 
h(dp in his eiuergoney, aud appeal to Idht all-sufficient, praycr-heariug 
God. lie had procuroil the keys ol the chapel, and lo(*kod himself m to 
be excluded frinu «dl interiuption, aud there alouo with his God ho had 
boon engaged foi about au hour in earnest supjdication, wrestling with 
the Lord of ihxt\idencc, who had all hoaits under hia control, and innu¬ 
merable resourcos at his cominaud, to iuteipoi^ft fw bis relief, and prevent 
tho Rodoomer’s cause from Buffering through lus calamity. Having tried 
the efiicaoy of believing prayer ho came home, aud bis wife gave Idm the 
letter from Dr. H, With MUi*[tt'ise and apprehension ho opened the 2 >acket, 
and there was an order, itoiu the Doctor, on his funds in the bank 
to tlio amount that Mr. 8. icquirod, and had boon refused. Along with 
this there was a uotc, encouraging him to keep up his sjiirits, for tho 
writer o))gsged to bring him securmy through all his temporal difficulties. 
This timely, ttiost unexpected aid, was^ainply sufficient to avert the 
ihrcateued.aA€r^eadcd catastrophe. Was not tho haiul of an over-ruling 
Irovideuce visible in this? Was not assistance from such a quarter 
like Ellijah's being fed by ravens? Was not that woU-authen^ 

a very striking denionstration of tho efficacy of the prayier 

remarkijiblo connection of prayer aud relief I heard related by 
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a faithful and sueceKsfal labourer in tbo Lord's vineyard. He was the 
pastor of a small tfock^ widely dispersed pver a tRinly-peopIed locality.' 
He had essayed to augment, his scanty income from the chutch, Iwdp^ninjg 
a sliop ; but had lost more by giving credit than ho gained, -Thei^ wts 
no Congregational Union in those days;—those were times that triei^' 
men’s principles, and faith, and energies I His small salary wsfts paid 
(][uartcny; and about the last week of a quarter the aged father of hfi’ 
wife, who resided with them, died very suddenly. The small sum he had 
then in the house might suppon^ tho family for a few days luDgCr, bdt it 
was fidtogother inadequate to defray the necessary expenses of tho funeral; 
Uncertain to what quarter he comd successfully apply for a temporary 
loan, and unwilling to let his extreme poverty be known, he walked out, 
greatly depressed, to a moor in. the vicinity, and there, behind a turf 
dyke, he knelt down, and by confiding prayer, implored assistance fi’om 
the Lord of all, and expressed reliance on the love and power of his 
Father in heaven. Much relieved by the soothing oxerciae'—by tho firm 
persuasion that the Lord, who never baiSe tho seed of Jacob seek his face 
in vain, would provide—he rose, and climbed to tho top of the dyke, and, 
looking across the moor, he discerned a person approaching the place whore 
he stood. When tho stranger came near, he inquired “ if he could tell 
where Mr. Y., the^^weionary minister, dwelt?” Ho replied, “I am 
Mr. Z.” Then,” s/j.id the stranger, “ I was employed this morning by 

a gentleman in tbe city of-to bring this letter to you, and ordered 

to put it into your own hand.’* “ And there,” the relator added, with 
strong, and grateful, and infectious emotion, “ and there 1 found a five- 
pound note, tho spontaneous gift of an absent friend, who was wholly 
Ignorant of my clamant wants; but my God knew, and thus amply pro¬ 
vided! Yes, the hand of my God was there, and when tlie messenger 
departed, whore I had just before prayed, I thankfully acknowledged tho 
providential, and most seasonable supply!” 

These are memorable illustrations of the glorious scriptural assurance, 
the Lord’s arm is not shortcyi/d that it cannot save, nor his ear heavy 
that it cannot hoai\” Those should revive and strengthen tho delightful 
pereuasion, that we live not in a fatherless world, that wc are not the slaves 
and viotims of inflexible fatalism, or blind chance 1 These demonstrate, by 
the testimony of faithful witnesses, the powerful efficacy of believing 
prayer—as efficacious s^ill as in tho days of old. How indeed our 
prayers influmace the divingproefedure, how prayer and providence are 
combined and harmonized in the divine plan, wc may be unable now fiilly 
to explain. Yet from the perplexities which an attempted investigation of 
inscrutaWe mysteries may gender, wo should flee to tlio plain and uiimis- 
takcablo engagements of the God of revelation in his tried and trust¬ 
worthy word. The Bible unquestionably intimates that success accom¬ 
panies believing application to the throne of grace, riiat there is a receiving 
winch follows asking, that if wfi ask not we shall not jpecoive. There ho, 
who,j9p<Bakoth to us from h^ven, the faithful, the all-powerful, who never 
wilt tautaUze, hath explicitly engaged, “Call upon me in tho day of 
trouble, anil I will hear theo, and doUver thee, and thon shalt glorify my 
name;?', l^ere has deigned to employ this most eo^csccnd- 

ing language, “ Prove put me in remembrance.’^ Thus cil^raged 
by prayer^ u» wrestle^ he.'^ perform- By making our daily 
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potitions v&ry with our varying eircumstances, and diversified apprehen¬ 
sions, let us express 6xa cowijenoe in our Fathei^s boundless love and 
power, and thus honour bk univeml providence. Be this our habitual 
exercise, and we eball^ave abundant oauso to bless Ood’s unchanging 
faithfulness I Then in tibe land of unmin^ed praise, where alone our 

for deHverance no longer 
how a prayer-hearing, 
prayer-answering God suppled under every load; there we shall clearly 
perceive^ lUod cor<Ually own how, when tho* particular benefit we prayed for 
was not granteci^ it was most mercifully withheld, and an amj^e o<pnva- 
knt bestowed: and there express the sentiments, by the language we 
have learned mm our great example and Saviour, sought ihe Lord 
and.be beard me, and delivered out of all my troubles.” Abijah 


prayers, shall be eo^plotely answered, and prayer foi 
he required, there we sboll gratefully acknowlodge 
prayer-answeriug God suppled under every load; 


CnBISTIAN mSSIONS. 
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OflAPTBIt IV. PANISU MISSION TO GBJBBNLAND. 

Hans Egedc—The oriun of bia deep interest in the convgjBifi. of the Greenlanders— 
His application to the Kin^—‘Is assailed by misroprcscCj^ation and reproach—His 
wife and family turned agmnst his design—Favourable 'hange in bis wife’s mind 
—Renews bis application to the Missions College and to the Govemment— 
“Hope deferred^—Publishes a vindication of himself and his proposals—^Deter¬ 
mines to ^ and plead the cause personally—Resigns his benefice—Journey to 
Bergen—ifis proposals favoured by the King—^I'ho royal project fails—liaet 
resource—Success—Royal bounty—Remarks. 

f 

TflK exertions of the friends of missions in Denmark were not confined 
to India. Very early in the oiglitoeutli century an effort was made to 
obtain a fijoting in the cold and Inhospitable regions of Greenland. The 


originator of this enterpriso was IJANsf Egedb, a clergyman in priest's 
orders, who was comfortably settled in aSbenelioo in the northern part of 
Norw,ay, which, at tliat period, formed part of the Danish dominions. In 
a most remarkable manner 'Hho Lord stin'ed up the spirit” of this 
devoted man to desiro the conversion of the poor Greenlanders, For 
some time this desire remained concealed within his own bosom—'Giko a 
burning lire shut up in his hones;” but in |a;pe<>ss of time the fire within 
beoauie too hot to bo endured, and being weary with forbearing,” ho 
felt constrained to make known his earnest longings, and to entreat the 
oo-oporation of those who wore able to assist in Iho good work. The 
ori^n of his deep interest in the subject is thus described in ^‘Crantz’s 
History of Greenland: 

After this pions man had been a little above a year In the sacred 
functimi, in the year 1708, he reeollecte^ his having once read, that for¬ 
merly Christian inhabitants had lived in Greenland, whom the world new 
heard no more of. More curiosity, as he supposed, prompted him to 
inquire Of a friend at Bergen, who had often been in the whade fishery,- 
coQoendng the present state of Greenland. His answers awakened hi 
hks a ccuxcial symmthy for the poor froirw<^aDS, whdliTiie supposed to be 
'stUt left %ere, ana who, os he feared, were, through want ^ teacher^ 
.^ailflii back ibto beetl^onisai. llis plnlanthropy him look upon it 
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to be the duty of every Nowegian to soarcb <mt his fotfom couataymeHj, 
and to carry tb© gos^l to’ tbem. He tbonght of variona method h&w 
this laudable de«^ might be aocoinplishod. Sueb musings insenedhty 
gave birth to a desire In Ms own hes(»n to be himself instrumentaUn it- 
Yet at the first this appeared neither aHowablo nor practicable, becausd 
ho was already engaged in an Offioo, and had a wire and and 

some other remtions to provide for*- Thei©fore he strove to ^ake it out 
of bis mind; but this made him f$o uneasy, that he knew not what tp do 
with himself; because, on the one hand, an inward impulse urged Mm to 
do it, and on the other hand, not only the trouble and danger of such an. 
undortaklng^' but «• modoet fear and aorupulosity of hie owu prosumptioDj 

intimidated Mm from it.’’ 


At length, after much reasonmg with Mmself, and many alternations of 
hope and fear, ho determined to seek tho aid of some influential persons 
in presenting to tho reigning monarch (Frederi<^ IV. of Denmark,) a 
memorial on the sirbject. Ho grounded his proposal on 'Hhe scriptural 
promises of tho conversion of heathen, tne command of Ohrist, the 
example of tho primitive church, and the pious wishes of many learned 
men.” Evon afW tMs memorial was prepared, he had many misgivings. 
His own ohscurity Earned to him a fonnidablo obstacle in the way of its 
being attended to; the scarcity of money, occasioned by the war 
with Sweden, almost forbade tho hope of any effective effort being made, 
oven though his proposal should receive a favourable consideration. 
Still he was urged onwards by his intense desire for tho accomplishment 
of tho object, and in 1710, two years after his attention had been first 
drawn to the subject, his memorial was despatched, accompanied by a 
petition to fiandm^ bishop of Bergen, and another to bishop Krog of 
Drontheim, entreating them to use thoir influence at court, in furtherance 
of tho proposed design. After some delay, the bishops replied, commond- 
ing his good intentions, and promising to do their utmost in the matter,. 
})ut at the same time roproscAing to him the great difficulties which 
attended the proposed enterprise. 

The only immediaio effect of this correspondence was, give publicity 
to what had hitherto been confined within his own breast, and thus to 


excite the vehement clamours and rem^mstranccs of his friends^ The 


good man soon found that he had stirred up a nest of hornets about Ms 
ears. He was assailed witb.^ropr^cntations of the dangers of tho voyage 
and the fearful rigour of tne mimate. His schemes were denounced as 
the dreams of a distempered mind. Even his character was maligned. 
Ho was accused of being actuated* by worldly motives. It was not only 
insinuated, but openly mleged, that, under the pretext of seeking the 
advancement of the cause of God, Ms design was to aggrandize Ids own 
name, and to gain for himself immortal renown as the originator of a now 
era in a nation’s history. W^rso than all, these false friends poisoned 
the mMds of bigt wife and family, and insrij^ted them to oppose the 
‘iprepostorous enterprise” as they termed it. Thi^ was felt by tho 
gOfUy Hans to be the dimax of Ms trial. He could ^regard the 
r^resentations of diffieultjr and danger. He could snijlo wten he^ heard 
hk schemes denoQS^ed the.hallncinatimui of an euthuBiaati|^idionary. 
He eould mty ahd forMve the ddibhaiatois pf Ids disracter. Bbt he hii 
a tender, loviiig newt; and the and ^treaties pf the wife of. 
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Yo^tli” were not &o easiljr S6t ' H© began to he^tato and falter in 

bw jnir^ose, and for a*"time it seemed as if this last device of the adversary 
were destined to bo «upco8sful. He endcavonred to banish the subject 
frbmihis mind, and to himself with, the consideration that ho had 
done all he could, and must now, in silent sadness, commit to the dust 
the remainB * of his fondly c^riahed hopes. 

•God’s pti^osos, however^ are not thus to be frustrated. A divinely 
ipspiri^^ bo checked and baffled for a season, but it will live 

on^ almost unfelt, in the miiH of all the discouragement and 

0 ]$deitbm Idth Which it is overlaid. Yea, it will feed on th^t very 
epp<Witi6n, hhtil it acc^uires sufficient strength to work its way to a full 
dey^opXaent and a glorious fulfilment. In the depths of his spint, Hans 
Hgede heard the voice of his Saviour ;—a still smtul voice, but living and 
pdwQvtuL It flpolce liouio to his soul, as if for him alouo, of all lucn'a 

i^ons, wor^s liaJ been uttered:—“Ho that loveth father or mother, 
wife or children, more than me, not worthy of me.” This roused him 
from the lethargy in which he seemed to be sinking. The inward con¬ 
flict was renewed. The intense agitation of his mind forbade all rest. 
Day and night he “groaned in his spirit,” and called upon God to “make 
darkness light before him and crooked things stra5"hi.” His prayer was 
heard, pis wife was visited with affliction. ft>^as suggested to her 
that possibly .God might thus bo chastising her for having so hastily 
concluded against an enterprise w^hicli seemed to be for his glory. She 
was induced to recoiiaidcr the whole matter, and to spread it out before 
God in prayer. The result was, a firm conviction, never afterwards 
shaken, that the work was of God, and that she must follow her husband 


at all hazards and amidst all difficulties. With what a joyous heart did 
Mr. Egcdc receive this announcement! It seemed as if now every obstacle 
luiil been overcome, and he immediately drew up a memorial to the Missions 
College, and solicited Bishops llandulf and Krog to support it to the 
utmost of their power. ( 

Alas! Hans Egcdc! truly thou hadstvmod of patience. The worthy 
bishops replied, that ho must wait for more pacific and favourable times. 
Perhaps they were right. At all events, Il.ms Kgode had something 
yet to loari^, and God would take time to train him well for liis work. 
From year to year he exporieneed the sickness of “ hope deferred,” and 
endured all manner of obloquy and rcproaohn' 'In order to free himself, 
if possible, from the latter, he published in 1715 a vindication of himself, 
under the title of, " A Scriptural and Kational Solution and Explanation 
with respect to the Objections and Impediments raised against the Design 
of Converting the heathenish Greenlanders,” This pi*oduced little effect;— 
God reserved for himself the vindication of his servant. 


At len^h, wearied out with delay, Mr. Egcdc determined to trust no 
longer to wie advocacy of others, but to gq himself, and personally plead 
the cause he^had so warmly espoused. In 1718 he resign^ his betiefioe; 
but when hu came to the point of taking leave of a beloved flock, and^ 
deai^ fHehds, his heart sank within him. Now it wasHhat hia'w^fe 
proved herself to be “a helpmeet for him.” She who had fetthetly 
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triaL Strong in fait}i^ tUoy went out from their* people, 
their way, with four young children, to Bergen. There, mou te^rdea 
liim much in the same light as they would have* done a lunatic escaped 
from confinement. He was the scorn of fools, anil CTon wise men Shoc^ 
their heads when ho propounded his scheme of establishing a trade to 
Greenland, and looked on ^im as a well-meaning but deluded enthusiast 

Just at this period, Charles XII. perished in battle, and hopes of a 
speedy peace sprung up. Mr. J5gede took advantage of this favourable 
juncture to repair to the seat of government, and to present his proposals 
to the College of Missions. He had also an interview with the king, 
who attended to his representations, and gave him an assurance that he 
would consider of some means for accomplishing so desirable an object. 
Cheered and encouraged, ho retnmod to liergen. His majesty wag not 
unmindfid of his promise, but oven his influenco happened to be insutfi- 

cient. The voyage was represented by commercial men as so dangerous, 
and the country so disagi-eeable, that one was willing to take part in 
the scheme of colonization ju'oposed by the king. In tlicso and similar 
negotiations another year passed away, and, as a last resource, Mr. Egedc 
determined to make a vigorous effort to raise by private sul>scription a 
sufficient sutu of inb^* ^ to purchase a ship to convey himself and a few 
other settlers to Greenland, In course of time he succeeded in I'aising 
about je2000. The ship was bought, and received the name of “ Tlie 
Hope.” Two others also were freighted; one for the whale fishery, the 
other to bring back intelligence concerning the settlers. When matters 
had been thus aiTanged, in the spring of 1721, a message was received 
from the College of Missions, that the king had cjqiressed his npjiroval 
of the undertaking, and appointed Mr, Egede as minister of the colony, 
and missionaiy to the heathen, with a yearly salary of XGO, and an 
allowance of ii40 towards his equipment. 

Thus, after thirteen years’ swere discipline, to strengthen his faith in 
God, and fit him for euduring/iardness in the arduous work to which ho 
was called, this devoted servant of Jesus Christ at last obtained the 
desire of his heart, in being permitted to leave all, in order to oilter on 
the perilous office of a missionaiy to the heathen, amongst a barbarous 
people, on the bleak inhospitable shores of a land far removed from all 
the coniforts and amonlt^cs of civilized life. What an illustrious example 
of “the patience audfaittfof tht?saints!” What disinterested benevo¬ 
lence! What magnanimous self-devotion! What zeal for the glory of 
God in the salvation of souls! Is there aught analogous to this in the 
history of the great men of this world? True, wo have instances among 
such of great sacrifices made on behalf of otliers. Hut in all such cases, 
the self-consciojisncss of . the actor is transparent. The love of fame is 
even avowed as the grand actuating principle which incited to deeds of 
present self-dmal and self-saJhifice. The vain-glorious boast of Horace 
correctly expresses the sentiment which thoroughly pervaded them all;— 
monumontum, perennius cere.” Their very self-denial was 
dictated by self-seeking in a more refined form. Even in sacrificing life 
itself, they sacrificed to their o,wn net, and burned incense to thoir own 
Jn vain do wd'search, among them for pjure, self-fqrgotting^ 
^intei^ested love. It was different wiih^ Hans Egede. In luni vfc 
cannot perceive the slightest trace of self-seeking. His ihirtceu yeara^' 
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straggle for the attamment of. the cfaetudied object of his heart’s desire, 
presents more of the^ true horofo than is to be found in the liyes of all the 
world’s heroes eombined. 


' ' SHALL CHKISTIANS DANCE ? 

„ CrHn 'Wing paper is from the pen of an able and devoted minister in the 
United Dr. Yale. We trust its statemenfs—so pointed, so solemn and so just, 
Will b<l duL^ Rendered by our readers, especially by such of them as may havo been 
sedttei^ into tlie practice whicli tbo writer so ably exposes. It is with deep shame 
and sorrow ilUlt wo have felt ourselves compelled into the conviction that among 
the, members of our churches dancing parties are by no means uncommon. We 
Were loth to Relieve it; but sinco Mr. Thomson in his speech at the last meeting of 
tim Union anUbanced the fact, we have been making certain inq^oiries which have 
dkpeUed our incrodnlity and forced us to receive it as but too true. What a 
disgrace to our denomination is it that such a thing can bo said of us 1 Here are WG 
separating ourselves from other churdies that wc may enjoy greater purity of com¬ 
munion and make more evident the Aistmctlon hetwcoTi the churolt and tho -worldj 

ftnd y6t in tb6 midst of us aro found persons who openly trample this distinction 
under foot by indulging in a practice which belongs to the very lowest stage of 
worldliness, if it is not to be ejassed among practices which are clearly vicious I 
Away with such Inconsistency t It is the abomination thaMUaketh desolate. 

Dancing as an occupation for an intellectual being nFin our judgment utterly 
contemptible. Only think of a full-grown man professing to have a head containing 
brainaupon his shoulders, capering till past midnight like a salacious monkey— 
iliDgiag his limbs about like one of those jumping jacks which children thiow into 
paroxysms of agility by tlie pulling of a string—reposing his honour in his heels, 
and deriving his chief claims to distinction from the muscles of his calves and the 
joints of ilia groat toes I 

Promisenous dancing, to onr thinking, inclines to the immoral. Its chief charm 
wc fear lies in its covert licentiousness. When men dance wath men, or women with 
women, we shall believe otherwise; but not till then. Byron who, poor fellow! 
had employed his eagle wing not in soaring into the empyrean, but in exploring the 
depths of human passion and vice, has left us in his poem on the Waltz, his burning 
testimony on this head. Wc cannot quote Chis lines, hut if any parents have 
unthinkingly allowed their children toinunige ujiithis seductive postiaio, we beseech 
them to read the poem, that they may know in what light waltzing was viewed by 
a gay find licentious rou^. 

As respects the religious aspect of dancing, Dr. Yale shall speak for us in the 
following pithy paragraphs.— Ed. S. C. M.] 

Shall Christians dance ? Why not Christians^iE anybody ? Wo would 
not advice a sinner to dance. A sinner is ^ enemy to God—and shall 
ho danoe ? A sinner must repent or perish—and shall ho dance ? A 
sinner is on the way to hell, and may bo there in an hour—shall he dance ? 
There is something supremely shocking in tho idea of a dancing sinner. 
What fearful declarations are those of Job! They send forth their little 
ones like .jA flook> and their children dance. They spend their days in 
Wealthy i|M in a moment go down to the grave.’* Job xxi. 11, 13. 

But ^jhristian is a redeemed sinner. He is bought ,^th a price.” 
. he is sanctified, he is justified in the na£S% of the Lord 

l^.tho Spirit of our God«” “He is a new creature; old things 
pjssed aw^; behold all things are become new." The Christian is 
1 ^ 1 ^ of Ch^t, and is to show to the world thatv^he has been 

of him> “who was meek atid lowly in heart, and 
good.". The Christian is “crucified to the world, and 
m ttiat “he rolls round bis dying eyes upon a 
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(lying world.” The Christian is^ in a little while, to be in heavent 
beholding and enjoying, and forever to cnjdy the glory of God. Let him 
sing for joy, and dance too before the Lord, as David did, if such atf 
exercise be suited to his present condition, and adapted to promol^ the 
glory of God and the salvation of men. For this is apostolic exhorta? 
tion: “ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” 

Shall Christians dance ? T^pn they must have a time to dance. At 
what point of time between one communion season and another, shall it 
bo ? just before, or just after they sit down at the table of the Lord? Is 
it the kind of preparation which fits them for that scene which Calvary 
beheld? Will the dance help them to “exanune themselves?” Will it 
enable them to deny themselves as they should after they have been anew 
to see Christ crucified ? Or, will they fix the time at a point equally 
distant from the celebration past, and the celebration to come; so that 
they msiy forget, or almost forget the command, “This do in remembrance 

of mo?" Can thoy, at tho daneo, think intensely upon the secnes in the 

garden; in the palace of the Higli Priest; in tlie hall of Pilate; on the 
way to Calvary; at the nailing of the victim; and at tho innocent 
Sufferer's cry of agoti^’, /i My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me T 
This cry, under Almighty wrath, crushing him to death for our sins, makes 
tho ears of Christians tingle. How can thoy forget it, so as to find a time 
to dance between one communion season and another ? 

Shall Christians dance i Then they must have leisure to danco. 
“ Wot ye not,” said Jesus, “ that I must be about my Father's business ?” 
He began early and continued to the end to be about his Father's business; 
so that in the end he could say to his Father, “I have glorified thee upon 
the earth; I have finished tho work which thou gavest mo to do.” Then 
he was ready to depart, and with his last brcatii cried, “Tt is finished.'* 
Duty and suffering were completed. Arc Christiaus, the followers of such 
a Saviour, at leisure, so that t^r ir work is done long before their sun is set? 
Do tlioy understand God’s word so well, that they need study it no more? 
Arc all their duties to God in the closet, in the family, and in his bouse, 
diligently and faithfully performed? Do they perform all that is needful 
for the young, for the aged, for tho church, for the world, and then find 
leisure to unite with gay, companions in moving to tho sound of the viol, 
amid tho mazes of pleasuriblo dissipation? Is the soul duly cared for? 
And from the dance can they return homo to commune with God? to pray 
for all saints and the ministers of Christ, with all prayer, and without 
ceasing? Can they “visit the fatherless and widows in fheir affliction, 
and keep themselves unspotted from the world ? ” 

Shall Christians dance ? Then they must be imitated by others. 
Allowing that Christians have time, leisure, and money for the dance, and 
that it may bo proper for thozA to dance, still a question remains—^Zs it 
expedient ? u it be lawfrd in tho sight of Go^ does it tend to edification? 
Is it attended with no danger to others? Will the gay and the thou^t- 
less bo likely to derive benefit from suoh examples of Christians ? Did 
the apostle PauliE:#y, “If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the worid standeth, lest 1 make my brother to offend?” 
Should not we also look to the welfare of others ? K it be not perilous to 
ourselves, yet if it be to others, charity required us to ahstam. If 
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should not advise sinn^jra to dance, we certainly would not set the example. 
If but one member of a church be found in the ball room, who will not 
know it ? Will not every eye bo fixed on that individual ? Will not 
somoTio ready to say in heart, “ Did not 1 see thee at the Lord^s table 
Will it not bo reported the next <lay? And will not the echo fly among 
the circles of the lovers of pleasure V Will not the thoughtless urge this 
example, as a plea for tho indulgoiK^o which conscience forbids? And 
will not many bo emboldened, not only nt^ar by, but far off to do what no 
sinner should venture to do, as it inusl ho at tho peril of his soul ? And 
will not those gay companions of yours despise you fur yotirvain indulgence ? 

Dear Clrristian friend, how can you have any delight in this amusement, 
or in any other [>astime in which they delight who are strangers to holy 
and refined enjoyments V When all the sweets of paradise are before us, 
need we covet tho forbidden tree ? Canyon recommend Christ and him 
cruciliod to your jovial con»panions? Can you converso seriously on the 
salvation of tho soul, wliile on the way wltli them either to or from the 
meiry moeirng? Allowing that it is no worse than any other vain 
amusements, is tliis the criterion of your duty? Dear friend, how came 
you b> be in this vacillating state of mind ? iTou did not fed as you do 
now, when you first hoped In Christ, when you ourself to tho Lord 

and his people. Did you nut tlioii find your liap])inoss in God, choose his 
people for your people, liis law fur your nilo, his hcavtMi for your home ? 
Are you become, or are you about in boeomo one of thc»so who draw back 
to perdition ? 


aiAllTrjIS TO THE FAITH IN DELGirTM. 

No. 11 .—Andkk Mioiikl, the Man op I'ounNAi. 

u 

WninsT Andro Michel was earnestly \ppdeavourhig to discover soiru* 
means by which his bodily sight might bo restore.d, real sight in tho 
light of truth, w;is, by the singular goodness of the Lord, granted to 
him. Having obtained leave from the su])crintenf]cnts of tho Dliud 
Asylum at Tournai, he, in the month of Se 2 >tcmhcr, 1560, sot out for 
Franco, in order to try if tlio advice of the medical men in some of the 
inincipal towns there, might be produfitivo Tjf Ijoncfit to him. On his 
amval in Paris, he w'as directed to go to St. Gennain-en-Layo, for the 
purpose of consulting sonic of the king’s iihysiciiins. During his stay 
there, Audr6 resided in tlie house of one of these doctors, where he had 
the privilege of hearing divine worship regularly porfonned. Hia 
curiosity being excited, and his attention fixed, by this (to him) novel 
manner of pi'occeding, ho bogged some of tho members of tho family to 
direct him to the place, where he might heKr the sermons of which they 
often spoke. After having been several times present at the services in 
the chapel, he became ardently desirous of further instruction; and, on 
his return to Tournai, which took place shortly afterwards, he frequently 

K red around him many of bis former friends and^cquaiiitaiices, to 
he related all that he had heard during his stay in iVanee, 

The publicity which lie gave to these truths so offended and alarmed 
bo magistrates of the thwn, that they caused him to be apprehended and 
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iuj 2 >rjs(.>utid. The commit^aioncrs, ordained hy tlic privy council of the 
court, wore then iji Tuuruai. JJeforo them Jio aeeordingly taken, 
])ut to all flicir interrogations he replied witJi much prudence, that 
they were induced to release liim, on condition that he should abjur« all 
liis errors before the officials of Tonrnai. Tlic tenor of his sentence is 
Mibjoined in proitor terms.— 

“'riie following are the etmfossions and denials of Andre Miehcl, a 
poor Idind man (»f iliis tOAvn, saspected of having held various erroneous 
ahd deceitful doctrines:—furthci* of having boon at Kt. Ooruiaiii-en-Laye, 
and of Jiaving tliere ntUmdod tins preaching of a m*.phcw of Jolin Calvin, 
an licresiarcli, whom he did not know. He is farther suspected of being 
in doubt upon sevci’iil doctrines of the Catholic and general church. The 
king, in consideration of the jjeuiicnce which ho has manifested, simply 
‘'omniand.s him to cry hir mercy f,(» (Jod, to bog .pardon from bis royal 
ni.ijesty, and from justice for tlie idbresaid misdemeanours. Also, to 
leiiomiee all Ills errors and ]u;r(;sie.s before the official of 'roiiriiai, to 

iibjiire and dci.e^’^t tiieiii, ^>liiUIie niso coiidcuined (o he iMHilined within 

the town and precincts of I'oiiriiai, during tlm space of a y<‘ar, and to he 
c(>ntiiiu:dlv euijdoyod in iiard labour. Oiven under our liaud thus, in the 
Icdl of the king, ip ]n’cscncc of tlio commissioners of his majesty. 
Jauiuiry 20tli, * 

Notwithstanding tlicMvtractations which Michel appears to have; )nailc 
bciore these conmiissiouors, fresh causes of ofl’eiKte were soon discovered 
against him. Certain doctrines whicli ho still liehl, (though unahlo to 
prove their truth liy an^' ]>assago of scripture,) wore specified by flu* 
judges as being erroiicinis, and he was theroforo romdrod to renounce 
tlioiii. llis steady resistance to this dcniand, and hi.-f mjhle firmness in 
ccfti-ing to name any of tla»se who adhered to his ojaiuous, led to his 
incarcrralion in (ho lilslujpV ]»rison. iMeanwhiio, an action was entered 
iijjon against him, by tlie magistrates of Tonrnai, and, in order to discover 
Ills associates, he was, at the rc(|nfist of tlie Rcignoiir Doigmi, the bishop’s 
vicar in the town, put to the t»htiii’e by the oilicials and others of Uie 
]»arty of the priests. 'J’iic \icar himsidf was present during the whole of 
tills cruel transaction, Init, in jdace of lessening the torture of the poor 
prisoner, ho several tinu'S touclicd the chords to a.scertain if they were 
.■’ufiiciontly tigliteueil. As a witne.'^H to tlie reality of this incident, wc 
have the testimony of Uic*CMucutioiv?r himself, who professed his umiuali- 
liod astoiiisinnent at an action, which, indeed, liad till then, boon unknown 
mnongst. the most rigorous judges in Christendom. The fortitude of 
Andro, was not, however, sliakeu by this cruel treatment; therefore, hi 
conseijucncc of his firm refusal to name the adherents to Iris rloctriue, ho 
was, hy the order of the judge, put into the lowest dungeon of the 
'•oTunion prison, and allowed only a very meagre supply of bread and 
water, luiuling themselves unnhle to overcome his constancy, it was 
considered advisable by the magistrates to abridge his torture, and to 
d(‘clare him at once a heretic and a schismatic, and as such, liable to 
condign punishment. From this mode of proceeding, they were, however, 
dihsuadcfl by Doigigu., who rc])rescnted the evils which might occur to 
fliem from such a step, for, the commissioners not having judged thus 
when Michel was before them, the people would, most probably, throw 
the whole odium of his death upon the priests. J'his advice was not 
Nkw Skkirs.— Yoh. VII. Q 
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ovontuully folfovrcd, for tbc action "was concluded by Micbol bonify declared 
a lierctic and .^chism^tic, and being delivered over to tlio secular arm, to 
be dealt ^vith as the law coimnaiidcd. S<Hnc disjmte ensued between tbc 
magistrates of tbc town and the king’s olfioers as to the manner iu Avliich 
ibe prisoner should be treated, upon which the lord of tlio manor ot 
Mansart, tlum pi'ovost of that town, oilbrcd to talco the prisoner into Ids 
charge. lirst place solcctod for bis ctuifiiicMiicnl was tbc prison in 

the ball of Matisarl, M'bcncc be was aftervvards removed to one of the 
towers ia the wall of tlio city, eiminiouly‘called tlic tower of I'^ranco, and, 
after a short tinie, rocouveyod to bis foniior ]tl<ic*e of imprisoumont. .llio 
privy council of Brussels having taken cognizance of the diftevcnco.s 
between the rnagistrntos, ordained that they (that is to pay, the justice 
t»f tbc town, and tins judge a])])oiijtcd Ijy the king,) should act in conjunc¬ 
tion at t]i(^ trial of.Miiboi. During the coui-^o <if tins pmcoodlngs again.sfc 
Iniii, the Jiiany fresh reasons and passages of serijiture, wldcli Andi'c froJii 
day to day brought iorward to wipporL Ids opiidons, iniprossod the judges 
with the belief, that whilst in tm* prison ho. liad beou secretly \I.sitcd by 
bis ti'iends and exhorted to piirscvore iu Ids c<aivsc. -lie. was accordingly 
a second time put (<> the torture, but uotldng erhidnatiug :uiy ono, avms 

olu-ited from lilm. Mucli as the provost of Mimsart w'as amazed at the 
doctrines whi(;h Andre ]H't»fcssed, and at the instancy with wldcli ho 
supporbal bis opinions, ho ilatlered himself tliat,*as he had known the 
blind man from his youth, he Avould bo able, by Ids su|)ei’ior leandng, to 
eoiupier all liis objections. To forward bis jturposos, be ilevotod a gn'at 
part, of every day to conversing with Andre, ]H‘oiid.sing him lull and free 
delivcraiuaj from ctndineuient and punisliiuenf, did ho retra«d, should it 
be over so little. ^Seeing that those induceiuonts were of no .avail, ho 
changed Ids lone, employing menaces and llireats to induce him to yield; 
but, with no bettor efibct. 3lichel stocul firm, glorying in triljulatiou, and 
thanking God for the honour that he liavl bestowed uptm Idru iu “ counliiig 
1dm worthy to sutler shame for his namehis constant prayer being, that, 
ill the day of trial, he might be enabled To stand firm. 

All incident occuiTod, wlum Andre was confined in the tower of IVaiico, 
wldcli out.dit not to be omitted in this account.—A eortaiii person, ani¬ 
mated by a Christian zeal, found means, liy the assistance of soiuo of his 
friends, to visit Michel iu pruion, for the double purptjse of satisfying bitu- 
selfastobis faithfulness to his p^)f<^^siou,'*tmd of cxliortiug him to poi*- 
scverc. When this indiviilual had gained admission to Amh’c, he inquired 
if his resolution AV.ts to live and die in the faith of the gospel, for which 
he was luuv sutrering imprisonment, hliehel immediately responded in 
the aflinnativc; upon wliicli tlio person exhorted him voiy affectionately, 
placing before him in strong terms the great honour which God put upon 
turn, in choosing him for IJis witness before the eucudes of the gospel of 
Ills Hon, and representing to 1dm that it was an especial honour to be 
imprisoned and to suffer for His naine. lie also exhorted him to take 
^oat delight iu thinking of these words of Jesus, “He who loscth his 
life for my sake, tins stnuo shall find it.” But he entreated him above all 
to beware of seducers, Avho would eiidoavoiu*, by^iwibery, to turn him 
aside from the right way, offering him silver and gold, and deliverance 
for his body. Ho besought him, iu the name of God, to pay no attention 
to their enticing words, but to consider well, and have constantly before his 
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even the fearful erinio wliieli lie would eomiiiii should lie Uu*n aside from the 
way, and adlioiv, or sccin to adhere, tc^their false reli^t^ion. .Finally, 
lie rt'prosonted to liim that ho ouivht to des]>ise the eoutonipt of the 
Wftihl, and think lightly of all these torments whieli man can intliffcTijma the 
body, uiul which av<^ the ordinary portion of those wlio, in the fa<re of a 
snjierior Iiostile three, Mistahi the tiailli of thog^^^^lol; “For,” said lie, 
“if you now ahjiire that doctrine, for whose support ymi are lu^ro 
inijtrisoned, certainly the Son of Man will abjure you l/etbro his l‘\itlier.” 
These Avords were a source of gi*oat ]tleasuve to Michel, who thanked this 
stranger for lii.-. visit ainl (exhortation, assuriii,g him that he \v(mld su[tport 
the trnlli, even nnlo death, and tliiit he daily besought (iod to bestow 
upon liini strength of priueiplo to laaintain the truth, and eoiistam'y to 
sillier even deatli tor the name of tln^ liord »Tesus. 

This iueideiit fhows the deep inten'st and carm^^t care which the faifh- 
fnl few llien iji IJolgium took to uphold eadi other in the path of duty, 
and to preserve that gosjiol, for wldeh they \yoiv. so I'endy to suffer, from 
(‘vory slain wlih-h might lu* cast ujmm it., throngli tlio eowardiei' or apos- 
t iey nf any of Its pndbssoi's. Th<3 [H'olit whleli |io<ir Micdiel derived from 
ihls vL-ilt was S(j<m aj>|);ir<‘ut In his LoJitltiocd and j-ti‘:id^y re'-slstaruu: io tins 

aiynnieiits ctf tlio JVovoct JMausart, and otlier (*in*mles of the trutli. 
Ills (-oiistam'v, Iiowcvor, led them to sus|ieet, that he luul been visited and 
ci'iiversed Avitli by Ins*tVimids. Tiu.'refon*, after ^■^ivt‘l‘ely leprimanding 
the jailor for his*reniissness, tliey reiiunxd iMiehol to a more secure place 
t>f eontinement in the jirison of (ho Hall at T(»ui*na.i. 4'his reinoval was 
a .vobj cut of d(‘(‘)> regri't to Micdird and his friends, Avlio AV(‘r(» tlius dejirived 
of rilJ u])poilunily of visiting and (.()UVei'>ing Avlfh liiui. It is said, that 
when h(3 was o,i liis way to the jirlsou in Toinnai, In? said to tlie magis- 
(rates anil others who sinrinindfMthim, “ Vou will flo v\ifli me as a cat 
iloijS wilh a mouse, Jbr, after liaving pla^oid Avith it Ibr a. lime, she then 
strangles il.” It appears tliat after Andre Avas removed to the prison in 
I’ouni.ii, h(‘ Avas mnch annoyed h^!h(? iVei(Uent Ai^its (>f his worldly friends, 
Avho temjited him constantly (o abjure Ids religion, hy ]n'omise.s of great 
iim'i[i<n'al advantage. 'Idit'd ly before his scnhauoi was pronounced,* and 
ihe. moA’iiing of its ext euiion, vi/., the 22d of 15<)2, ho sustained 
another att.udc, more ditlitadt to parry, from the superior learning and 
address of his opjmuents, Avho Avero of tlie order of the Jesuits—the most 
artful and dangerous bodybf inei# in the llomish cliurcii. They ri^pixv 
.'cnted to him, that the wrath and fearful judgment of God worg impiaid- 
ing over those recusants Aviio, like himself, Avere so]}aratcd from the ('om- 
inmiion of the Ifoly IMotUer (lluirch, anil aa’Iiu professed those doctrines 
Avhicli he sustained, adding, tliat as he Avas then living Avitliout God, ho 
was etenialJy comlonmcd. To this declaration Michel simidy rejdicd, 
that ho belicAH'd and trusted in God, and therefore Avas not condemned. 
Tlieir continued hlaspheinoiis asTseverations regiirdiiig the Divine Dinng, 
mid the Contempt which they threw ujani the gospel of Christ, AA'ero so 
dj.-'plcasing to Andre, that bo closed his ears wltli his hands to avoid 
hearing Ihcni, Tliis ae.tion, and their bad success in convincing liini 
•jf his en*ors, so /yi ^ncd the Jesuits, that they immediately cried out 
vcliemoatly that bo was condemned tlirougbout all eternity. Their furtlior 
denuneiations Avcrc interrupted hy the entrance of M. Guillaume llanctou, 
n (*ouHscllor, Avho hdbnncd them, that the hour tVfl' putting in oxecutiou 
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th(i Bontonce a^ain^^ Michel hud now arrived, utid therefore, if they 
wiwliod to exhort him further,•'it must be done in [uiblicj. To this proposal 
they liowcver refused to accede, alleging as a reason, that all they had 
hitherto said had only seemed to confirm tlie heretic in his obstinacy. 
After (lie final pronunciation of bis sentence, Andi'e was delivered over 
to the (ixccutioncr. Whilst he was deseendin" the staircase of the JIall, 
lie, in his native language, repeated the Lord’s ]>raycr with so irmcli zeal 
and ardour of devotion, that several pprsons who surrounded liim were 
melted into tears. Amongst those who were much afiPected was the 
Provost iMausart, wlio, louched willi compassion for the helpless blind 
man, had endeavoured, by every means in his power, to delay the execu¬ 
tion of the sentence; Init who, at lust, intimidated by a powerful opposi¬ 
tion, had giv(‘ii liis consent to tlic condemnation. On the scaflidd, Andre 
was eahii and I'onipo.scl*!. He tiuiiihcd the magistrates for his long deten¬ 
tion in jn-isoii, adding, tliat it was by this means that ho had been 
strengthened and foi'tiJied to endure, even unto death ; as during that 
lime he had ohtaino<l a nuieli more clear and covvcct knowledge of the 
truth. 1'hen addressing hiniselt* to the judges he said, ‘‘0, yi! judges! 
ye have judged mo—I condemn not you; Imt there is One who will lioro- 
after juilgo ytm.” Tuniing to others who snvromulocl him, ho thanlcoJ 
liiein t<jr any kindness tliey had shown to him during Ids imprisonment. 
In addressing himself to the pecfple, lie a])f»licd in such a striking manner 
to the lloinan Oatliolic churcli the doseri[ition of the groat whore men¬ 
tioned in the chapter of the Apocalypse, tliat they could scarcely 
beli(!ve it to he the blind and unlettered prisoner wdio addressed them, 
but believed him to be insjtired by some liighcr powaT. Andre does not 
seem to Jiavc beenNvliolly without friends among the people; for, as he 
was preparing for dcatli, the voice of a boy was Jicard in the midst of the 
crowd exclainiing, “ (Jorirage, Andre, courage!” and some women replied, 
Wliat more courage can you desire V—do you not sec liis constancy V” 
After this, Andre having commended hif< sold to (}od, ivas strangled liy 
the executioner, and Ins vemaiiis wcie -.ifterwards reduced to ashes, flis 
execution took jtlace at about nine o’clock in the morning. 

Sucli ivas the blessed departure of this seeing blind man, called by the 
thorny path of inartynlom lo sit tloivn at the glorious banquet provided 
for the saints by the eternal Hon of the Kijtig of Ages, immortal and 
invisible. 


DR. ClIALMERS- 

Tuomas CuALWims is gone. That name so long universally familiar, 
so wididy I'ovoivd and loved, now belongs to the past. The gi'ave has 
nmv closed over all that was mortal of the most doquent preacher our 
country has produced. The greatest Scotchman of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, has gone from the s<*cuo of his labours, and retired to his repose. 
His country turns mournfully from his tomb to inquire for the next best. 

Amidst the universal cxprcssioirs of regi’et w]neft"this event has called 
forth, it would ill become us to be silent. At present, however, we can 
do little more than borrow from others some record of his life, and of 
the circumstances connected with his decease. On some future occasion 
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■\vc mny hefore our roatlers, porn:* ekotelios of his^'liaractev, anti (tf hh 
rlninis on onr respect and love. • 

The following notieo of the loading events (»f his life is ahridgotl from 
Antlorson’s ‘SSkctches of the hJtlinburgh Clergy,” puhlishcd some/cars 
ago. 

^‘This oniinonf tnan hovii of ri'<i|je<’hil)le sU dio tnwii of Aa^tnidior, 

in Fife, 17th ^larcli, 1780. PIcrcceivc<l his college cdunition at St. Andrew's ; and 
after having been licensed as a prcaclier, he odieiated for some time as assistant to 
tlie late minister of Cavers,—n ])arish lying T;\ithiu a few miles of llawi.-k, in Uo\- 
burglishire. Up \vas ordained minister of Kilniaiiy, on I2tli May, lSor», a ^uirish 
h<*jmtifully situated ,'ni:d the “green hills and smiling >alleys” of File, and in the 
immediate vicinity ot St. Andrew’s While here, ho for one f.ea on i jj-ied the 
late I’rofosor Vilant in teaching the inatheniatical class at the College of St. 
Andrew’s, where, his talents attracted so much rclehrity that, wdieii in a following 
-e'*<i(»Ti he coimneneed a private class of his ow n, on the >«iine hraneh of seienee, the. 
students all flocked to liiin. lie afterwards dcHverctl u eoiirsc of lc<‘tin*es on 
(hemi^try. rndood, he had very early in life gi'TU indication of those su])Ciior 
talents, and that ardent lo^c of scienro and literature, which liav(5 over marked his 
career, lie nnnle his first ap])earanee. as an author, iti a ])ain])hh*t pnhlislie<l at 
Cnpar, Fife, oil the Lctslie Controvcr.*>y. It was written in the form of a letter, 
addrcsbcd to J’lok&sor Flinlhir: llie imAu/c nbomnla in talent, wh, and genuine 

lidinooi'. It a.'i |iul>li.‘!)hcd uuon>moublv j jonlj to thi^ daVj is not gcneinlly l.iu>v. n 

to lia\c ]»een his prodnedion? IIi‘vindieaU s in it, very ])Owerfidly, the di\ines of 
the Chureh of Seolland from the iinpnlation of a wouit of mathematical talent,—a 
leproaeh wliieh he llioiiglit I'rofessor Flayfair lia<l throwm ujiou tliem. Dr. 
(Jhalmers had not then adopted his subsequent views against pluralities, otlierwisc 
lie had no reason to regret tliis his first publication. < )n the occasion of the va<*aucy 
in the (Miair of Mathematics in the Ihiivcrsily of Kdiidmrgb, in 1805, Dr. Olialuiois 
(dl'ei’ed hliiiself a^^ a cainlidate, and, w e helie\ e, was not w it bout con.^idcrable cliance 
of siioecss, but some of his owm nearest relatives felt anxious that ho should coii- 
timie as a minister, and he withdrew' his preten.siens to the ehtiir, in order to remain 
in the bosom of that clinrcU of which ho was destined one da\ t(* he the most 
d.i.«^tirlgluslled ornament. 

'* Dr. Chalmers* ne.\t inddicatiou api»eared iu 1808, aiul was entitled, “ An Tiupiiry 
into the JOxtent and SUihilily of National llesources.” Ju it he (Mideavonrs to 
prove the indopcmlonoe of the country of foreign trade. The work di.s]>l‘iys talent, 
and is eloquently written ; hut Ids*inind now embraced those dee]) eonvietloiis of 
religions truth wliieli led him to devote lumself almost exehisiv ely fr) Ids :«ei'cd 
jn'ofession. 'flie common statement Is, that this luqqiy change t(jok place wlien 
engaged in writing the article “Christianity” for IJrcw'ster’s Knoyelopaslia, wli.eh 
^•oT!taiMS an able and oiigiinil <*xposilioii of the evidences of the truth ot our redigion, 
and was afterwards published separately, lie this as it may, the, result, wa.s hapjiy; 
Ills zeal, earnestness, and clo(lucliee, so(‘ji drew on him the public eye, and speedily 
enthroned him as the, first pidpit orator of Ids age. 

“Tn 1815 ho was called to he ndnister of the Tron Church of Gla'igow, anrl Ids 
name and excellence, ecniferrcil a new literary celebrity on that comnioreial city. 
lle.sides the ardent direct piivsiut of Ids profession, Dr. Chalmers here embarked 
keenly, and with indefatigable labour, in plans for tlie improvement of the education 
of the ]>oor ; .and though, in the prosecution of these, he had to encounter a vast 
mass of prejudice, he was eminently successful, and accomplished inueli good for 
the eonimnnity of CJasgow. Jlks views on the.se subjects are fully developed in a 
l.irgc work he published at this time, entitled llie “Cliristiaii and Civic F]coiioiiiy 
of Large Towns,” wdneh abounds with inauy enlightened views, and much vukuihle 
matter, regarding the poor laws, and all the other branches of Christian economies. 
In 1810, Dr. Chalmers was translated to the new chureh and parish of St. John's, 
wdiero he prosecuted these plans with renewed vigour till when he was elected 
Vrofessor of Moral I’hlWsophy in the University of St. Andrew’s, where lie iiiqiar- 
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** J)r. nimlitiRrs was ^lore tlian once offered an E(lin>»Mi*f»h church ; hut he had 
Ton" conceived that his widest sphere of itsefalness was a thcolopiical chair. We 
often used to dread tliat his vuluai)lc life niif 2 :ht pass ii\\i\y before iui opportunity 
occin;ro<l of his l)ciiig transferred to the Scottisli metropolis; but at lengtli, in 1828, 
on liie divinity chair in the University of Edinhurs^h becoming vacant, the magis¬ 
trates and council, much to their honour, ^vith one voice elected Dr. Chalmers. In 
doing so, tliey conferred ii boon of inc-'-iinuiblo value on the National Clmr<;li, from 
the ardour, eloquence, and indiidry he bvouglit to the iinportant charge, ami his 
dceji senso of his great vospoosibUity. Seated ijii tiiis cliair, .‘md with rill the ardour 
of his powerful and energetic mind dcvote<l ffo the rearing of the, future Christian 
instructors of the hind, he rendered his lectures deeply interesting and stimulating 
to Ids students. At one time the object of tlu; young men seemed to he to evade 
attendance on the diviidty lecture; now the dillionUy l)Ccanio to get a good place 
to hear their chaiuent iiistruetor. In March, Dr. Chalmers complcteti, for 

the first time, one revtdniioii of his theological cycle, consisting of four different 
courses of leetuvcs. lie also dclivxred a scries of lectures on the importance of 
Church Establisliim'iits. *’ 


“Eor several years subsequent to this, Dr. Chalmers was aeti\cly engaged in 
embarking the Ohnivli of Scotland iuabchemcof “OlmvehEMcnsam;'* the object 
of wljieli was the siijjplying ehnrclies and the spiritiml wants of the vavions localities 
ill (Scotland, whether of city or rural population, whore the nppanoiM wms 

i.navtjiiinv, ij) iiii) iii)])iuiillcli;il exertions, as Convener of the General AssumWy’s 

Cominitlco for this givat oljject, .£2t>0,000 >vorc subscribed. 

“It has often been alleged, that the clergy show, ^n all occasions, the utmost 
anNicty to iticroase tlieir income by any change of ]ihi**c. Dr. Olmlmcrs a as one 
living refutation of this, Im having refused (lie most uctfJlli}' living in (he CliuvcU 
of Scotland, the West parish of Greenock, which was protlercd him l>y the patron. 

“Dr. Chuliners publislicd several volumes of sermons, all of tlicm of a most useful 
practical teudenev. His “ Diseourscs (ui the Cliristiau llcvel.ition, viewed in con¬ 
nection willi the Modern Astronomy,” constiinte one of the most splendid ja'odiie- 
tions of his genius, and lijive had an immense circulation, having gone througli 
twelve cditioiiH, His “Sennous on the Aiqdicatiou of Christianity to the Commer¬ 
cial and Ordinary affairs of 1 Jfc.” oiigljt. to be in tlie liands (»f every person engagc<l 
in the business of the world, being of admirable jn’actienl utility. Some of liis 
Mwnums, preached on puldie occasions, are brilliant cNhibitions of eloquence ami 
power in pulpit oratory, conibiiicd with real usefulness. Dr. (Chalmers lately 
Ijrought out u very iutere,sting and valuable Avork, “On Political Economy in 
Connection with the Moral State and MorabProsjfei is of Society.” 'J'his work 
displays a mind familiar with the (hmenU of political Macnoe; wlule, in the course 
of it* lie has to tliseiiss the most eomjdicated' and difUcuU quc-tioiis in political 
economy, tlio AAhtdo ^tvuclllYe and i»rocc.ss of his argument is to prove tliat to rear 
a well-educated, prudent, Airtuon.s, and religious people, luibituatetl to moral 
rcsti'aiut, is the true, tlie only Avay to iiccompUsh the great objects of political 
eennouiy, 

“In 1837, Dr. Clialmers published his \?iluableliCetnres on Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. 


“ In 1838, Dr. Chalmers wiis called to London to deliver a course of lectures on 
the Establishment and ExtoiiMOU of National Churches, Avliicli he flid to an over- 
llowing audioiu'c, among Avhich were the Duke, of Cambridge, and ahost of senators 
belonging to both Houses of Parliaracut.” 


The only cvoiit in Dr, Clialniors’ life, suhsot^nont to this, rct^uiring 
notice, was the most reiuarkablo, perhaps, of all—his secession from the 
National Church at the licad of liis hrethreu, who agreed with him in 
assorting tlie spiritual liberties of tlio Church of Scotland. Of this very 
important movomoutDr. Chalmers was, if not the soul, certainly the iiit>st 
coinmaudiiig and influential conductor. It was hih"Cloqucnce, firmness, 
and example, wdiieh more, perhaps, than any other influence, secured to 
the movement such large numbers, and so much of zeal and intrepidity; 
. nor cau it be doubted that since it took place, his counsels and exertions 
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liiivo oxoreiHcd ovor tlio religious community, wliich was then formed, a 
most wholesome and conservative authoiity. Wuli the formation and 
early history of the Freo Church, the name of Dr. Clmhnors will over 
he a.ssociate<l as that not only of its highest eniamcnt, but also %{ its 
wisest and most hearty advocate. 

To this Cliureh Dr. Chalmers became IVimarius Professor of Theology 
ill its now College. Here ho ])ursucd the same course whicli ho had been 
accustomed to pursue in the University. At the close of his fourth 
session, in April last, lie availed himself of the opportunity afforded, by a 
sunnmms, to give evidence before the Site Committee, to revisit some 
IViciids la diffei'cnn parts of England. This, which ficcins to have been a 
sonrtic of great ileliglit to himself, ho happily accomplished; and, having 
given Ids evidence, lie returned home in apparently vigorous health, and 
ill buoyant spirits, on Friday the 28tb of May. On the Sabbath following, 
ho attended divine service as usual, and retired to bed in his accustomed 
healtli. On Monday morning it was found that his spirit had passed 
Iicacefully away, leaving a smile upon hia lips. The immediate cause of 

hw (leatli was a disuixler of the heart. 

On the Friday following, liis remains were interred in the New Ceme¬ 
tery, at Grange, near .Ediiilmrgh. The funcrnl was attended by a voi’y 
largo mmiber of persons, comprising ministei's of all denominations from 
different parts of tlic*country, the magistrates of the city in their robes, 
some of tlic judges, the University Professors, the Free Clmrcli Professors, 
and hundreds of others drawn together by their desire to show respect to 
the memory of so great and so good a man. The procession extended 
for upwards of a mile, and as it passed along, the sides of the road and 
of the streets wore crowded witli spectators, who •stood iu solemn and 
respccdfnl silence. In those streets, also, through which the procession 
passer], all the shojis were closed. The veiy children seemed to have 
cauglit tlie solemnity of the scene, foi* they sat along tlie kerb stones, 
mute and wondering, ns if feeling themselves iu the shadow of that 
mighty sjiirit. 

• 

“At about ton TuinuLcs past four,” says the Edinburgh Witness oi June 5tl), 
“ the ptoccssiun readied the gate of theburial-gronnrl. We ought hero to li.cntion, 
th.'it it had now rcccivcrl a coiisidcralilc accession to its numbers, large bodies 
having joined itatTcviotKow, and at the Barriciides of thcGnmgo bond, including 
several who had just arriveu from Ulasgow. The burial-ground jircsentcd an 
iin])rcssive spectacle. The balcony above the vaults on the south of the Cemetery 
was seen to be crowded from the eastern to the western wall, with several tlioiisand 
spectators, cliiclly ladies, who had assembled here at an early hour lo awtiit the 
aiTival of the funeral. Besides these, a place luid been assigned, within the walls 
of the Cemetery, to the children attending the West-Tort School, over Avbich, as 
is well known, l)r. Chalmers had watched with all the interest and solidludo of 
a fatlier. TJicse, during the time tliat elapsed ]irevioiis to the arrival of the pro¬ 
cession, had sung several appropiiatc hymns. Tiic long funereal line entered at 
the large gate. The ground is of great extent, and nearly sijuarc, having a gravel 
walk running along its four sides, The pntccssion deployed along till it came to 
the south-east corner of the ground: then it turned westward, passing in front of 
the vaults, from whose top the silent mass of spectatJirs looke<l down upon it: 
then it moved north\'wird, along the western wall: and then eastwa'*d till the front 
rank stood opposite the open grave, iu which was to be laid the dust which had 
been borne thither by so many mourners. When the head of the procession 
had reached the grave, the rear had done little more than entered the grounds, so 
that almost the entire of the (juadrangulnr walk was occupied by the long, dense, 
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dark line of mo^imers. Tho ranks of the procession now formed themselves into 
two lines, between whiclt the colTig, with its plate inscribed thus,— 

Thomas CiiALMms, 

1X1)., 

Died 31st May, 1847, 

Aged 
C7 Years, 

was borne along, followed by the son of Dv. Tfannn, as chief mounier; the relatives 
of the deceased; the magistrates of the city in their robes; tbe mcm])crs of 
Assembly; the professors; the Presbytery of aildinburgh, &c. The moment wlicii 
the colIin was lowered into tlie grave was knoAvn in the most distant part of the 
ground by tho party around tlic gj’avc uncovering—an act in which they were 
instantly followed along the whole line. 'I'hc nieiohers of the procession uo longer 
retained their places. As if altraclcd by some irresistible inti\icncc, they nil drew 
towards the grave, and gatlieriiig around it in one vast and dense multitude, they 
stood in silent awo while the dust WHS piled above tlic mighty dead. 


THE HOLY LAND. 

(In imitation of the wcll-know'n Oornian “Father-Land.”) 

HY GOODWIN HARMUY. 

Where is the True, the Holy Laud ? 

Is it on mountains of Palestine? 

Is it where Mec<‘a’s minarets shine ? 

Is it wlicrc Ganges flows divine?. 

“Not there, not there, that sacred strand : 

Not there the 'IVue, the Holy Land! 

Where, then, the 'IVue, the Holy Land ? 

Is it uhcrc l)cl])hian laiiveis glow ? 

* Is it where Home’s fair mvrtlcs blow ? 

Is it where Erin’s shamrocks grow ? 

Not there alone on any strand— 

Not there alone the Holy Land ! 

Where, then, tho True, tho Holy Land ? 

Where love is la^v—and freedom right, 
Where truth is day—and error night; 

Where man is brave—and women bright? 
Tis tlicre, ’tis there, that sacred strand— 

Tis there the True, the Holy Laud! 

'rhnt is the True, the Holy Land, 

Where Mary (loth uhe better ])art— 

Where Mary resteth in Christ’s Heart— 
Whore, Mary, thou with Jesus art; 

Oh, there! oh, there ! on any strand— 

Oh! there the 'Lvue, the Holy Land ! 

Oh ! there the True, the Holy Land, 

Where men and women, hand in hand— 

As God the work divine hath planned— 
Walk forth a free, a gltS^rious hand ! 

Oh, there! oh) there the sacred strand! 

Oh 1 there the True, the Holy Laud! 

Yes I there the True, the Holy Land! 

Where sovereign reigns fratemity-x* 

Where good is God and love is free— 

Where sisters, brothers, all shall be : 

There is the hind, where’er the strand, 

Which is the True, the Holy Land ! 
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A MORNING IN JULY. ^ 

By TUB Rev. J)u. Ciiekveu. of New York. 


This is a inorainj^ of such exquisite 
brightucss and beauty as Adam and Eve 
mi};iit have beheld in Paradise before 
t]»oir fall. Some thin^^s arc still left iu 
this world, some aspects of natuvC) tliat 
seem liker heaven than earth, and s*icli 
that the sons of God raitjht shout for joy 
to behoidthem, as when this fair crea tion 
rose out of chaos. This nioruinj; is such 
a scene. The low, ‘uifscring clouds, and 
the dead, close, doK-day weather, are 
swept oir by tJic iioitli-west wind, and 
v)>ay thiuj 5 is as lVet>h uud Yi\hl, 

ns if the linger of God had just touched 
the world anew. How hrilliant the 
atmosphere! It reminds us of the saying 
ill Job; “fair woiilhcr conietli out of the 
north; with God is terrible majesty.’* 
The conneetioii of these two phrases is 
singular, hut in some seasons and changes 
of tlie atmosphere, even in our climate, 
it is singularly impressive. There is 
something in such a morning as this, 
that gives tl>e mind a vivid image of the 
radiant glory of God in his lioliiicss, hi-s 
purity, his majesty. 

And how sweet, how full of enj<»yiucnt, 
i,> a walk in the wild woods on such a 
morning! Tlic trco.s seem to enjoy it a.s 
muehaswe. IIoav clearly ilcdiuid i^every 
thing iu the bright, clear air. Ami the 
shadows themselves, with wdiat distinct 
otitlines they fall u]>on the green gra.^s! 
Thosolallpiuessccm tohav'c grovvn higher 
tow aids luM\ on, an<l the clusters of cones 
upon their topmost braiiehes, like the 
joiing fruit of some species of pe.lms, are 
distinctly visible. So is every separate 
lirusii and spire of the foliage, with the 
broad leaves of the oak glo%y and lus¬ 
trous in the sunshine, as if it liad jiis» 
been raining; and the delicate leaf of the 
maple, and the pointed leaf and round 
green nut of the hickoiy, and the silvery 
network of the spruce, with the sun 
shining through it, and the gray embossed 
berries or buds on the .spreadinghemlock; 
—you can sec them all; it seems as if 
the light penetrated them, and as if *licy 
were cut out from the solid atmosphere. 
There are several pines in the grove near 
Congi’css Spring, whicli arc truly magnifi¬ 
cent; everybody remembers them, and 
how they tower like fyaiit sentinels, over 
the whole wood. They seem the relics 
of the primeval forest, and remind one 
of those tallest pines upon Norwegian 
hills, of which Milton speaks as but a 


wand, in describing the spear of the Gillen 
Archangel. AVhat majestic frees they 
arc! And there is a most picturesque 
beauty in those hemlocks also, not with- 
standing the angular obstinacy with 
which they jnish out their snag-like 
hranclios into the air. They are trees, 
which Ruysdael would have <lclighled to 
copy. The iir trees arc m)t ho rotiuirk- 
nhlo, hut still most ])eautiful. And wluit 
a noble, various forest uuiy he constituted 
out of our most coiiinioii nalivo irous; 

llic uakj lliO tlic fii'j the luapiu^ the 

elm, tlic walnut, tlu^ hemlock, tlie cedar, 
the birch and the hocoh, sometimes nil 
growing together, or within a very little 
distance, uud nllordlug at all .seasons :i 
W'oiideriul variety of verdure; hut in 
ant uimi, when the frost begins its ministry, 
making such a gorgeous mixture of 
colours, us no art can imitate, uor any 
painter deserihe. 

If there is any thing in nature to be 
gratcfid for, it is such a morning as this, 
'flic sun.sliine in the atmosphere is like 
the light upon the .soul, when “God 
shiuc.s info it, to givi! the light of the 
knowledge of his glory, in the face of 
JcMis Ghri'-t.” 'ffie air is sacli, 

“A-j to the liriirt ji).S}ijrc.‘» 

Vernal iN-light nntl,i‘)y, iiblo to «lrivc 

All HiiUiioss but dc.Hpair.'* 

Ill .such a morning iu tlic soul and in all 
nature, it scein.s as if j'ou coubl see far 
out into the eternal world, a.s if the 
.‘*])irilnal world anti the natural Vorld 
were commingling; or as If the latter 
were hut an illuminated veil, through 
which mortals may be. able to see and to 
b(;ar the glory of the ft)rincr. One sue.li 
calm, bright morning, is able to make 
up for u whole year ofttdl. dust and noi.se 
ill Broadway. Perhaps indeed aresidenee 
ill the gi’oat city prepare.^ the miud and 
heart to enjoy with a keener relisli, a 
more sensitive, intelligent pcrcej)tion, the 
beauty and the meaning of rural sights 
and sounds, when a man <loes get amongst 
tiicm. But no! a man must rlwcll much 
with nature to read her lessons aright, or 
he must have been much with nature iu 
the wild woods in caily years, to keep 
the forms and habitudes" of the city from 
crusting over his interior .spiritual per¬ 
ceptions of nature, as with a coat of ice. 
“I thank God,** a man should say, as lje 
grows into life, “ for every implusc which 
the grass, the* trce.s, the flowers, the 
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ruanin^ brookf^; tho clouds awako wlthiu 
me, 1 thiuik him that he docs sulfer 
to die away from iny relish and admiration 
the rising and sotting ]:;]onc.s with which, 
inor/iing and cveniui^, lie fills the world. 

I thunk him, above all, that if, as sense 
grows Iduiitcd and decays l»y age, or by 
reason of nervouH denuigeincnt ccjises to 
rcproricnt truly the tbrrns of nature, the 
freslinesH and beauty of this visible world 
arc veiled from me, tlicre is still no decay, 
hut an ever-duriug increase, in the power 
of faith, Ro that the w'orld to come <I<ics 
hut shine brighter, as tluj world that now 
is fades away. I’liough our outward 
man perish, yet tlie inward man is 

renewed duy by day. 1 thank God that 

the light of tills world, beautiful though 
it be, is but a symbol of that iMdiancc, 
unspeakable and full of glory, which bis 
l?])irit dillnscs tliroiigh the soul.” 

]i(U nil, how many w’slk in llic light 
of this w orl(l,aiid ciiji>yit, w hoye condein- 
nation it is, tliat tiiough a greater light 
than that of uafurc has come into the 
world, Iboy heed it not, hut hate it! 'iMie 
light <»r this world, which slioiild only 
leail to that greater light, us but im 
emannliou from it, tluw use instead of 
it. And thus by the Jiglit they pass into 
<lurknc^s» This is tlie Iiistory of our 
f.illcii world, imilcr tlie liglit of nature, 
as detailed by tho A])ostlo in the lirst 
chapter of his Epistle to the Konians. 

Ihirhiicd ariglit, iiow various, how' 
delightful, how Milcnni, liow' instructive, 
is the study of nature! It is the study 
of the J)ivine Avisdom and goodness, in 
Creation and Urovidciice, 'riiusc writers, 
whose resoarchos and procluclious assist 


tho Christian in this stiidy, and direct the 
mind of the observer to God, confer a 
groat blessing on society; Avbilo those 
jMosopfta-s, so-called, who jnit nature as 
a veil or wall Oefora God, arc but using 
their knowledge of his works to make 
iniidels. There is one delightful i)rodac 
lion, which wo may mention with 
uninixcd praise, as adapted for all classes, 
anj full of the lessons both of science 
and religion. It is The Sacred Philoso¬ 
phy of the Seasons, by Rev, Henry 
Iluncau. It is composed in the very 
spirit of Cowper— 

“Aoiuaiiit tiiyscir Avlth God, If thou wouldst 

tllHlO 

lUs wnrks Admitted ones to hig omhraee 

'fhou slialt perceive tiifit thou want blind before. 
Thine, uyo sliall ho in-^inictod, and Ihiiu* heart. 
Made pure, shiiU relish ullli divine delight. 
Till then iinfrlt, what hands divine have 

wronglit.*’ 

'Ihcrc is little need of commending 
these admirable vulmiies, w'hicli have 
alrcailv reached several editions. 

•f 

Btill Icsa'nccd is there of commending 
Rutlev's Analogy of llcligitui to the 
Constitution ami Course of Nature-a 
Avork Iltly named in coniu'xion Avith the 
former. I'licro is material here, and 
guidance also, for the study of nature, 
through a mairs Jife-time. Tho stcjis 
are plain, from nature to the Author of 
nature, ami to Jiis natural goA’ernmeut; 
from his natural to his proAidentiii!, and 
thence to his moral government in tliis 
Avorld; thence to liis eternal government. 
The liglit of nature grows as we pursue 
it, till it meets that of revelation and is 
absorbed in it; and liotli carry us by 
faith into unclouded, everlasting day. 


CHRONICLE, 


I,—GkNOMINATIONAL,—O uiUNATION. 
—On Wednesday the 24th of March, 
the Rca^ George Thomson, laic of Dun¬ 
fermline, was publicly recognised as 
pastor of the Congregational Church 
assembling in Itlaekiriars-Strcet Chapel, 
Aberdeen. T'he scnices Avere com¬ 
menced by Mr. Wallace, avIio rctul the 
scriptures and prayed. Mr. Hill of 
lluntly then delivcretl a most appropriate 
discourse, founded on Nchemiah vi. 11, 
“ Should such a man ns I flee ? ” Mr. 
Arthur put the questions, in reply to 
which Mr. Thomson made a most satis¬ 
factory statement of his vIcaa's, both of 
the doctrines of the New Testament, 
and of the duties and I'esponsibiiities of 


the pastoral office. Prayer for the 
divine blessing on the pastor imd the 
peojde of his charge Avas olforcd by Mr. 
Alcxnmlor Thomson, senior pastor of 
the church in George-Street. ]\Ir. Swan, 
tlie esteemed Secretary of the Congrega-. 
tional Union, addressed tho pastor from 
theiAvords of Paul to Timothy, “ Endnre 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” Mr, Arthur conducted Avith 
prayer. 

In the evening Mr. Morrison of Mill- 
seat addressed 4he church, choosing for 
his text Isf. Cor. xvi. 10, “See that he 
may be with you without fear.” This, 
like all the cHscourscs of the day, was 
delivered to a numerous and higfily 
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respoctnUc aivliftnco, aiiil it is but justice 
to tlie frcntlcmen wiio ddivere*! these 
(li.'.ctmrses to su}-, tluit they were most 
aj)propnatc—wholly suitfthlo to the 
occasion—wliilst they evinced an ability 
most, honourable to the si)eakcrs, and 
creditable to the denomination. 

On llie niornini? fbllowinji the rcooj;- 
nition, l\rr. 'riiomsoii was entertained at 
breakiiist by a Tiuuierous p«^rty, made 
up of individuals froju nearly all the 
denominations in the city, 'rhe welcome 
with which he was theti received by his 
iriends, will, we are sure, not be soon 
forjj;otteu by onr beloved brother. J^lay 

the union that hj^s ilnm heen Ibnnctl he 
}i loiift and .a prosj)croiis one! May the 
Jiord bless j)astor and people, arid make 
thorn a blessinj^ both to each other and 
lo the i»opnlation amoii^ whom they 
dwell! 

2. —LjNDSW-RTUnhT ClL\rJ2L, 1)UN- 
DEK.—On Sabbath the Kith April, the 
T^cv. Oavid Cook, formerly of Keterheud, 
was rcco;;nised us ])as!or ol* the (’oiij^re- 
t^Miioiud Chutcli assembijnt; in Jujulsay- 
Stnicl Cliiii>cl. 

In the morning ^tv. I^othian of St. 
Andrews delivereil suitable addresses to 
tbc pastor and [icoide; at the conclusion 
of wJiich sen ice, Mr. Cook received a 
cordial welcome from the m< mhers of 
the church and otlior friends present 
on this interesting occasion. In the 
ufierji«;on and evening, sermons were 
]n'eache<l In Mr. Cook, and Mr. (Jeorge. 
Uibillau of the United Jh‘esbytc»iaTi 
Cliurclr. 'Phe attendance, notwirh^tand- 
iiig tliennpropitious state of the weather, 
vs'as such as to gratifv and encourage. 

On Moiuhiy evening a social meeting 
was held, at which Mr. Cook presided, 
'^rirc devotional exercises were conducted 
by Dr, Jhissel, and Mr. M‘ijiiYin of the 
Cnited Presbyterian Church.* Suitaldc 
addresses were delivered by Mr. Giltillan, 
Air.Lothian, Air. ]iOw ofi'oifar, and Mi*, 
llaiinay of Priirccs-Strcct Chapel, to a 
numcrons and respectable audience. 

Mr. Cook enters upon a sphere of 
labour, the aspect of which is encouraging 
and well calculated to excite liopc and 
stimulate devotedness. Alay the^ issue 
of his ministerial engagements be the 
conversion of sinners and the advaucc- 
inent of his flock in Christian attainments. 

3. —Mil. GEonaK Gheic of the Theolo¬ 
gical Academy and Umversity, GhEsgow, 
having accepted a "cordial invitation to 
take the pastoral oversight of the Con¬ 
gregational Church, Falkland, was set 
tipart to the oflicc of the holy ministry, by 
the laying on of the hands of tlic presby¬ 


tery and pi'iiyer, on Wediicsd.ay the 12th 
of AIi*y. The%trodnctoiy services of 
jii'aise, reading tho.^orijrfnvcs, and prayer, 
were conductoil by the Jtev. T. Steven¬ 
son of the I’nitcd Vreshytevian (''mirch, 
Auchtermuchly, Thelicv. Air. Lothian 
St. Amlrews, preached jlu*. intnuluclory 
discourse. 'J'he usual ipiesia)us were 
]>ut to the i>a''tor elect, by the. Lev. jMr. 
Mann of Alussclburgh. Mr. Groig's 
replies were not only satisfactory as to 
doctrine, but so oompreheiisive, clear 
and ciiu<Ud aj docplv to iiu])re‘V. the 
entire audience. G. J. Slewait, Ksep of 
Balgoiiic Alills, Jniviiig intimaled that 

ttioihui'oh eor<li,illy a<!lu‘re«l l,»,> ilu'. 

call, Air. Alawn oilcred up the ordiiisrtion 
prayer. The llev. Air. Swan of Edin¬ 
burgh addressed to the newly ordained 
pastor a most pointed and solemn charge. 
The Jtev'. Mr. APKcnzicof Ely concluded 
the services. 

In the evening a soiree tvas held in 
the chai»el, the Kev. Mr. Greig in tlic 
elialr; when Messrs. Gray, (Kreuehic,) 
Stevenson, Alann, Aldvenzie and Lothian 
deliv'ored excellent and most a]>]»n)priate 
addresses, vvlueh w'ere li&tencil lo witli 
the dcei»est attenlhjn by the andienci*. 

lloth uf the above meetings were 
nMmerou.''ly attended, and their tone 
and spirit ga.ve most delightful evidence 
of the general accei>tahi]ity of the newly 
(wdained pastor. Mr. Greig’s oidiuation 
i.s the aj^pareiit an.svvor to luueh earnest 
ami an.xious ]»rayer, and vve enulidently 
trust that when the great harveht of the 
world shall he reaped, it will be found 
that our brother's labours have been 
iiihtrumcutal through the Divinrt Si>irit 
in bringing many souls into the garner 
of J esus. 

4.—Geasoow TiiuonooioAn Aca- 
DEMV.— 'I'lie annual e.xaininalion of the 
students attending the Aeudorny look 
place on the 1st of June. Alessrs. 
Govvan of Dalkeith, and Kaleigli of 
Greenock, liud been, at the annual meet¬ 
ing held in Dundee, a]»|ioinled oxaininu- 
tors, but Air. Govvan having been pve- 
votitcd from being present by domestic 
afliiction, Air. Ingram of Glasgow was 
rc<iucsted to take his place. 'J'lic exam¬ 
ination was most satisfactory and highly 
creditable to all parlies concerned. Wc 
subjoin the report of the examinators, 
Glasgow, June !«/, 1^47. 

According to appointment, we pre¬ 
sided at the examination of the students, 
held in the Academy Koom this day. 

The business of the examination began 
by hearing tliij senior Hebrew class read 
Isaiah i. 17, which they did with uocu- 
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vjir.y, and being closely examined by 
Their tutor, Mr. Thomson, on tlic (»Kcge- 
tical difficulties connected with the 
expos^tionof verses 14,15,10, theyshowed 
u familiar acquaintance with tlic different 
theories of exposition propounded >»y 
critics respecting that passage. 

The junior Ilebrcw class read a por¬ 
tion of the second chapter of Genesis, 
.and wore examined on the elementary 
principles of the language. Tlie result 
evinced a degree of accuracy alike cnMlit- 
ablo to the students and their te.aclier. 

The senior class next read in Chaldee 
})art of the third chapter of Gcucsi.s, from 
the Targuiu of p.sciido-.Touathan ; and 
also in palAnHc. Uriel\ a itjrtlon of the 

letter of the church at Smvrna concern- 

int; tlic ftuatli of Polyoarp. They 

answered w(;ll a nuuiher of searching 
questions re>pecting the origin, nature 
aiul liistory of the Jewish Targinns ; and 
also on patristic, literature. 

All the students were next exaiuiuod 
hy Dr. Wavdlaw ou Theohtgf/. lie 
selected from the Iceturcs he had 
delivered, the doctriuc of jiistitication, 
and (piestloned the students ou its nature 
—ground—-and nie<Uura. I’he.y mani¬ 
fested hy their clear and sometimes 
lengthy replies, a thorough knowledge of 
the sidijcct, which could not fail lo 
impress those hearing them, with (ho 
correct, lucid, and masterly inanuer in 
which the roevetl senior 'Piitor di'-cn>sos 
(he theme.'' on which he lectures, 

Mr. Tliomsou examined the wIujIc 
class on Church lUi^lnrji^ confining Ills 
queries to Munarhisih. In this depart¬ 
ment Hie students nccpiittcd themseUc.s 
with c«|ual credit as in tlic former part.s 
of the t'xamination. They were also 
questioned on llotniklira. With tlie 
attention they must have paid lo this 
subject, wc were especially gratified. 
The care and labour which Mr, 'rhomsou 
appears to have expended in prep.'iring 
his lectures on Iloniilcties cannot tail to 
testify how desirous ho is to make his 
.students understand u hat kind of preach¬ 
ing is demanded hy the times, iiiul will 
be most creditable to our rising ministry, 
and most beneficial lo our eburclies. 

'^Dio amount of time taken up in 
heaving the students questioned on the 
above subjects, jircvented their being 
oxanuued on New Tesinment fCxegcaisj 
for which they were quite prepared, 
and judging from their knowdedge of all 
the other subjects of examination, we 
feel satisfied they would have shown 
equal proficiency iu this dtpartment had 
they been tested. 


Tn closing our brief report of this day’s 
proceedings, we cannot but congratulate 
our young brethren on the high advan¬ 
tages they <mjoy from having their 
'rheological .studics*^ superintended by 
'rutors so thoroughly competent to 
instruct them in all that can make ihom 
accurate ami sound in expounding divine 
(ruth, and pointed and ettbetive in 
applr,’iiig it to men, IVIay they prove 
worthy of their tcachevs. 

It would ho idle for us to say any 
thing in praise of the Tutors, Dr. 
Wanllaw's labours have been long 
known, and long and highly appreciated 
ill the Academy. May hi.s bo^^ long 
.•jl>id»' in stn*nt;th. Mr. 'Phoiusnii has 
but completed his (Ir'it so'.svion a“ r<5sld(njt 

Tutor of t.li(i Institution, Imt lie has 
already shown himsclfposseftsed of ample 
stores of \aricd and extensive learning, 
a well disciplined, ])olishcd, and luas- 
cidino mind, and a lacility in leaching 
which will yet, if ‘Spared under God, 
make him an c.xtcnsivc blessing to our 
clmrches. 

Gtimoic S. 

Am^x \xi)i.u Kai.eigu. 

ir.— UeOUXT IXTll.I.KIUNCi: ruoM 
ChiiNA.— 1. — Letimu riioM Knv. W. 
JjOckiiaut to Ki:v. J. Kuixy, Ijiver- 
rooii. 

Suaxohae, lOM, 1847. 

Mv DiJvu FiiiEND,— 1 received your 
lettiT f»f Septemhev J7, a few days ago, 
and. iu reply, I shall endeavour to give 
you ifome account of our proceedings 
iicve, and of our present pro.spccts. 

The Hospital has been completed 
.some time, and answers niy expectations 
fully, and being on one of tlie public 
roads iii the vicinity’, it is w’cll attended 
by’ patients; indeed I have more now 
tian cvci I had before. All the mem¬ 
bers of the Mis.sion now live at this 
place. Messrs. Medhurst and Milne 
occiqiy the mission house at present, but 
Mr. Milne is building a bouse for him¬ 
self on the grouTid. The printing 
oflices are at the back of the house j my 
own dwelling is on an adjoining piece of 
groinj^l, and the lIos])itnl is contiguous 
to my house, 'fhe new Ohiiiosc Chapel 
is in the centre of the city*, but morning 
prayer in Cliinesc is carried on every 
morning, at eight o’clock, in tlio hall of 
the Hospital, wlipn all the servants and 
workmen on the premises, as well as the 
iu-patients, attend. Jklr. Medhurst 
preaches three times a-wock in the 
Hospital to the out-patients, whosft 
numbers generally amount to from 150 
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to liob persons. Du TuosUiiy ami Fri¬ 
day evenings there is sor\-icc in the 
nlinese Chapel in the city, which is 
usually well tilled. On the SahhalU 
flicre are likewise tviip services held here, 
DUO at nine a.m.; the second at two 
p.in.: the nttendanec is from aOO to 400 
persons; and in the evening he preaches 
ill the hall of tlie Ilos)>ilul to a very 
large congregation of neighbours, i^lla- 
gers, iLc. On AVcdnosdiiy, ^\llenc^cr 
■\>e euii manage, we go out in onv 
boat to some of the large towns and 
villages, within a ein 'e of from twenty 
or thirty miles, for the purpose of dis¬ 
tributing food, and when possihle 
gnthi‘nug i\ Cfmgvegatioii, to whom Air. 
\rcdlinv«^t preaches. AVe sometimes 

olitrtin two or three ditteretit. places in 

the same town. Those jonvnics arc 
rather laborious, hut we arc tlius enabled 
to make llu* doelrincs of the gosjiel 
extensivelv known, and east abroad the 
good seed o\cr thcconiUry. Our hooks 
liiid llieir w’a}'- into the luHids of thou- 
samls of willing rcadci>, and w'O trn.'-t 
that the doctrines they contain may, hy 
liie grace of Cod, inipres'^ the mimls of 
the peojtlc, and lead to Ini^t in Chiist, 
as tluMp onl,> (Vieiid and Sjivionr. Wes 
have (he- irieans of knowing (hat the 
IhmjKs thus dislvihiitcd are carried far 
and wide, lor sovcrnl jtersons have come 
t(; us from distant places, as Kanking, 
Voung-ebow, *.'v.e , saying that the) h.nc 
seen our hooks, ami wish to hear more 
of the principles of our religion. , 
"Wo are now attcin)jting the cstaldi’sh- 
iTieut of an ont-station al alargobown, 
about eighteen miles from Shanghai’, 
called Wautreang, wdiero vvi’ in tend going 
as often as possible. A large school¬ 
room has been obtained suitable for our 
purpose, and uc tliias Jiopc to instruct the 
lowest peoi)lo by degrees. Tlkliorto v^e 
have used a temple yard for our place of 
meeting, and the stone steps of a shrine 
for a pulpit. The last time Air. Med- 
luimt preached here, lie Imd a good 
audience, as he almost invariably has. 
He sjicuks the language most beautifully, 
and iinilo enraptures his hcariTs, who 
are much surprised at the fluency and 
accuracy with which he spcak.s. *TIicy 
seem to hang on his lips, and listen tlie 
whole time he addresses them with 
fixed attention. Indeed the decorum 
and propriety of our heathen audience 
could not he surpapSedJ if even cquallcJ, 
in a Christian land. The town where 
this experiment is being made is pecu¬ 
liarly favourable for our labours. It is a 
place of extensive and quiet trade, where 


much cotton cloth is made, and many 
persons doing Easiness at other places 
liavc their family houses there. A large 
jiroportion of good families live in the 
place, and give the town a res]>efftablc 
appeavaiiec and cliarnetcr. It docs not 
exhibit so much stir and hustle as here 
in Shangliac, where every one scorns 
active and occupied with basiucss. 

We have no ap])rchension of being 
troubled in our operiitiouh hy the ofU- 
cers of the go\eminent, who view our 
jivocccdings without concern, seeming 
to regard them as a mntlcr of course, 
which tlicy either do not wish, or have 
not the power to control. Thus far w'e 
have met vvitJi no molestation, although 
tlie Chinese Clinix-l in titis city, is &o 
as almost to invito tlicir notice. 

ll is in the very centre of the poiuilatiou 
at tlie back of the largest temple, the 
grounds of v\hich are used for tea g.‘ir- 
dens, mid idaccs of amusement for the. 
peojde, and all strangers who come 
iullicr from other parts of the country, 
go tlicre to sec their friends, and aninsc 
themsclve.s. Tlie chapel being at hand, 
is well know'll, and whenever it is ascer- 
i.iliied tliat tlicrc is preaching, large 
iiumhcrs eoine in. The huilding is of 
large si/c, capable of containing 500 
persons; and wlieii we coirimeiiceil its 
civeliim, we. weif. not without fear of 
being interfered with, hut we wens mis¬ 
taken. Since the iluipel w’as opened, 
a new magistrate has been appointed, 
and he can hardly do any thing contrary 
to the. allowed acts of his predecessor, 
nor hfis he taken mn^ iiotiei^ of our work. 
This toleration is the efleet of the*edicts 
lately issued, and of which you have 
heard. On their jmbUeation we 'nime- 
dialcly began the chapel, (vvhich, hy the 
way, is in <lehl X50(^) dctcriiiincd that 
as far us we were oonecvueil t.lio edicts 
should not be a dead letter, hut that wa 
should take advantage to the utmost of 
the license thus given us. Were it not 
for the explicit declaration of toleration, 
it is doubtful whether wc should have 
been permitted to erect a ch.apcl. The 
more vve can draw upon the Chinc.se the 
better, so that it he done with prudence. 
Every step in advance facilitates our 
farther progress. By getting good pre¬ 
cedents, and feeling our ground well, 
wc can advance further and further, only 
carefully avoiding what w’ould creuto 
distiirljaiices, or unneecssarily attract tlie 
attention of the ofliciaks. When we 
first caioc here wc did not expect so 
much liberty* AVc quite unticipated 
being controlled and interfered with, but 
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riot.}iiiig of the kind lias hap]>cnc(1, and 
we now cim go on with aiore confidence. 

The missionaries in China are now 
engaged in revising the New Testament, 
and gVeat progrc&s has been made in the 
work. All the delegates from the several 
stations are to meet here next summer 
for the purpose of final decision and cor¬ 
rection, after which an edition will be 
printed. This is a most important work, 
and needs every eflbvt for its full rtccom- 
plishment. Dr. Morrison’s version w.is 
a great work; ami for the time wlicn it 
was done, sho\vc<l Jiis ]»owcr; but it is 
very imperfect, and .so far from what it 
ought to ho that we cannot use it. 'Hjis 
the Bible Society u’ofihl not for a loner 

time i\ckiiowle(l}'e; but siieh is the fact. 

Surely we who Imveto employ tlio book 
ought to he the best judges of Its utility. 
■\Vithout detracting from the Dr.’s praise, 
wlioM* memory will ev^cr lie venerated for 
his oxtraordiuary labtnirs, ft.till tlic in¬ 
struction of tlie people is of far greater 
importance. Mr. JMcdhiirst. as you per- 
liaps know, made a new version of the 
New 'rcstainent, wliich the Bililc Suciely 
would not accept; hut its covrcctucss is 
shown by the fact, that all the inlssiou- 
uvics to the Chinese Iiave uso<l it exclu¬ 
sively'. The Ainoricaii Bible Society 
adopted it and inivc priiilcd largo edititjus 
which luivc hitherto oupplied us. llis 
version is the basis of the new version; 
and 1 trust that ^Ir. Alcdiairst will soon 
see the work to w'hieh he has gi\cuso 
much time and attention, satisfactorily 
advanced. The Bible Society has now 
come forw’ard and >upports the work 
heartily. Mr. Medluirst deserves all the 
aid that can be given, for Jiis knowledge 
of the language is so great tluit it ought 
to be employed to the fullest extent, an<l 
his ]>ower.s <iuglit to lie a])preciateil ere 
it is too late. I doubt not when our 
brethren meet licrc for the final rcN ision, 
that such a version will he )woduced as 
will merit the confidence of all. We 
look forward with much plcabure to the 
time W’hcn the Now Testament at least 
will he put ill such a form as shall be 
umlerstood by the people. Great atten¬ 
tion has boon given by' several to this 
work, ami there is no doubt it will be 
greatly iinproveil We have written 
home for a cydindcr press and n now set 
of Chinese types, to print a new edition 
as soon as the work can be put to ]ircss. 
This will produce copies at a much 
cheaper rate than any other mode— 
cheaper by far than the native mode of 
priiitingi on account of the rapidity with 
W'hieh large numbers can'be thrown off 


The Old Testament is to be proceeded 
with as soon as the New is completed. 

I have thus endeavoured to give yon 
some account ofwhat we arc doing. May 
the Lord crown our labours with his 
blessing, and give us abundant success, 
that wo may not only sow the seed, but 
be favoured with seeing the fruit thereof 
in tlic <‘onvei'sion of souls to Christ. 

The Church Missionary Society has an 
agent here, Mr. M‘Clutchie, who has just 
began to ]n'oach, and lias an increasing 
congregation at bis own honao. lie will 
no doubt be joined by others presently. 
The American Episcopal Church lias also 
a mission hoi'c, under the charge of Dl\ 
B<kmic, si bi.shop of tliat comiiiuniou* llo 

had tbrcc colleagues, but one, Mr. 
Graham, returned home very soon after 
his arrival. Another is going home this 
wc(dv on account of illness, and Is not 
likely' to roturii, so that th<^ only one wdio 
remains is Mr. Lyle. There an? two 
single ladies connected with the mission 
who have charge of a boys* school, which 
is remarkably well managed. The boys 
have made great progress Avhile under 
the care of Miss Jones ami Miss Morse, 
the ladies in <jue&thm. Dr. Booiui has 
just begun to jnvacli in Chinese, ami has 
a good coiigi'cgatioTi. 

Such are the difierent missions in oper¬ 
ation, so far ns Shanghae is concerned. 
To your other impiivics my answers must 
be brief, only premising, that you will 
find Hiueh interesting and correct infov- 
matJou about the Cliinose mission in the 
life of the llev, Samuel Dyer, published 
by Mt, Davis. It is an excellent work— 
\yell written—the best memoir I have 
seen for some time. 

With regard to my intercourse, medi¬ 
cally, with the people, it may be enough 
to say, that they come to me iu laigc 
numbers,, and have much cjonfidenco in 
our mode of treatment, especially for 
discuses of the eye, the treatment of 
ague, .aiul surgical cases generally. "Whcii 
tliey make tip their minds to an opera¬ 
tion, they, us it tverc, give themselves up 
to mo, and allows me to do what I please 
with them. The injurious effects of dissi¬ 
pation and immorality .are felt to a largo 
extofit amongst the people, especially by 
the sons of rich families. 'J'hcsc arc 
allow'cd inueh liberty, and having leisure 
and money they abuse them and tlieir 
own health at the same time. Early 
marriage, howoVer,' is the general rule 
in this country, and prevents many evils 
which w'ouhl otherwise exist; for as to 
moral restraint, that is very little exer¬ 
cised. Each follows his own inclination 
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nuher ihiin what he knows to be right. 
Julanticule does not exist to any extent 
lieiv. That vice has been mneh exagger¬ 
ated. It does prevail in certain districts, 
as Fokkicn, l*ekin, nij,d other places, but 
it is by no means a general vice through 
the land. 

The patients who come to the hospital 
come for incdicnl aid, though they hear 
the gospel us well. Of tJiosc who coinj to 
tile "chapel and our other rcligiotis exer¬ 
cises, though many niay be iiilliicnced by 
curii)sity alone, yet some we think come 
to hear'the doctrines of our religion, and 
arc impressed by what they hear. A 
few desire further instruction, and give 

hO{)C of Knowing !>uincthin^ of the triilli, 

:md jis these indications sprc.ad, the fruit 
of our labour we trust will become 
ajiparciiT.. The jiricsts iiave not niucli 
iiitliicnco over the pL'ojilc. They arc 
not much rcgardeil, nor liavc they gi\cn 
U'^ anv trouble tlnis far. AVe arc in- 

w 

clinod to think that thev Jiave not a 

•/ 

good standing, and tliat tliwr power is 
not great. T'liey are in general an 
ignorant and debased set bf men. 

Tl'.ero docs not appear any thing in 
the arrangcinonts or habits <»f the peo])lc 
presenting any formidable hinderance to 
the gosi»cl. 'riicrc is no caste hero as 
in Iiulia. Tliev are careless aliout iheir 
idolatry, and respect their idols a-s little 
as tliey do their jiriestH. Thc> are, 
however, veiy sujievstitions .about spirits, 
clumjis, tiv’C., arul helhne iu demoniacal 
intlucnces. The worship of their ances¬ 
tors is perhaps the greatest obstacle lo 
the reception of Clirisiianity, *The 
feeling which ]>revail.s from tliis source 
is veiy diilicult to overcome. ludeeil, 
the worshij) of deceased persons is the 
essential worshij) or religion of the 
ChineftU, Into this they enter with 
zeal, but little else is carcM tfor. 
Christian could he an ofliccr of Govern¬ 
ment, for they must all go and “ bow 
in the temple of Kiminon,” At stated 
times they must go to the tciniilos both 
to worship the idols and to adore the 
emperor. Tliis is ati indispensable jjart 
of their ofhec, and I believe that of late 
years even tlie Itoman Catholics have 
no Government oflicers amongst Aheir 
adherents. 

Yours very truly, 

WilliA ai Lockhaut. 

ii. —lUxtractfiom an ftrftV/c in ihe “ Crii- 
nesis REvOHTToHJr,” dated Canxon, 
September^ 1840, 

i'uoH Shanghac there are recent 
reports, wliicli indicate tlmt, to the 


foreign residents there, the prospects arc 
nattering. In s# commercial point of 
view, flic expectations of the most san¬ 
guine are likely to bo realized. If 
China can bo preserved from fofcign 
and civil wars, the foreign commerce of 
Shanghac may bo, by dogi'ccs, incrensed 
many many fold, it being, on account of 
its position, the point from whenco 
siipi»lics will be can-icil to the central, 
northern, and western parts of the empire. 
From all that we cun learn, the resi- 
dcuccs and the facilities of inlercourso 
are every thing that foreigners can 
wish. The people make those ulio 
come from ufur ’welcome, and their 
bc.uiii^ to■^^ aijid them is mild ;\iid ]>» .icc- 

■iiblc. Dr. Loekluirt’a assiduous lulioiivs 
as a medical practitioner ha\o, in addi¬ 
tion to the direct good of healing great 
mulliludcs, done iinudi to ])vej)are the 
W'ay lor the. ]>rea<‘hing of the gospel, A 
coiTe:si)ou<lent, nmler date of Septcnil)or 
4tli, writes,—‘‘Dr. Medhnrst’s new 
ehjipcl has hc,en open two Sabbaths; 
attendance about 300. I hope to have 
one n]»eu in ilireeor fourweeks tli.at will 
accommodate about the same number. 

3.— Kxli'ttrl from a Lti'Her from .Mn. 

Alexanoeu Stkoxacii, dated Amov, 
Jammrtf, IS 17. 

On the 1st ol» Al‘iy, IS4G, w'c left 
SingajKUT, and went ou hoaril a Domhay 
ship, the “ Cliarlolle,” which brought 
us after a live week’s voyage to llong- 
ICong. There we went to reside at the 
New jMission House, along with our 
esteemed brother, the Kcv. Win, 
Ginesi)ie. , 

Uy and by Afr. and ATrs. Young, win* 
liavo been cmployc<l iu the Alis.'^mn at 
Amoy in connection with our Society, 
came here also; they were obliged to 
leave tlieir station on account of Airs, 
■young’s delicate state of health, and are 
now on their way to England. 

We remained at Ilong-Kong till our 
brethren, Alcssrs. IdUne and Clcland, 
came out; all the while f had been 
supj)lying tlic ))ulpit of the Union 
Chapel, attending to the 'I'ype Foundry 
work, &e. 

On the 12tli of Se])tcmbcr we left 
IIong-Kong, and after live d.iys sail we 
arrive<l at Araoy. My (^wn brother and 
,'dl the other missionary brethren came 
on board to welcome us, and here we 
arc still, very hajipy indeed, in labouring 
along with such aimablc and loving 
christiiin friends as are itssociuted to¬ 
gether. , 

There arc four elmpcls for Chinese 
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Fireside. 


JcTLy. 


service, nt which thcmissinnaricjiioflioiato. 
My brother preaches (Krcry Lord’s day 
in two of them, and 1 in the othGr two, 
the other services being conducted by 
Afr. d^ohlman and JDr. Gumming. 

In our own Itouse there is a service 
attended by Chinese fcmnles every 
Tuesday afternoon; and i^very day iiiy 
brother and I attend, tlic one in the 
morning and the other in the aftemoon, 
at our own chapel, to discourse with the 
Chinamen who come /locking in, on the 
great salvation providiMl /or all by TIitn 
who so loved the world, 'J’hc Chinese 
here are a very IViendly and easy 

accessible (‘Iflvi of people, and nfonorally 

listen with .sonioulnit of ‘seriousness to 
our message, to the. glorious tliomc.s 


on which we delight to discourse of to 
them. We know' that many Of them 
are now acquainted with the truths by 
which all who believe arc saved; and it 
is our fervent prayer and hope, that the 
mighty Spirit of God may graciousl}'^ 
crowui oiir labours with Ins blessing, 
ira]>arting to many life for cvc.rniorc. 
Wt* like, tlie climate ol this jilacc very 
well, and tnist Ave shall coiitiiine to 
cnjhy good health here. Already, by 
the cold w’cathcr, our cheeks have 
as.sninGd :i ruddy hue, and Mrs. S. is 
miioli Btrongev than she was. She and 
my Ristor are the only K\itopcjin females 

on tliG island, willi tlic exception of tbe 
ConsuVs wife. 




A CiiEnaruL 11 kart.--I once heard 
a younghuly say to an individual, “your 
conntenatice to me is like tlic shining 
sun, for it adways ghuhhnis me with a 
cliocvful look.” A nujrry or cheerful 
countenance w'as one ol those things 
which JiTciny Taylor said liis enemies 
undi)ei>ecnU>rs coiildnot take away from 
liiin. Tdi<.r(» are soino persons wdio 
spend their lives in fliis w'orld as they 
would spend their lime if siml up hi a 
dungeon. lOvery thing is made gloomy 
and forbidding. 'I’licy go mourning 
from day to day, that they liavc so little, 
and arc ctmslautlv anxious lest what 

ft 

little they have should escape out of 
their'“hands, d’liey look always upon 
tlie dark side, and v'au never enjoy the 
gooil tliat is present for the evil tJiat i> 
to come. This is not religious, Keli- 
giou makes the heart cheerful, and when 
its large, and heuovolent principles are 
exercised, men will lie ha]>py in spite of 
themselves. T'he industrious bee does 
not stoj> to lament tluit tbere arc so 
many jiojsouous /lowers and tliorny 
branches in lies road, hut buzzes ou, 
selecting the honey w here he, can find 
it, and passing quietly by the pkacos 
where it is not. 'riierc is enough in this 
world to complain about and iind fault 
wdth, if men have the disposition. We 
often travel ou u hard and uneven road, 
hut Writli a cheerful sj)irit aud a heart to 
jiraisc God for hi.s menu'es, we may w'alk 
therein with gve.nt eoinfovt, and come to 
the end of our journey in peace. 


A CiiiLii’s ruAviin.—A drunkard wli(» 
liiid run through his j)ro 2 )C‘rfy, relmued 
one niglit to Ids unfurnished home, lie 
cuteve<l its cmj)ty halb -angiiish was 
gnawing at hi> heart-strings,and language 
is imulequatc to CNjac'-s ids agony as lie 
entered Ids wife's .ij>.u*luu‘nt, aud lliere 
beheld the victims of his iqqietite, Ids 
lovely wife .and darlinj; rldld. AIoi’oso 
and sullen, he seated himself without a 
wor<l; he could not .^peak, he could not 
look upon them. 'The mother said to the 
little iuigel by her side, “ Como, my child, 
time to go to bed;” and that little 
hahe, as was her wont, knell by her 
mother’s hi]>, and gazing wistfully into 
the face, of her siifVcriiig parent, like a 
]jieccofchiselcdstatnary, slowly repeated 
her nightly orison; and wlicn slie had 
/inibhed, the child (^but four years of 
ago,) said to her mother,—“Dear inn, 
!.iny I not oiler up one more prayer?” 
“Yes, yes, my sweet pet, pi*ay.” And 
she lifted up her tiny hands, closed her 
eyes, and prayed—“OGod! sjiare, oh! 
spare my dear j>a])a I ” That prayer w’as 
w'afted with electric rapidity to the throne 
of God. It w'^as heard ou high—it was 
heard on cartli. The responsive “Amen!” 
huv-i; from that father’s lips, and his 
heart of stone became a heart of flesh. 
AVife aud cliild w'crc both clasped to his 
bosom, and in penitence he said, “My 
child, you have saved your father from 
the grave of a drunkard. 1*11 sign the 
]»ledgp.” 
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AX ATTEMPT AT A POPULAR EXPOSITION OF ROMANS 

VIII. 1!)—‘2:1. 

“For tlio ciirncst expectation of the creature waiteth for the nianifcPtation of the 
bons of God. For the creature wiis made subject to vanity, not willinj^ly, but 
by reason of him who Iwth subjected the same in liope; because the creature 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of covriijitiou into the glorious 
liberty of the chihlrcn*of God. For aac know that the whole creation groancth 
and trnvailcth in pain together until now: and not only they, but ourselves also, 
which have the tivst-iruits of the Sjnrit, even Ave ourselves groan Avithin 
ourselves, Availing for the adoption, to Avit, the redemption of our body.” 

Tm^ passage ]>cfore us is one of confessed difficulty, and, as such, has 
been ovcrloatlcd Avith eoTumciitary, criticism, aitd conjecture. To 
cnanierate the variety of itUerprotaiions Avliicli have been put upon those 
verses Avould oxlianst patience and tend to no i)rofitablo result. G.'lie chief 
conflicting principle in the leading cxj)nsitions of this passage lies in the 
different moaning whicli tiny ^'ospeetivcly attach to the word—for it is 
one and the same tonn—rendered by mir translators, creature and creation. 
JiCt us in the first place, tljcn, try to get at tlie meaning of this Vord, 
wliicli may prove our master-key to the entire passage. 

Some understand the word creation, or creature to moan here, the whole 
liumaii race—mankind aj. large. And it is used in tins specific sense 
in the fidlowing passages:—Mark*xvi. 15; “Go, preach the gospel to 
every creature’^—that is, to CA'^cry rational crcatm'c—to all men. Col. 
i. 2;]; “ Which (gospel) has been pvcacbcd among all nations," or, “ to 
every creature,”—every rational being,*—every man—“under heaven.” 
The same use of the word occui’sin 1 Peter ii, l?l. If, however, it is not 
uniformly used with this meaning by the New Testament writers—as we 
shall presently discover to be the case—wo can only, at present, conclude 
that it is possible it may bear ^llc same meaning in the passage before us 
that it docs in those three just quoted. Our next step, therefore, will be 
to inquire whether, by so translating the term here, wo can deduce a 
consistent and satisfactory meaning from the passage,—a doctrine, or a 
statement of fact, harmony with other parts of the word of God. But 
here wo encounter a startling ohjcction in the very outset of our examina¬ 
tion; for it immediately occurs to "any one iu the least acquainted 
with the doctrines of scripture, and the statements^of the apostle liimself^ 
New Seuies. —Vol. VIT. r 
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whoae words wc arc <v?nsidcriiig, to aak here, with what sense of propriety 
and consistency can it be assorted that the whole race of mankind wait 
with “ earnest expectation for the manifestation of the sons of God?” 
Doc^ not the uniform tenor of s<!ripturo represent that manifestation,” 
or fulfilment of the hopes and consummation of the blessedness of the 
righteous, as an object, not of indiifercncc merely, but of aversion and 
dread to those who may not hope to partake in the consummated felicity 
of the sons of God? With what consistency can the apostle declare that 
in the day of this ‘‘manifestation,” the whole human race are to be 
“delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty (»f the 
children of God,” when he has already told us, in tliis same epistle, that 
the day of glory, honour, and immortality “to tlie sons of God,” will he 
the day of “indignation and wi'Jith, trihulation and anguish,” to every 
soul of tnan that doeth evll?^* TTow it ho afRrniod of manlcind, 

universally, that tlicy were “brought into subjection not willingly?” Is 
not tins latter declaration, indeed, fatal to the application of the term to 
liuman beings at all ? Of no mere man since the Fall can it bo affirmed 
that ho has not willingly brought himself into subjection,—that he has not 
voluntarily done what has exposed him to sorrow and suffering and 
degradation. Moreover, what are wc to make, of this intei*i>rctation in 
connection with the declaration that “the creature was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, hut by reason of him,” or, “by means of him who 
liath subjected it," If wc understand the agent to be man himself, does 
not this sound very like a contradiction in tennsV Mankind were made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by means of mankind! 

Putting aside this interpretation as untenable, let us try wlint can ho 
made of the term in some other sense. The word occurs in 2 Cov. v. 17; 
“If any one bo in Christ, (lie is) a new creature,** or, “(there is) a new 
creation.” Again, in Gal. vi. Ifi; “In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
nor uucircumcision avails any thing, bpt a new creatm'c,” or, “ a new 
creation,”—that is, a new act of creating by the Htely Spirit, On the 
authority of the usage of the term in these passages, and also of the verb- 
form of the word in such cxprcHsio)is as—“created in Glirist,”* “created 
after God,”f some critics interpret the word, in the j»aBsagc before us, 
as signifying Christians,—the body of the regenerated,—the church of 
CJirist. But this interpretation is not warranted by the actual form of 
the apostle's language : for hero the tc:frm stancls singly and alone, whereas, 
in the passages just quoted, the peculiar meaning is determined and clearly 
indicated by means of some adjunct term or expression, such as the 
adjective “new,” ortho phrases, “in Christ,” “after God.” Again, in 
this interpretation, what becomes of the distinction which evidently is 
meant to bo kept up throughout the whole passage betwixt this something 
—this “creature," this “creation,” and “^tho sous of God,” or, “we who 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit,”—that is, the Spirit as the first-fruits 
or pledge of our hopes ? 

There is another use of the term now under examination among New 
Testament writers, who somotimos employ it to demote the material 
creation in general,—the created iinivoi'sc,—the system of nature, as it is 
called. Thus, Mark xiii. 19,—“ For in those days shall be affliction such 


* Kph. ii. UK 
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as was not from tlio beginning of the creation wlm-h Cod created until 
tlnV tiino/' See also chap. x. 0. Again, Rom. i. 25: “Who changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and w'orsliippod and .sewed the creature jnore 
than the Creator.” And chap. viii. 39: “ Nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall bo able to separate us from tho love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Col. i. 15; “Who is tho imago of the 
invisible God, tho lirst-born of every creatuie/’—-tliat is, the prince and 
lord of all creation—the head ofrthc entire system of created things—as 
is plain from the apostle's own exegesis on tlio word: “ For by Him were 
all things created, that arc in heaven, and tliat arc in earth,” &e. llcb. 
iv. 13: “Neither is ilicro any creature that is not manifest in his sight; 
but all things arc nalcod and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
Iiavo to do.” Hcyp iii. 4: “ These things saith the i\jucn, the faithful and 
true witness, the begiuuing of llie creation of God,”—that is, the Lord of 
the universe. bVom those passages it is abundantly evident that we arc 
entitled to intciiirct tho tenn, as occurring in the verses now under 


examination, in tlio sense of tho creation in gcmcral—the works of 
nature, as the phrase sometimes is—provided this interpretation can be 
reconciled with the rest of the apostle’s argument in this chapter, and a 
consistent meaning wroi/ght out from, the passage, by using the term in 
this specific sense. Ijr;t us then jjroccod, with this meaning attached to 
the word creation, to investigate the statement of the apostle. 

The general theme, of which these verses contain an expansion and 
illustration, seems to bo armouncod in tho preceding, the 18tli verse; 
“ For E reckon that tho suffeniigs of this pvcstsnt lime are not Avortliy to 
be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in.us,” Or, “ More¬ 


over, 1 count not the sufferings of the px*esont time as worthy of comparison 
with tho glory which is to bo revealed to us.” The subject, thou, is the 
future glory which is to be revealed to and enjoyed by believers, and the 
sup])ovt under present alllietion U? l)e deinvcd from its anticipation. 

Verso 19. “ Fortlft earnest eiipectation of the creation” (wo shall employ 
this term througliout the passage, instead of shifting from the use of 
creature to creation, or the reverse,) “ walteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God.” The word here translated “earnest expectation,” 
signifies that eiiiotion (»f intense desire and fond anticipation which is 
accompanied by a raising'oLthe hcjid and vStretchiug of the neck towards 
sometliiijg approaching us. Wo have thus a personification of creation, 
or natui'c, in these words. Creation is represented as a conscious 
animated being, in an attitude of cxjjcctancy, stretching the neck, and 
gazing forwax'd with intense earnestness and passionate expectation to 
the approach of some highly desired object. The personification is 
doubtless a bold one, but not more so than those which occur in the 
prophetical writings of tho Old Testament,* and it is quite in Paul's 
manner, who has personified the law, and sin, and death with equal 
boldness. The object thus earnestly looked out for by creation is “ the 
manifestation of tho sons of God,”—literally, “ the apocalypse,”—“ the 
revelation of tho sons.of God;” that is, the time when tho people of God 
shall attain the consummation of their salvation,—the fullness of their 


blossodnesa and glory; the period of man s entire and final restoration 


^ Isaiah Iv. 12; I’salius xcviii.; £zck. xxxt. I.'). 
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to holiness and happiness; when God’s moral image being fully restored 
to him, yea, iinpressod in dooper and inoflaoeahlc linoaiiients ni)on him, 
ho Sihall be manifested or set forth to an admiring universe a “ son of 
God,” in a manner worthy of so high a title. 

In the 20th and 21st verses, the apostle proceeds to show how it is 
that the creation takes so deej) an interest in this manifestation,—longs 
so earnestly for the arrival of the period fixed by God for this ]>ur|)osc. 
The reason is twofold: 1st, Creation hafi been subjected to vanity,—to 
Hometbing winch greatly distresses it, and from which it longs to be 
delivered; and 2dly, It has the hope of such dcUveruncc in connection 
with the manifestation already spoken of. 

The tonn hero rondored Is of wide signifiGation In scripture 

language. It slguilie,s sometlung frail and dying, or soinctln'ng sinful, 
or Ronicthirig useless aiid illusory. It seems well enough rendered here 
by our translators. It is the same word by which the Septuagint 
translators have rendered the ITobrew tern in Job vii. 3, “Though a 
servant earnestly dosiroth the shadow, and a hireling cxpeetctli a reward 
of his work, yet I am made to possess montlus of vanity;” and in ]^«alln 
xxxix. 5, “ Every man at his best state is altogctliov vanity.” Creation 
has liccn subjeetcil to this vanity, that is, has been perverted, turned 
aside, in many things from its original constitution and purpose, and so 
rendered useless, vain, incapable of good; and that not willingly or 
voluntarily, or from its original and innate tendencies: for when God 
bad ilnislicd tlie creation of all things, lie “ liclield every thing which he 
had made,” and jironounced tlicni “very good,” Every thing was 
perfect in its own nature, and exactly fitted for its own uses, occupied 
its own place, and performed its own functions in the universal frame of 
things; there was nothing useless, and nothing jarring; all formed one 
haiaiionious whole,—a system in whi(*li every part was perfect, and the 
union of the whole constituted pcifocfcion,—the full realization of the 
Creator’s beneficent idea. But man sinued, and liftining placed cvci'y 
tiling that was sulijcct to or dependent upon him in any fonn under the 
power and dominion of sin; he turned the creatures of God to liis own 
sinful puqioses; he made them minister to his own sinful inclinations; 
he perverted tlieiu from their original design and tendencies, and so they 
became subjected to vanity. The personification previously ado])tod by 
the apostle enables him to ascribe Volition to inanimate and natural 
objects, and thus to describe creation, or nature, suffering constraint of 
will, an unwilling perversion, in being made subject to vanity. It has been 
reluctantly forced into its 2 >resont jiosition, as one forced by a suj>criov 
j>ower to do what he is disinclined to; and it only waits for the removal 
of this constraining force to resume its natural attitude, its native ten¬ 
dencies to what is good and perfect according to its kind. 

Wo have some difficulty with the clause, “ By reason,” or “ on account 
of him who hath subjected,” or “ put it in subjection, in hope.” An 
eminent living hiblical critic and theologian* understands the person here 
spoken of to be the first Adam, whose “ sin and apostacy was the 
occasion and means of this subjection.” And this certainly ajipears at 
first sight the most obvious and simjde construction of the words. 


' l)i*. Wnrdlnw. 
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Another ouilnont living critic* seems to feel no hesitation in understanding 
the reference to bo to God himself, the Cueator, b^ whoso sovereign will, 
and by the aiTaiigeuiont of whose providciici*, creation was placed in this 
subjection to vanity. While there are other commentators agai» who 
consider Satan, the originiil seducer of man, and introducer of vanity 
into the creation, to be here meant. A good dtsal might be said fur (‘aeli 
of these interpretations; and there is really nothing in the original Avords 
tliemhclves or in the context A^hich dctonnincs the p(jiiit Avith any thing 
like absolute covtaiiity,—although our loaning is toAvards the first of tliosc 
three intorprotations. The leading argument of tl»c a])ostlc, lioAvcvor, is 
bvouglit out upon the theory of any of llicso interpretations, his object 
being to represoiu creation as made subject to vanity, not by something 
always inlliweilt in ilMfy but by a force CicrLcd over it by a foreign agent, 

and for deliverance from Avhioh it earnestly looks; ^'-nd it is evidently not 
tlie agent himself that the apostle is seeking to describe, but tlio fact 
that creation has ))cen subjected to vanity, and is perverted in its 
]>roportics and puiposes. Tliis agon-'^y Avas something external to creation, 
which had no imialc or spontaneous teudoney to vanity, and as such it 
is hero reprosen ted. 

Some, amongst Avlioni appear to l)e onr tran.-latoi*s, connect the phrase 
liopo” Avitli file iijinu'diately preceding phrase ‘Miim avIio liath 
subjected,” as if the kind aiul degree of subjection exeiA.dsed over creation 
was not unaccompanied, in the mind of the subjecting agent, with a 
feeling of liopo or of ap]>ro1iension of the final restoration of creation to its 
oi’iginal and native perfection. Others, and, as avo tliiuk, more correctly,- 
conuc(;t the expression “in hope” with what folloAA’s; and read thus,— 
“ In hope that” (the ordinary moaning of the paj^tiele hero rendorctl 
because^ “ the creature itself alst» shall be <lolivcro<J.” If this I'oading be 
:uh)ptc(i, it may be better to }>Uieo the 20th verse within parenthesis, so 
as to bring the 10th and 21st verses into connection, tlins,--” For tlio 
(iiirnost expectation of the cvcabirc Avaiteth for the manifestation of tho 
.S(ms of (Sod; in Inpo that tho*creature itself also shall be delivered from 
the bomlago of corrn|)lion into the glorious liberty of the clnldrcn of <Jod.” 
It is scarcely necessary, hoAvever, to obseiwe that the signification of tho 
passage, under the view avo are taking of it, is little affected by the 
pntposod transposition and jjunctuation. 

Vei’so 21. Tho hope theft of creation is, that “ it also sliall bo delivered 
from the bondage of corruption Into the gloriou>s liberty of tljc children 
of God,” or “into the liberty of the glory of the sons of Ood.” The 
“ bondage of conniption,” in this verse, is evidently the same thing, 
or state of things, as tho “ vanity” spoken of in tho preceding verse; and 
(ho hope of creation is, that it shall cease to exhibit any signs of vanity-— 
any perversion from its original adajjtation to good and wise purposes, 
under tho agency of an cxtci’ftal and coercive poAver, when tho time of 
“the manifestation of the sons of God” shall arrive; that it shall then 
enjoy as perfect and complete oxcmi»tion, according to its nature, from 
the influence of sin, or any vanity, as the beatified sons of God themselves. 

Verso 22- “ Fo» avo know that the whole creation groanctli aud travailclh 
in pain together until now.” Hero the apostle appeals to tho universal 
traces of sorrow and flcsolation and perversion which iippoar througliout 

* Frofessor Stuart of Andoveit 
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oiir world; and, in bold figure, roprosontH Nature as sighing and groaning 
throughout all her rcgtons, undor the itiiolcrablo burden and stinging smart 
of the sufferings to which she has been thus sul)j(ictcd. Mr. Stuart, 
who 'endeavours to confine the meaning of the tenn creatmi, in this 
passage, to mankind in general, puts this question: “Suppose, now, 
that the natural world is hero represented as sighing and sorrowing, from 
the beginning of the world down to the time then present, and this because 
it waited for its renovation, which will take place only at the end of the 
world, or after the general resurrection,—was this a thing So familiar to 
all, that the apostle could appeal to it by saying ‘wo know?'’' Now it 
really does not seem at all difficult to extricate ourselves from the supposed 
(Ulomma of this question. We have understood tllC iipOStlC fill alUllg tO 
bo personifying creation—and wo arc at no loss to lunlerstaud what ho 
moans in this verse by the groans of creation. Jiy tlic same figure of 
speech umier which he had already ascribed volition to creation, he now 
endows it with sensation, and describes it as sighing and in agony. And wo 
should think it a snfiicicntly plain and obvious truth, in the apprehension of 
those to whom the aj)ostlo was addressing himself, that creation is 
perverted and is languishing under the cfl'ects of man's sin—a tnith i^uito 
as easily iipprehende<l by and manifest to them gs that the entire human 
race arc groaning and suffering together, under any such sense of perver¬ 
sion and misdirection at least as that of winch ''the apostle has been 
speaking. Sighing and gvoauing arc the cxjircssious of grief and indig¬ 
nant emotion, and fitly lliereforc attributed, iii the personification, to a 
creature iuvtduutavily alienated from its God, and lunging to rcliun to 
its alloglancc. As to the knowledge or anticipation of sucli return, that 
is the docU'iiie which the apostle is illustrating. Ilia assertion in this 
verse is not that creation sighs for “ the liberty of the glory of the sons 
of God,” but simply that it docs sigh and that it docs suffer, and that in 
all this we behold a state of groat vanity or pervei*sion from original 
tendencies in God's creation. It is as if ho would say the thing is 
manifest, its evidences are before us and admitted—there is no denying 
the fj^ct that creation has suffered and* is sufi’ering deeply from man’s 
rcl)cUi(»n and apostacy. lint how the olycctov gets over all this upon his 
interpretation of the term creature, wo see not. Tiiat he should conceive 
of the apostle representing it as a familiar truth, that all men, without 
distinction, sigh and groan for the rovelatioil of the sons of God—the 
time of universal judgment and of the restitution of all things, when 
God “ shall render to every man according to his works”—is not a little 
surprising to ua. 

Verse 23 . “ And not only they”—or better, “ And not only it, (creation,) 
but ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we our¬ 
selves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the rodom}>iion of 
oiu' body.” There seems little difficulty ill ai»pveliending “ the fir.st-fruits 
of the Sjiirit,” here to mean that “caracst of the Spirit” which bolievera 
arc represented as receiving: Ephes. i. 14, “Yo were sealed with that 
holy Spirit of promise which is the earnest of our inheritancethat is, 
ye received the Spirit as a pledge that ye should femfoly attain to the 
iuheritancc. And hero, ye received the Spirit as the first-fruits or the 
earnest of the glory, tlie manifestation, to bo afterwards revealed in you. 
The redemption of believers is not complete until their final and publitr 
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adoption into tho family of hoavon in tlio day of ju<lgmcnt and of tho 
resurrection of the body. Now, indeed, .thoy ard adopted, and truly 
become “ the sons of God/^ but still in their present state they “ do groan, 
being burdened,” and the grave holds dominion over their mortal b<»dies, 
until that which has been sown a corruptible shall be raised an incorrup¬ 
tible body; and all sorrow and vanity and death shall be swalh»wod up 
in bliss and perfection and eternal life; then and not till then shall joy 
and peace fill the whole uncircumsoribed vision of immortality. 

The greot doctrine then of the passage we have been minutely 
esamining is this: That at tlic time of the manifestation of the sons of 
God, every thing that is capable of restoration shall be finally an d fully 

rostorod; ttio footsteps of sin shall bo ollaced from oYcry region, saye 

those doleful sliades where sin and sinners must for over abide, far, far, 
and lioplessly apart from “tho new heavens and tlic new earth wliercin 
dweUetli righteousness.” The apostle leads our delighted imaginations 
forward to a new order of tilings, like to that fabled golden age, when 
men warred not against nature, ncr nature against men, but all was 
peace and harmony .and joy—^ILkc, but oh! liow far superior, liow 
infinitely tiaiisccnding all that linniau fancy ever dreamed of, or the 
iinsancfified spirit of nifm ever longed to enjoy ! A scene fresh and fiiir 
and radiant as that whimi stood fortli before the admiring wondering eyes 
of a holy universe, wlfhn “ tho morning stars sung together, and the sous 
of God shouted for joy,” spontaneously kindling into adoration as they 
beheld tlic glorious works of God in tliis our world, and its sinless inhabi¬ 
tant, man! A scene in which no iinpcifection shall liavo plu<;o, but 
nature, animate and inanimate, shall bear testimony to (he Divine 
giiidauco, power*, and sujiremacy; shall proclaim with one voice, the 
goodnc.ss and the glory of the Lord, and the irium])h of holimiss over sin, 
perfccrion over vanity, the iucorruptilde over tlie corruptible, the fixed 
and iuimutablc over tlie ovcr-sliifting and transient. 

It is nut indeed for us with tile few lights we ijosscss on tho subject— 
which must to us, in this state of things, bo one of imperfect knowledge— 
to push our speculations fur into the I'cgions of conjecture, or ^icrplcx 
oiuselvcs with vain attcmjds to settle tho exa<jt nature and order of that 
new system of things of wliieli wo catch S(j many glimpses, faint, indeed, 
but still revelations Ut a certain extent, in the word of God. Yet, surely, 
we wander not entirely frdlii the ncctn*d when, from such jiassages us that 
we have now been considering, we venture to draw many pleasing antici¬ 
pations of tile gloi-y not only to bo revealed in us, but to bo exhibited 
around us, in tlie times of the rostitutiou of all tilings, when sin or the 
capacity of sinning shall exist no more; and gladden ourselves with the 
conviction, that the havoc whieli sin has been permitted to work upon the 
lair creation of God, shall yet be obliterated, and whatever was brought 
under unwillmg subjection to vanity restored to its piistinc perfection and 
fitness for setting forth tho praise and the glory of God, as well us 
ministering to tho delight of the sons of his adoption: tho beauty and 
Inippincss of creation keeping pace with the return of man to bis Maker’s 
peiicctod imago. * • 

]3ut the principal aiiii and design of the apostle in introducing this 
subject evidently is io excite the hopes and desires of believers for the 
glory to be revealed in lltcm^ to animate (hern* to sustain any ju'esent 
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Huffoi'ing paticutly and as if they folt it not, Ly directing tlicm to the 
hopes sot before thfim—the *richcH of the heavenly inheritance—the 
fulness of the future adoption and redemption, in which their very fleshly 
bodiv?*, once the subjects of death and eon*uption, should so gloriously 
partake. 


EPISTLE TO DfOGNETUS * 


As I see, most cxeollont Biognetus, that thou art exceedingly desirous 
of becoming nctjualnto J with tlic religion of tllO ^/hriStianSj UUd lllUt tUOU 
int^ulrcst coneeming them, with the greatest accuracy and diligence, in 
what God they trust, and tlie manner of their worship, so that they all 
despise the world and contemn death, and neither regard those as gods 
who are so esteemed by-tbc Gentiles, nor o])servo the superstition of the 
Jews, and what is that warm affection which they have to ono another, 
and wliy at length tliis new class or institute has entered into the world 
now and not before? J approve of this cagcnicss of thine, and beg of 
God, who supplies to us grace both to speak and hear, that there m;iy bo 
granted to me indeed so to speak as that thou in liearing mayest be very 
much profited, and to thee so to hoar as that the speaker may not bo 
grieved. 

Como then, having first purged thyself from all tliose reasonings which 
prc-occupy the mind, and naving cast away that habit which leads thee 
astray, and becoming as an altogether new man, since thou art to hear of 
a <locfcnnc which, according to tliinc own ucknowledginent, is now. 
Behold not only with thine e^es but with thy mind, of what substance 
and of what form arc those wliom you call and estcetii gods. Is not this 
one a stone like what is trodden upon ? Another is brass not better than 
the vessels which arc made for our use; another is wood, even already 
rotten; another is silver, reepiring men to watch it lest it be stolen; 
another is iron destroyed by rust; another is earthen, iiotliingbetter than 
what is j»rcj)ared fur the basest uses. Arc they not all perishing mate¬ 
rials?' Are they not fabricated by means of iron ami fire? Bid not the 
stouc-euttcr make one of them, the brazier another, tho silvcrsmitli 
another, the potter another? Before they were moulded into the form 
of gods by the arts of these persons, was not, every one of them trans¬ 
formed by each workn\au as is even no^fr done ? Might not vessels which 
are now made out of tho same materials be made like such gods if they 
should chance to meet with the same artificers ? And on the contrary, 
might not those which arc now worshipped by you, be made by men, 
vessels like tho rest? Are they not all deaf? arc they not blind? are 
they not lifeless ? arc they not senseless ? arc tliey not motionless ? arc 
they not all corruptible ? are they not all perishing ? These things you 
call gods, those you servo, these you worship, and you make them alto- 
getlier equal to God. For this reason you hate Christians, because they 
do not regard these as gods. But you who now suppose and think them 
gods, do you not cast contempt upon them much more than the Christians 

* We have much pleasure in presenting our readers with this excellent transla¬ 
tion of one of the most vahmblo remains of Christian ontinuity. It is supposed to 
he tho production of some writer of the second century, and is therefore interesting, 
os displaying elivistian life tind feeling in the ago fVdlowing that of the Apostles. 
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do? Do you not much, rather treat them with derision and contumely 
in worshipping tl»c stone and earthen onos.withcjut Getting a watcli, but 
shutting up the silver and gold ones by night, a)id setting a watoh over 
them by day, lest they be stolen? But with those liouours which#you 
think you offer them, you rather punish them, if indeed tlioy arc endowed 
with sense; but if they are not, you prove this by worship}»ing them with 
blood and burnt flesh. Who of yourselves would submit to this ? Who 
of you would suffer tliese things to bo done to himself? Nay, verily, there 
is no man who would willingly cndtu’C this punishment for he lias sense 
Mild reason, Init tlio stono siiffors it booauso it is senseloss. Yon do not 
tlieu show by your actions tliat It bas sense. ]iut as for ilio (!!]\rIsHans 
not serving such gods as these, I might have much move to ^ay, but if 
these things slionld appear to any one not sufficient, 1 reckon it superfluous 
to say more. , 

But furtlier, I believe that tliou art very desirous to hear how they do 
not worsliip in the same manner as the Jews. The Jews, then, although 
they abstain from the worship alroa<ly desenbed, and claim to worship the 
one God, and to esteem Him Lord of all, yet iiiasmneli as tlicy oiler to 
Him the same kind of woi'ship as has been mcutioiied, are wrong. 
Fur as tlic Gentiles afl'onl a proof of fully in the things whieli they offer 
to the seihscless and dunri), so the Jew'S in thinking to give these tilings 
to God as if He needed them, might justly I'ockoii it folly rather than 
i cligion. For he who made the heaven and earth and all things therein, 
and who supplies to all of us Avhat we need, can Himself need none of 
those things which He aflbi-ds to those who think to give to Him. Now 
tlioso who suppose they jierform sacrifice to Him with blood and burnt 
fat and burnt oJlcnngs, and that tlioy honour him \yiih such marks of 
respect, appear to me, in thinking to give any thing lo one who needs 
notiiiiig, not at all to dilfer frt»m tiioso who sliow the same iseal in behalf 
of the senseless wliicb cannot participate in tlic honour. 

Btill further, with rcgnrtl to thbir scrupulousness about food, and their 
superstition conceviiing Sabbatlls, and their boasting of circumcision, and 
the pretence of fasting, and the new moon, things ridiculous and unwwtliy 
of mention, I do not tliinlc that thou roquircst to learu from me. For as 
to those things which have been created liy God for the use of man, what 
propriety is there that some of them should bo received as riglitly created, 
but others refused as useless and f^iperfiuous ? To belie God as if IJo 
forbad us to do good on the Sal>1nith-day, what impiety is tin’s? To 
glory in circumcision as a token of election, as if for that rcasoji they 
were eminently loved of God, is not this ridiculous? I'o attend to tlie 
stars and the moon in order to the keeping of moiitlis and days, and to 
distribute the ordinances of God, and the vicissitudes of the seasons, 



ightly abstain from the vanity 
mankind, and from the unprofitable'oceupation, and vain-glorying of the 
Jews, I think thou hast sufficiently learned. But the secret of their own 
religion do not exii^ici to be able to learn from man. 

For neither by country, language, nor usages, arc Christians distiii- 
giiishcd from the rest of mankind, for they neither inhaliit cities of tlicir 
own, uor use any strange dialect, nor practise a *iingnlar mode of life, 
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Assuredly not by any care or study of busy men was this diseiplino 
invented for them, ?ior do they plead, as some do, for a human doctrino. 
But inhabiting Greek and foreign cities as it may happen, and following 
the •usages of the place in regard to dress and food and mode of living, 
they exhibit to us a plan of life admirable, yet confessedly strange. They 
inhabit their respective countries, but as sojourners. They take their 
part in all things as citizens, and endure all things as strangers. Every 
foreign country is as if it were native them, and their native country 
as if it were foreign. Tliey marry like others and beget children, but do 
not cast them away when bom. Tlicy havu a t.aUo ooiumon, but not 
unclean. Though in the llcsh, yet they do not live after the flesh. They 
pass their time on earth, yet have their citizenship in heaven. They 
obey the prescribed laws, and in their own lives are superior to the laws. 
They love all, and })y all they arc persecuted. They tire unknown, and 
arc yet condemned; arc put to death, and restored to life; arc poor, 
and make many rich; are destitute of all things, and in all things 
al>ound; aro in disgrace, and in their disgrace are in honour; are 
culuinniiited and vindicated; are reviled, and bless; arc reproached, and 
return respect; doing good, they arc punished as wicked; being punished 
with death, they rejoice as those who shall b 9 restored to life; by the 
Jews they are treated with hostility as foreigners; and by tho Gentiles 
arc persecuted; and the reason of this enmity, tliuse who hate them arc 
not able to tell. 

But to speak simply, what tho soul is in the body, that aro Christians 
ill tho world. Tho soul is spread through all the members of tho body, 
and Christians through the cities of tlie world. The soul dwells in 
the body, but is net of the body, and Cliristians dwell in tho world, but 
arc not of the world. The soul being invisible is kept in the visible body, 
and Christians arc luiown as being in the world, but tbeir religion remains 
invisible. The flesh hates tho soul and wars against it, although it has 
received no injury, because it is forbidden to gratify its desires; and the 
world hates Christians, not bcii»g injured: by them, but because they 
upjiOso its Imsts. 'fhe soul loves the flesh and members which hate it, 
and Christians love those who hate them. The soul is shut up in tho 
body, but itself contains the body, and Cliristians aro kept in the world 
as in a garrison, but tluiy contain tho world. Tho soul being immortal 
dweUs in a mortal tabernacle, and CVristians dwell in mortal tabernacles 
expecting the immortality that is in hoaveii. Tho smd suifering hardship 
as to food and drink is made bettor, and Christians suffering punislmicnt 
daily increase in number. To such a post has God appointed them 
which it is not lawful for them to decline. 

For, as I said before, this is not au earthly invention that has been 
committed to them, nor is it a mortal device which they think it right to 
guard thus carefully, nor aro tlicy entrusted with the stewardship of 
human mysterioH, but lie, in truth tho Almighty, the Creator of all, the 
Livisiblo Gu(i hath Himself from heaven placed the truth and tho lioly 
and incompi'miousible word among men, and given Uim a fixed place iu 
their hearts, not, as one might conjecture, sending to men a seiwant, or 
angel, or prince, or any of those who administer earthly affairs, or any 
of thoso who aro entrusted with jxuisdictiou in heaven, but Him who is 
the fomcr and inakcv of the imivcrsc, by whom He made the heavenH, 
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by whom Ho shut up tho soa ^vithin its bounds, whose laws all tlic 
clonicnts faithfully keep, from wliom the sun has received the measure of 
his daily course to observe, whom the moon obeys to shine by night as 
Ho commands, whom the stars, following tho course of tlic moon, obey, 
by Avhom all things arc arranged and defined, and brought into subjection, 
the heavens and tho tilings tlicrcin, tho earth and the things therein, tho 
sea and the things that arc therein, fire, au*, abyss, the things in tho 
heights and in the depths, and ip the intermediate space. This person 
He sent to them. Was it, then, as one might suppose, for the purpose 
of oxei'oisuig authority and striking toiTor? liy no means, but in 
gentleness and meekness, lie sent him as a king sending the king his 
son; lie sent him as God; Ho sent him to men; Ho sent him to save; 
to persuade, not compel; for force does not belong to God. He sent 
him to invite, not to drive; He sent liim in love, ROt to jmlge. But He 
will send him to judge, and who sliall abide His coming? Host tlioii not 
see them exposed to tho beasts in order that they may deny the Lord, 
and not vanquished? Dost thou not see that the more there are that are 
put to death, tho more others are multiplied? These things do not seem 
the works of men, they arc tho power of God, they are the signs of his 
advent. For wdio among mankind knew ,any thing of God before he 
came? Can you receive tlio vain and frivolous discourses of tho reputed 
philosophers. Of wliofii some said that God was fire, calling that God 
wlievcinto they themselves arc about to go; others, w'atcr, and others 
some other of tlic elements created by God, Althougli, if any of these 
sayings be worthy of being received, it might be sliown in like manner 
that every one of the other creatures is God. But these arc the marvels 


and errors of impostors; for no man hath cithm* sccn'God or made Him 
known, but He batli tllscovered himself by faitli, to whicJi alone it is 
granted to perc*;ive God. For God, the Lord and Maker of the universe, 
who made and disposed all things in their order, was not only kindly 
affected towards man, but long-suiFering. Yea, Ho >vas always such, and 
is and will be kind and good, and voit! of wrath, and true; and lie only 
is good; but lie conceived a gi'eat ami ineffable idea wbicli he comifiunb 


cated only to his Son. So long as he kept his wise counsel in secret and 
reserve, he seemed to neglect and disregard us, but when ho revealed 
through his beloved Son, and manifested the tilings prepared from tlio 
beginning, he granted to us at tho sAme time to see and enjoy his benefits. 
Who among us could ever have expected such tilings? But ho knew all 
things together with his Sou according to the divine economy. 

God pomiittcd us, liowovor, previously to bo hurried along as we pleased 
in disorderly courses, being led by lusts and appetites; not, by any means, 
as taking delight in our sins, but as forbearing; neither as having pleasure 
in tho time ot iniquity, but as preparing the present time of riglitcousncss; 
that being convinced during that time by om* own works as unworthy of 
life, we may now be deemed worthy through tlic kindness of God: and 
having shown the impossibility of ontcriiig tho kingdom of God by our 
own power, we might bo enabled to do so by the power of God. But 
when our iniquity •avTis fulfilled, and it had been perfectly shown that 
punishment and death, as the reward of it, Avas awaiting us, the time 
came which God luid piu'posed to declare his own goodness and jioavci*. 
Gh! what exceeding pliilaiithropy! Avhat love! He did nut hate us, nor 
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rujuut us, nor reincmbor our evil, l)ut was long-suffering, was patient; lie 
took our sins; He 'gave his^owii Son a ransom for us, the holy one for 
traiiagrcssons, the innocent for the wicked, the just for tlic unjust, the 
iuccn'uptiblc for the corruptible, the immortal one for mortals. For what 
else could have covered our sins but his righteousness ? By whom was 
it possible that wo, the sinful and ungodly, could be justified but by the 
Son of God alone ? Oh, the SAVcot exi'hange! Oh, the unsearchable 
plau! Oh, the unlocked for blessings! ^that the iniquity of many should 
be covered by the one righteous, and that by tlic rigliteousiiess of one, 
He should justify many transgressors. Having, therefore, convinced us 
during tho x)roco(l!ng tiino of the inijiosMibillty of o\ir own nature obtaining 

life, and now sliown the Paviouv aide to save what else haciheen impossible 
to be saved, lie would from both have us ladievc in his goodness, and 
esteem him our riourisljer, father, toiudier, eounscllor, physician, wisdom, 
light, honour, ghny, strength, life, and not be anxious about clothing and 
food. 

Tf thou art desirous of this faith, then, thou wilt receive, in the first 
place, the knowledge (d\the Fatlior. For God hath loved men on whose 
account he made the world, to whom he hath subjected all things that are 
in it: to whom he has given reason, to whom he^has given understanding, 
Avhom alone ho has jienuitted to look upwards to him, Avboni ho formed 
after his own image, to ivhoin he sent his only-begotten Son, to whom he 
m'oiuised the kingdom of licaven which he will give to those Avho love him, 
But knowing tlu^ Father, what joy do you suj)posc you will be filled witli? 
Or how will you love him Avho first loved you ? And loving him, you will 
lie aiA imitator of his goodness. And do n(»i wonder iliat a man cau bo 
an imitator of God. lie may, if he will. For happiness docs not consist 
iu lording it over our neighbours, nor in wishing to jiosscss more than those 
who arc weaker, nor in being rich and subjugating the needy : neither in 
these things may any one imitate God. For his glory consists not in these 
things. But he wlio bears tho burdou of his neighbour, who Avishes to 
benefit another Avho is deficient iu tliat Aviiercin he liiinself excels, suppl^"- 
ing vo the needy those things which he has received from God, becomes 
tho God of tliosc who receive from him. Tliis man is an imitator of God. 
Then thou wilt see, being upon oavtli, that God iu heaven administers 
affairs; thou tliou wilt begin to speak the mysteries of God; then tliou 
wilt both love and admire those who 2 re jmt to doatli because they would 
not deny God; then thou wilt condemn the doeoit and ciTor of the world 
Avhen thou shult become acquainted with the true life in heaven, when 
thou shalt despise that death hero which is only apparent, when thou shalt 
fear the real death which is resoiTcd for those who shall be condemned 
to the everlasting fire which wdll torment to the end those who are delivered 
over to it. Then thou wilt admire those Avho for righteousness sake 
endure the temporary fire, and wilt call them happy Avhen thou knowest 
tlio other fii’O. 

(Tho paragraphs that follow arc thought to be spurious additions.) 
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THE HOUSE OE THE LOUD. 

Part I. —-Its Foundation, 

I’liE term “ house" does not always, in scrijiturc, moan a building for the 
habitation of the body. It is frequently used in the sense of family. The 
house of Davi<l, for cxanqde, is the family of ].)avid. It is also used to 
designate the tabernacle and tciwplc. They are called the house of the 
Lord, Hut tlioro is auotlier sense in which tlic term is used in the sacred 
writings. The Aimsilc Paul, addressing Christians, says, “Ye arc Cods 
buildiiig;” and tlio Apostle Peter, speaking on the same subject, iisofl 

those words,—“Ye also, as lively stones, arc built up a spiritual house." 
The clnuvh of the liAung God is a house, a building; and of it, it ma^ ])e 
said with all appropriateness—■“ Except tlic Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain who build it." W’^e purpose, in this paper, to cxainhio 
shortly iXm foundation of tins house. 

Every building has a foundation; no supcrstructm'o, except dreamy 
speculations, can dispense with it. JUit eveiydmildijig has not a fufve 
foundation. Some houses ax*o built up(ui the rock, but others lire built 
upon the sand. When testing circumstaiieos come, tho former will weatlicr 
the storm, because their foundation is secure; but tho latter will shako, 
ami sink, and fall, because their foundation Is deceitful. So the church 
of God must have a foundation. And what is true of the whole is true 
of a part—every member of the clmrch must liave a foundation. But 
it is not every kind of foimdation tliat will su]iport tho su 2 ici>;(rneturc. 
I'hat tlie church may stand, that she may weather all the storms through 
whi'di her destiny leads her, she must have a sure ono;*ind blessed be trod 
for him who sustains this character. “ Therefore, thus sailh the Lord 
God, behold I lay in Zion for a fouiidutioii, a stone, a tried stone, a ])recious 
covncT'-stonc, a sure foundation,’’. What tho prophets were ins|)ired to 
write coucerning tho fouiidntiiin of tho clmrch, Jesus (Jhrist applies to 
liiniself. When he had finished the parable of the vineyard, he thus 
addressed those who were present:—“ Did ye never rca<l in the scripCurcs, 
the stone which tlvo builders rojcctcd, the same is become tho head of 
the corner.?” And lector, being filled with the Holy Ghost, maintained 
in the iircscnco of tho rulcr^:, and elders, and scrilics, ‘‘that this is the 
stone—referring to Christ—which Vas set at nought by your builders, 
which is become the head of the cormsr.” 

He is indeed a sui*o foundation. Ho is a tried stone. The Saviour’s 
chai‘actcr, and claims, and work, have been tested in every way calculated 
to disclose their time nature and value. His character as mediator is 
perfect. None could convict him of sin. He was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners. 11^ was the personification of purity, tender¬ 
ness, and love. He completely established his claims as the Messiah 
promised to the fathers. The time of his advent was at tho termination 
of the prophetic days. His character was tho perfeest counterpart of that 
which prophets had pictured in their glowing eflusions on the great 
deliverer. His tekefiing and treatment were precisely of the nature tire- 
dieted of him of whom Moses and the prophets spoke. His death and 
the eonsecjuenccs that flowed from it, are identical with tlio.sc whicli 
Isaiah foretold would befall God’s “righteous servdut.” All scri^iture was 
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fulfiflod in him. Satan, the great adversary, tried liini, hut was conv 
polled to desist, for ho found nothing in liiin. In working out the 
salvation of liis people, ho encountered every circumstance of an annoying, 
provoking, discouraging, insulting, and dangerous nature. But ho was 
equal to the mighty undertaking; witli undaunted brow ho fatfcd every 
danger and braved every difficulty. Tn tin* view of death, death tho 
most sliamoful and painful. Ins courage failed not, Ins love was not 
ijucnchod. On the cross he died, but, not before he could say, ‘^Tt is 
finished,*' Brought under the dominion of death, had there licen a flaw 
in his character or work, tlic grim tyrant would have retained his ])roy. 
Tho adversary would have claimed tlic victory, and justice would have 
rejected the sacrifice. But when on the third day, tho ajipointed day, 
he came forth from llic ]»lace of tho dead, having spoiled principalities 
and powers, and appeared unto many, then indeed it was establislicd on 
cvideTK.'c <*f the most decisive nature, that tho work was done, the 
atonement made, the foundation laid; and such a foundation as withstood 
(he (dosost Satanic scrutiny, and stood forth peifuct under the j)iercing 
eye of Oinulscionee. 

The foundation lias ))ccn proved. Many liavc built upon it, and have 
experienced its soundness aiid stability. Sinners of every ago, and clime, 
ami grade in society have trusted in the Saviour; and in no instance have 
they been disappointed. Crimes of all shades have been forgiven ])y 
him; guilt tho most enormous has been bonic away ])y him. In liiin tho 


tronhled oonscienee has found rest; tlio heart, long accustomed to wraj» 
itself in its own misery, has found j»cac*e; ami the soul which erowhilc was 
goaded to (lespair, has been inspired with hope. And this rest, and peace, 
and hope, have not been tlie experience of a day, but of a lifetime. 
Changes havo occurred, trials liavo cf»mc, afflictions have arisen, and 


adversity has thrown her dark mantle over the soul, but still there was 
light, and peace, and hope. Besting on the Saviour it was well assured, 
that all things would work togotlicr for good. The rain bus come, and 


tho floods havo descended, and the winds have raged, but tho house fell 


not, because it was founded on a roch. But the most trying period of 
all is that in which the messenger of deatli approaches, changes tho 
eounfccnanco, and sends the soid away. Many a foundation to wliieh 
poor souls havo clung all through life, l>ccoincs insecure and gives way 
then. For the first time they feel that* there is danger; though frequently 
warned of it in days gone by, their eyes were fatally shut to it; and now 
no warning can avail. The house falls, and great is the fall. Tlie fabnc 
is dashed to ]>ieeGS; tho labour of yoai*s is lost; the soul is ruined. I?ut 
how fares it wdtli the man whoso trust is put in Ood his Saviour? Far 
otherwise, lie has Imilt his house on the sure foundation, and awaits tho 
change in holy confidence. fie is not ^ insensible to the pains that 
frequently accompany dissolution; he is not unmoved in tho prospect of 
leaving behind him dear friciuls with whom he was wont to take sweet 


counsel—socncs in which ho was wont to take invigorating pleasure; ho 
enters not with levity into that mysterious yiorld —the blessed home of 
rodoemed souls. But he feels that all is well, and all is safe. Submissively, 
calmly, happily, often triumphantly, he breathes his spirit into tho han^ 
of God who gave it. How many strike up this song in tho dark valley: 
—‘^0 death, where is thy sting? 0 grave, where is thy victory? The 
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sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law, but thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

Header! you need a foundation on which to rest—you need a Haviour; 
other foundation can no man lay than tliat is laid, which is Jesus ClirRt.” 

G. n. 

TT \T>T>rNOTON. 


CONSOLATION. 

t’fLGUTM biirthcncd with lliy sin, 

C^oino the wny to Zion’s .jrnie, 

There, till mercy lets thee in, 

Knock end weep, and wntoh and wait- 
Kiiock ! lie ktunvs the sinner’s ery ; « 

Weep I —he loves the monniev’s tears; 

Watcli!—for savinj^ j^race is nigh; 

Wait—till heavenly light appears. 

Hark! it is tlic liridogroom’ifvoice; 

Welcome, pilgrim, to thy rest; * 

Now within the gate rejoice, 

Safe and scaled, and hough! and hlest 
Safe—from all the hives of vice, 

Sealed—hy signs the clioscn know, 
nought—'by love, and life the price, 

Blest—the mighty debt to ow'c. 

TToly pilgrim! Mhat for thee, 

In a world like tliis remain? 

From Ihy guarded breast shall flee, ^ 

Fear ami shame, ami doubt and ]>ain. 

Fear—the hope, of Imavon shall lly, 

Shame—from ghiry’s view refire, 
l)onl)t—in certain rapture die. 

Tain—in cudlcss tdiss expire. I hiMJCR. 

CHRTSTIAi\ MISSIONS. 

CIIAC. V. DANISH MISSIONS TO OUEKNLANP.—CONTTNlTKD. 

• 

Departure of the Missionary and the Colonists—Their arrival and rcccidiou— 
Disapjiointmcnts and discouragements—llavagcs of the Small-l’ox—Mr, Hgede’s 
benevolent exertions appreciated hy the people—He resolves to return home— 
la prevented by his wife’s illness—Her death—^Testimony to her character—Mr, 
Egede retuniB to Denmark. 

On the 2d of May 1721, Mr. Egede, with his wife and cliildron, 
embarked in “the Hope.” The ship’s company, inclmling the colonists, 
consisted of forty persons. On the 12th, they weighed anchor, and after 
MX week’s sail, they became entangled in the ice, a violent storm arising 
at the sanio time, which threatened them with instant destruction. The 
captain gave up all*f(A' lost, and admonished them to prcjiaro for death. 
But God had not brought his servant thus far to deliver him uj) to (lie 
devouring deep. About midnight the fog by which they had been onve- 
h»pcd all day was dispersed, and they found, to their surprise and joy, 
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fcliat tho storm, which bad sooniod to throatcn their destruction, had been 
tho Lord’s messenger to doKvor them from impending danger. It had 
driven them out from the broken fields of ice amongst which they had 
drifted, and set them in safety. 

On the 3d of July, they landed near Kangek, at Ball’s river, in lati¬ 
tude 64®. Tlioy immediately coinmonecd building a rude habitation of 
stones and mud, of which they took possession on tho 31st of August, 
having first held a solemn religious service on tho occasion, and unitedly 

offered up tliclr tribute of praise and tlianksgivlng for tlic good Land of 
their God which lm,d heen upon them for good.” At first, when tho 
natives perceived that they designed to settle permanently in tho place, 
they manifested great fear, and deserted the district for a time. By 
means f>f kind treatment, tliey wore led gi-adually to receive those who 
visited tlicm, ami even oeeasionally to return their visits. They still, 
however, entertained tho conviction that the colonists had come amongst 
them with evil designs, and their Augckoks, or conjuring priests, were 
required to exercise their vocy-tion, hy putting them under a malediction, 
that they might bo coKapelled to dejiart. Perceiving that their arts 
availed nothing, the Angekoks reported tliat tho Missionary himself was 
a great and good Angckok, and would do them no harm. To this the 
people gave heed the more readily, hceauso they saw how zealous he was 
in seeking the good of his own peo[)le, and with how much respect they 
treated him, lie now set himself with great diligence to learn the lan¬ 
guage of the country, and in the mcantimo endeavoured to instruct the 
natives as lie liad opportunity, hy means of iDictiu’cs, as children arc now 
taught in infant schools. These pictures were executed by his eldest 
son, and consisted 'of such subjects as tlic creation of tho world—the fall 
of man—the deluge—the miracles of Christ—his death—his rosuiTcction, 
&c. Prom these ho ciulcavourcd to convoy to their minds some ideas of 
divine things; but it was a laborious and not very fruitful undertaking. 
The son was by no means an expert limner, and the risilulity of the 
learners was frequently excited by the rudeness of the sketches—a result 
by ho moans conducive to the seriousness which the occasion required. 
On tho whole, the jnctorial system of preaching was decidedly a failure. 

About tlic hegiiming of tho second year of tlicir residence in the country, 
tho provisions of the colonists began to fail. Disease also broke out 
among tbeni; and as the storeship did not arrive so soon as expected, the 
people wore loud in their complaints, and announced to Mr. Bgedo their 
determination to return in the ship in which they had arrived. By much 
jiersiiasion he piwailcd on them to wait till June, on tho understanding 
that if the ship did not arrive hy that time, they should he at liberty to 
depart, June came, and tho greater pai’t of it passed away, but no ship 
appeared- Their prospects wore now so^ dark and unpromising, that tho 
sjiirit even of our intrepid missionary himself failed, and he felt constrained 
to come to the resolution of returning home. Again in his extremity his 
wife’s trustful spirit raised him from the depths. She absolutely refosed 
to prepare for their departure, and when the people began to demolish 
their habitations, she remonstrated with them, and begged they would 
not put themselves to unneccssaiy trouble, as she had no doubt the 
expected ship was on its way, and would appear in due time. Her hus¬ 
band’s faith in God \Vas strengthened, and he resolved to wait patiently 
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tliO development of the divine purpose respeeting th§ ontGi*prieo in which 
he had engaged. Scarcely had this rcsoluTioii been formed, when the 
clouds were dispersed, and the prospects of tlic colonists began to brighten. 
A ship arrived from home, bringing all necessary supplies, and beanng 
also the welcome news, that the merchants of Bergen intended to prose¬ 
cute the traffic notwithstanding tlio present unfavourable ni)pcarances, 
and that the king would support the mission to the utmost of Lis power* 

Encouraged by these assurancesj Mr. Egedo plied hia work With rCBClVGd 
zoal. Ills success, Low'cvcr, was not equal to liis diligence. For a time, 
a few individuals would listen with apparent interest to his expostulations, 
and even submit to be instructed in the arts of reading and writing; but 
as soon as the novelty wore away, they w'ould return to their fomiev 
indilferencc, without appearing to manifest the slightest improvement in 
their dispositions or habits. • 

It would be a tedious task to record the many alternations of liopc and 
fear by which our zealous missionary was from time to time elevated or 
depressed. For twelve years ho continued unremittingly to lalmnr for the 
Hpn-itual good of the people; but though sevewl pei'sons during tliat 
period professed to believe the doctrine ho preached, their conduct w^as 
such as to prevent him £|;oin crediting tlicir ]»rofessioii. In 17J13, the 
country was visited by sniall-j»ox, which made sucli fearful ravages, and 
so terrified the natives, that tliey frequently forsook the infected hx alily, 
niid loft the sick and dying to their fate. In these circumstanccvs, Mr. 
Egede’s disinterested services were invaluahh3, lie recoivod all the sick 
tliat fled to him. His sclf-sacrifi(*ing benevolence won the hearts of tlie 
people. They saw and acknowledged that ho was more kind to them in 
their distress tlian their oAvn countrynKni wore. Oifc man, who had 
always derided him in the time of health, saiil to liim before his death, 
“ ^J'hou hast done for us what our own people would not do; for tliou 
hast fed us Avhen we had nothing tq eat; thou hast buried our dead, wlio 
would else have been consumed ^by the dogs, foxes, and ravens; thou 
hast also instructed us in the knowledge of God, and told us of a better 
life.” 

Ere the close of this yeai', the district in which ho laboured was almost 
entirely depopulated, and ho began tn think that his remaining in tlie 
conntry could servo no gorjd end. Moreover, his children were now grown 
up, and he bad no opportunity of giving them such an cducatnni as was 
necessary; and his own health liad given way amidst his multiplied cares 
and duties. He therefore sxicd for his dismission, which, after some 
delay, ho obtained. But by the time he was at liberty to depart, hia 
wife had become dangerously ill, and could not be removed. On the 
21st of December, 1735, she entered on the joy of her Lord, In a 
memorial of her character, drawn up by her sorrowing husband, ho says, 
“All the praise and panegyric with which I can crown her name, falls 
far short of what her piety and Christian virtues deserve. I will not 
expatiate on her excellencies in domestic life, nor describe what a faith¬ 
ful helpmate she was to me, and what a tender mother to her children. 
Let it suffice to mentiorr, how willing and compliaWo she was to submit to 
my win, and to join heart ani hand with mo in my undertaking, and, like 
a faithfiil Sarah, to go with her Abraham from her own people and from 
her father’s house, not to some paradise, but to a strafige and disagreeable 
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heathen land. And it is known to many, with what patience, nay, 
with what alacrity, she put'her shoulder with mine to hear her part of 
th^ labours and adversities we had to endure; nay, how often she com¬ 
forted and cheered up my mind when it was disheaitened and depressed 
by such reiterated obstacles and repulses.” 

Worn out with sickness, and oppressed with sorrow, Mr. Egcde pre¬ 
pared for his departure. Thirtoou years he had laboured, amidst much 

obloquy and reproach, to obtain the means of ostabiiehing a mission in 

Greenland; and fifteen y(*:irs more lie had laboured in the work of the 
mission, without perceiving any direct fruit of his labours. With a heavy 
heart he preached his farewell sermon from Isaiah xlix. 4: “ Theu I said, 
I have laboured in vain, I liavo spent my strength for nought and in vain; 
yet surely my judgment is with the Lord, and my work with my God.” 
Oil Ins arrival at Copenhagen, he wa.s made superintendent of the mission 
in Grcenlanil, and was ordered to found a seminary of students and 
orphans, whom he should instruct in the Greenland language, and from 
wliom future missionaries and catechists were to be selected, llis last 
years wore spent in retfirement, and ho fell asleep in Jesus on the 5tli 
November, 1758, in the 7od year of his age. 

Lot no one say that his life was a fruitless.one, because the fruit was 
not seen in his day. It was his to jirepare the soil, and to sow the seed, 
those who came after him reaped the harvest; and now, before the throne 
on high, he who sowctl, and they who reaped, are I’cjoioing together. 


THE CIIIUSTIAN SOLDIER PUrPING OFF HIS ARMOUR AT TIIIC 

GATES OF HADES. 

(Ephes, vi. 13—17, and 'Lhe parallel passages.) 

« 

* I. • 

JIBI.MET of the hope of rest I 
Helmet of salvation! 

Nobly has thy towering crest 
Pointed to this exaltation. 

Yet 1 will not theeiTcsumc, * 

Helmet with the nodding plume, 

Where I go, no foeman fighteth, 

Sword or other weapon smiteth; 

All content I lay thee down, 

To gird my brow with on immortal crown. 


II. 

Sword at my side I sw'oVd of the Spirit I 
Word of God—thou goodly blade! 
Often have 1 tried thy merit; 

Never hast thou me betrayed. 

Yet 1 will no further use thee; 

Hore<^T ever J unloose thee; * i. 

Branch of peaceful palm shall be 
Sword Bufficient now for me: 

Fought the fight, the battle won, 

Acst thou there, thy work is done. 
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Shield of faith I my trembling lionrt 

Well thy battered front has guarded; 
Many a fierce and fiery dart 

From my bosom thou hast wardod. 
But 1 now no longer need thee, 

Never more will hold or heed thee; 
h'are thee well, the foe’s defeated, 

uf his wished-io* victim cheated, 

In the realms of peace and light 
Faitli shall be exchanged for sight. 


IV. 

(lirdlo of the truth of God! 

Breastplate of his righteousness! 

By the liord himself bestowed • 

On his faithful witnesses. 

Never have I dared unclasp yo, 

Best the subtle foe should grasp me, 

Now I may at length unbind ye, 

Leave you here at rest behind mc^ 

Nouglit shall harm my soul equipped 
In a robe in Christ’s blood dipped. 

» 

V. 

♦Sanddls of tlie preparation 
Of the news of peace! 

There must now be separation, 

Here your uses coasc. 

Gladly shall my naked feet 
Go my blessed Lord to meet; 

I shall wander at his side 
Where the living waters glide; 

And these feet shall need no guard 
On th’ unbroken bcavenlv sward. 

•VI. 

Here I stand of all unclothe<l, 

Waiting to be clothed upon, 

By the Church’s great betrothed, 

By the everlasting one. 

Hark! he turns the admitting key, 

Smiles in love and welcomes me, 

Glorious fowns of angels bright 
Clothe me in the raiment white, 

Whilst their sweet-toned voices say— 

‘‘For the rest, await the day.” H.U. 


THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE. 

[ The Lands of the Bible visited and described, in an extensive Journey 
undertaken with special reference to the Promotion of Biblical Research, 
and the Advancement of the cause of Philanthropy^ By John Wilson, 
D.D., F.R.S., &c. With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. 

8vo, pp. 504 and 786. Edinburgh: W. Whyte & Co., 1847.] 

Books of travel are of various sorts. Some are occupied with mere 
personal narrative; in these the supremo interest feentros in the writer 
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nnd his party, and t^eir details are engrossed with what bofel the author 
and his friends—^how they fttred, and what they thoxight and felt as they 
journeyed along. Such narratives seldom do more than amuse the 
reader, and they need to ho singularly well written not to annoy and 
disgust him. Another class consists of those in which the features of 
tlie country visited, the manners of its inluibitants, its resources, its 
antiquarian remains, and other ohjoets of interest, form the topics Clliefly 

dwelt upon in the way of description hy the writer, and in which his 
pei'sonal adventures form merely the thread by which he strings together 
the more important results of In's wanderings. This foi-ms a higher class 
than the former, and possesses a value Avhich readers the intci'cst of the 
hook greatly loss dopontlent upon its mere literary attractions, lint 
there is a higher clnsa still; tliat in which the researches of the author 
arc guided by seiouci*. and Iciirning, and arc made subservient to the 
promotion of valuable branches of philosophical pursuit, literary inquiry, 
or bemivoleiit effort. Of this class arc some of JMr. Jjaiiig’s, as bearing 
on the sulycct of social economics; those of Humboldt, Mureliison, 
Darwin, and others, illustrative of different dopartmcnls of physical 
s(doncc; those of Wordswortli, Fellowcs, "Wilkinson, and Leake, as throwing 
light upon many points of interest in ancient cla;^sical literature; and those 
of Niebuhr, TiOpsins, Tischendorf, llobinson, &c., as tending to illus¬ 
trate the geogra]>hy, archiv^ology, language, and literary history of the Bible. 
To this last divi.^ion of this liighcst class of travels, the work before us 
belongs, and wo grcally rnivStake if it will not be admitted by all com- 
IJCtent judges to deseiTo a ])laco in the foremost ra)ik of such works. 

In the dedication of the work to the late Dr. Chalmers—a dedication 
which had just cotne from tlio press when the antlior received the stunning 
intolligonce of tho death of that great man—Dr. Wilson says, 
rcspeetfully claim a place for iny Work, from certain classes of readers 
at least, becaiise of the extent of the journey which it narrates, and the 
objects which it was designed to subserve; because part of the land and 
ocean oVir which it is my wish to conduct my reader, liiis been but 
partially, if at all, noticed in late publications; and because, even on 
frequented IriK^ts, F have exercised my own visual organs, and made my 
own observations and inquiries, without any tldng like a slavish deference 
oitlier to my prc<lecessors or contemporaries.” To this claim wo most 
cordially respond, for it is fuUy substantiated by tho woi’k on behalf of 
which it is put fortlu The author sems admirably fitted for such a 
task as ho has here undertaken. To gi'oat patience of research, and 
habits of accurate obsen'ation, ho adds a mental furnishing for his work 
such as few of his predecessors have possessed, and none have exceeded. 
His long residence in the East as a missionary, his extensive acquaintance 
with the oriental tongues and the habits of oriental life, bia great profi¬ 
ciency in classical and biblical literature) his sound native common sense, 
his enlightened piety, and reverence for God’s word and truth, and his 
ready interest in all that connects itself with sound literature and tho 
cause of humanity, combine to give him singular fitness for traversing 
the “ Lands of the Bible.” Tho result is a work which cannot fail to 
acquire a standard value as a book of reference on all points connected 
with the geogi'Rphy and arohaoology of scripture. It is written in a 
perspicuous and nathral style: occasionally, perhaps, a little too hard 
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and dry, aud sonietinies descending to colloquiali^is which border on 
eoarscuecis; but always convoying the meaifing of tlio author directly and 
without ambiguity to tlie reader. Wo should also mention that the Maps 
and Illustrations arc of a higli order; indeed, iho whole getting up o*l‘ the 
booh is as oroditablc to tho publisher in his departiueut as the contents 
are to tho author in hiw. 

Of a work so large and so replete with miuutc details and elaborate 
disquisitions, it is of course iiiipossiblo for us to give our readers any 
sufficient analysis. Wo shall, therefore, merely indicate generally T)r. 
AVilson’s route, and select such passages for <j[Uotation as may a])peax‘ 
most likely to intortst our readers, and give them some idea of the 
eliaractcr of the work. It is owe to which wo shall probably have occasion 
frequently to revert in the course of uur subsc([ucut labours. 

Oil the 2d of Jimuavy, IS bJ, l)r. Wilson left Bombay, fortified with 
letters of iutrodnetion from tlie governor, from tlio cldoi'S of tho Jews, 
from Arminian friends, and from others whose rccommcndalioii was likely 
to have weight in those tjountries he designed to visit, lie was accom¬ 
panied by one of his eoll(»agiios, l»y Professor AVi^torgaard of Copeiihagon, 
:t distinguished in-ieutal scholar, and by Dliaujibhai Nauroji, a I’arsi 
youtli, whom ho had be(;ir privileged to admit into the ehuveh of Christ 
as the first convert from the fuitli of Zoroaster to Christianity, and with 
whose name our readhrs ai‘e already fainiliur.* After a sail of eight 
tlays, tho peninsula of Aden began to make its aiipearancc, lifting its 
dreary, scovclied, and sterile heights from the sea. Hero Dr. Wilson 
Jandt*d, and remained for a few <Iays, vvlneh wei'e S]>eut eliiefly in surveying 
tJie countiy, ami in juaking some visits of inquiry to the Jews who reside 
in or near the town. Having secured in India the seiViees of one of this 
poo[»le, vej()i<;ing in the vciiorablo name of Mordecai, Dr. AVilsoii thus 
I’ccouats the results of his 

VISIT TO TITK .jews at .'VDEN. 

“ Uiulcr the goidanco of .Afovdecai, mo proecoded to tlic ((aartcr inr which the 
Jews arc located. Wc betook ourselves in the first instance to the residence of 
XSamucl Nasi, the second in authority in their community, lie met us at the do'^r 
of his house, and invited us to follow him to an apartment in the upper stoiy\ 
Some of the female members of the fmnily, arrayed in no vety cleanly habiliments, 
saluted us at the top of tlie stair, and immediately retired. After making a few 
nuscellancuus iiuiuiries at us, Infsboucd^is his library, consisting of a considerable 
numbov of works both in manuscript and print, lie professed his deep regard for 
theq’almiid; and informed us that tlie dews of Yemen now use in their public 
worsliij) the liturgy of the Sephardim, or Portuguese Jc>vs, Of this Mork ho showed 
mo a cojiy printed at Stifed, north of the lake of Tiberias, of tho same edition as 
one in my own possession. Ilo had on hand a stock of the Hebrew Bible, amounting 
to thirty-six copies received from the Bible Society in Bombay, at half-price, for 
retail among the Jovs of the jwovincc. lie declared himself unable to rca<l Arabic 
except in the Hebrew character; but ho accepted from me a copy of the General 
Assembty’s excellent letter to the »Tcws,—which 1 had got translated into Arabic 
for distribution in my journey,—^in the hope that some friend might read it in his 
hearing. On leaving his abode, we went to that of Moshc Mcnahem, the “nilcr 
of the Jews,” who politely w.alkcd with ns to the synagogue. He is the only 
Israelite at Aden w'ho reads and writes Arabic in its proper character; and I had 
pleasure in making hiih a littlc^ift similar to that which I had put into the hands 
of the N^i. At the synagogue we found about twenty persons engaged in repeating 

* See Scottish Congregational Magazine for Mai^h last, p. 99. 
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the rMr nunpr or night prayers, some of whom were standing at tho door and lobby, 
ns if unworthy to entei* tho inteeior. Tho synagogue, which is the only public 
building which the Jews of Aden possess, is of the plainest description, being 
merely a square room of cK>nsiderable height, but with scarcely n hole to admit tho 
light. Its furniture is very limited, consisting of a small desk and three or four 
stools, a coarse mat spread over tho floor, three or four tiimblora used as lamps, 
and several ostrich eggs as ornaments, suspended from the roof. At tho synagogue 
we were introduced to a Jew from India, w'ho saluted us very cordially, and joined 
himself to our company. In the course of our wanderings and meanderings in the 
town, we came upon one of the three or four Jbwish “ schools,” at which the young 
idea, as in most aboriginal seminaries in the East, is taught rather how to shout 
than to shoot. About a dozen boys, without either book or paper before them, 
were following their pedagogue in tho recitation of some passages of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, bawling at the utmost jiitch of their voices.” 

On the 11 til of January, Dr; Wilson was again afloat on bis way to 
Suez which he reached* on the 20th. “We landed,” says ho, “about 
11 o’clock in the forenoon, amidst tho gabble of Arabs and Negroes, who 
welcomed us to the shores of Egypt with cordial cries for bakshish, before 
they had it in tlieir power to render us any service.” After a brief 
sojourn in Suez, he and Jiis friends crossed the desert to Cairo in a van, 
which he describes as “ a vehicle on springs, something like a Glasgow 
minibus,” a description which, we fear, will pr^ove more obscure to the 
majority of his readers than that which it is employed to illustrate. On 
reaching Cairo he took up his abode at the “ farSt Eastern hotel,” and 
sot to work to prepare for his exploration of tho Lands of tho Bible. 
Among other things, he tells us, “ he gave his razors rest,” and used no 
“ harba'iiiC operations” until eight months afterwards, when he reached 
London, and found himself reduced to the level of common-place 
civilization. We highly commend this practice; no man who cannot do 
without shaving should set out as a traveller either in the East or any 
where else. 

Dr, W. remained in Cairo till the 7th of February. During this time 
ho was wisely engaged in preparing for his jouniey across the desert and 
his sojourn in Palestine, as well as in exploring wliatcver was of interest 
in the neighbourhood of tho city. Among other things he made an 
excursion to the Pyramids, which he seems to have surveyed with much 
care, and describes with great fulness. From this portion of the volume 

we shall lay before our readers one or two extracts. 

* 

THE EGYPTIAN fASUA ’s PEESS. 

“ I endeavoured, when at Cairo, to procure a set of tlic publications which have 
issued from this press. Some of them already cannot be obtained without difficulty; 
but through the kind exertions of Mr. Licder, I was enabled to purchase the most 
important of them, though at prices considerably beyond those at w'hich they 
originally appeared. The languages in which the different works, about a hundred 
in number, are printed, are Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, the type used, (which is 
not of tho best foim,) being tho same in them all. Among those in the Arabic, 
ranks first, an edition, in two volumes, of tho Alif Leilah wa Eeilah, the Thousand 
and One Nights, or the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, which is reckoned the 
most complete and correct edition of that work, and has had an extensive sale 
both in Cairo and Damascus. Among tho other works of fiction and poetry, are 
tho QulUtda, tho Diwto ’Ali, and the Talcs of a Parrot, mid a few more of the 
same class. The celebrated Dictionary entitled tho Kamiis, or Ocean, translated 
into Turkish, occupies three large volumes folio, and cost me 260 piastres. The 
Bttihin-i-Kdtia or Persian Dictionary, translated into Turkish, costs 70 piastres; 
but I did not procure a topy of this work, as I happen to have one of the original, 
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boautifolly lithographed at Bomhay. There are several vocahularA^s and grammars. 
The historical treatises arc devoted to the lives of the KhaliTs, an outline of Turkish 
histoiy, the biography of Sultan Buloimdn, the luife of N^oleon, and an account 
uf Russia tinder the Empress Catherine. The scientific works ore principally 
translations from the French, and embrace the different branches of Mathei^tics, 
Geograpliv, Chemistry, Anatomy, Fhysiolog}% Fathology, and Surgery. There 
are several Directories for the civil and military, and naval services, and public 

works, and forms of letters of business and general correspondence. One volume, 
entitled the Ralah-Esh-Sheikh Rafkah, contains the travels of the writer to Paris* 
On the whole, the press has been employed principally in producing works of a 
useful character, a circumstance whifth tells much to the credit both of Muhammad 
’Al£ and the Council of Public Instruction, by which it is superintended. It marks, 
too, the progress of education in Egypt, which, as promoted by a Turkish piish^ 
is quite remarkable, particularly^ in connection with the highest class of schools 
there, the polytechnic and special, and which 1 learned from my host Ilasan 
Eifcndi, who is one of the teachers at that of Buldk, occupying what was Ismail 
Pasha’s palace, arc scarcely inferior in their curricidum to the military colleges hi 
England.” • 

TUB SPHINX. 

** Owing to the researches of Dr. Lepsius in removing the sand from tho lower 
part of the sphinx, we had a better view of this enormous idol than is generally 
obtained. The face is that of n male, now wanting tlip beard, which was formerly 
pendant from its chin. Much has been said of the sweetness and placidity of the 
i'oiintenancc, from the days of Arrian to tliosc of Lord ijindsay, who, after having 
changed the sex of the figure, writes of it as a smitten lover, ‘Her attitude 
bespeaks the calm repose of conscious strength,—licr expression of countenance, 
benevolence—the tovt~m*scmhlej strange, mysterious beauty, awful in its stillness* 
A monster she is, indeed, but not one to tremble at—oh no 1 you stand before her 
in awe and reverence, as before the wise but benevolent Simurgh; and oh I if one 
could hut give her a tongue, what histories she would tell, what wisdom reveal to 
us I ’ I'hc beard of the monster was discovered in the sand before it, liy Colonel 
Vyse, but the character of the idol is more difficult to discover than its sex. It 
requires a considerable stretch of imagination now to read its moral or intellectual 
expression. The corrosive hand of time, and the no less destructive hand of man, 
have much injured it, aud this to a great extent, if we may judge from a comparison 
of it as it now exists, with pictures of it in our books of travel, within the lost 
century. I acquiesce in ilic propriety of the designation which is given to it by tlio 
Arabs, Abu'l liof, or Father of Terror. It is admitted on all hands to represent 
the countenance of the Egyptian, dr, perhaps, of the Negro race. If of the latter, 
which I scarcely think is that intended, this form of humanity must havc^ hcen 
viewed with more favour by the Cyclopean statuarists of old, than by the enlight¬ 
ened members of the proud leucocracies of the new world. Pliny is among the first 
to mention tlic sphinx: ‘Beside these (the pyramids) is the sphinx, even more to 
be wondered at as tho iiiral deity of those residing near it. They suppose that 
King Amasis is buried in it, ftnd wisl^ it to be understood that it was brought 
thither. It is made out of the natural stone, and is smooth, Tho circumfcrcnco 
of the head of the monster, across the forehead, is 102 feet; the length is 143 feet, 
the height from the belly to the crown of the head, 62 feet.’ The oval of tho fourth 
Thothmes, we are informed by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, occurs in the hicroglyphical 
inscription on its breast. It is cut out of the solid rock, a small part of the back, 
where tho rock is defective, and tho fore-legs, which stretch 50 feet in front, being 
of hewn stone. Before it there is a paved dromos on. which the paws repose." 

A fURKlSlI DINNER, 

“As our reunion tamed out a tolerably good imitation of an Othmanli feast, I 
may he pardoned for mentioning the manner and method of our proceedings. 
When prepared to despatch the dainties which were provided for us, we squatted 
ourselves around a small circular table, or rather tray, raised about a foot from the 
ground. A call wat^ then made to us to hold oar hands over a metallic bason, that 
water might be poured on them by an Ethiopian urchin, bemrt to serve us, so that, 
as we bad to dispense with the modern implements of pr^ension and dissection, 
and conveyance between the platter common to all and the organs of mastication, 
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w(*. might not oftend our own or our neiglihour’s delicacy by any impurity of finger 
or fist. We then tucked up our shirts, tijat all freedom of action might be enjoyed 
by us in the serious operations fti which we w-erc to engage. Literally plunging 
our hands into the dish as occasion demanded, wc partook—sparingly, of course — 
of cAeven kinds of preparations of fowls, fiesli, and fish, mixed with rice and other 
vegetables, and highly seasoned, and following one another in quick succession. 
The roast meat was served up iii small liits, into which it had been cut before it 
had been applied to the fire ; but the ]>o(iUry and the boiled meats wc had to divide 
with our digots. Our kind lio^l Imd many intcvrog.'itorics addressed to him as to 
tho composition of the fare whli winch w'O wc,ve treated; and Ins prclortlons added 

net a little to the enjoyment of the festival, tliougli they find no parallel nmong 
any class of easterns, whose diligent employment of the organs of deglutition entirely 
prevents their collateral use as organa of apccc.h, and w'ho act the part of tho Jerlv 
naturWy rather than that (»f the homo aujtietis^ at tlic table.” 

Of biH journey through the gi'cat dc.sert to Jerusalem, Ih*. W. givey 
ii description at once dqeply interesting and Instructive. Many questions 
arise concevuing the route of tlic Israelites, which arc discussed by him 
witli groat perspicuity and learning. Wc have been especially pleased 
with his remarks on the crossing of tho Red Sea, in which lie controverts, 
and as it ap[>caivs to us with success, some of tho conclusions arrived at 
by Dr. Robinson on this point. We could quote many interesting 
]>assagcs from this ]>art of the work. Our readers will, believe, bo 
interested by ti\e following notice of 

TUi3 WATKUS OK MAltAil. * 

“ About luilf-a-milc in advance of this con.siHCuoiis object, (the Ilnjar cr-Rakkab. 
or the * stone of tho riders,’ a lofly rock,) w’o came to the *Ain llawurah, the ‘well 
of dosti'nc.lion,’ a Ibnntain on a small knoll close to the Inict, on its eastern side, 
winch wo were pursuing. It occupies n small basin about live feet in diameter, and 
eighteen inches deep, and to some extent it oo/es through the sands, leaving, like 
tlic wells of iMoscs, a deposit of lime. I believe that I was tho first of our party to 
essay to drink of its water; lait the. Arabs, on observing me about to take a pota¬ 
tion of it, exclaimed, ^ Murrahy umnuhy murruh* —‘It is bitter, bitter, bitter.* U’his 
fountain has iiccn almost uuiversallv admitted bv travellers, since the davs of 
Burckliardt, who first precisely indicates it» situation, to be the true 3farah of 
Sci'iptiirc; as it is found in a sitiiiirion .about thirty miles from the place where the 
Israelites must have landed on the caatci n shore of thcKcdSca—a space siiilicient 
for their march, when they went three day.s in the wilderness and found no water. 
No other constant .spring is found in the intermediate sji.icc. It retains its ancient 
cbara<‘tcr, and has a bad name among the Arabs, who seldom allow their camels to 
partake of it. Only one or two of our animals tasted it 5 andthc Arabs left us to experi¬ 
ment upon its qualities alone, without even applying it to their lips. Though the 
Tiiiu'inurings of the Israelites, involving as they diil acomplaint against Providence, 
were sinful, it is not to he wondered at that Moses, considering the quality of the 
water wliicli tlicy hove had to drink, cried unto the Lord for their relief ‘The 
r.ord ehow'cd him a tree which, w'hcn he cast into the waters, the waters were made 
sweet.’ Tho liealing virtue of this tree probsddy fiowed directly from God, w'ho 
sometimes works by mean.s» which, like the rod of Moses stretched over the sea, 
ai*c merely the symbols of his power, or the indices of the comincnceinent of its 
action. The Badawm of these deserts know of no process now of sweetening 
bitter water; but the credulity of rationalism ran find one snfiiciently potent lor 
the purpose of cficcting a change in a supply of tho element required for the two 
million and a-lmlf of souls comprising the hosts of Israel. Burckhardt has directed 
our attention to n xdnnt, deligiiting, like tho palm, in a saline soil, and Rowing 
near this and similar fountains. It is called Ghnrkad by the Arabs. The juice of 
its berries might be adequate, it is alleged, to qualify the, nauseous liquid. But 
where, it may be asked, could a suflicient quantity of these* berries be found to 
make a million or two of gallons of drinking syrup ? ” 

Dr. W. oontends against Dr. Robinpon in favour of tlic traditionary 
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locality of the giving of the law. Dr. It. thinks that the peak of Tap- 
sapah has preferable claims, but we certainly agi’oc with Dr. W. in 
hulcling by tlio old opinion tliat it was on the Jebcl Musa that the solemn 
scenes narrated by the Hebrew legislator most probably occurred. • 

Our sjiaco compels us to break oflf here, but next month wo shall retura 
to this interesting work. 


Dll. CHALMERS. 

Wn are mdobted for the following to the Editor of the Glasgow 
Examiner, in whose pages it first a 2 )pearcd. As many of onv readers 
uiay not sec that pajier, they will thank us for bringing under their notice 
so just and affectionate an enlogium from the j)en of one who in controversy 
was the selected antagonist, but in heart and soul the admirer and 
friend of him wlio is the subject of it. 

DK. WAKULAw’s FIIXJERAI. SKUMON F'Ou’dR. ellAtiMKRS. 

'To (h^ EiUUir of ih(t dastjow Kjiimincr. 

Dcau Sir,—I coniplv with your rctiuest; merely luvniisiu;^, that the discotirse 
Irorn which iho extract is inutic was c*oin])osc(l eliicH) in suatelios of time, wliilo 
in attendance on the meetings of the Evangelical AlUmicc; ami that, in making the 
intiinatiou to my own pco])lc on the previous Sahhath, Iliad no thought of its going 
lartlicr, and was more than surprised on Icurniug that it had found its way into 
mure of tlie iiewj'jjajior.s than one, niid on being eaUed, in cmiseipjcneo, to address 
myself to so iincx]>ectedly crowded an audience. As I diil not cunsiJer inyholf at 
all in the position of one \\lio was preaching a ftuif ral scru^niy [nit only as paying 
wliat I should liave felt it an act of .self-denial, a.s well a.s of failure in duty, to have 
withheld, a tribute to the memory of a man tow'iirds whom F liad ever clieri.shod so 
large an mnountuf alfecAionate admiration and esteem -the reference to I )r. Chalmers 
is not, as a tnuttov of course, ostinmt<;d .as it othcrwi.se must have been. But, how 
unw'ortliy soever of its object it mtw be in some respects, there is one attribute at 
least in which it i.s not wanting,—^liut of deep heartfelt sincerity. It is dictated 
by the same vcncrathni and love which w'ould not allow’ me to rciimin in GVis'gow 
while others w'cre attending his funeral obsccpiies in Edinburgh, 

From the text—Gen. v. 24, “He w-as not; for (jod took him,'*—after having 
briefly adverted to (lie conm*ction in which it stand.s, and having just noticed the 
particulars inc!ude<l in the sliort but comiwchcnsive description of Enoch’s character 
—he “ walked w'lth God,”—1 ilhistratcd a littletlic natnro of his translation, and the 
interesting le.ysons taught hy it, and salutary iinprcs.sion.s convoyed by it, both in 
heaven and upon earth;—and then the extract I now send you was introduced; and 
the discourse concluded with various practical inferences: — 

to translation ,—to those who, by faith in Christ, arc prepared for it, w'hosc 
sins arc forgiven, anil whose hearts arc renewed—stands sxitldcn, inimediate. death, 
Not, indeed, when merely sudden. It must have another attribute; it must, at the 
same time, he peaceful. In vciy sudden death, when it lias b^en the cficct of any 
frightful accident, maiming and ^liattcring the frame,—or when it has been 
accompanied by such intense agony as has left ufon the countenance the strong 
and unequivocal traces of what has been endured, ^ving the conception of the spirit 
having been driven out by the very force of the suncrings,—there is something from 
which our minds instinctively and shuddcringly revolt. And there are some spirits, 
^oll am I aware, whose piety, though deeply sincere, is, from constitutional tem¬ 
perament, or from scasifivc tepdcrncss of conscience, timid and self-distrustful,— 
to which the veiy idea of suddenness is in itself startling and overawing. Yet when 
the panting breath has been peacefully drawn, and the soul has taken its flight, 
leaving the serene smile of hope and joy on the lips—surely, to a child of God, to one 
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who, like Bnocli, (las been * walking with God,’ as all his children should ever be,— 
this must be the neare^ approach to the description in our text—* He was not; 
for God took him.’ * 

And Biich appears to have been the death of that truly great and good man, 
whose recent departure has stirred so deep a feeling amongst all classes of society 
in our country. With the nearest possible approximation to truth might the terms 
be used of him—* he was not, for God took him.* He was sought, —sought with 
timid and trembling apprehension;—but ‘ he was not found; for God h^ trans¬ 
lated him,’ Ills bodily frame, indeed, was there. But that was not himself, that 
was not the maoi Tim animating spirit tiail llcdi All that constituted the interest 

of his being,—all that gave character to the living and intelligent man,—all that 
awakened admiration, all that inspired afTection, was gone. It is very tru^ we are 
disposed to feel as if there were something unattractively dreary in the solitude of 
his departure:—no one l)y, to whisper in his car a precious promise, or to catch 
from his dying lips the latest breathings of faith and hope I no one to close, with 
friendly hand, the eyes which death had fixed! And yet—it was not solitude. He 
had company with him. Man was not there; but God was there:—his divine 
Master was there. Korthly friends were absent; but his best friend was there. 
And, although there was no Iiuman lip to whisper a promise in his car, t/mt Friend, 
let us pherish tlie assurance, spoke by his Spirit to his Iicart—* Fear not; I am the 
First and the Last, and the Living One:—and I was dead; and behold J am alive 
for evermore, and liavc tlic keys of the unseen world and of death.’ ‘ Fear not, 
for 1 am with thee 1* And the smile of serenity upon his lij^s may have been fixed 
there, just while they were uttering the believing response to the promise—‘I will 
fear no evil; for thou art with me !*—And angels of Ijght were there. ‘ Are they 
not all ministering spirits sent forth to minister to them who arc the heirs of salva¬ 
tion I* They were there,—in waiting, to escort the parting soul to its promised and 
prepared mansion in the realms of light and love. 

“His spirit had fled. And what a spirit was tliat!—a spirit, which the God of 
nature Jiacl amply endowed witli powers of intellect, of large exj>ansion and com¬ 
manding energy;—whvcli the God of providenre had ailbrded abundant means and 
opportunities of maturely cultivating, and fitting for effective use;—and which the 
God of grace liod hallowed by the subduing, renovating, puritying power of Ida 
Spirit and truth, consderatiug all its faculties and all its energies and resources, to 
himself. That noble and devoted spirit liad fied. That very day, on the early 
morning of which God had suddenly, silently, secretly, taken it to himself, he was 
expected by his assembled brethren of the church of which he was so distinguished 
an ornament and so massive a pillar, to have appeared atnoug.st them, with official 
cominiiuicntionH, the product of Ids ever active, mind, respecting the educational 
seminary of which he was the honoured head. But ^ their Master had taken him 
from their head that <lay.’ Ho Imd taken him to join a higher and holier assembly, 
the assembly of the spirits of the just made perfect ‘ and the mniimerable company 
of angels,’ iu the sanctuary above. So that, instead of listening, as they hod 
anticipated, with their wonted delight, to his own living voice, they liad to liear, 
with heavy hearts, from other Ups, the tidings of jiis death! *Hc was not; for 
God had taken him!’ • 

“It is not mine, nor is it at all my present purpose, to enter into any detail of 
either biography or character. I merely touch on two or three particulars. 
Passing over entirely his earlier course, I come at once to that most interesting era 
of his Ufe, when, altliongh in a somewhat qualified sense, it may be said of him as 
of Paul,—Mt pleased God to reveal his Son in him,’—showing him by tlie illumi¬ 
nation of his Spirit, the fulness and frceiicss of gospel grace,—the gratuitously 
saving virtue of tlu^ divinc atonement,—giving him to discern and feci it as ‘tho 
power of God and tho wisdom ^f God.’ Then did tho energies of his naturally 
ardent mind take their new direction, not only without abatement, but (as also in 
the case of Paul) with an augmented, though mellowed and sanctified, vehemence, 
proportioned to the sense he had of the unapprcciable value of the newly discovered 
truth. When the glo^ of the scheme of mercy—free mercy through atoning blood, 
—of‘grace reigning through righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ ouai 
Lord,’—burst on his opening sight,—as the grand iUustration of all the attributes 
of the divine character, and all the principles of the divine government,—together 
with its divinely perfect adaptation to the true position of man, and to ml the 
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exigencies of his sinftil and guilty nature^^a nature standing in equal need of 
}>ardon and of purification. When he came to see and t<v feel the incomparable 
superiority, in preciousness and in efficiency, of tAis ‘ glorious gospel of the blessed 
God,’ to that system of so-called Christian ethics which before ho had held and 
taught,—n system, which, not being based in grace^ wanted the most essMtial 
characteristic of Christianity. O with what exuberance of varied and vivid iUustra- 
tion did he expatiate in this ncAv field!—and with what intensely glowing earnestness 
of spirit did ho throw himself into the recommendation and ditlusion of that truth, 

wliich was nowj his own minclj so full of divlno gloi'y lovclincsSj and Of livillg 

and life-giving power! I have now in my mind especially, the time of his coming 
to settle in our own city. No person who had the opportunity of marking the 
previous state of thingS; and the subsequent influence of his ministry, will for a 
moment gainsay the statement, that it was a new era in the history of religion in 
the city. There was a fresh life, and a higher tone, imparted, particularly in the 
church to wliich he then belonged, to the principles and the spirit of cva-ngf^lktxl 
preaching and cvangeliciil profession. By the attractive power of his eloquence, 
and the faithful and impassioned earnestness of his appeals, lie eminently cuntributed 
to bring the doctrines of gi'acc into better savour, an!l Iiighcr repute, cspccialTy 
among what are called the better classes of society. Moderatism^ even among its 
previous admirers, declined in popularity, and was speedily nt a discount; while 
crangrUsm rose in reputation and acceptance. And while such was the general 
eilect, there were, at the same time, not a few to whom liis ministry went linpjiily 
farther, proving by divine grace, * the power of Godijnto salvation.’ An impulse 
was at that season given in the right direction, which continues to bo felt to the 
present hour, although by many the origin of it is forgotten. His Astronomical, 
his Commercial, and other special series of discourses, brought the resources ot 
scientific knowledge, anfl of acquaintance with the prevailing principles and 
practices of the business world, to bear upon the interests of true religion with a 
striking and most beneficial eflect;—aided, as these resources were, by the pow-cr 
of an oratory, which, how defective and objectionable soever, in some points of 
critical detail, when tested by the strict rules of rhetorical propriety, had in it, not¬ 
withstanding, a fascination, a charm, an arresting might and mastery, wdiicli drew 
and riveted the breathless interest of his audiences. Of the general character of his 
composition and eloquence, amjilitiidc and variety of illustration and appeal formed 
one of the chief peculiarities. And this, which has usually, and to a certain extent 
justly, been considered as the eficot of an exuberant imagination iricrcly, was yet 
in part (as I know from his own lip^ the result of a principle,—and a principle 
which, wthin due limits, is a more tnan legitimate one; —tlic principle namely, of 
running over in his nnnd, while composing his discourses, the various classes of his 
hearers, and multiplying inodes of illustration and appeal, as by those classes, 
respectively, might appear to him to he required, whether in order to clear*apjn’c- 
hension or to cmicth^e impression. 

“ One most interesting feature in the ch.aracter of Hr. Chalmers was, the beautiful 
combination of the great with the amiable. Ilis greatness was lovely greatness. 
He was above the littleness ofi vanity and affectation. He knew nothing of the 
distance and stateliness of an una]q)rou^hable self-sufilcicncy, or the haughty and 
scornful airs of an oracular loftiness. He w'as open, easy, affable, kind, ever 
accessible, ready to listen as well as to speak, uniting a childlike simplicity, and 
even playfulness of character, with genuine Christian dignity. When quite at case, 
in a little coterie of friends, those wdio enjoyed his conversation were to be envied 
both the pleasure and the profit, from its united vivacity and instructivencss:— 
but when invited to numerous and formal parties, convened for the purpose of his 
being looked at and listened to, he was most likely to have his lips effectually 
scaled, to disappoint his companjP, and even, possibly, to leave on the minds of 
some a very erroneous impression of his disposition. 

“ Who, that knew any thing of Dr. Chalmers, did not know him as thefiiendof the 
poorf The whole W’orld is aware to what an extent his mind, his time, his personal 
^ efforts, under the united impulse of heart and conscience, of an ardent benevolence 
* and an imperative s«ns^ of duty, w'ere devoted to the improvement of both their 
temporal and'their spirituaf condition. And, in either of these department^ 
whether his principles and his plans were approved or not, who could withhold his 
admiration of the expansive Christian philanthropy by which he was animated, and 
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which, how questionable soever it miji'lit by some bo thought in regard to one or 
otlior of its means of o{>cration, was really productive of so great an amount of 
practical good. And in other points too, us ^voll ns tliis, even those who most 
widely Uitfered from him could not but give him credit for an invariable honesty of 
pnrpbsc, and * singleness of eye.* Nay, even when he dissented, or seemed to dissent, 
from himself—when, on dill'erent occasions, under the po^ver of ditforent impulses, 
he propounded sentiments which it was felt not ejisy to harmonise, there was still 
<ivcn in the real or apparent inconsislciK’y, the same sound-heurted integrity, what 
Paul denonninates ‘ simplicity ami godly sincerity,’ 

“ In domestic and private life, all that we have heard and seen, impresses us with 
the conviction that this eminent and much lamented servant of Christ was, 
universally and thoroughly, loving and loved. In the family circle, where all the 
warm utfectious played around his UCiirt, aud dilluscd tlicir happy influence on all 

its inomboi'Mj rcnUsiiig tlio cliccrfiil blcsscdncoS of U ChriitiiHi tllC lUtfS flUSttliUCd 

by his sudden removal is felt with a special ten<lorncss, a tenderness proportioned 
to the sweetness of that spring of pure delight which liis departure has sealed: with 
more of tenderness, but uo^ with greater sincerity and dejuh, than in tho church 
OT Christ. And, when f u<e the designation, ‘the church of Christ,’ let it be 
remembered, I am not to be understood as meaning the particular religious denom¬ 
ination with wbicli lie was more immediately identified. I refer to the entire 
Community of the iaitlifiil, in all its sections, many and various, and yet, in the 
higlicst sense, one. He w'a^the property of tiic whole. Aud, desjnte tho tenacity 
with which lie hold his own convictions, and laid Jiiniself out tor the special henetit 
of his own i»ortion of the community, he w«as the vvarm-hoarted and liberal minded 
well-wisher of the wliolc. ' 

“ Ho was indeed ‘ a burning and a shining light.’ Tho churcli bclovv' mourns its 
CKtinction; except in as far as it continues to shine in tiie* valuable writings ho has 
lett behind him. Put wc do not like to think of it, aud to speak of it, as 
extinguisiicJ. U is uot cxtingiUHhcd. It is but removed. It has but changed its 
place. It still shines—shines witli a purer, brighter, steaiUer, and more i»ermanent 
lustre, ill another and higher splicnj it shone on cartli; it shines in lioaven. And 
I/e who has been pleased to transfer it from earth to lieav^eii can kindle other 
luminaries by light friyn heaven, to su])ply the loss of ibs shining on earth.” 

Should you still, on reading the above, i-ctaiii the desire to give it a jilace in your 
columns, it Is thus at jour service. IVIy heart enjoys the thought of guing any 
degree of greater pnhlicity to a testimony which, however imi)ericct, its ow'ii inmost 
atiections spontaneously dictate.—I am, dear Sir, yours sinccrelv, 

IUlpii Wakdi-aw. 


NOTICES OP BOOKS. 


llic German Rijormation of the Nine¬ 
teenth Centurjf ; or a SLeU h of the liUcy 
I^'ogres9y and Present Position of those 
who have reeenih/ separated themsclces 
from (he Church of Home i xvithaShort 
Notice of the State of Protestantism 
in Pi'UssUiy Avstrhy Bavaria^ and the 
Prussian Baltic Provinces, By the 
German Correspondent of “ the Con¬ 
tinental Kcho.” 12mo, pp. 469. Lou¬ 
don : J. Snow. 1S4G. 

The author of this volume was the 
first to announce to the British public 
tho groat movement vvhicli led to the 
formation of the German Catholic 
Church. This she did in the pages of 
the "Continental Echowhere, also. 


5’*om time to time, further notice of the 
moYcinent appeared from the same pen. 
She was thus abundantly qualified, by 
interest in the movement, and acquaint¬ 
ance with its details, to become its his¬ 
torian. The work before us is full of 
information upon tlio subject—])crhaps 
too much 60 ; for considering the un- 
happy,turn the German Catholic Church 
has taken towards Hationalism, wo fear 
there are not many readers who will 
care to wade through tho mass of docu- 
mcntaiy illustration with which its pages 
arc filled. Muc]i of the information 
communicated, hoWever, is very valu¬ 
able; and as it cannot so easily be 
obtained elsewhere, wc cordially recom¬ 
mend the work to those of our readers 
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Noticas of Books, 


who are interested in the state of relip^ion 
ou the Continent. 

TJie History of the Rerivnl and Progress 
of Independency in Knylandy since the 
Period of the Reformation; with an 
Introduction, containing an Account of 
the Principles of Imhpendency in the 
Aye of Christ and his Apostles, and of 
the Oradaal Departure of the C/mrcA 

into Antichristian Prror, until the time 
of the Reformation, liy .Toaopli 
cher, 'Kfiitor of the “ Seloot Works 

and Memoirs of the Ime Ur. Fletelier,” 

SlC, Vol. L sm. 8vo, pp, xx. 284. 
London: J. Snow. 1847. 

WEhavo much pleasure in introducing^ 
this work to our readers, and that for 
‘^evoi*nl reasons:—1. 'fhe subject is very 
interesting and important; 2. 'Flic part 
of it hefore us is uell executed—soaud 
in ])vim*ii»le, able in development, clear 
and vigorous iu style; and ;i. 'Fho work 
is published at a price so small that it is 
brought within the reacU of all classes 
of ])iirchasers. As the volume before iia 
contains only the introduction mentioned 
on the title-]).ngo, we forbear farther re¬ 
marks ut present. Only we would say: 
Independency greatly needs a historian, 
---here is one wlio promises w’cll; let 
him not faint for lack of due enoourage- 
ineut. 

S* rmons Preached in the Tahernaele and 
'roltcnham Court Cliapeh Loudon. •By 
John CaiTij>l>ell, and • Kev. 

Joseph W. Uichard'ioii. Sm. 8vo, 
pp. 170. London: J. Snow. IQ-IO. 

Tiivsk Sermons arc on the subject of 
“Self.’* They arc ten in number, and 
arc huppliod ia e(pial proporlk)a by the 
two respected ministers whose name? 
appear on the title-page. Which has 
done his part best wo uhall not attcmj*t 
to determine; suflicc it to say, that both 
have dune excellently, and that the 
volume is one well calculated to arouse 
the careless, to warn the unwary, and to 
instruct the ignorant. The subjects of 
the Sermons arc Self-examination* Sclf- 
dcception; Self-approval; Self-condem¬ 
nation; Self-denial; Self-indulgence; 
Self-distrustj Sclf-coniidenco; Self-pre¬ 
servation; ^If-dcstruction. In these 
days of latitudinartanlsin, it is really 
refreshing to get hold of a book which is 
as stirring and impressive as the most 
ardent revivalist could wish, and yet as 


sound and scriptural as the best theo¬ 
logian could dcinand^ 

Tales of the Covenanters, By Kobert 
Pollok, A.M., Autlior of “ TJic Cl^ursc 
of Time.” With a Biographical Sketch 
of the Author, by the Ttev. Andrew 
Thomson, Kdinhnrgh. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion, 18iuo, ])]). xxx^ hi, 344. Edin¬ 
burgh: W. OliphmU & Sons. 184G, 

Wr. suppose most of our rcndciN arc 
already faiuLliar ivitli tlio Tales of the 
Covenanters of tlie laiuenieil rollok. 

Tlic&c, therefore, W'e need not rocoin- 
mend ; only \vc ni.iy say that the present 
is the best edition of them which has 
yet appeared. Of the Biograpliical 
Sketch with which it is enriched, w’c 
liave only to say, that it is iJi every 
rchpcct mbnirablc. lie narratc.s clearly 
and minutely all llie uoticcable events 
of Pollok’S rii«tory. Jls criticisms upon 
his merits as a writer arc acute and just; 
and the rcHectluns which it siigjxc^ls on 
dinbrent points are natural and iin])ro\- 
ing. Wo are sure all Pollok*s adjnirevs 
w'ill thank Mr. Thomson for this unjne- 
tending but most successful sketch. 

The TFar/iVJ of the Rev, Alexander Carson, 
L!j.I). Vol I, MihcMlaiieoHS Treatises, 
I2mo. ])p. 45^. Oublin: William 
Carson. 1847. 

The late Dr. Carson was a man of no 
small power. Il(i possessed learning and 
acuteness beyond the sivcrago of even 
well-educatctl and able men; he was 
cndowctl witli much vigoxir of grasp in 
the apprehension of principles, amf much 
power of expression in tlic propagation 
of them; Jio was ardent, not to say 
violent, in his attacliiaeut to what ho 
thought truth; and he had long habitu¬ 
ated himself to tlieological research and 
controversy. It is to bo regretted that 
his writings so often hetra} a bitter, a 
censorious, and an overhearing spirit; 
that as a controversialist he too often 
descended to vituperation and imscrupu- 
Ions misrcpresentty.iou; and that his 
view's on many ])oints were narrow, 
illiberal, and bigotted. But he has 
written much w'hich will bear the test of 
time, andwc, therefore, hail with pleasure 
the rcpublication of his works, of which 
the first volume is now before us. 

The treatises contained in this volume 
arc nineteen in number; many of them 
being published now for the firet time, 
lliey are all ^upon subjects of general 
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interest to the Christian; ami will well 
repay a careful pftusal^ We commend 
especially to the notice of our Veaders 
the lirst treatise, on the Nature and 
Importance of the Gospel; the tilth, on 
the Truth of the Gospel, demonstrated 
from the character of God, in n letter to 
Mr. Iliehnrd Carlilo; and the ciglitli, on 
Evangelical Preaching, in letters to n 
writer in the Edinburgh Review. 

The Excellent Woman^ as described in the. 
Book of Proverbs. Chap. xxxi. 10—31. 
pp. 158. London: Itcligions Tract 
Society. 1846. 

WiiAT criticism can we pass on tliis 
beautiful book hut “Excellent! excel¬ 
lent ! excellent! ” It is excellent in its 
subject, CACCllcnt in its matter, cKccilcnt 

in its style, excellent—yea, super-cxccl- 
lent, in the pictorial illustrations witli 
which it is adorned. Each verse of the 
chapter is expounded with mhcli wisdom 
and propriety, and to each is prefixed 
an exquisite engravingt characteristic of 
the excellent woman in the case to which 
the verse refers. It is altogether a book 
for graceful and godly women; beautiful 
enough for the boudoir, simple and 
homely enough for the peasant's shelf. 
Of tliat nohlc Society by which it is 
issued, wo are moved to say wdmt Solo¬ 
mon says of its suhjept:—“Give her of 
the fViiit of her hands, and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 

The Face of the Earth. Religious Tract 
Society. 

Another admirable production, issued 
by thq same Society; not so splendid as 
the preceding, but equally suited to tlic 
class for which it is designed. In a 


pleasing style the author describes the 
leading phenomena on the Face of the 
Earth, and by statable reflections seeks 
to lead his youthful readers to rise from 
Nature up to Nature’s God. The book, 
however, is not so minutely accurate as 
is desirable. Ben Nevis, which the 
author places in Jlumhartonshire, is in 
the shire of Inverness. We loam also 
forithe first time from this book, of the 
existence of innumerable small lakes 
among the glaciers of the Alps. (p. 22.) 
We suspect this is a fancy feature of the 
Earth’s face. 

The Oath of God, a pledge of Missionary 
Svccess: a Discourse delivered before 
the IjondonMismmry Society ^ at Surrey 

Cfiapel, on Wt(luesd(% May 12, 

By George Smith. 8vo, pp. 48. Lon¬ 
don: J. Snow, 1847. 

Text, Numb, xiv, 21. A veiy excel¬ 
lent sermon. The author dates from 
“ Trinity Papsonage,” but lest our readers 
should infer from this tliathe is a Church- 
of-England man, wc beg to assure them 
tliat he is only a Congregationalist. 

The Jb'inccs of the Earth: or Chrisfs 
Kingdom peipetunUd by Succession and 
adorned by Superiority: a Se:i'mon 
preached to the Juvenile Members of the 
London Missionary Society^ May 14///, 
1847. By the Rev. S. Martin. 18mo, 
pp. 36. London. 1847. 

|t is well that the body of this Sermon 
is move intelligible tljon the title, else 
the Juvenile Members of the Missionary 
Society would have been little proAted 
by it. Bating some affectation, it is a 
good pious sermon. 


CHRONICLE. 


I.— Ordination at Haddington.— 
Mr. George Wight, pastor of the church 
in Bonne, having received a unanimous 
invitatioTi fromtho clxirch in Haddington 
to take the pastoral oversight of them, 
the service of recognition took place in 
the chapel at Haddington on Wednesday 
the 16th instant. 

Mr. AVight of Edinburgh presided. 
The introductory service was conducted 
by Mr. Mann of Musselburgh. The usual 
questions having been put by Mr. 
Andrew Russell, formerly pastor of the 
church, Mr. Wight gavO| a full and 


highly satisfactory statement of bis views 
in entering upon this new scene of 
labour. A faithful, affectionate, and 
impressive charge was delivci*cd to the 
pastoiv by Mr. Knowles of Linlithgow, 
who was succeeded by Mr, Swan of 
Edinburgh, who set forth, with great 
discrimination and fidelity, the duties of 
the church in the relation which had 
just been form^. Mr. Campbell of 
Edinburgh concluded the service. 

In the evening a fruit soiree was held 
in the chapel, when addresses on various 
subjects of importance were delivered 
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hr Messrs. Cempbell^ Mann, Swan, 
and Knowles. On the Sabbath 
following, Dr. Alexander preached in 
the forenoon, and Mr. Wight in the 
afternoon; and in the evening, Dr. 
Alexander preached in the ]j\ee church, 
which had been kindly offered for the 
nrposc, toalargeand attenlive audience, 
luy the blcs&ing of God rest upon the 
connection which has thus been forfted! 
l)r. Alexander of Edinburgh spent the 
following Sabbath with the church at 
Uaddington, and intiodnced Mr. Wight 
to his new sphere of liiliour. 

^ II.—Committee for Maintaining 
TiJE Civil. IIigiitsov Con<jkeoationat. 
Dtmsvinteizs. —Eollowiiig the pattern of 
tho ITnitodPropbytorinn Church, aCoin- 

uilttee under the aKovo title has been 
formed ad in/erim, until the next meeting 
of the bretlircn in Glasgow, in April, 
when it is hoped it will assume a more 
permanent shape. In the meantime the 
ibllovving Kesolutioiis have been issued 
by it:— * 

1 . That whatever differences may in 
other respects separate the Whig from 
the Tory party in this country, there is 
none as it respects their relation to 
Difisenters—botli parties being alike 
opposed to Dissenting principles and 
liostiJc to Dissenting interest.^. 

a. That under these oireuinstancos it 
is in the highest degree undesirable that 
Dissenters should mix themselves up 
with the interests of any candidate wJio 
comes forward simpl) as belonging to 
one or other of these parties, asju this 
case they ^YOu1(i he using their electoral 
influence to relum to l*arliament a de¬ 
cided enemy of principles and interests 
which every enlightened Dissentc’r will 
hold dear, and wLicli every lioncst Dis¬ 
senter should feel himself bound to 
uphold. ^ 

3. Tliat the course which both sound 
principle and sound policy dictate for 
Dissenters to pursue is that of reserving 
their votes for such candidates as are in 
favour of Anti-State Church principles; 
and where no such candidate appears, 
that they should stand aloof, conscien¬ 
tiously reftising to have any part« of the 
responsibility of returning to Farliameiit 
one who pretends to legislate for the 
interests of this country *• without a 
distinct recognition of the line which 


separates the domain of things civil from 
the degnain of tilings sacred. 

4 Tlint the proposal to support a can¬ 
didate who will go no further than to 
pledge himself against the grant/bg of 
additional endowments is to be repudi¬ 
ated, as calculated to cutrnp Dissenters 
into n cour&c inconsistent with their 
principles, and fatal to their interests, 
inasmuch as— 

I. Supposing the candidate to liold 
the principle that it is the duty of 
Govcrnmcul to in-ovidc for tlic rcligdons 
instruction of the whole community by 
the c&tablislimcnt and endowment of(WfB 
selected sect, it is manifesth' inconsistent 
andabsurdiy liim to propose to W'itlihold 
from the ostablishcd sects in tiui United 

Kingdom such furthor ondowiiionts as 

arc absolutely requisite for the full 
accomplishment of the object for W'hicli 
he bclicve^they ought to exist. 

II. Supposing him to hold the prinei-'^ 
pie that it is the duty of Government to 
endow tlie religious teachers oi' all soots, 
it is clearly inconsistent on his part, as 
W'ell as on Jiis priuciples unjust, to refuse 
the extension of such endow'ments to any 
religious teachers in the einjiiro, nt]>res- 
ent unendowed, W'ho will a(*ccpt of them. 

UI. Supposing him to Jiold thepviiiei- 
plc that all civil c.stab]ishmcnt and state 
ctulowmcnt of yebgion is inexpedient 
and improper, it is manifestly a derelic¬ 
tion of principle on his part to slirink 
from the conclusion to w'hicii such a 
conviction necessarily leads, and to 
content himself with simply opposing the 
f’.rfension of endowments, whilst he will 
use no means to terminate the,system 
of endowments itsclfi though professing 
to regard it as injurious to the interest 
both of church and state. 

IV. That ns it is thus mident that 
such ground cannot be comisknily occu¬ 
pied by any intelligent candidate, there 
is abundant reason for believing that 
the only inducement which leads any 
man to assume it is to gain some party 
end, to get over some party diiHcuIty, 
to secure the aid of Dissenters without 
conceding any of their claims, and thus 
to make them the instruments of their 
own defeat, a^d auxiliaiy to the per¬ 
petuation of our own humiliation. 

James MXabek, Chairman, 



FIRESIDE. 


I'onoivEVliiss.—A littlo blind boy was 
asked what forgiveness was ? He replied, 
It is the odour that flowers breathe 
when trampled upon.” Hid not this 
sweet youth, to whom the world was 
dark, who could never more see the 
pleasant light of the sun, give the true 
idea of forgiveness ? It is not diflicnlt 
to feel kindly toward those that love 
you and confer favours upon you. But 
to have a store of good wislics and kind 
deeds for those that abuse and treat you 
ill—to be like llio cinnamon tree that 
sheds a sweet perfumo around the axe¬ 
man that wounds it, Uiis isjmrd! But 
it is what the meek and lowly Jesus did, 
and what liis true children do. Hero, 
then, little folks, is a test to know if you 

lovG Christ. “If yo love them” only 
that love you, wlmt thank fcuvo ye? ” 
How do you feel when your playmates 
tre.it you ill? Can you return good 
for evil ? Can you pray for those that 
injure you ? If so you arc “ the <?hildrcn 
of your Father which is in heaven, who 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good,” Rcmcmher now that one 
way to manifest the spirit of forgiveness 
is by kind words, A missionary irt 
Jamaica was questioning the little black 
boys on Matt. v. and o^ked, “ Who are 
the meek?’* A boy answered, “those 
who give soft answers to rough ques¬ 
tions.” This accords with what Solomon 
says. “ A soft answer turncth away 
w rath, but grievous Avords stir up anger.” 

*' Thrn deem it not an idle thing, 

A plousant word to speak; 

The face you wear, the thoughts ^ou bring, 
A heart may heal or break.*' 

SiVOINO IN THE FAmi.T. —visitcd 
at the house of n friend not long ago, 
where the members of the family all sing 
regularly at worship, and we could not 
help wishing that the practice was more 
general. It adds greatly to the interest 
of devotional exercises, especially among 
children. It makes the family altar a 
pleasant place, even to those who have 
not Icained to reudento God the scrvico 
of the heart. 

Besides, singing in family circle 
has a good influence directly on the 


nflbctions. The moral inflncnco of vocal 
music, especially music of a sanctiiied 
character, has always been happy in the 
extreme. It exercises a hallowed power 
over the .soul—it .sw^eeps the secret strings 
of virtue and purity there, and sots them 
all in harmonious vibration. As it drove 
the *dcmon from the depraved and 
wretched monarch of Israel, so it will 
banish from tlio chambers of the soul 
the dark spirits of vice and crime, and 
excite a purer and holier feeling. 

Show us tlie family where irinsic, good 
music, is cultivated ns it ought to be— 
where the jiarcuts and children are 
accustomed often to mingle their voices 
together in song—and wc will show you 
one in almost every such iiihtaiu c, where 

peace, and liarmony, and love prevail, 
and where the grosser vices have no 
dwelling places. Indeed, we have often 
noticed that a decline in the taste for 
music, espcoi&Uy sacred music, where it 
had been cultivated, and a decline in 
purity and morality, went hand in hand; 
and that before the poor victim of vice 
falls into tlic lowest abys'^, he is forced 
•to make war witJi the genius of mclo iy. 
Tliis, indeed, is just wJmt wo might 
anticipate, IMusic, like an angel from 
the courts of paradise, can throw around 
the soul a thousand heavenly inllucnccs, 
and charm it almost into the paths of 
virtue. 

< 

WryTK Lies. —There is nothing move 
hniiinful to virtue, than the habit of 
dwelling always on the coniines of vice; 
for as wo find the borderers in all coun¬ 
tries do speak a sort of bustard tongue, 
which savourcth of both the neighbouring 
languages; so he who liveth always iu 
tVe vicinage of evil, will hardly keep his 
good pure and unmiied. I have, there¬ 
fore, many times wondered how the 
phrase of “white lies,” came into so 
common usage; for, if I mistiikc not, 
falsehood liatli so much of the ASthop 
about it, that no soap will wash it white. 
Nay, even its progeny at three or four 
removal, will still retain an ugly mulatto 
tinge. 


G T. A s o o w : 

nill.'lTKD^ BY BKIX AMI aAIN, 1.^ 8T. ENOCH SIJOAHE. 
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A BllIEF TROTEST AGAINST THE I'OriSII CLAIM 01’ 

INFALLIBILITY. . 

That tho Churcli of ^lonic is iiifalliWo, is an assertion continually 
marie by Komanists, and it tonstitiUes inileed, in their estimation, the 
main ]»rop of their systbin. Now that it would be a main prop, were it 
actually true, there Cim be no doubt; but to assort it, is not to substan¬ 
tiate it, and it is a claim which never has been, and never can Ijo provciL 
For wlint is to be tlic standard of a 2 )j)cal in such a caseV Is it reason ? 
or Bcripture ? or history s’ or the Church of Rome itself? If it bo reason^ 
then must it be shown first in wliat object this infaUibility resides, and 
next, that it outers into tlic very idea of that object tliat its dictates are 
infallible. It is in this way wo prove the infallibility of scripture. We 
first j)oiut out what that is in which the infallibility of scripture lies— 
vis5. its inspiration^ and then we show that to be infallible enters 
necessarily into the very id(‘a ol inspiration. Now, arc llomanists i>rc- 
pared to meet these two conditions of a jiroof from reason of the infalli¬ 
bility of their ehurcli? Can they tell us in what that resides? In the 
i^>po ? or in the llishops ? or in the body of the clcrp:y ? or in the entire 
church as a church?—And wlion they have fixed upon tJio object in 
which the infallibility resided, arc they prepared to show that it enters 
into the very idea of that object to be infallible, so that it is imjiossildcj 
fur it to exist and not be infallible ? On neither ctf those j)oints can they 
give ua any satisfaction. They arc not agreed as to the object in which 
the infallibility resides. Some say it is in the Poi)o; otliers say it is in 
the Pope associated with the Bisho 2 )S; others attempt a compromise, and 
say it resides properly in the body of pastors, joined with*their head; and 
others tell us it is undoubtedly in the church, but iii what part of the 
church, it would be very presumptuous to iucpirc. Amid this diversity 
of sentiment, the doctrine o# infallibility certainly looks as if it had got 
into strange company; for it cannot be said to present a very edifying 
spectacle for the mejnbers of a church calling itself infallible, to bo thus 
uncertain as to where its infallibility resides. And even supposing this 
difficult got over, there remains the still greater one of showing that the 
object nxed on is necessarily infallible- This, we n»y say, never can be 

New Seiues.—Vol. VIL t 
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done. One can conpeive of a Pope or a council that is not infallible 5 and 
this being the case, there is^nothing in the idea of them which shuts us* 
up ,to the admission of their infallibility. The q^uostion is thus placed 
beyond the jurisdiction of natural reason. 

Shall we appeal, then, to scripture ? But whore is the passage in 
the whole Bible which afl&rms that the Church of Borne is infallible ? 
where is the passage from which it may bo justly inferred that any church 
is infallible ? That the Church of Christ shall never be destroyed—that 
the gates of hell shall never prevail against it, is predicted by Christ 
himself; but what right has any one to infer from this that any indi¬ 
vidual church shall never err, never go astray, never bo corrupted, never 
ntsod any reformation V May not our Lord have a spiritual people in this 
world, though every miblo eliUTCli on earth bus fallen into error and 
corruption?—But, not io enlarge on this, tlic Church of Rome has herself 
precluded any appeal to scripture in support of her infallibility, by 
assuming, in virtue of that infallibility, to toll us what is scripture, and 
what is the meaning of its statements. In this case, to argue that she is 
infallible from any passage of scripture, is to argue in a circle. The 
argument falls back upon itself for support. The infallibility of Rome is 
made to rest upon tho authority of the Bible; the authority of the Bible 
is made to rest on the infallibility of Rome. Rome is infallible because 
scripture says so; and tho scripture says so, because Rome tolls us it 
says so; and tho scripture must be believed because Romo tells us it is 
divine; and Romo must be believed because she is infallible. Wo thus 
arrive at the conclusion that Romo is infallible because Rome is infallible; 
against which conclusion wo protest as an insult to our reason. 

If the appeal be made to historyy it will abundantly appear that in spite 
of tho boasting of tho Romanists, all sorts of errors have found their way 
into their church, and that the church itself in its most solemn decrees has 
erred. In afiirining this wo do not appeal to any outward standard of truth 
by which to judge tho Church of liomo; wo appeal to tho fact that she 
has differed from herself, and thcroforo must havo been in the one case 
or £ho other in error. Popes have excommunicated Popes, councils have 
censured councils, sects have encountered sects in fierce debate, and the 
highest authority has sided now with the one, now with tho other; and 
even tho same Pope has sided, first with one party, and then with its 
opposite. To speak of such a church as infallible, we protest against as 
a ^ss abuse of terms, an<l an outrageous absurdity. 

most convenient standard of appeal for the Church of Rome is tho 
Church of Rome. Where this is allowed, her infallibility is easily proved. 
Tho chxirch is infallible, for the infallible church has said it. But for 
us this will not do. Wo are here again asked to assent to a vicious circle 
in which the conclusion is successively assumed into the premises. The 
church wo arc told is infallible, because it has been so tleclared by the 
Pope or a council, and tho decree of a Poph or council is infallible, 
because the church has declared it to bo so. Let those admit such 
reasoning who choose; we protest against it, as an insult to our under¬ 
standing, for the purpose of subverting our privilegep. 

Besidea bei^^ unreasonable, unsoriptural, unfounded, and absurd, the 
claim to infallibility of tho Romish Church appears to us objectionable in 
another point of viei/. We cannot but regard it as tending to cast dwht 
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aiid unccYtainty upon the entire system of Christianity^ It "will be at once 
allowed that no man can have more certainty of a poyition, than he has 
of the grounds on which that position rests. I cannot have more certain 
assurance of the doctrines of natural science, than I have of the facts and 
axioms on which these are built; and as little can I liavo more certainty 
of the trutlis of religion, than I have of the grounds on which those truths 
are received by me. It follows, that if I am cast into uncertainty as to 
the grounds of my religion, I mus* be east into no leas uncertainty as to 
my religion itself ; if I doubt the one, I must doubt the other; if I can¬ 
not ]>rovo the one, I cannot prove the other. Now what are the grounds 
tm which the Catholic is taught to build his faith? Simply and solely 
oil the church's infallibility. On this the entire body of Ilia opinions— 
the whole superstructure of his lUitU aiul hopeS reStSi HCIUOYU UliS, UU(l 
all that is most dear to him in religion falls to tht ground; sliako this, 
and the whole edifice of his faith is shaken and matle to totter. Now 
where is the Catholic who is sure on good and solid grounds that liis 
clinreh is infallible? We veiituvo to alfinti not one ; for as the tiling is 
incapable of proof, it is impossible tliat any man Ain have an intelligent 
belief in it, however firmly many u^ay believe it blindly and uninquiringly. 
Observe then on what a prficarious and unstaldc basis tliis dixdrinc places 
the whole faith of the Christian. It I'cmimis us forcihly of the llindoo 
cosmogony. The earth, say the Brahmans, rests on an elephant, and the 
elephant on a serpent, and the serpent on a tortoise: but if you ask them 
on wliat the tortoise rests, you ask them a (jnestioii of which their philo¬ 
sophy has not dreamt. Just so must it be witli the Kumaiiists. Christi¬ 
anity rests uj)on the infallibility of the church; and the infallihifity of the 
church rests upon—no man knows what. The faith of^ honest in(][uirers 
is thus shaken, and our true and holy religion hold up to the scorn of tho 
sceptical and tho profane. An insult this to our faith, and to its founder, 
against which wo can never cease l(judly and indignantly to protest. 

We conclude in the plain ant^ ))ithy words of liuther. ^‘When tho 
church and the fathers act so as to follow the Lord Christ, tho Bridegroom, 
Saviour, and Shepherd, all stand»s well, and I follow them right gladly. 
So liath the Jiord admonished us. For ho saw that the Devil would play 
this game in the church, and that great power would accrue to tho Dope, 
from teaching that tho fathers and the church arc infallible; yea with 
this hath the world been sailly cheiated. Let us take warning by tho 
past, and walk by tho example of Christ our Lord, taking all tho good 
we can from others, but reposing implicit belief in none.* W L A 


NOTICES OF THE WALDENSES, * 

• 

By De, Citebver,— No. T. 

I viaiTED this romantic and#secludcd region in the month of September. 
It is one of the most interesting excursions that can be taken in all 
Europe. Although I had just come from a summer’s pedestrian tour 
thi’ough the ve^ BUDlimest portions of Switzerland, closing with the 
passage of tho Splugen, the lake of Como, and the cities of Milan and 

• Werke, Bd. VU. s. 1799. » 
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Turin, with tlic rich plains of Lomhardy, I was not disappointed in the 
scenery. The mind^is excited at once by the beauty and magnificenco of 
njkturo, the thrilling historical associations connected -with the mountains, 
the vales, and the villages, together with the character, mannci*s, habits 
and feelings of the people, the contrast of oppressor and oppressed, and 
the striking picture of primitive simplicity and truth, supported side by 
side with an intolerant and doniiiiant superstition. The people will 
sustain a favourable compavison witli^any part of the i)opulation of the 
Swiss Alps, and are superior, altogether, to the people of Italy. They are 
grave, hardy, iiulustrious, i)atient, cliccrful. They arc remarkably for¬ 
bearing towards tlicir oiipressors, not rendeiing railing for railing, but 
contrariwise blessing, whieli is a truly primitive apostolic trait. They 
speak of the evils they have to endure at the hands of evil men-more in 
son’ow than In aiig<‘r.‘ ^fhoy do not exaggorato their own hardship.^, nor 
arc they f<»inl of oiiuinorating the nnuloH of persooution in which they arc 

harassed by tlio llomisli Cburcb. TliOy arc sober anti temperate. They 
arc vrell instnictod in the scriptures. Their pastors are an excellent 
body of men, and amuHg tlicir laymen arc sonic of eminent piety and large 
intelligence. You meet witli individuals who recall to mind the 
Covonantors and the I*uvitans, and entering tlieir churches the appearance 
is of men ivlio would, if need bo, worship in dens and caves of the earth 
rather than receive “the sign of the beast*' in gorgeous cathedrals. We 
were pleased in finding among the individuals with whom wc conversed, as 
wc met them at work upon the mountains, so many who cherished the 
hopes and expressed the feelings of personal ])icty. Their pastors are 
evangelical men, and their young students wdio ax*o training for the 
ministry seemed* to be endued with much of the grace of God. We had 
deeply interesting conversations ivith some of them concerning the religious 
prospects of their church and })Cople. They were thoroughly impressed 
with the importance of a revival of God’s work among them, and sccme<l 
to hope that such an iucstimahle boori, was about to bo granted. Some 
of them possess largely, we may hope, the spirit and qualifications 
necessary to make them sueeiissful instruments in such a work. They long 
for the time to come that the little church in the wilderness shall make 
aggressions on the multitude of her enemies; but to do this in the face of 
such fearful obstacles, they feel that a revival of piety is greatly needed 
in their churches. 

Wo wore surprised at the poverty of the people, and the comfortless 
character of their houses; for some of them abide in rough mud and 
pebble dwellings, with furniture and appliances of life no better than the 
gipsies, and there is a striking contrast between the intelligence of the 
people, and their external depression in the world; hut when we learned 
the nature of the exactions to which they arc subject, the very small 
portions of land possessed for their siibsistcncc, and the very few ways 
they have of getting any money, or any moans of bettering their condition, 
our surprise ceased. The earth does but barbly give them nourishment from 
lior bosom, for although the soil by great industry is almost everywhere 
made productive, yet the limits of their territory i)cdng drawn not accord¬ 
ing to their numbers, nor any provision made for their increase, but 
according to the encroaching policy of the Romish authorities, and with 
intent to straiten ihfem on every side, it follows that they must bo subjected 
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to an anxious and procarious oxietciuic. Woi'o it not for the elcTati]}g 
influence of their religious faith, and the knowledge aifd refinement which 
the precious Word of God communicates, they must have been a more 
degraded and miserable population, if ]K)ssiblc, then even the llonAn 
Catholic inhabitants of the Valley of the llhonc. llut amidst all this misery 
they have taken care of the mind and heart. Their parisli schools are 
faitlifully kept and attended, and in them the children receive a good 
education in the truths and duties of religion, in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, sacred music, French grammar, and orthography. They 
baptize their children in infancy, and they are thence considered and 
trained up as members of the el\prch. Their school system has been 
greatly perfected under the earnest care of the benevolent Col. 15c(ikwit]i, 
by whose generosity, in connection with a small contribution from the 
inhabitants of each parish, new and good school-houses are in tlie way of 
being provided. 

Tliey siJGak llie Frcnuli language, as also a Ycinacular patois, ooniposotl 
apparently of Latin, Italian, Spanish aiul Fi'cncli, Efforts arc making to 
render the French the predominant and native ionguc of the people, 
thougli Italian is the language of the kingdimi of Sardinia. Wc never 
encountered a peasant wh^ could not speak French, but the language in 
which they somctiuies conversed with one another w'C found it impossible 
to understand. Their vCiiiacular patois resembles the language in wliicli 
the most ancient books of the AValdensos are written, and is pr(.»bably the 
same language, with additions and corniptions. It has so great a 
rcsoinblanrc to one of the dialects of the Spanish language, that it has 
been sometimes called tJic Catalan dialect; a fact which is interesting in 
connection with the knowledge which wo have from history, tliat at the 
time when the oldest Waldoiisiaii manuscripts arc dated, that is in the 
twelfth century, there wove religionists in the north of Spain as in the 
south of France, whose religious opinions eoircsponded with those of the 
Waldenses. We have also information respecting the Gothic Ijiturgy 
of Curtain provinces in Spain, in which, (says Allix in his remarks upon 
the ancient churches of the Albigonscs, page 73 ;) “ We read that tJmrc 
are divers flocks xchcreof each bishop is the'pastor a striking indication 
as to the equality of the ministry. From this fact the argument for the non- 
Episcopal constitution of the ancient as avcU as modem churches of the 
Waldenses, receives an incidental confirmation which is not without weight. 

The same impressions which I have noted in regard to the character of 
the Waldenses, have been made upon the most candid travellers wlio have 
visited them. The first American clergyman who over visited those 
vallics, wc believe, was the llcv. Dr. Dwight, who went there hi the year 
1820. He said he felt as if he had gone back to the generation of the 
Puritans. As he stood in the house of one of their pastors, Snd looked down 
through the opening valley upon* the far plains of Piedmont, a thick mist 
covered all the region as far as the oyo could soo, while in the Waldcnsian 
valley, and where they then w<flro standing, the sun shone brightly, and the air 
was clear. That, said the American clergyman, is a symbol of the diflerenee 
which God in his mercy has made between yon and your oppressors You 
arc in the clear shining light of the gospel, they arc beneath the thick 
mists of error. You walk in the sun, thev gi'opc in darkness. With all 
your poverty and persecution your lot is tme happiosJi. 
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Happiest by far, for wbat is life worth, when un-irradiated by the light 
of life I What is liie worth \5ut off from the springs of truth divine, which 
nourish tho soul and prepare it for the life of heaven? Yes, far happier 
the oppressed Waldenses, with all their persecutions, happier even in tho 
fiery crucible, where the blasts of Satan have sometimes blown the fii’e 
upon them, than their darkened and bigoted oppressors. The oppressed 
are always happier than those who cause them to suffer, for it is better to 
receive evil than to impose it, and therciis to be a time of reckoning, when 
every injury unrepented of is to have its retributive reward. There is to 
be a time when, whatever frightful or agonizing cruelties men have had to 
endure in this world at the hands of tlto oppressors, the tyrant will wish 
that he had heon tho sufferer, and tho sufferer will thank (lod that he was 
not tho o 2 )prcssor. And if tho oppression and the woes wore endured for 
Christ and tlic truthV sake, tlicy arc tlio germs and seeds of glory, and 
tlicro is to s))ring from them a harvest of blessedness, whoso eternal fruit 
sliall shake like Lebanon. 

The bonevolcncc of Col. Beckwith is of a rare and interesting character. 
He is a man of distinction and of property, a retired soldier who had been 
severely wounded in tiic service of his country, a Christian who wishes 
to do good. Having had his attention som<? years ago providentially 
directed to the conditioa of the Waldemses, and thinking that lie saw in 
them a community whom Cod woidd jircparc and make use of for some 
great movement in the advancement of his kingdom, he took uj) his abode 
in tlicir secluded vallios, and devoted himself with a most persevering 
enthusiasm to tlieir inijirovemeut. Ho has recently boon advanced in his 
own country to tho rank of a General. Ifis vexiutation and distinction in 
England have caused him to he regarded with great deference in Sardinia, 
so that tho community of the Waldenses liavo almost felt as if Ciod had 
sent him among them as their guardian ang<3l. They have his picture, 
with that of the llcv. Dr, Oilly, another of tlieir excellent English friends 
and benefactors, in almost every house; so that tho llomanists, against 
whoso worship of images and saints they maintain such unabated 
repugnance, retort tiic charge upon them, and say to them that they also 
have their saints, and worship their pietiu*es. General Beckwith’s efibrts 
have been much and wisely directed to the establishment and imjirovemcnt 
of their schools. The children used to have nothing but the roughest, 
most uncomfortable places, in whicli to be taught their lessons, though 
they have been kept learning in spite of all obstacles. Gcii, Beckwith 
feels as if God were training the rising generation in these vallies for 
some great purf»ose, which in his own time ho will accomplish. This is 
the reason for the great efforts he expends in)on tliein. 


AN ALLEGOKICAL ]}CLOGUE. 

“ LKillT IS SOWN FtJn THE KIOHTEOVS.” 

“ Dark lowers the night around us; ‘ 
Still ruder grows our vray; 

Thuso murky shades surround us; 
dlcre let us rest till day/' 
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No, brother, falter not; 

But fearless hasten on f ^ 

This hope may cheer the darkest spot,— 
Tor us the * light is sown.* ** 


** Uark, the night-storm wildly rushing 1 
No friendly aid is near: 

Hark, the hill-founts wildly gushing! 
Fain would I tarry here.’* 

** No, on, still oiw^nrd press I 
They never are alone,— 

God’s strength is with their helplessness 
For whom the * light is sown.’ ’* 


** No star, no moonbeam, scatters 
The mists with cheering ray j 
Xhey roav^ those miuldciiiiig waters. 

To snatch their licipicss prey,” 

“ Calm, timid one, tliy fears ; 

Nor dastard spirit own; 

A quenchless my their pathway chcerh 
For whom the ‘ light was sowi^’ '* 


Dread gulfs are round us yawning ; 

Fiewe things arc prowling nigh; 
0 when will break the dawning 
Tfiroiigh yonder pitchy sky!” 

■* Still shrink’st thou from the way, 
Thou fcarful faithless one; 
Calmly they wait returning day 
For ^vhom the * light is sown.* ” 


“I fall, I sink, my brother 1 

The dark waves o’er mo roll I 
Another, and another I 

What horrors sei/x iny sfjul! " 

Shame, inlgrim-wiaTior, sluunc! 

Whore is thyVourugc flown? 

Unscathed they pass tlirough flood und flame 
For whom the * light is .sown.’ ’* 


Oh, dark and drcadhil river ! 

I cannot dare thy wave. 

Still deepening, deepening ever! 

O save tne, Saviour, save 1” 
Courage! the streaTn is past; 

Lio, stable ground is won I 
Away night’s shadows hasten fast; 
For us the ‘ light is sown I ’ ** 


“ What pearly ray is streaking 
Yon rolling troubled sky ? 

Joy, joy ! the day is breaking! 

The blessed day is nigh I ” 

“ Day dawncth calm and bright,— 

Brighter for sorrow known, 

Now know we how, through darkest night, 
For us the * light was sown! ”* 
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AN EAJlNEST MTNISTEY. 

“rtptho timea and seasons, brethren,*' said one, have no need 
that I write unto yon.” Either the circumslances of his friends gave the 
apostle assurance that they were duly apprised of the facts of their day, 
and prepared to take advantage of those facts; or, it may bo, ho knew 
them to be too deeply^ engrossed in the Master's work, to care for things 
in their nature ephemeral. Be that as if may, were he living in our day, 
ho might, with great propriety, commence an epistle thus : Of the times 
and the sonsons, hrothvon, yo have need that T write unto you- 

What are tlio charactcristiea of the present time ? 

Great activity is one. The current of liuman life is greatly accelerated. 
Men and things go by railway and telcgrapli. 

Intense devotion is a second; men are absorbed—Imt not in godliness. 

Susceptibility to impression is greatly diminished; devotees to one 
idea arc rpiitc too scUish to listen to the claims of any but their own one 
fact, ^ 

Other characteristics might be named ; these will suffice for our present 
purjjose, namely, to suggest the necessity for an earnest ministry. 

Every one knows that the most solcyiiii and hiomcntous truths arc not 
only stripped of thch power, but even made riduNulous by ill-timed and 
injudicious exhibitions. 'J’hus it is trite, and tame withal, to proclaim a 
crisis for the universal \Yorld upon every occasion which may chance to 
touch the sensibility of one or two observers. Yet it is true—and a 
momentous truth witlial—tliat the history of our day is the Jiistory of a 
succession of crises. The church and the world have, from our earliest 
remembrance, been voyaging through the most perilous navigation. To 
change the figure, mankind—the patient—has been sick, nigh nnto death, 
since wo knew the race. TJe lias passed from one stage of disease to 
another, each has been critical, and tlic present is, for us, who assume the 
responsibility, the most critical of all. What shall wo do ? 

Wjicn the myriads of Xerxes were about to inundate Greece, it was 
felt that an earnest inhiistry innst oppose their bodies to the flood. Three 
hundred men did the work. Let those Avho have eyes to see, discern the 
signs of the times. The flood of the ungodly rushes on with speed and 
vehemence. Wliat shall wo then do*^^ Wc answer, preach the word; be 
iustant, urgent, in season, out of season, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord. 

Men wlio love the work of the Lord will need but the conviction that 
this is the way to accomplish it. Others may need to bo reminded that 
as knowledge is much increased, in proportion to his own assiduity is 
each man's contempt for a sluggard in the vineyard of the Lord. The 
andante movement of by-gone days permitted religious inefficiency to pass 
unnoticed with the rest. It is no longer so. Every merchant, mcclianic, 
lawyer, and doctor, feels the pressure of the tunes, and knows well that 
to fall behind the movement of the ago is to forfeit his position and his 
income. The ministers of Christ whom love constrains, need no persuasion 
from man. On the contraiy, they rorpiire often to bo reminded of their 
duty to husband their strength. Of such wc bear witness that to their 
strength and beyond tl^cir strength, they have been willing and forward 
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to moot tlio nocossltios of our day, and to minister to tho* spiritual wants 
of men. * , • 

Our appeal is to those who, conscious of the activity of the ago, are 
tinconcernod to oppose to it their own activity; to those who contemplate the 
absorption of mankind with little or no great strength of determination 
to combat it; to those who have not resolved on unwearied pains and 
ceaseless ingenuity in endeavours to awaken new susceptibility to religious 
impression, ^ 

To all such we must cry, Awake, 0 sleeper, and call u])oii tby God. 
You are a disciple, an apostle of the Son of God, can you not watch Tfitli 
the Master in such au hour as this? Say not within thine heart, “T nm 
opposed to certain moasiires’ —the exliorfctition h not to i>ut 

that ye should be filled with the Spirit, and with a manifold activity, as 
the Holy Ghost tcachotli. Remember Paul. 

Amicus. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

CIIArTER VI. MISSIONARY EFFORTS OF THE W'ESLKYAN MKTIIOUTSTS. 

« 

Jolin Wesley—Tlio gospel spread hy means of omigranta—Alissionarics sent out to 
laiiladelpliia—Their suoresa—Present statistics of Methodism in North America—The 
West Indian Islands—litihours of Mr. Gilbert in Antigua—John Baxter, the Christian 
shipwright—Striking interposition of Divine Providence—Missionaries stationed in the 
different Islands—Present statistics of West Indian Methodism—Formation of the 
Wesleyan Missionary SoriETv’’— Its constitution—Its progress and present state. 

Few name.s ocenjiy a more lionnurablo place in the history of tlio ehureh 
of God in modorn times than that of John Wesley." It is not for uh to 
write lus eulogy. TIis praise is in all tlio churches—his record is on high. 
From the iiidofatigahlc zeal witli which he and his aillicrouts laboured to 
spread the knowledge of the gospel at home, it might have been expected 
that they would not be iiuliffcwut to the state of the perishing mull.itiidcs 
abroad. Nor were they so. In the year 1703, several members pf the 
Society having emigrated from Mriglaud and Ireland, settled in various 
parts of North America; and a few years after, two local preachers began 
to labour in the gospel, the one in New York, and the other in Frederic 
County in Maryland. Their preaching was ownoil of God; so tliat, in a 
shoi't time, many gave evidence of being turned from darkness to light, 
and were united together in cludstian fellowship. About the same tiiuo, 
an officer in tlie aimy, by name ftlr. Webb, was engaged in preaching with 
great success at New York and Philadelphia. Encouraged by the tokens 
of the divine blessing, he wrote to Mr. Wesley, imploring him to send out 
missionaries. In answer to this application, two misjiionarjes were sent, 
who, on landing at Pliiladcljjhia, (1760) found a society of about 100 
members, who had been brought to the knowledge of the Haviour through 
the instrumentality of Mjr. Webb and the other brethren. The mission¬ 
aries were received with open arjns, and their ministry was attended by 
groat numbers, wlio heard the word gladly. One of them afterwards 
went to New Yorlc, where lie preached to a congregation of not fewer than 
5000 souls. So encouraging were the prospects of the mission, that in 
1771 two other misdonarics were sent from Eijgland, and in 1773 two 
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more. These met with the same cordial reception as their predecessors; 
and by this time tlu^ro wer <4 al the several American stations about a 
thousand persons united together in Christian fellowship, six or seven of 
whon had become preachers. The Lord still continued to bless their 
labours, and in the course of about four years afterwards, the number of 
preachers had increased to forty, and tliat of members to nearly seven 
thousand; besides some hundreds of the negro race, who appeared to have 
received the love of the truth, though ^froni what cause is not stated,} 
they had not been joined to the Society. The Societies under the care 
of these miasionaries seem to have enjoyed a continued season of revival. 

It might truly bo said of them, that “ the hand of the Lord was witli 
them, and a great number believed arid turned to the Lord.’^ Our 
authorities state that “ during a f^uarterly meeting at a jdace called May- 
bery Chapel, which lasted two days, the congregation being about 4000, 
some hundreds were awakened, and it is hoped 150 savingly converted, 
la July, 1777, there was a very remarkable awakening at the town of 
Petersburg!! in Virginia, and parts contiguous thereto. In Amelia county, 
in the course of the summer, 800; iii Sussex county, IGOO; in the county 
' of Brunswick, 1800 were converted to God, as appeared evident from 
their subsequent holy life.” These good effects were not transient. 
Eighteen years afterwards we Uud it stated that the number of preachers 
employed was 400, besides many hundred local ])reaclicr8; that the 
number of white persons in tho societies was 51,004; and of blacks, 
13,814; amounting in all to 05,508, who unite in close fellowship, 
exclusive of the many thousands who are regular attendants on their 
ministry,” 

Such was the origin, and such the early progress of Methodism in 
North America, What has been its progress since ? Let the following 
fact answer:—There are at the present time in that country no fewer 
than 6322 travelling preachers, upwards of 8000 local preachers, and 
1,255,249 members united in society,*^ Connecting with this mighty 
result, the small beginning of Methodism in America, by the humble 
labours of tho two local preachers in 1703, who can refrain from exclaim¬ 
ing with joy and gratitude, “ What hath G-od wroixght! ” To Him be 
all tho glory! 

But the efforts of tho Wosleyans in this good work wore not confined 
to America. At a very early period the Wc*3t India Islands attracted 
their attention, and in them also the Lord graciously gathered “ a people 
for himself,” In 1700, Mr, Nathaniel Gilbert, speaker of the House of 
Asscmblv in tho Island of Antigua, began to assemble a few persons in 
his own house on the Lord’s day for prayer and exhortation, and finding 
that the divine blessing accompanied his labours, he enlarged his sphere 
of action by commencing to preach to the negroes. Amidst much reproach, 
he persevered till the time of his death, when there were 200 persons 
who had been gathered into society through his instrumentality. These 
were now left as sheep without a shepherd; bu.t the Chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls was, m a remarkable wn.y, preparing a successor for his 
devoted servant. About the year 1780, “ John Baxter, a ship-wright in 
the royal dock at Chatham, and a local preacher in tlie Methodist con¬ 
nection, went to this Island to work for his majesty in the English 
harbour, and being oopstrained by the love of Christ, soon after his 
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arrival lio openly preached the gospel, by which means he collected the 
scattered remains of Mr. Gilbert’s lalJoiirs. Foi seven or eight years, 
with surprising assiduity, ho walked thvougli tlie evening dews when his 
daily work was over, to iustnict the slaves in the plantations^ The 
Sabbath he devoted entirely to this labour of love, and enduring very 
great opposition and persecution, he continued hi it till ho had raised a 
society of at least a thousand persons.” 

And mark how the Providcpcc of God wrought on behalf of this truly 
apostolic laboui-er. In tho latter part of the year 1787, four missionaries 
sailed from England, with the intention of proceeding to Nova Scotia, 
After being ten weeks at sea, the captain of the vessel was forced by 
stress of weather, to bear off for the West Indies. I^bc missionaries 
landed at Antigua, on Christmas day, and wo can easily couceivo how 
their hearts would bo filled with gratitude jvLcji tlicy witnessed the 
glorious results of the zealous labours of John Eaxter; and how tlicy 
would be constrained to recognize the hand of God in the storm, which 
had driven them to this unsought sliore. One of these inissionaries 
remained in tho island, and under his ministry ^thc number of the disciples 
multiplied greatly, between two and three thousand pei*sons being unitt^ 
in society. The other missionaries proceeded to St, Vincent, St. Kitts, 
and St. Eustatius, in all of winch the Lord gave countenance to the 
word of his grace. •From the last mentioned island, however, they were 
shortly after compelled to withdraw, in consequence of a violent persecu¬ 
tion raised against them by the govcrnniont. Li 1788 several other 
missionaries were sent to the West Indies, avIio proceeded to occupy 
Barbadoes, Nevis, Tortola, and shortly afterwards, Jamaica, (Grenada, 
and St. Domingo. In all of these islands, as well as in others which were 
afterwards occupied, tho Spirit was poured out froin on high, bo that the 
word of God grew and increased, and the deserts began to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. And this prosiJority has continued to the present 
time. According to last yearis report of tlic Missionary Society, there 
are doav in the West Indian islands no fewer than ninety missionaries and 
assistant migsionaries, besides a large body of local preachers, catechists, 
and teachers; tho mnnber of full and accredited church members is 
57,153; the number of children attending the schools is 17,873; and the 
whole number of attendants on jmblic worsliip, including membors and 
scholars, 108,570. Wluft an cuqpuragcmcnt to missionary exertion! 

In tho year 1810 the present “Wesi-evan METuomsT MtssroNARV 
Society ” was formed. Its object, as stated in the “laavsand reoula- 
TiONS,” is ‘‘to excite and combine, on a plan more systematic and efficient 
than has heretofore boon accomplished, the exertions of tho societies and 
congregations of the Wesleyan Methodists, in tho suj)port and enlarge¬ 
ment of the Foreign Missions, which were first established by the Rev. 
John Wesley, M.A., the Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D., and others; and 
which are now, or shall be, carried on under the sanction and direction of 
the Conference of the people called Methodists.” Every person subscribing 
one guinea annually, or presenting a donation of ten pounds, or collecting 
to the amount of one shilling and upwards weekly, is considered a mem¬ 
ber of tho society. A general commitfcoc, to which is entrusted the 
management of tho affairs of tho society, is appointed by the Conference. 
This Committee consists of the president and secretary of the (Conference 
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for ilic time being, an<l of forty-eight other memberfl, of whom one third, 
at least, must bo selected from the country circuits. 

From its commencement this society has been one of the most pros- 
perouso Its resources have continued steadily to increase; its operations 
have been carried on with untiring zeal; tlie blessing of the Most High 
has abundantly crowned the labours of its agents; and at this moment it 
exercises an influence for good, the amount of which eternity alone will 
be able to unfold. During the past year i^ts income reached the munifi¬ 
cent sum of £115,762 3s. 2d., being nearly equal to that of the Church 
(of England) Missionary Society, and about £40,000 larger than that of 
any of the others. The following is ii general summary of its missions, 
as exhibited lu the ro|?ort presented to tUc public mecliu^r of thC BOOiClY 

in May, 1847:- ^ ‘ ^ b 


Central or Yirincipal stations, called circuits, 
Chapels and other preaching places, 

Missionaries and assistant missionaries, 

Other j)ai(l Agents, as Catechists, Interpreters, &e. 
IJnjiaid Agents, as Sabbath-School Teachers, &c. 
Full and accredited clnirei* members, 

^ On trial for church mombcrsliip, 

Scholars, - - - - - 

I’rinting establishments, - - - 


294 

2,597 

417 

771 

7,074 

102,330 

4,115 

72,000 
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LANDS OF TITR BIBLE. 

[Seconu Notice.] 

Avteu some time spent in Jcnisalem and its vicinity, and In making 
short excursions from it, Dr. Wilson set out on a lengthened tour, in the 
course of which ho visited mijst of the interesting localities in the Holy 
Land. Proceeding northwards from elcnisalcm, lie passed through the 
district of the Bamaritaiis to Tiberias, where he remained jjart of two days; 
he then prosccute<l his journey by the sources of the Jordan, and across the 
Lebanon to Beirut, and after remaining here some time, he returned to 
Jerusalem, by way of the coast, visiting Tyre, Sidon, Acre, Joppa, &c., 
by tlie way. From this part of his work wo soIeot«tho following extracts;— 

f 

JEWS AT TUIEUIAS. 

“Wo have already had considerable intercourse, one way and another, with the 
Jews, since wo arrived at Tiberias; but this morning, according to arrangement, 
H'C met them nt tlicir synngognes, and the houses of the chief rabbis. 

“ In the Sephardim synagogue, we found a considerable number of Jew'S—men, but 
not wDmcn«.-cngagGd \n ruailiug the jtraycr-book, according to their daily custom 
in this place. When they hod finished their dijvotions, wo were very kindly 
received by the cliief rabbi, Hniim Masur, alios Reuben, who took us to his house, 
and led ns into a large, clean room, neatly fitted np with dw^ns, chairs, and carpets. 
His whole establishment seemed to have completely oecovered the cliects of the 
earthquake, and was altogether of a highly respectable character. He offered us 
the usual tokens of the hospitality of the country, pipes, cofieo, and sherbet, the 
two latter of which we accepted from him. * * 

“We endeavoured to get from, him, and the elders of the congregation who 
were present, the information which wo wanted respecting the Jews of Tiberias. 
The tiumhcr of housed of the Sephardim, they estimated at 150, and tlieir Inmates 
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or two individuals arc from Turkey in Euvo^ic. Tlicy lia>e only one synagogue, 
but it has two or tlircc apartments. They have three yhkviofh^ or rcadiu^ooms, 
close to one another, wliich are merely public rooms for the aoconunodatiou fif 
books, and for the convenience of such persons as may choose to resort to them for 
the purpose of study. The}’’ have appointed three teachers for the youugcr members 
of the community. They have no wisli, they said, to have any bchool con4iiictcd 
under auspices diiferciit from tlaeir own. Tlicy sju'iik among themselves tlic 
Si)anish, Hebrew, and Arabic languages, partiimlarly the Arabic, which is verna¬ 
cular to most of them. They converse in IlebrcAV with their hrothren of tliC Ash- 
kena/.iin. Only two or three of them know the Arabic letters; and to these wo 
guvo cojilcs of a Riiitablo tract in<hat character. To tome oihcrs, wo privately 
gave a copy of thc Old ftlKl NeW TCStUIUCUla in llebrow, 

“The Sephardim Jews of Tiberias are under the aiUhorit,y of their own Hakim. 
They arc seldom interfered with by the authorities of the publmlik of Acre, to 
which Tiberias belongs, and they arc Icit to settle tlicir own religions ulliiirs among 
tlicinsclvcs. They pay u tax of 3500 inastrcs annually to the Turkish govcviimeni. 
Tlie Jews, they sahl, began to rettivn to Tiberias within the laot hundred ami fnc 
}ears. Tor seventy years ])rcceding, there had been few^ or none of their cojumu- 
nity at the jdacc. They liav e little ditxet communication with the fFcws of Euroite. 
Sir JVIoscs iMontcfiore, liow'cvor, is still mindful of tlieir claims to vcinemhramSk 
31c had just sent a draft for .i'lO to the chief I'libbi, wliieh he showed to us, grate¬ 
fully acknowledging his iSbligatious to the kind doTiov. It was accompanied by u 
letter in Hebrew. 

“A residence at Tiberias is highly valued by the Jew's because of the former 
renown of the place ineonnccliou with Jewish literature; and because they expect 
that the Mcssiali w'ill make his lirst appearance in tlic parts of (Julilcc )>ordering 
on (he lake of Tiberias. They found, I believe, tlicir lut ])0 in reference to the 
Messiah ou Isaiah ix. 1, 2. I^lay they speedily uudcrstaiid the application wdiicU 
is made of this jjassagc in the Go>pcl, iu refereiiec to the very neighbourhood iu 
which they now dwell.” ^ 

CHRISTIANS AND DllDZISS AT HASBKIYA. 


“ A number of the Christians of the j>lace culled upon us iu the. course of the 
day, Vindiug many of them iihltj to read, 1 opcueil a box which Iliad brought 
from Egypt, containing copies of the Arabic Eible and Mew’Testament, ami publi¬ 
cations pregnant with plain sta*teincnts of evangelical truth. I w'as engaged for 
some hours in incetiiig the dciiiamls ivliicJi wcicuuulc iijiou my stores,^ both by 
young and old. Among the Arabic books wbieb 1 distributed, were several copies 
of u Eife of Euthcr, and other 3?rotestant publications. 'When the Greek priests 
saw them in the hands of tlie people, they became ipiitc infuriated, and sent an 
agent to beg me to order their restoration. I told the people, that as a friend of 
religions liberty, pe,accaldo •discussion, and jirayerful inipiiry, X lelt the nnittcr 
entirely in their own hands. They declared that they would kccji wliat they had 
received at all hazards; and they heard the threats of the agent of the priests and 
their attendants without being moved. Mr. Smith, my fellow-traveller from Bom¬ 
bay, who took a deep intcrcht in the ntfair, and who strenuously defended tlic 
rights of the people, remarked to me, that more would aftervvarda be hoard of tliis 
matter,—an anticipation which, as will appear from another part of this work, lias 
been most remarkably fulfilled. Before w'o left ll^bciya, ti^I>ni/.c of considerable 
intelligence told us, when we jvero quietly seated with him on the roof of his 
house, that a considerable number of persons in the town had for some time been g 
anxious to declare themselves Prottistants; and that, if wo could promise them 
protection from England, a4iundrcd families, ho was sure, would immediately join 
our communion. The effects of t^e ministrations ol the ©.xcellent missionaries 
from America, stationed at Beirdt, who had occasionally visited the town, and at 
one time maintainfcd*ji school for the instruction of its youth, had thus begun to 
appear. As will be afterwards mentioned, these cflccts, as far as Jlasbeiya is con¬ 
cerned, have proved to be of a decided character. 

“ThcDruze to whom I have now referred, was a^person of very considerable 
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intelligeucc* From the ideas which we had formed of the general secrecy observed 
by the cl^s of rcligionist^to which^he belonged, we were surprised to find him not 
at all indisposed to converse with us about the peculiarities of his faith and practice. 
He seemed to make very light of the ditfurences which exist between the creed and 
observances of the Druzes, and those of the orthodox Muhammadans. The only 
real distinction, ho said, between us and the Muslims, is that wc wont say, ‘ La-hi, 
La-hi/ Ho expressed a wish that mission.avics should devote themselves to the 
instruction of the Druzes, who arc anxious to have the countenance of England in 
the same w'^ay that the Maronites and other l*apul Christians hare that of ifrancC) 
and the members of the Greek Churcli that of IVissiu.’* 

TYKE. 

“ Before entering the gate of the town, wc juissed over a considerable space ol 
ground, covered with sand, and noticed two fountains from which the town is 
supplied with water. We went for lodgings to the house of the English Consular 
agent, Georgio Anatola, a native Chriatiah, who received us with much kindness. 
From the roof of liis house had an excellent view' of the village. Though it 
has eonsiderahly revived during the last century, prcvioiis to which it had been 
reduced to a few fishermen’s Imts, and contains a considerable number of houses, 
it is still a most miserable rc))rcsciitat!on of the queen of the seas. The exact 
situation of the place wiU be observed from the plan on the margin of our map of 
the Holy Land. It occuj>ics t^ve north-eastern corner of the peninsulu, its greatest 
Ib'ngth being north and south, and double on its western what it is on its eastern 
side. This is owing to the peninsula’s being of the form of a boot, the toe part of 
which points to the north. The ancient port, which Avas surroundccl by a mole, 
was protected by the extension of land running to the north. The houses are, 
generally speaking, rather mcim and unsubstantial; but that in which we were 
ttc-commodated and a few ollicrs, were tolerably respectable. The population our 
host reckoned ns follows r-yChristians, 2500; Matiiwilah, 2430; Turks and other 
orthodox Muslims, 70; giving a total of 5000, Judging from appearances, I should 
think (Iiatho is not far wrong in his estimate. Wc were sorry to learn, that the 
government] of the Turks is here, .is in Lebanon, much more unacceptable and 
disadvantageous to tho,Christians than that of Muhammad ’Ah'. 'J'hcy seemed 
surprised that England had not kept possession of Syria. They quite overlooked 
its alliance with its coadjutors in war. 

“Of monuments of antiquity, wc found in our perambulations in the evening, 
few or no remains, except, peihai)?, in the broken columns and pillars Avhich are 
here and there visible along the shores. The old cathedral is the most remarkable 
min in tbc i)Jacc. One of its staircases is toleraEly entire; and wc had a better 
view from it than Jroiti llie roof of the consular-agent’s house. Tbc prospect hence 
is very correctly described by JMaundroU. Two enormously large pillars of red 
granite, lying near tbc northern entrance, are particularly worthy of attention. 
One of them, at least, is not perfectly round, being hewn so as to form part of a 
wall, as well as to serve for an ornament and support of its extremity. It is very 
probable that these pillars Avere turned to uepount in the cathedral; but the entire 
disproportion to them of tbc otlnjr remains, suggests tbc idea, that they may claim 
a much higher antiquity. In the basin of Tyre,—for it docs not now deserv'c the 
name of a harbour,—we obscrA'cd a few small fishing-vessels, and one of larger 
dimensions. Commerce it bos none, in the proper sense of the term. It is impos¬ 
sible to divest the mind, Avhen visiting it, of all reminiscences of its past greatness; 
but they have their origin in historic associations, and are not prompted by present 
appearances. Litera]l(V and aAvfully have descended upon it the judgments of 
God, according to the denunciations of the prophfts, Avhich Avith the allusions to 
Its former manufacturing and commercial greatness, avc read with much interest in 
the evening. Even Volney, the infidel, after quoting Ezekiel, says, ‘The vicissi- 
^ time, or rather the barbarism of the Greeks oft>the Lower empire, and the 
Mahometans^, have accomj^Ushed this prediction.] The sumo Avnter, finding in the 
notices of Ezekiel a ‘ historical fragment Avhieh contains descriptions the most 
valuable, as they present a picture of distant ages, perfectly similiar to that of 
modem dme^* deigns to ‘ cite the words of the writer in all their prophetic entAusi- 
rtsrn.' Dr. Vincent, who, in his Commerce of the Ancients, illustrates the subject 
at great length, says, ‘ It is pot only the most early, but the most authentic record 
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extant) relative to the commerce of the ancients.* The elevation of Tyro* however* 
is only brought to our notice, that wc may he fhi^more *lc$ply impressed with the 
greatness of its fall. The splendour and majesty of the vessel replenished with 
every pixcious ware, are minutely described to ns, that wc may more signally mark 
the judgment of God upon her, when her rowers bring her iutogi’eat waters; tvhen 
she is broken by the cast wind in the midst of the seas; when her riches, and fairs 
and merchandise, and mariners, and pilots, and ealkei-s, and the holders of her 
cargo, and all her men of war, and her comiiaiiy, arc overwhelmed in the midst of 
the seas j anti when city and Bubiirbs shake at the cry of her ruin, and pour forth 

their throngs, to devote themselves wftiling, lamentation, and mourning, because 
of her perdition.” 

At Jcrnsnlen), Dr. Wilson remained on bis return only a few days; 
after which ho again sot fortli on an extended journey by way of Damas¬ 
cus and Baalbek to Tripoli, whence he passed to Beirut, to take shipping 
for Europe. During tlie earlier part of this journeys, his route nearly 
coincided with that which he had pursued on the former occasion; hut 
from Safed he entered upon an entirely new territory. In the course of 
this tour he visited many interesting Biblical localities, sucli as Bethel, 
Shiloh, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, &c 'We subjoin one or two extracts in 
which wc think our readers will he interested* 

BKTlI>Jk. 

“ The ruins of Bethel jirincipally lie at the extremity of a low ridge, with a alight 
.shelving on each side of, it, and siUTounded by higlicr ground, 'fbey consist of 
numerous foundations, iind broken walls of no great height, and loose stones, some 
of which are of a considerable siscc. Among the enclosures may be the remains of 
churches or public buildings. A large tank, about 100 paces by 75, is close to the 
site. It is constructed in the regular Indian fashion, with its haitil or principal 
dam of large stones ou the south, and with walls, on the two sides joining to this. 
It seems to have hccu fed, partly from the elevated gi'ound contiguous to it, and 
partly from springs in its l>ottom, Ea.st of the ruins wliioii 1 have noticed, and 
about a quarter of a mile <listant from them, i.s the Burj BeiU'n, or ‘Tower of Beitni,’ 
at which also there arc the remains of a Greek church. South of this, ulioiit the 
same distance from it, arc the remains of another church. ‘But seek not Bethel, 
nor enter into Gilgal, and pass not *0 Beersheba, fur Gilgal shall surely go into 
captivity, and Bethel shall come nought.* ’* 

“At Bethel wc repeated the beautiful paraphrase, 

‘ O God of Bethel! by whose hand 
'riiy people still are fed/ t&,c. 

And ere umny hours had passed, wc felt our peculiar need of the ‘covering wings* 
of our covenant Goil, to whicji it so touchingly alludes. We htul given orders to 
our servants to have our tents pitchctl *f>Y us at the *Ain Ychni, a plca-saut village 
with a fountain about forty minutes to the north of Bcitm, on the eastern road to 
Nubulus. When at the dusk, w'o arrived at tlio place whore w’o hoped to have 
rested for the night, we received the unpleasant information that our auxiliaries,— 
not considering the place safe for our lodgement, on account of the bad character 
of the people,—had proceeded onwards, imagining all the wldlc, in their ignorance 
of our plans for the day, that wc were close upon their heels. Away they had 
gone, we knew not whither, and nothing was left to us but to*do the best we could 
to hunt after them. From the lAin Yebriid wc struck across to Yebrud itself, 
which, in passing, I would say, is a very thriving village; but no tidings there 
could wc get of the fugitives. Darkness had now settled down upon us; but the 
place of our rest was still nnifiund. Dismounting from our horses, lest wc should 
fall and iiy are ourselves among the roughnesses of the broken way, we dragged them 
along. We had some hopes of finding the delinquents at the ’Ain cl-tlaramiyahi 
the ‘ fount of the blackguards or robbers,’ about three miles farther to the north; 
but they were not there. A light at Sinjil, four miles beyond this village, kindled 
our expectations ; but they were again disappointed. But farther than this village, 
neither man nor beast, after our unwonted toil, was abl^ to move. 
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Tbo light which we had noticed on our approach to Sinjil, procoodod from a 
large fire blazing in the^idst of thd village, around which we found seated a hand 
of surly-looking Arabs, three Turkish soldiers of cavalry, and a Jew from Jerusalem. 
They were somewhat astonished at our appearing among them about ten o’clock at 
nighlV a late hour in these parts of the w(jrld; but we thought it host to be sparing 
at first of explanations. At length we found an opportunity of telling the soldiers, 
that wo had fallen belund our servants and touts, and that we should be ghul to 
remain under their protection till the morning. They readily promised to do what 
they coidd in our behalf; .but they told usi at the same time, that we were not in 
the best company. We stretched ourselves on the ground, with our feet to the 
fire, and with our heads upon a stone, or what else we could find, for a pillow; but 
their perpetual talk and unceasing tricks, ]>rc'VGntcd us from getting any repose. 
One of the Turks happened to he a vcntrilorpiist, and he kept the whole company 
in roars of laughter with Ids indtatiou of the {w-'itiou and cries of difibrent birds and 
boasts. Sometimes lie would give ns the impression that n ooi-k was crowing in 
the fire, tliat a hnr>io was funking behind us, or a do^c harkhipt nt <>ur cm-y, or 
ciiowing tiui cud, uml perfoniiing iis aborainable deglutition to absolute 
clicking, right under our iJbscs. The Jevv, in particular, he assailed to his utter 
torment. TJie cravings of hunger, meauwhilc, were becoming somew'hat keen in 
our ease; for we had tasted nothing since breakfast. We arose and confessed our 
wants; and the Turks, to their credit be it sjiokcn, gave us access to their tin 
canisters. Wo found in tli^ some mutton which had been boiled in milk; but 
^wve couhl get no bread. We were thankful for the cheer which was afforded to us; 
and on mentioning this to our hosts, they declared that wo were indebted for it to 
the kindness which the English had shown to the Sulttln ! ’J’his intercomrauning 
of Christians with Muslims, however, the villagers could not tolerate; and one of 
tlieir number, a grisly dirty lubhard, called out to the lioldicrs, * What kind of 
Muhammatians arc yoti ? These arc Na/.arcncs, no better than swine, and yet you 
allow them to plunge their snouts into your dish! ’ One of our number foiuul 
some stirrings of s)>irit vvitliin him; and he sprang forward to him and said, 
‘Certainly, \ve arc 'Nnzarencs.* The hlustorer got ejuite frightened, though there 
was no intention to injure a hair of his bend; and he slunk away like a dog, 
growling os he went, llis companions followed him, and we were Icit with the 
T'uvks, who told us tHat they apprehended that some evil would befall us ere the 
morning, os the Arab cultivators of this part of the country were notorious for 
their mischief, and were loud in their threats. We were very much disposed to 
agree >vith them in opinion. 

‘*a4fch May.—‘Discretion is the best parf of valour,’ At tw^o o’clock in the 
morning, we got astir w'itli the Turks, and taking hold of our horses, w'C led tliciu 
out of the village ns quietly as possible. N'ot a single individual at that hour 
seemed to he on the watch for us, and ^YC met with no inipcdimcut on our depar¬ 
ture. We liad a most unpleasant trudge of it in the dark, till w'C came to the 
Khdn Lchhan, which w'O roaclu'd at the break of day. Here we found the lost 
tents, with oiir servants in great concern for oiirlong absence. As there was a 
guard at the khiin, wo considered ourselves safe for the present; and, after thanking 
God for his renewed mercies, we lay ddvvn upon our mats. We slcjit till ten 
o’clock, having given orders, tliat on no account "wc should be disturbed till that 
hour.” 


GIPSIES. 

“Near Mojdel we observed a number of huts made of dried reeds, unlike any 
which we had seen ci*iew'horc in the country. We dismounted at them, and entered 
into conversation with some of their iniuatos, pr ratlier ownew, for they were 
working in the plots of ground contiguous to them. Wo* found that they were 
gipsies; and on my addressing them in one or two of the dialects of the uortli- 
west of Indio, they declared to me, through the same medio, that I was one of 
their brethren. When I answered them in ^he negative, they cast their eyes on 
Dhanjibhai, and said, ‘Then, he is a Nawar.’ They set us dowm at once us friends, 
and called to their companions at a little di!^tance to join 6ui company'. We sat 
with them for half-an-hour, the greater part of which I spent in writing down a 
list of some of their w'orda. These, with others which I acquired elsewhere, I give 
in another part of this wqrk. The Indian scholar will at once admit that the 
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f^ipRies must hftVG oviginully come from the bonlcs of the Ind^fs. When we told 

«*thcin tlmt their language is still there curroiA, and that their ancestors must have 
come from that locality, they gave us implicit t^ctlit, though they had no distinct 
traditions of the fact. In tl>c valley of Gcuiiesavcth they have been settled for 
years, though hitherto they have not been brought to notice, or observed 4)y any 
travellers in these parts. They act as tinkers and musicians, having some' rude 
instruments of their own, as well as cultivators. Tlicy also make fans and large 
wooden needles for sale. They say tluit there arc many persons of tlioir kin in 
Syria, hut only forty or fifty near Tiberius. They arc all JHluhainniadans.” 


DAMASCUS. 

“ Among the ba^iirx wo took a walk in the evening, ns wo did not fail afterwards 
to do nt other tinier. They are atrmng the greatest curiosities of the place. They 
are generally eovored or iincovovod arcades, With a iw of shops on each side, 
separated from one annther Iiv wooden partitions, open in front, and eapable of 
heiUK ivillt wuiKlea paiiaieicn Tiieio hi\ tavpamio i tti/^Lir f\>L' ulitkobi u\(.>ry 

commodity cxjioscd for sale,—for all kinds of eatable:# ami driiikahlcs, chewables, 
hlastahlcs, and snicllahlcs; for all sorts of ajiparcl; and for personal, domestic, 
professional, civil, and military iiistrnincnts and iniplemouts of convenience, 
amusement, odenoe, <lcfcncc, and destruction; for uccontrenjents for .asses, hoivcs, 
and camels; and for fittings and furniture for doors, windows, and apartmc’Uts of 
houses, khans and cads. Their possessors ^re both Lfiristians and Aruhammndaflin. 
They sit move than stand in their shops, making a long stretch of hand to help 
their customers. They hare an air of gravity, dignity, and politeness about them, 
which show both their self-coinmaud and their desire to plesisc. In the actual 
matter of sale, they make their (lemaiuls, in the first instance, as far as possible 
.ihove the pricci and the lirst oUer is as far as possible bclotv it; and before the 
seller and buyer can come to terms, there is much speaking, arguing, protesting, 
and often swearing. Those hfi/.a'rs scarcely form such a Ihihcl, Jjowever, as those 
of India, They arc patrolled by multitudes of cou/eetiotiers, and dealers in i<‘OS 
and cooled slasrhet, uhose readiuess to ai’commodale all jairchasers, shows that 
there is little in the place corresponding with the distinction of c.astc in India. 

“'I'lic coatuuic of the men on the streets is rich and vifricd. It is, however, 
almost all Syrian or Arabian; the quota of Turkish habiliments found in Cairo 
hehig greatly wanting. Great nninhcrs of pleasure-hunters are .at all times found 
lounging in the cafes, drawing their pipes and hubble-bubbles, sip])iug coffee, 
swallowing sherbet, sucking swcetifieats, boiling fruits, and, above all, talking 
scandal, fciomc of these cafes ar^ iu the most lrc(pientcd streets; and some of 
them, tolenildy good imitations of rustic bowers, are in the gardens, where abun¬ 
dance of shade and verdure, and artificial ^vatcrfalls, and jdaying lountain?;, con¬ 
spire to enhance the luxuries wdiich they afford. Some of them arc connected with 
tlie baths of tlic town, in which men, maids, and matrons, too indolent to j^erform 
their own ablutions, or unwilling to forego the jirivilcges which they enjoyed in the 
Ijahy’s nursery, suffer themselves to he strii)i)ed, stcw'cd, sponged, soaj)Od, sudded, 
soused, scrubbe<l, scraped, and swaddlte*!, by the bauds of the most pitiable of 
menials. 

“The houses of Damascus, generally speaking, arc nothing else externally but 
cottages of clay, through wdiicli, as in the hind of Job, the thieves may dig in the 
dark. They arc of this material, we had no doubt, as being much cooler In the 
hot season than they would he if of stone Tlic rains of winter, when followed by 
frost, HR is sometimes seen, must be very injurious to them, and lead those, of them 
vvliich arc not well bound together, to fall into crumbs. Tlio*aspect of their inte¬ 
rior differs in into from that of the exterior. Many of them may he considered 
us so many miniature oriental palaces. They arc of a quadrangular form, enclosing a 
court paved with marble, on^mented with beautiful trees and flowering bushes, 
and having copious fountains playing in the cCntre. The lower rooms on each side 
of the court arc raised above its area? open in front, covered with carpets, and 
seated with diwdns in the eastern fashion. Their roofs are highly ornamented with 
figures of flotvers antf inscriptions, and a variety of Arabesque devices.” 

Dr. Wilson journeyed to Britain, by way of S/nyma, Constantinople, 
New Seuibs.—Vol. VII. u 
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and the Danube, and arrived in Edinburgh after an absence from Scot¬ 
land of fifteen years, and a joufiiey of nine niontlis li*oni India. 

The latter half of Ins second volnmo is directed to General licsearcbes 
into tkc condition of tbo difievent religious bodies in the East, the Chris¬ 
tians, the Jews, the Samaritans, and the Mnliarnniadans, including notes 
on Idumea and its inhabitants, on the Juktanites, and on tlic Tlcniyaritic 
Inscriptions of Arabia Felix. Tho>sc arc full of sound learning, acciu-ato 
research, and valuable information. We^ean only eomniend them and 
the other contents of these valuable volumes anew to the attention of our 
readers. 


MARTYRS TO THE FAITH IN BELGIUM. 
No. HI.— h’UAN^OTS Vakltjt and Alexandek Davkk. 


Fdan^-ots Yakmjt cnjoyotl the great privilege of being the sou of parents 
who were early called to ^ho' knowledge of the tmtb, and who had brought 
him U]) from his infancy in the fear of God. When he reached the years 
of intclligoneo, he went on in the same good course, using more end moro 
all the imams in his power for advancing in ])uro doctrine, and profitiiig 
by those pious services which are practised in tlie Reformed Ohurches. 
Nor were his efibris in vain, as we shall sec in the subsor|uent details of 
his history. 

Having left the place of his nativity with the consent of liis parents, ho 
went to Geneva, travelling fntni tr)wii to town, and supjiortiiig himself by 
tbo way by his trade, Avhicli w.as that of a w'oi'ker of cloth stulfs. Jla- 
bitnul attendance (lU Divine Avorsinp enubh*d him to ovtivcome the temp¬ 
tations of poverty, and the smires whieli Hatan is wont to spread Ijofoj’O 
the eyes of those wdio arc in a foreign countly, for the snkc (>1* amusing 
them and turning them from good. After ]»:issing some years in that 
city with groat benefit to his soul, ho detenniiiod, for the sake of cliange 
of aii> as he was reduced by ill health, to settle at. Orleans, whicli lie did 
in the year IfmO. Here ho associated with tlie believers, amt made eou- 
fesaion (d’ Ids faith in the midst of the Church to the entire satisfaction 


of all. The jivineipal ineu among tliem, perceiving the excellent endow'- 
monts of the young man, though without Icarinng, earnestly advised him 
not to bury in the earth the talent the Lord liad given him, but, without 
going out of his place and calling, to uso it for the consolation of his 
oouutrymon. Varlut, led by the spirit of liberty, acquiesced in thoir ex¬ 
hortation; and learning that a number of believers wore to be found in 
his native town of Tournai, he rcsolve<l to go thither and labour for the 
ndvanccnicnt of the spiritual cdilice, wliich, from day to day, was rising 
there. Oil his arrival, he joined tho body of tlic faithful, and in the space 
of a year and a halt^ ho ceased not to lead poor ignorant sinners to Jesus 
Chnst. As he was in the flowor^f his ago, hodiad a jirodigious influence 
over the youths of Tournai, the greater part of whom, attracted by his 
example and his exhortations, w^ere not only instnvjted, but also with¬ 
drawn from their vain and foolish pleasures to such a change of life that 
all were filled with surprise. Hence, it was not long until he was placed 
on tho list of those whom the enemies of the gospel held in abhorrence. 
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Not finding, however, siiffioicnt pretext for attacking him, and fearing 
the pc<»plo, they allowed him to go on nninolested.till 15(51, when, during 
a persecution which was raised in the above-mentioned city, on account 
of the people having assembled in the market-place to sing the Psalms of 
David, be was eagerly sought for byliis enemies, in order to be committed 
to prisoji, on the charge of riot and sedition. Disappointed in their efforts 
to secure him, he was banished, by public proclaujiition, out of the domi¬ 
nions of the King of Spain, on pain of death if he returned. Upon this 
ho retired to Prance, whore, since the beginning 15(12, by the edict of 
January, a certain degree of liberty had been granted for the declaration 

of the Word of (iod. ' Here he was urged, by the iiiiuiftters or lloueu and 

Orleans, to devote himself enflrely to the study of the holy scriptures, 
witli a view of being cni])loyod as a preacher of the gospel; sueh men as 
ho, meek and courteous iu disposition, being nincli Avanted for the instruc¬ 
tion of the ignorant. * 

Sonic time after, luiving formed the resolution (jf reluming to the Low 
Countries to watch over those who luul been brought to the knowledge of 
the truth throiigli his instmnicntality, ouo of his lirotljcrs-in-law, his sister, 
and some fricmls, Avho h;id tal;ou refuge in Orleans during the pcrseSti- 
tion, represented to him the thingcr to which he would tlum;l)y expose 
liiniself; his only answer was, that ho felt himself im\>cUed to do it, and 
that he could not rowst the Spirit of Cod, Accordingly, he left Orhsans, 
and visited the believers in Tournai, Lille, Vpres, and other ])laces, eom- 
I’orling and instrucling them for the space of four or five inonihs, 
till at last, l)oiug found so employed at 'roiiniai, ho was ajiprolicndod by 
tluj enemies of the truth. 

Alexander Dayke, a fellow-labonrcr with Varlut, sntrerod in the same 
cnus(\ lie was born at l>ralne-1e-Chritcnu, a si)iall*lo\vn situated on tlio 
(lonfines Dvabant and 1 lainaiilt. llis youth was spcait at JJrussels; but, 
getting tu*od of the servitude ot‘ the court, the artlonr of youth im])clled 
him to repair to Home, lleia* ho remained about three years, during 

Avliich he loaniod tlio trade tjf shoemaker, in the house of-. Dut 

the Lord, who reserves for LiuiseU' those who seem lit instrummits for 
testityiiig liis truth before moti, l)y degrees began bis work in the heart 
of Dayke. The great ivrcgularitios, the dissoluteness, the shameful im- 
]»roprictics, which lie saAv practised at Homo, and, amongst others, by tlio 
Jesuits, inspired him with such a jiorror of the doctrine of tlic Pope, that 
he left this seat of Sodom, came to the country of the Grisons, Avlicrc he 
heard the gospel, and afterwards removed to (jicneva togaiiiimiro instruc¬ 
tion. It is unnecessary to dwell on tlio progress which ho made Loro; 
sufficient testimony is given to it by his subserpient actions, and the happy 
issue which God granted him; neither need avo tell with Avhat boldness, 
on bis rctura to his country, ho spoke to every one ol^what the Lord had 
taught him, because the tokens and rewards which the worltl is always 
ready to put upon those who engage in the excellent work of preaching 
the gospel were soon his.» . 

His enemies instituted a scaiH^h for him, but not having found Iinii, 
after the usual forms, ho was banished the country on pain of death, at 
the same time tliat Franyois Varlut was driven from Tournai. The great 
goodness of God, and his watchful providence towards the youth of that 
city, are here very remarkable; for Dayke liaving arrived after the 
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departuru of Varfut, from that moment continued to reclaim, console, and 
instruct, with great zeal and .holy holdncss, till ho was confined in 
Toumai with Varlut, by tho cncmios of the tmth. Although much com¬ 
motion was raised in the town on his account, and many threats were 
uttered against him, he continued to tho end to j>rosccuto liis work. 

On the Gth of Septomher, 15U2, Varlut and ])ayko, followed by a 
party of about a hundred persons, composed erpially of men and women, 
had gone out from tho town of Toumai, to^accompany a foreign minister 
who had given them several lioly instructions from the Word of God on 
the preceding days. It was agreed tliat, before lojwng them, ho should 
give them still some uxlmviationH in a snuill w*>od in the ncighboUl'hoodf 

Tn quitting tlio town a peasant perceived tWiu, who, wondoriug at seeing 
so many people go to the fields, suspected tlie cause of it, and went 
directly to make it liiiown to Mr. J>\)ignie, grand vicar and coadjutor of 
the bishop of Toumai. I^o was a cruel man, and aanortiil enemy to tho 
doctrine of the gospel. ITc immediately set to work to surjirisc the 
mooting, and for this puj*]>osc gathered together all tlie forces in tho town, 
ineluditig some individuals^wlio were attached to Ids chapter, so that a 
litt go number of cavalry and infiintry was aBsemblcd. Iii the meantime, 
the j)oor (Christians, suspecting nothing, were listening M'ith great delight 
to tho pvt'aching of the gospel in the W(n>d, when suddenly they hoard 
their enemies, who rushed in a. great jjpge to seize* them. The CJliris* 
tians who remained in tho town had used ovory elFort to warn tho meet¬ 
ing, ])iit tlicir ino'.sengers liad not l»e(‘n able to g(d ihe start of tludr 
enemies, so sudden was their mandi. (.)n tla‘Ir arrival, 1 lie whole com¬ 
pany were immediately dispersed; some succeeded in running away, 
others concealed themselves in the tluekest parts of tho wood, and about 
twenty-five of them were taken 1o be conducted to the castle. Varlut, 
seeing the rage of tho enemies who ran upon them, cried to Ids com¬ 
panions—Courage, my friends, Miving or dying, we ai'o tlio Lord’s,*’’ 
Tl\cn, finding Idmsidf surrounded by tho others, and wishing to pray 
togctlicr before going beyond the entrance tlie wood, the vicar of the 
hisliop and his servants o]>po3cd him, saying, that they should pray in the 
castle. Varlut and the others, who had jilroady bout their knee to pray, 
were forced to abandon this siuTcd occupation. Tiiey then conimeiieed to 
walk two and two towards the castle. 'JMie afiaiv had already made so 
niucli noise, that tho people who, for a Jong iinto, had shown themselves 
much attached to the Word of (}od, came o\it from the town to sec what 
was to be done. Now those who led the Christians seeing tho multi¬ 
tude, began to abate their tlireatenings, allowing thorn to go without 
being bound, and w'ithout any restraint, Fearing to excite a disturbance, 
they followed them as tlio butcher follows tlio sheep whieli ho drives to 
tho daughter-house. Tho inhabitants of tho town then spoke to the 
Christians and comforted them, witlioufc any hinderanco, and even (h'cw 
away some without any opposition on the part of tho enemies, who feigned 
not to SCO it, so groat was their fear. All tho saptives might easily have 
escaped, had it not been that God, who opened to them the way to flee, 
disinolined their hearts to profit by it, his provideuco having ordered 
othor things for them. Varlut, in the midst of the two rows of captives, 
comforted both, preferring to keep company with them, and to strengthen 
them, than to think of his own safety; and as the people were ou tho 
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point of delivering them by force, Viirlwt fitrove to admoniish and console 
those who liad been seized with him, speaking tA them a little after in 
these terms—Brothers and sisters, be strong in the Lord, and let us 
prepare for battle, since our captain, Jesus (^u'ist, calls us to it, whom we 
<iught to serve faithfully. Do w^o not see that so many soldiers iu this 
world put both their body and soul in danger for their prinee, ignorant as to 
wliothcr tlicy figlit for a good cause or not, and that for four crowns a 
month; and m —sliould wo l>o unfaithful to our duty 1 No! for we know 
tliat we servo a good prince, and that liis cause is good; and the reward 
that wo expect is not gold or silver, but a wlude kingdom. \V (3 liavc tins 
ailvantagc, that wo do not figjit by cliance, for tho vitdory lias ftlroady 
fallen into our hands, which will make us enjoy tho eelestiul iuhoritanco 
for ever; and for that, do not bo tliinkingthat you arc simple people, and 
as yet possessing little learning, for thci’c ifc* no occiusion for profound 
wisdom in order to unravel the artilices of our eucmies, Jjiit us keep 
hold of this only sure Ibuudaiion—the truth, that Jesus Christ, in dying 
for iiH, has blotted out all our sins, so that all tJioso wlio have recourse to 
tlio merit of the obedience wliich he has reiulo^cd to Cod, his leather, 
be saved. IJis one sacrifice has tor ever sanctified his elect, so that there 
is no more any coiidemiiation to ilu)sc who arc in Jesus (Jlmst. Shull we 
doubt whether we have enough of theology in that to contpiev otir 
enemies, since that itself is sutlicient to justify us before the high majesty 
of CodV'’ This exhortation inspired the whole company with courage; 
and to show with what love tlicy w'orc aniniatod, they began to sing 
psalms, Alexander Dayko leading tlie music. Thus praising God they 
entered the castle, to be retained prisoners I here, aceompauied by many 
)ooj)le in tears, wlio continued to follow thorn. Tlnjeiiomies thought they 
ia<l taken the chiefs of the assembly—that is, tlie minister and the 
precentor—in the persons of VarluL and JJayke. At the first attack, they 
cast them all together into a lower of the castle, which was a consolation 
and a joy to them that softened tlio horror of tho entrance to the prison. 
TJio next day, after liaviiig hcon examined one after the other before tlio 
magistrate, they wore separated. 

(To he (JontUiued') 
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«Tll llOBERT PEEL AND THE BIBliE SCOU^TY. 


Sl'EJieU Off SIR llOBKIir VKEL AT THE MEETING Ok' TIIJO TAMWORTIl AUXILrAJlY 

TO THE BUlTtSn AND FOUEIGN BIBLE SOCIETV. 


The following admirable address was delivered by the late I’rernier 
on taking tho chair at the meeting above specified. We present it to our 
readers, not more for the interest which tlio name of its distinguished 
author will excite, than Jor the admirably just and well-expressed senti¬ 
ments it contains;— 

“The annual meeting of the above society was held at the Town Hall of Tamworth, 
on Wednesday, Angifst 18^.' At noon, the Right Hon. Sir liobcrt Reel, accompanied 
by tho vicar of the parish, Mr. Rye, Rev. J. C. Miller, Rirmingham, and bcyeral 
other gentlemen, entered the large room, and took his scat us chainnaii of the 
meeting. After prayer, 

“Sir Rokeri' Rbel ro^c and saidi—Ladic.s and gentlemen, I have had the 
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honoiiir for several years past of ^Ung the chief office in connection with 
the braneh Bible Associfition of this town, and which is connet^ted with the 
Gcncrtil Bible Society. When I aixcptcd that office, 1 considered the acceptation 
of it iirplied a careful consideration of the arguments in favour of the simple 
distribution of the Scripture; of the objections that were urged by some against 
that simple distribution, and acquiescence in the principles of the society; and 1 
arrived at the conviction that the advantages to be derived from tlie simple distri> 
butiou of tlio Scriptures greatly prci>oiiderated over the objections that were urged 
against it. Having accepted the office of patron after that careful consideration, 
and with that conviction, I have felt it my (futy to give another proof of my 
continued approbation of tlic )»rinciples of this society by accciling to the unanimous 
wish which was expressed to me on l)ehalf of the connuitteo of tlic association, that 
1 should bo present on this d.iy, and take the place I ivas entitled to take us 

the iintroTl of this •■ticicty. You arc uwurc that wo have roiTUtly hint hi the town 

meetings in which a great part of the iiiliabitants were assembled. We had a 
meeting for the purpose of celebrating one of those triumphs cd mechanical skill 
an<l display of greet indii‘^lry emd great talents which now every day prcscnls itself 
—we have had a meeting to celebrate that work which will shortly place us in 
direct communication with tlic important and extensive manufacturing districts of 
the north. We have had a more recent opportunity of assembling to witness the 
]>cifonnaiJcu of that trust w'hich the constituencies of this town and neighhourliood 
hit" been called itpon to disclfarge, by the election of representatives to speak their 
opinions and advocate their interests in Parliament; but we arc assembled to-day 


for a far more sacred jiurpose—w'c arc assembled fqr a iiobl(?r aud higher 
purpuso—for the purjiosc of aiding the ojieratioiis of that society, whieli has 
liccn well described by one of its most eloquent advoc;jtc.s wdicn lie said, ‘it 
was admirable for the bimplicity of its prmei])lcs—sacred iu Us object .and the 
magnitude a,ud extent of its operations.^ We are assembled to-day for the 
purpose of co-operating in the great work of spreading the knowlcilgo of divine 
Iriitli, and hriiigiugiioiiie to the peo])lc of this country, and to the peoj»le of the most 
reuiote regions, the revealed will of God. It is im]ios'>ihIe to look at the condition 


of society in this country without being eonvince«l that great and imjiortaiit changes 
have taken place in many districts. By the spread of manufactures many 
of little importance, and scarcely known by name, have becoino immense mnnufae- 
turing towns, compriKing thousands aud teas of thousands of population, aud it 
must be quite obvious that the means of pastornl buperiutendeuee iu these districts 
arc exceedingly limited in proportion to the jiapulation, and I know no mode in 
which w'C can so effectually aiil the exertions of tlv>sc w'ho are labouring night and 
day in the performance ol their spiritual duties tliaii by gi>ing them that assistance 
which the Bible Society proposes to give, by enabling them to cireidate amongst 
that population the Divine Scriptures. IndcpenduiitlY of that there is another 
consideration which calls for increased exertions and assistance. I have alluded to 


one of the groat w'orks in progress in tliis neighbourhood, the railway to connect 
Bugby and Stafford, aud throughout the whole of tl^iis land similar works arc in 
progress. Now, one of the cflccts of such vndertakings is to diminish very much 
the force and efficacy of pastoral supoiintendonce over a large portion of the 
population. The elfect is to bring together a great mass of the ])opnlation, who 
w ill not be under that pjistoral superintendence to which they have been accustomed. 
You have congregated together tliousands wffio are now deprived of that restraint 
naturally attaching to a fixed residence, who may, perhaps, have ceasctl to feel the 
responsibility of good cluir.actcr, which they w'onld prize in a fixed spot; that portion 
of the population in the enjoyment of many of those comforts others arc deprived 
of, because cnablcil to demand ample remuneration for their labour, arc deficient of 
pastoral superintendence. Depend -upon it you cannot remedy that defect more 
elfcctually than by enabling the ministers of religion, who arc daily devoting their 
exertions to the spiritual care of their fellow evoatuAs, to supply that portion of 
the population nt the cheapest rate, if ucccsaaiy, with copies ofthCAVord of God, 
There is another matter of still greater importance, requiring great exertion and 
consideration. There is a great moYcmcnt of the public miuU relative to public 
education; all parties, of whatever creed or religious denomination, arc beginning 
to be conyinced that there lias been upon the part of all of us a great deficiency in 
that respect—wo have permuted our religious differences to operate against educa¬ 
tion, and it has now become necessary that that gi'cut object of national education 
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sliall bft obtamccl by a sncrifico on the part ^)f all of ns of 4 -ottA of those sicruplos 
whicli have hitherto prevented it. J5e the clwractev of that education nhat it may, 
whether complete relif^ious instruction conwtitiiios a partj*of it, whctJmr, to accom¬ 
modate some, the religious instruction may not Ijc so complete, whether the 
instruction be complete or deficient, believe me, it is absolutely iiccc&sary to provide 
for the distribution of the word of God, If youths arc educated with a knowledge 
of the word of God, it is necessary that they shouhl have, access to it in after 
life, and if they arc not so educated, it is the more incunibcnt upon us to 
provide them in after life witli the means of receiving il. AVlicthcr the system of 
l>uhlic education be religious or n^t, the neccs.siiy of giving access to the t^ord of 
God remains the same. So fiir respecting this view of the subject. Ilut the object 
of tlic IJible Society is to circulate the word of God in the iiuKt remote regions; 
and you are aware that in consc<((icncc of recent relations with the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, \V(i have received iucreased facilities for the distribution of tlm word of Cod 

ill that CUUlltiyi if wo euu place conlidcucc upon tbc ropovts fioui tbo l 1 nI^si<)nnv^os 
labouring in Cliina—and 1 know we can—we have every reason for Ixilleving that a 
great moral revolution may be cficctcd in that land; and it may be that the pivseul 
is that special occasiou when the knowledge of dbiine trntU is to be c*onveYe»l 
through those ini'isionnrics to tlmt in)meii.«e region, if they liad tlic means of 
distributing the word of God. I'liis may be the special tKTasioii njion wdiieh millions 
and liiiTidrcd.s of millions may be converted from IicalbeniMn to the knowledge and 
word of God, wJiicIi will make tlunnwise unto sal\iitioii. Again, we nns now 
founding iu difiereut parts of the world great ftnpircs. In Xew Zeah^l, 
and otiicr parts of the world, we arc Ia\ing the foundation of now so<-icties; 
iiTid the future cbiiracloH mul moral tendencies of tlu)<-e >-ociel.ics wbicli may 


s])ring n]» into gro.at kingdoms may be, and no doubt will bo, determined 
by the. basis of moral and religious instruction upon wbich we now oslablisli tlmni. 
Jf, at their first institution, there be no pains taken to instil into tbeir minds the 
j^rinciples of true religion, in place of l)ccoming groat and valsiablc kingdoms, the 
inhabitants may become, pe^ts to all around tlicin, cornipiing all within their 
reach; but if, in laying the foundation cd* their fittnre einpin*, >vc shall i?ow the 
truth of 7‘eal religion, licrc.'iftcr fliis land may cbnm for iltelf the javaul and Iiigh 
distinction of ha\ing ju'oi»agatcd the knowledge and won! <if God, and of Jia\ing 
laid (l)c foundation, not only of great, hut jikum! kingdonis.* I’j»ou all these grounds 
there, is .sufiicient for hcliijving tliat new exertions an*, required upon the 2 «n’t of 


the i)arcnt society, ami that the society is fully jnstiiiod in making new' demands 
upon onr lihci'ality. J cannot coiicluile t)ie.<c obscivatiou^ without expressing my 
int»'5t cordial salistaction that thi.s aiceting is not composed exclusively of any otte 
denoininalbm of Ghristi.ans. 1 do most cordially rejoice tlmt all tliosc connected 
by this bond of unity and adherence, in the com 2 )rehcnsiv(i scn.se, to the l*rotcstaiit 
faith—I do rejoice, 1 .«ay, tliat w’c are met here, forgetting mere difi'ercncc s, ami 
aiding in thi.s common' object. We make no cuin|)romisc by meeting J'oi this 
pnrixl.ve. T would not njoet here to-day if I tlionght I was making a compromise 
of iny religious oiiinlons. I avow that I am mo.st decidedly in favour of the 
c.^tahlishcd clmrch—I am in/avonr of that form of Christianity c.«!tahlishcd in this 
country; I give a decided preference *€> its forms, to its doctrines, and its episcopal 
order; and I make no Kacrificc of my principles by cordially uniting witii olbcra 
who dificr witli me ujion these points, hut concur witli me. in that high in*iiieiple, 
that the Bible contains the word of God. That principle has been so powerfully 
described by one of the ablest men, that I cannot do belter than repeat liis own 
words:—‘By the religion of Trotestants, (sa 3 ^s Chillingworlh,) 1 do not undostand 
the doctrine of Ijuthcr, or Calvin, or Mclaucthon, nor tlic Confession of Augsburg 
or Genoa, nor the Catechism of Heidelberg, nor the Arti^]e.ri of tbc Church of 
Knglaud; no, nor the harmony of rrotestant Confessions; but that wherein they 
all agree, and which they all subscribe with a CTcntcr harmony, as a perfect rule < 
of their faith and actions—that i.'^, the Bible—the Bible, I sayj the Bible alone is 
iho religion of Protestants/ I cannot help thinking that, having entered upon 
this great object, liaviiig united in taking our stand against infidelity, and, having 
assisted in. disseminating religion in foreign countries, I cannot, I say, help thinking 
OUT condition musf be materially imiwovcd." I admire those who steadfastly adlici*e 
to their own faith, and, it may be, who vehcmentl^r and conscientiously vindicate 
what they conscientiously believe to be true; still, it ks almost imj»ossibIc tiuit in 
this controversy some asperity must not result. !• think, however, that those 
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nsipcritios arc more likely to be softened by having been united for such an object 
as that which has this day convened us together. J cannot help thinking that that 
charity dwelt upon in that beautiffil prayer we hcanl offered up here to-day, will 
exercise its salutary iniluence over us uricr we have closed the proceedings of this 
day. CiCt ns, then, retain our own opinions in favour of our religion, hut let us 
C’O-operate in this great object, and having done that, let us leave this room and 
close the proceedings of this day, forgetting as far as we can the differences between 
us, (but studying ns fur as we can to prevent these differences from operating 
against each other, in our intercourse through life. I shall not detain you any 
longer from hearing that report, ^vliich 1 am, surebe most gratifying, and 

shall, therefore, call upon the vicar to read the report.’* 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


the JJesff/nitittm af the Catechu- 
me.nSf not the Symbol of ihG^'Memharn of 
the. Christian Church. A Rejily to the 
fjcvhires of the Rev. Charles Stovvl^ and 
to the Strictures of the Rec. Dr. [V'tird- 
law. Hy Ilobcvt Halley, p. 8vo, 
^ jjp. 21.*!, London; Jack^oiJ&AVulford. 
1847. 

llATHEn more than one-third of this 
voliinio is devoted to Mr. Stovel; tlie 
remainder is allotted to Dr. Wardlaw. 
In dealing with the former, Dr. HalJcy 
lias occjision to rej»ly to some <;xccodingIy 
petulant and offensive oritirisins offered 
by JMr. S., upon liis Lectures on Ilaptism, 
and to point out. some very ridiculous 
mistakes into whicli thitt gcutleinan lias 
fallen in ooinicctioii with those criticisms. 
This duty Dr. Tf. has executed in u way 
which must have tended to luakc our 
Baptist friends not a little ashamed of 
their champion, luid it not been that, 
]»oreeiving bis incompotency, the more 
judiciou*s of them had Ibimally rc- 
iu>unccd his championship beforclmiid. 
We marvel at tlic patience and good 
temper with which Dr. II. has dealt with 
his antagonist. His however, is 

complete, and pcrlinps will be felt all the 
move severely that it betrays no angry 
feeling on the part of the author. We 
liavti not been aide to read Dr. Halley’s 
remarks without a certain sense of the 
lutlicroiis continaally mingling with our 
mliniratiun of his ability and our indig¬ 
nation at his antiigdhist. Never, we 
believe, has any man been more tho- 
rougldy ventilated since Jacob D*Orville 
made a poor Pa vo of John do Pan we, in 
his I’aawus CS'itica, tluiti has Mr. Stovol 
in this reply. 

The points in controversy between Dr. 
Halloy and Dr. Wardlnw relate to the 
identity of John’s baptism with Christian 
baptism, and to the proper subjects of 
infant baptism. Dr. Halley^ in his Lcc- 


tiiroM, h.ad assorted that tlie baptism of 
Jolm was essentially the same as tliat of 
Jesus and hia Apostles; and he ha<l 
maintained that all children, who may 
justly be vegnv<lcd us disciples, (in the 
sense of scliolars or learners,) arc the fit 
subjects of the baptismal rite. On both 
these points i)r. Wardlaw difiers from 
Dr. Halley, a«id hence was led to offer 
some strictures, in rcjily to whaf the lat¬ 
ter had advanced, in an appendix to the 
recent edition of his Dissertation on 
infant baptism; and it is to those stric- 
turc.sthatDr. Ilallcy refers in thevolumo 
before us. 

Por reasons sufficiently obvious, wo 
decline .attempting to arbiti*ato between 
our two lionourc<l friends in this contro¬ 
versy in which tliey h.avc embarked. Of 
one thing, however, we arc sure, that tlie 
argument has been conducted with so 
much ability and good feeling on botli 
hi<les,.that, let the victory rest with whom 
it may, no painful reminiscence will ri.se 
up to mar the satisfaction of success on 
tlie one hand, or to increase the discom¬ 
fort of defeat on the otlicr. 

It may he permitted to us also to say, 
that on the hyjiothesis of either party 
Wi have our (UfticuUics, which we should 
like to see cleared away, if possible. 
Prom Dr. Wardlaw, for instance, we 
should like some distinct proof of the 
position that baptism is the sign of the 
new covenant. In attempting this proof 
for ourselves, we get involved in a circle 
from which we cannot esca])C. Baptism, 
it is .nrgued, (as wo understand the 
rctisonhig,) is the sign of the covenant 
under the If^tter dispensation, bccaiiso it 
occupies the same place in relation to 
that'covenant aswns occupied by circum¬ 
cision in relation to ^ho samc^ covenant 
under the former dispensations. But, 
then, we ask ourselves—How is it known 
that baptism occupies the some place, 
&.C.? and the only answer to this we find 
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nnywhoro given is—Bocanso liotli w'orc 

;i]>pointetl ns signs to wliat was substan¬ 
tially the same covenant. Now, this will 
not do ; such pvoot* is naught; and we 
would fain know what better to put in 
its place. We should also like the 
(jucstion answered—Seeing our Ijord 
expressly tells us, that the cup in the 
Tjord’s Supper is the new covenant; (/c , 

of course, tlie stt/n of the new covenarit), 
liow can baptism also be the sign of that 
covenant ? Tliesc diflieultics, among 
many others, occur to .is on Dr. Ward- 
law’s liypothesis. On Dr, Halley’s, oftr 
great puz/dc is to find out what can be 
tlic use of biiptisni in a Christian (;omitiy. 
We do not mean to ask wliat it siiynijtetif 
for that Dr. II. has already answered; 
hut of what advantage is the practice of 
it to any body in a country where 
Christianity is generally ]n*ofcssed? 
Only three hypothe.3Cs present themselves 
lu our mind byway of answer to this;- 
I. That it is a medium of directly con- 
\ eying Divine-regenerating gVioc to the 
i’liild.—2. That it is useful as a means 
<jfannouncing gosiiel truth fo the parents 
of the cliild: and 3. Tliat it is useful as 
an occasion of exacting a solemn pledge 
from tlic jiaronts, that llic eliild sludl bo 
brought up as a disciple or learner of 
Christianity. Now, the first of these Dr, 
Halley rejects, along with all true Vro- 
t<‘stants. As to the second, we would 
observe that, su])posing.thc parents igno¬ 
rant of gospel truth, this rite will never, 
of itself, teach them that truth ; and i/ 
they be rcajnired to show their aequaint- 
ance with Divine trutli before their ortihJ 
is admitted to ba] ti.'rm, a condition is 
enforced incompatible, as it appears to 
ns, with Dr. Halley’s hypothesis. And, 
W'iih regard to the third, it is only upon 
the supposition that tlic ]»arcnts arc 
ahcadg piona and umU’i' church difvipVnu^ 
tliat the pledge exacted from them is 
worth a rush ; for in any other ca.^o, 
neither are tlioy in circumstances, intel¬ 
ligently and honestly, to give the pledge 
ro(piired, nor is the oJliciatiug juiiiister 
luriiLshcd 'with any incaTH of enforcing 
the fuliilment of it. Wliat, then, wo 
should like to ask Dr. llallc}-, is the use 
of baptism in a Christian country? AVo 
j'C.y in a Christian country, because wo 
can easily iiieturc to ourselves hc^, in a 
heathen conntiy, on his hypothesis, great , 
julvuntagcs might result, to the general 
interests of the church,«frbm conversion 
being solemnised by the administration 
to the convert and his household of a 
ntc, expressive of his renunciation of his 
former religion, and his putting on of the 


ncw.^ But in a oountiy where Christi¬ 
anity already prcifails, and where all arc 
nssumeu to be Christians mIio do not 
openly avow the contrary, we raust^iy 
we are very much at a loss, on Dr. 
Halley’s principles, to conjecture what 
useful end baptism is to serve. 

AVe trust our readers Avill read care¬ 
fully both Dr. AVsivtllaw's liook .md l)i*. 

Halley's. Important interests arc at slake 
on the decision to wdiicli, us a body, w 
come on the jioint mainly at issue be¬ 
tween tliese writers. If Dr. Jlalley bo 
right, then have the Scottish Congrega- 
tioiialist.s very unwarrantably limited tl*e 
a]>])licatioii of a divine ordinance, ami 
very uinicccshijjrily stood in the way of 
their own advancement in regard of 
nmnl>cr.s. On the other hand, if J)r. 
^V’ardlaw be right, our Hnglish brethren 
hnvc fallen into a fcaiful laxify of prac¬ 
tice in the nfkniriibtratlon of this rilc;^ 
{iiid we ourselves arc guilty of no small 
inconsistency in receiving their mcmber.s 
singdiriter into our fellowship, and, iu- 
deed, of receiving any one as a member 
whom w'C do not also bnjitlsc without in 
the lir.st instance having jiroof of the 
jiiety of his parents, and tlic conscciucnt 
validityofthcbaiiti.smhe has received. It 
is any thing hut a .satisfactory conclusion 
to have forced upon us, that w'hcther the 
iheav}} of Dr. I lalloy yr that of Dr. Ward- 
law lie right, the ]>rev!liling piactice of 
our churches must be pi’onounced wrong 

The Unhunon (Jvd lirvealed: A jSWmon 
Vrvarhed(U the Fiftij-thiid Amdrersarg 
of the. Ttondon Misfuionarg Hovirtg^ on 
Wi'dnvsdmj, d/tiy 12, 1847. I5y Janies 
Par.sons, York. X^ondon: John Snow' 

Tins Sermon is marked by the au¬ 
thor’s well known excellencies. Ujion 
a ba.si.s ol solid scriptural truth he r.iises 
^n eloquent appeal to the lieart.4 and 
consciences of Ids readers, and brings tlie 
whole to liear very inqircasivcly upon the 
Interests of that cjuiho of whicli Jie 
appeared as the advocate. 

The Karen Apo^th ; or a hfenwir of Ko 
Thah-Bgu, the jirsl^ Kami Chmvt^rt, 
wilh Noikci concerning his Nation, 
IJy the Rev. Francis Mason, Missionary 
to the Karens, j>p. 120. 

A riNE piece of missionary biograjdiy 
and liistory, full of imjiortaut facts, and 
written in an agreeable .style, 

27(1(3 Seaman and his FamiJg; or Storms 
and Sunshineip^* 1.50. 

A aiiAPiiic, toyching, aud insUuctivc 
story. 
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]Nfn, John W. Knowles.—^T lie family 
of our esteemed brother, Mr. Knowles, 
of Linlithgow, have recently been called 
to sustain a very ytainful loss in tlio 
death, by drowning, of his tliird son, Mr. 
John W. Knowles. Of this distressing 
accident, and of the strong jjiiblic feeling 
>vlil<‘h It called forth, tlio followin;; 

notices have apiicared in the lulmhurgh 
Courant tind the O/nsffow Ihmikl; both, 
■WO may remark, written by parties not 
related to the deceased, Init nlio knew 
him in tbc way of business, and who 
iinsolicitediy look this m^de of express* 
ing their respect for Jtis character:— 

Fatal Acciihnt at LinUthuoH), —The 
Inlnibilants of this ancient bnrgli were 
, ^/hrovvii into a st ite of d(^:p distress on 
Friday evening by the oiMuirrcnce of an 
accident which has deprived them of one 
of their most promising fellow-citl/cns. 
On that artevnoon, Mr. .John W, Know¬ 
les, the accunutant of the Coiniiieroial 
Bank’s braiioU at Linlithgow, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. llowisnn, one of the 
inagistrutos of tli<J town, and forincn’ly u 
shijnnaster, was sailing in Ids ph>asiire, 
boat on the Loch, when, about half-J>a^t 
seven o’elork, a siyiall misol the frail 
bark while hotft’ing up the channel 
hetween the laoniontory under tlic 
I*ulace and a small wooded islet. The 
hoat vighttMl again, but iiiiuicdialely sunk 
at the stem, and sctllc<l atllm bottom 
of Loch, a small portion of the mast 
alone remaining alK>ve nater. 'J’o this 
llowison clung, and was ultimately 
saved, though iniu h exhausted. A dif¬ 
ferent fale awaited his unftu'tunuLc com- 
piiuion, for he almost iinmcdiatcl}" sunk, 
though a ilclu'^ivc hope Mas tor som^^ 
time entcrtaitied that he had not done* 
so, from the eircurafitance of his hat 
vem.aining above water. Kvory exertion 
was immediately made by a number of 
boats, M'Uioh croM’ded to tlic spot, to 
recover iMr. KuomIcs’s body, but it was 
not got for iipwauls of luilf-au-hour, and 
the usual restoratives m’CVc resorted to 
in vain. The loss of Mr. Knowdes, in 
the prime of his youth, is universally 
felt by the commiiniiy among whom he 
lived, whose rospect and oontUlence he 
had gained by au exemplary reeiil ude of 
couduct, a gentlemanly tleportnicnt, and 
tbc intelligence aud lidclity with ■which 
ho discharged his public duties. ITo 
was the third son o( the Jtev. ISIr. 
Knowles, the congregational minister of 


Linlithgow, and the deepest sympathy 
lias been shown towards his worthy 
parents and the other afflicted members 
of Ids family, who have thus suddenly 
been bereft of one who gave the promise 
of increased usefulness aird advancement 
in this world, had it pleased the all wise 
Tlisposcr of events to spare hiH life.’’— 

Covrant 

‘^Ori Wednesday, tlio remains of this 
nfueh and justly respected gentleman, 
w(wc folloM'cd by a large and respectable 
company of mourners, many from Edin¬ 
burgh, Glasgow, and otiicr places, and 
laid in the tomb. Business in the town 
was completely suspendc<l, and all the 
shops w'cro closed while tbc procession 
moved sloM'ly along to the burial 
ground. Here and there along the lino 
of procession, gi’onps of the iiiliabitarits 
were to bCuSecu eongregated to symp.a- 
tliiac wilb, aud share in the grief of, the 
cliiof mourners. In the decease of this 
gentleman, a blank lias been caused in 
this royal and nneiont burgh which wdU 
not be soon or easily filled up.*’— Jfciald. 

'riie first feeling of our reaflers, wo 
doubt not, on peniMug tbc above, will 
i)C one of deep svmprithy with the 
bereaved parents thus suddenly and 
painfully deprued <jf a child so full of 
proiiM.-iC, and wdio being the onl^ member 
of the family statedly resident with them, 
must h.ive liecn legarded by IhcTU, as in 
a fieeulinr measure, the stay and Ibe 
'solace of tlicir advaueiug years. Such 
a trial onh p.uxTits can iuiagino, iind 
even for them it must be experienced to 
be adequately estimated. Happily our 
dear brotlua-and lus jairtnor liavc not fi 
source*of solid aud sure consolation yet 
to seek. Knowing in whom tlioy have 
believed, they can tlcc to that tender 
Sluqdierd whoso power is not more 
unbounded tbau arc his love and skill; 
who can bind u]) tlic broken heart, and 
fit.ay the sM'clIings of the overbuixlencd 
spirit; and who often selects the season 
of deepest earthly agony as the occasion 
of the SM'ootcst heavenly comfort. IMay 
He be with them in this their hour of 
grief, naking all his goodness to pass 
, before them, and cheering them with the 
blessetl prospect, of an eternal union with 
their departed v'hild! Through gi’uco 
they can entertain of him the jdcasing 
nii(l imperishable conviction that though 
death came upon him soon and suddenly, 
it did not come bofoi*c lie had found an 
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interest in that blessed Saviour who 
“hath aholibhed tleath.” 

Anotlici* t'celinjp that must be sug- 
jrosteJ by the perusal orthc above notice, 
is oue of respect for tlic memory of one 
wlio so youii^t years could in the 
]>lacc of his nativity call forth so general, 
so spontaneous, and so marked uti out* 
l>urbt of respect and affection. AVhcii it 
is rememberod tliat the deceased was 
only twenty-five years of ago, and that 

there was nothing? of rank, CuiineclioiJ, 
or }uij»]>y accident to give adventitious 
interest to lus charuoter, it wall he 
strongly felt that there must have been 
a bingiilar amount of moral worth iiiani- 
festod in his entire <le}>(3rtnient to give 
occasion for such a demonstration. No 
doubt part of the feeling cidlcd forth w'as 
due t<» the high esteem in which liis 
lionourcd father is lield in that town, 
where he has so long and so faithfully 
Lilioured; but w'ithout omitting lo give 
iliio weight to this, we feel nci'ortheless 
<iire that had there not been singular 
ixccllenoc of eharaetor iii^Afr. doliu 
Knowles bimsclf, such general and un- 
usual marks of rcsp(i<*t w'ould not have 
l>ocn shown. We are the more anxious 
to call attention to tliis, l»ecause of tlio 
valuable lesson it siigge.'ts to young 
jicrsons entering upon lile. Here was u 
young man without rank, wealth, or 
family intluonce, who rose at an early 
period l<» a situation of gu*a(. Iru‘'t ;uid 
l•^•^ponsibility, ancl who so bociucd the 
:irt(*ctions of his tcllow-town.-mcii, that* 
when he W'as taken from airiong.>t llupn 
by a sudden and fatal blow, tliey )):ud 
to hib youthful memory an homage w lih h 
is hardly c^er tua-orded, save to men of 
the foremost class—men of many da\.s, 
high station, or large poribnuanoe. Jlow 
citiuo this to pasft ? Where lay the 
magic hy which he wrought out sncli a 


result iii so short a space? So far as we 
can see, eiinply Uf tins, tlmt ho was 
virtuous, diligent, ai\d courteous—that 
he falthluUy did his duty and preferred 
it to his pleasure—that lie was content 
to w'ork the work that was before him 
till Providence opened for him some¬ 
thing liighcr, not being hasty, or impa¬ 
tient, or petulant, or self-important, or 
self-seeking—that he liked to oblige and 
to show kindness when in his power, 

whilst Ul the biune time he tuek c.u-e in 
all things to ])ut duty and lidcUty l>clbro 
kindness—that, in short, he was pains¬ 
taking, and eonscicntioiis, and good- 
licarti'd, and so mingled all together in 
their due ]n*opo’ 4 tion, that Ins emplo\ors 
Ibuiid it their interest to contide in him— 
obsen ers respected him, and those wdio 
knew lum could nut but love bim. 't'liis 
we take it was the secret of his success ; 
and it Jms in itf we. again say, a moral » 
and a lesson which we would have all 
nnr readers, wdjo are .siamling on the 
tbvcsbhuld of aetivo lile, aiul want to 
snecced, to pondiT. 

And oil! is Ihevo not another lesson 
taught hy this melancholy event, Avhieli 
the young* “Whicli all—should lay lo 
Iieart! Does it not tigaiii speak, loudly 
to us of the inicerlainiy of life? J>oes 
it not rci>ort to us the needful warning, 

** Be ye also l ead}', fyr in such an hour 
ns ye tliink not llie Souol Man (aimetli.” 
Afay God giant diat to many it nniy utter 
lliis les'jou not in vuin.—* AV, >.S. C\ M. 

I)i:\Tn OP Mi:. J*'ji.vNois Dick.—J ust 
as this shoot was passing through the. 
press, wo voeeived inlolligonee of llio. 
.sudden death of onr old and lionomed 
friend, T\lr. Dick, lie died at Kdinbu'’gh 
on Monday inuniing, the :2:id August. We 
ho])e to he able (o furnish some ]»articu- 
Urs of Ills ii.scful and Jaboriuns life. 


cimoNicLh:. 


T, DENoaiiXATiONAr.. — 1. Itinerant 
•Snp/r*/y ofPerih^AnDUs^andMearns-Rlnics. 
—The half-yearly meeting of this Society 
was held at Arbroath, on Wednesday 
and Thui*sday, the 7th and 8th July- 
On Wednesday morning u ^irayer 
meeting was Indd in the Congregational 
chapel, to implore the Djvinc blessing 
on the churches connectt‘.d wdth the So¬ 
ciety, the eflbrts of this Institution, and 
the cause of God in general. 

At three o'clock p.m., the ministers 
met for mutual edification, when an 


important practical subject was intru- 
dueerl and discussed. • 

lu the evening. Dr. Rns^cll, of Dun¬ 
dee, conducted i»ublic worship in the 
Congregational Ciiapcl, and prenehed 
an excellent sermon, to a rc.^pcetablc 
.audience of various denominations, on 
Isaiah xl. 11,—a di.scoursc well calcu¬ 
lated to edify the undcr-shei)licrda and 
the sheep of Christ who were prcbont, 
and to induce others lo enter his told. 

On Thursday iporning a ]»raycr meet¬ 
ing was held in the Chapel; and 
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At 11 A.M., tlic Committee of ^;he So¬ 
ciety met in the >^ostry for* business. 
The labours rendered for the Society 
since last meeting were reported, consi¬ 
dered, and approved. The state of the 
funds W'as ascertained; and t!ic agents 
directed as to Uicir fields of labour, and 
tlic amount of labour rc<tucstcd of them 
during the current half year. 

At seven o’clock the public mecU 
ing for the Society was held in the 
Chapel. 

Dr. Uusscll, the president, occupied 
the chair. After praise, he called on the 
llCY. Charles llattary, missionary from 

l>eniernra, to pray, 'flic chniriuati then 
nil ncconiit- of lliiin and la¬ 

bours of tlic So(‘lety ; and called on tlie 
Secretary to give a statement of the 
exertions of its agents since October 
last. 

From the statcmciit^'thcn given, it 
ap])carcd that Mr. Tait had laboured in 
the service of the Society in the districts 
of Strathiirdle and Bhickwater, nortli 
and west from Blairgowrie. The Serreturf/ 
had been engaged in visiting the railway 
hihourcrs, on the line between Forth and 
Forfar, chielly in the parish ofBcdgorton 
and neighbourhood, distrilmting English 
and Gaelic religious tracts among tljom, 
ami conversing with them through tlic 
day (ospeci.‘illy« ai" mc.d time?), and 
jircaehing in the evening at stations 
couvcnicut for their attendance. Mr. 
MTvinnun, of Sauchieburn. had laboured 
also fur two weeks, chiefly among the 
railway workmen in the county of 
Mourns, observing a simihiv plan, viz,, 
by‘tracts, couvci*sation, ami preaching, 
Mr. 3M‘Farlanc, of Montrose, was en¬ 
gaged, chiefly among the same cl.oss, 
between Montrose and Brechin on the 
Sabbath days, when he had good nioot- 
ings to address in j)reaching tlic gospel 
Mr, M*Iiarcn,of Abcrfcldy, had laboured 
among the railway workmen between 
Forth and Blackford, lie distributed 
many tracts, English and Gaelic; and, 
as many of the labourers, being lligh- 
laudevs, dlil not understand English, he 
often preached a’ sermon in English and 
one in Gaelic at the same meeting. He 
laboured for a longer period than any of 
the other agents, and vvith various 
degrees of encouragement to hope for 
success. f 

The Committee had requested their 
agents to visit the railway labourers fis 
much as ]iossiblc, as generally standing 
greatly in need of such services. This 
they studied to do; vdiilc the regular 
inhabitants of the districts also attended. 


and frequently co-operated with the 
preachers in their work. It is to be re- 
gi-ettcd that many of the railway la¬ 
bourers did not c.arc about hearing the 
gospel, and I'cquired mucli entreaty to in¬ 
duce attendance. With some, no means 
could succeed to bring them under the 
sound of the word of God. Some of these 
were Roman Catholic.s from the High- 
fands. Yet, very few refused the tracts, 
and when they got a trial of some, they 
seemed eager for more. The carelessness 
and obstinacy of many of these labourers 
were discouraging to the agents, but in 
other respects they were a stimxdus to 
the ^vol•k, seeing thc^ had .so much the 
more nood of such iiriv.nfc con¬ 

verse, and entreaties to consider their 
ways; they have the encouragement, 
also, that “ ])ublicans and harlots'* often 
cnlev the kingdom of (fod before the 
self-righteous; and where outward en¬ 
couragement is defective, they must fall 
back (m hhe consideration that God can 
‘‘do cvorylhing.” 

After the statement of the last half- 
year’s labours* Mr. M‘Kinnon addressed 
the meeting on “ The necessity of piety 
toii.sefulness injn'oelaimingthe gospel;** 
Mr, llannay, of Dundee, on “The nc- 
co.s.?ity of regeneration to Goilliiu'ss and 
Salvation ;** Mr. Cook, of Dundee, on 
“'Pile oblig.atioii of all the Godly to seek 
the salvation of their kindred, neigh¬ 
bours, country men, and all ;** ^Ir. Tait, 
on “ Tlic obligation to cherish and ma- 
^nifest love and co-operation with all 
G^d’s eliildrcn;” Mr. M‘Farlanc, of 
Montrose, on “Tho necessity of wrest- 
ling, persevering, hopeful prayer for tlic 
success of the prciichiug of the gospel; ” 
Mr. Miison, of Bx'cchin, on “The su¬ 
preme im))orlanee of the work of this 
Society, as seeking tlic salvation of im- 
morlatsouh.'* Mr. Swan, of Edinburgh, 
then gave an interesting address, ns sug¬ 
gested by what he had seen and hcar<l 
on this oc’c.ision ; and the Chairman 
summed up the business of the meeting 
with some impressive remarks, and con¬ 
cluded the services by prayer, praise, and 
the hcucdictioii. 

TIxe meeting was rc.spectablo in num¬ 
ber, and very attcuthc to the addresses 
given, which, as they were very suitable 
and iii^re.ssivc, and attended with prayer 
for tho divine blessing, it is hoi»od, have 
not been listqncd to in vain. 

2. OuoiNATidN.—Mr, li, H, Craig, of 
Lerwick, having received a unanimous 
and yc\y cordial invitation from the 
church in Dunfermline to take the over¬ 
sight of them in tho Lord, was i)uhlicly 
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recognisGtl as pastor of that church on 
Thursday, 15th July last. Mr. Kiisscll, 
of Stirling, commenced the services by 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. 'I'ho 
usual questions were proiiosed by Mr. 
Swan, to which suitable and satisfactory 
replies wore given ; after which, Mr. 
Craig WMS set apart by prayer and “ the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.*’ 
Jlr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, gave tlic 
charge to the pastor, founded on Col. i. 
28, 29, whitdi was distinguished for rich 
Sijriptiiral illustration, and much solem¬ 
nity and aflcctionatc earnestness. Mri 
Knowles, of Linlithgow, in his usual im¬ 
pressive manner, addressed a variety of 
important counsels to Iho CliniTli, from 
if,! Oo»\ N.N i. lo 5 nftor whu*h, lli<‘ •»or\ 

wore concluded wltli prayer l)y Mr. 
Campbell, of Edinburgh. 

In the evening, a fruit soiree was licld 
in the cliape!, which was mimoroiisly 
attended. Air. Craig, tlie iRwly-settled 
pastor, occupied the chair. Prayer was 
offorcrl by Pr<»fossor AT of the 

United Presbyterian Church. Addresses 
Avore delivered hy Alossrs. Ihitsoll, Ciiinp- 
])cli,Kiioules,.l*ljiJip, oftlic Fr<‘,e Chtircli, 
Dunfonnline, and Dr. Alexander. The 
concluding prayer uas ju'csonted by Mr. 
Pliilij). It Avas pleasing ub.sersc j>rc- 
sent, on the occasion, both luinierfcrs and 
nmmbors conncct<xi Avitli Aarion.'? reli¬ 
gious donoininafions in the toAvn, ubo 
thereby testilied Ibeir best A\’i>hcs foronr 
young brother and his new cliyvge. May 
the union that luus been formed he 
greatly blessed, Ijolh to pastor ami to" 
people • 

.‘5, Itev,o(potion of /he James 

(*amerov, at (Jokhesier .—The recognition 
of the Ecv. flames Ctiineron, late of 
Dumfries, as pastor of the church assem¬ 
bling in Ilead-gate ('hapcl, Colchester, 
in the place of the llev. Alejiitndcv 
Fraser, lately rcrnoA'cd to iJlasgoAv, took 
place on Tuesday, the 29th of Juno. 
The Rev. T. "VV. Davids, of Colclicstcr, 
tlelivcred a very able and introductory 
discour.se. The ordination prayer, Avith 
laying on of hands, Avns oflTcred up by the 
Hev. 11. Burls, of Afnldou. and a very 
appropriate and atfeetionate address was 
given to the pastor and church by the 
UcA', Henry March of NcAvbur}', from 
1st Thes.s, ii, U and 12. At the (^sc of 
the morning service, about 100 ladies 
nnd gentlemen dined together in a large 
public room near the clumped. The same 
evening addresses were delivered to a 
crowded congregation on “Prayer,” hy 
the Rev. R. Robinson, of Witham ; on 
“ Individual effort in thecanseof Oirist,” 


by the Roa'. W. P. I.tyon, of StOAA’- 

markeif; on “Tim Prospects of “the 
Church,” 1)y the Itov. T. W. Davids, of 
Colchester; on “The Siuriluality of the 
Churches, their true Strength,” by llie 
Kga'. Samuel Higgs, of Sudbury ; and on 
“ The Religious training of the young,” 
by the Rev. John Kay, of Coggeshnih 
cither minislers were engaged in the 
devotional cxcroLscs of the day. It was 
pleasing thus to see both the i>rcsent 
and a former pa-^tov of the church in 
Limc-Avnlk taking t^nrts in the scr\iccs 
at the induction of a ])ahtor oaoi* this 
infant church, Avhich lately fi])V'nig from 
the former hy a .secession of incnibev^^ 
pvinc'ipsilly from its coimnnnion. 

ir. —-’Prmvfis* or titi'. IIauvpkt. — 
After a season of soiivcity .Olhl (lOilVtll, 
the Lord has gnwiously heard the cry of 
h‘s peoi>lc, and lias Aoiiclisafed a plenti¬ 
ful sniiply for aviiuIs ot tlic commu¬ 
nity. M’lic rejmrts from all quarters are 
such as cannot but fill our mouths A>it]i 
thanksgiA'ing, .nud oiu* hearts Avith grati¬ 
tude nud joy. NVe sulijoiu a fi‘AV extracts 
out of hundreds from the public prints, 
Avliicli AAill show onr readers how general 
the good tidings are. 

St>ifTii Dnvox.—Wo ha>e hnfl an¬ 
other AA'eek of most scasonahlc AAcathcr, 
.^howers and sun.shiiui altcriuitely, untl 
llic corn, potatoes, ami .mjiijIcs, h:ne felt 
the bemdil of it. Jia.s eomnuTi- 

cc«l in A’iirifju.s ])lacc.s; and in the coui>e 
of a week, should tlu* lAeatherhc f.ivoiir- 
nhlo, it Avill heeome gcneial. '^I’hc dread¬ 
ed potato disease has not yet appeared, 
the partial blight of the loaves being 
from .some other <‘nuse, and many of tlie 
early kind.s are uoav i ii>c. ^fhe (juality, 
as Avell as the (piantity, hns not been 
equalled for many years past. Tne 
greatest prol)al)iUty of a failure is in the 
crop of turnips. 

■•Kloin.—T he Avcntlier dry and 
Avarm, and if it <*ontinues a.s favourable 
for another fortnight a good deal of 
barley will be tit for cutting. 'Phe out 
crop is ripening fast, aiul Avherc it was 
laid by the rains avc had ten days ago, 
has recovered, and iiropiises to he an 
abundaut crop. Potatoo.s never looked 
better, and Avlicrc they have he<*n tri<'<l, 
arc found of excellent quality, and will 
yield AA’cll. 

JiisiERK’K.—All onr crops look Avell, 
*aT)d promise alatndance and cheapness. 
Potatoes coming to market in large 
(jimntitics, and daily fallitfg in price*. 
No appearance of disease, and the late 
planted continue; a sound good-looking 
crop. The Aicld* is greater than for 
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mriny years i»ast, Ibr the quantity of 
gnmnd occupied with them. ‘ 

Si-XGO.—As regarTis the pcfcato crop, 
I never saw a better appearance, but the 
quantity planted is small. Up to this 
period there is no disease, nl! hough 
many assert tlic contrary. 

VosKN, Jtrnv iiO ,—The harvorit hri'^ 
commenced in many parts of the Grand 

Duchy of loosen, und U Gvoiywlierc 

shiguhirly abundant. 'The ])rices of 
coni have, conso(|ucntly, lallcti consi«lo.r- 
ably, though by no means to tlic nomi- 
n.al standard, nor bus there as yet been 
any rednetlou in the [nice of bread in 
our city. 

7)uicsi>r.N, .TiiLi 10.—In Saxunv also 
the harvest is in full oiferation, and the 
produce the most ahuudant known hi 
tlie memory of man. 

A general feeling of thanksgiving to 

the Author of .'ill goot^^for this timely 

aiil, prevails among all classes, and this 

abundant blessing so immediately fol- 

lf»uing after tlie sc.arcely tormina ted 

famine, has caused a tirm trust in the 

care and snjievintcndcncc of Divine 

T'rovideuc(‘. to take deep root in the 

hearts of the pcojdc. Kven a thoiight- 

lc.s>i, wnrUlly man of this place n.as heard 

to oKchum “Tndywe cannrit ho snUi- 

cicutlv thankful to (iod for this har\cst :** 
^ / 

and then, as if half-ashaniod of A\hat be 
had said, tried ({aalily it by observing, 
•‘"riiis is such a usual inode of spcccli, 
that on occasions like the present, we 
arc involuntarily apt to make use of 
them.” “ '^i’ruc,’^ cxcbumcil ii bystander, 
“ it is on occasions like the present, that 
the lieart, nhclhcr hi joy or sorrow, is 
dcejdy alfcctcd.*^ 

III. 'fiiii Gosrr.i. tv Beloium.— 
There is })crhaps no (ield of evangcdical 
labour in Kuro]>c more interesting than 
Belgium. In this Koman Catholic coun¬ 
try, religious liberty exists in fact, nf^t 
merely in name, as in Prance; and 
though much opi>ositiou from the clergy 
and groat ignorance among the people 
nrc to he met, still Uiorc is much that is 
hopeful and encouraging. 

The Society Jia.s lately undertaken a 
now mission in tliisimpohiint field; and 
two colijortenrs, superintended by an 
excellent minister of the gospel, have 
begun their labours. It is hoped tlmt 
nuq^or may soon be increased. The 
following letter from this minister to oui' 
Committee at Geneva, gives some ac¬ 
count of the state of things in Belgium. 

“ In accordance with the orders trans¬ 
mitted to me, I have employed another 
colporteur. This neV agent of your 


Committee appears tvcll qualified for tlic 
work he hos undertaken. Tie is the 
father of a family, a pious and sincere 
iTJ.'in ; he came forth from the darkness 
of liomanism some years ago. 

“It would seem wise for the present 
n<»t to exceed this niimhcr of l.ahoiirers ; 
we must .see what direction, and w!»at 
development and extension, the cause of 

Qolportage is yet to assume in iJelffiiim. 

“It may be said, in general, that a 
great many prejudices against the Scrip- 
tnre.s have been destroyed. The minds 
fiYQ better disposed, and begin to perceive 
that it is for their own good that the 
Bible is carried to them, and tliat if the 
priests Imrii it, it is simply bcc.nnse they 
fear lest the eyes of the pcojde should be 
opened to the idointiy of their church. 
A large numher of individuals wliom the 
priests had deprived of the Word of God 
to throw it into the flames, have bought 
it again, with the firm resolution not to 
let any one, were it the Poj )0 himself, 
deprive tllcin of it again. 

‘‘In conclusion, I must remark that 
the path of* the colporteur in Belgium is 
not strewed >\ith roses, any more than in 
other countries; there arc thorns also 
here. 

“ Ihicsts .and fanalio.s arc to he found 
everywhere; and our friends have to 
endure their opposition. Sometimes they 
meet with infidelity, whieli is to he re- 
]>ulscil with energy; and at others, no 
find a priest commanding his parishionor.s 
to drive away those vendors of books, 
'with blows and stones. 

•“Y( t, tliauks be to Godl onr friends 
are not discouraged; on the contrary, 
they arc hai>py to be found worthy of 
suflering for the Ma-ster.” 

“At V.,” writes a colporteur, in Bel¬ 
gium, “I sold a Testament to a man 
from whom the curate had taken a copy 
which another colporteur had sold him 
some time before. He told me that he 
greatly repented having given up his 
book, in the study of which he had spent 
so many happy hours. I exhorted him 
to be wise in future: not to give up hi.s 
Test.amcnt; and to profit by this second 
appc.al which God was makiug to his 
conscience by again sending him liis 
precious Word. 

“ iW* P., I met a well-disposed family. 
They have long possessed the Bible. I 
conversed with them, and am convinced 
that our inteiTiew did some good. 

“At E., M'c went to the quonies to 
offer our books to the workmen. Shortly 
after our arrival, the mayor of the parish 
appeared; ive offered him the Bible, but 
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Jie rejected it, saying that it was a i>cr- 
Ycrted edition, that the curate forhado 
its being read, ayd that it said iiotliing 
about purgatory. We rcjilied that 
the Word of God soys nothing at all 
‘about purgatory, and that for the 
hcj't of reasons ; ‘ for,’ T added, ‘ if there 
vt’iilly were a purgatory, the cxi>iation 
made by Christ would bo of no use, since 

cv(*r>'bo(]y would go to purgatory to ck- 
piatc the sins which no one in fin's world 
«>f misery can l»lot out. I’urgatory is !>nt 
a human invention designed to fill the 
]»urscs of some people.' In spite of tie 
presence of the mayor, we snceecdcd in 
>cUing five Testaments and ten religious 
tracts.” 

“X met, lately, a poor old woman,” 
s.avs another agent, ‘’to ubom I said 
much abo\it the love of God in Christ; 
she we])t ns she listened to me. As Xu as 
about leaving she insisted on paying me; 
slie. eonhl not undenstund how f could act 
so ditVcrently from her curate, and could 
hay so miieh and juMy so imu'o witli lier, 
wUhoiit making her ])ay, as lie does. 

“ 111 another family 1 was^erjually well 
received. The mistress of the house 
iinnlc me sit down, and constrained me 
to take some vefreshniont. 1 spoke to 
her about her soul, and the ueeessiiy of 
being born again.— tl, Paper oJ‘ the For. 
KvmujrHvat jSV/f tefp, 

IV. A UsnL’rnCniu.STiAx. Mr.^Iilli'r, 
a city missionsny, lia<l been employed in 
this service for seven yi'ai'h. Kevor was 
there u more truly nnssionarv si»ivit pos¬ 
sessed bv anj iiuli\iduol. lieu as con^ 
siantly devising schenu’s of iiscfiduehs, 
and sociiicd to live for other tjcople 
rather than for himself. On the morn¬ 
ing of his death, he received the intelli¬ 
gence of tl^c death of bis mother, lie 
Avas at that time busied with a jiublie 
meeting of a raggcil scliool, w]ii(*h4io had 
established in his district of BroadAvnll, 
Jilacktriai*s-road, at uliich Lord Asldey 
had kindly conscntetl to preside on the 
following Thursday ; and he had an ap¬ 
pointment to SCO his Lordship on the 
subject of the meeting on that day. He 
kept this appointment, arrangcil other 
matters which his unexpected call from 
London on the eve of this meeting, ren¬ 
dered needful, and left London by the 
mnil-trniii in the evening to att«ud his 
mother’s funeral. The train, on arriving 
at Wolverton, by some unaccountable 
conduct, not yet explaiyed, on the part 
of the policeman, fwho has since been 
convicted of man-slaughter,) was tnmed 
into a siding, which brouglit it into so 
fearful a collision with the carriages 


there, lliut seven persons were killed iii 
the oafringe, ami npiong them the Broad- 
wall missionary, yrom a survnor, it 
apj)ears that, at the time, the party were 
engaged in singing tin; Kvoning lfyj?ni. 
They little expected, however, death to 
be so near, as they sang—^reucli me to 
live, that t may dread,” v'ie. 

It had been also agreed that prayer 

was to ho offered, and the day tints 

closed. When he. was searched, after 
death, Ids pockeN neve found filled uitli 
lapers, oontuiaing plans of uscfulncHS in 
lis work. 

How iinport.'mt an cnent AvastluM-ou- 
vcrslon of such u man ! It apt»ears thsit, 
walking one Sunday morning with some 
of his shopmat^s, as they passed Totten¬ 
ham Court ehapel, an aged tvornan, loan¬ 
ing on a slick, and bent with years, 
nsketl biiri if be would receive a trae; 
its title wa.s-V'-^ Wonder in U’lircc^ 
AVorids,” Tbi.<; roAived iinpri'ssionsinade 
preAiously. It appears that bis OAvn 
clningo of conduot and earnest af»i)eals 
AA'ore Idcsscil to tin*, conversion of his 
VAife. In one department he a])pcar^ to 
hive heen pavticnhirly favoured Avitli 
success. Not less llinn twenty young 
AAomeu, who \\(!r(i living In sin, IniA'c been 
i’0<’oveved by his faithfulness and ]Aors(!- 
Aor.ancc. Some lunAC been restored to 
their ]).n‘ents otliers are married and 
li\ing <'ousi.stcn{Iy; ^oiile liavo died tri- 
iinqdianlly in the faith, and others arc 
conducting thcin.^^clvcs Avitli great i»r<)- 
pricty in situations aaIiicIi avcl’o obtained 
for them. Lord Aslilev said of him, “ I 
ran testify, fioni long ac«|uaiutanre, tliat 
a more Avorthy, diligent, kin«l, and useful 
person <‘oukl not be found in the Avholo 
circle of those Avho are engaged in the 
vservicc of the poorer classes.” 

An infant school Avas established, 
Avhiob his (present) wife e(li<*icntly <‘on- 
iluotcd, and a raggc»l .school in the 
eviming of the day, in tlic same huilding, 
Avlicrc evident good has been accom¬ 
plished. He Avns secretary to thCfJur- 
sion-strcct Sunday evening school al^out 
two years. As might be supposed, Avhen 
the news arrived in th^ district, the dis¬ 
tress Ava.s great. The poor felt that tliey 
had lost a friend, and the friend of their 
children. Tears stood in many eyes, 
Avliile ill groups they bore testimony to 
his labours and kindness. Hero, 

* is a man ahvayfl poor—Avitb no 
but Avhat he obtained at a Sunday slribol 
—Avitliout Inflttcncc or patronage but that 
Avhich he gained by zeal and love to the 
souls of men—qualified to serve Christ— 
to win souls—ancf to bless hi.s generation. 



FIRESIDE. 

The Goon Wife, —ITowmiicUoftlus it. Did tliey expect God to cause his 
worUrs happiness prusperiiy is con- own declarations to turn out to be fUlse ? 
tained in the compass of these two short Let God be true, and (fvery man a liar, 
wtf/ds! Her influence is immense. Again, we have seen pious parents 
The ]>owcr of a wiFo, for good or evil, is suflering their children to choose, as 
altogether irresistible. Home must be their constant companions, tlio.se who 
the seat of happiness, or it must be for- had no fear of God before their eyes, 
ever unknown. A good wife is to a man who were continually trampling under 
wisdom and courage, and strength and foot his laws, sneering nt his religion 
hope, and endurance. A bud one is and at pious people; and then, when 
contusion, weakness, discomfiture and those children gi'cw' up to be immoral, 
dospiiir. No oomlilioTi ishopelps'j, Avhen nnd opposers of true religion, wo lin\o 

the wife possesses firmness, decision, Ijcard them mourning over It, and trying 
energy, and economy. Tlierc is no out- to resolve it into tlie sovereignty of 
wav<l prosperity which can counteract God, who has mercy on whom lie will 
indDlcriec, folly, and extravagance nt have inorey, and whom lie will he havd- 
honic. Ko spirit can J(>ng resist bad cncth. We have wondered at it, for God 
domestic innucuce. Man is strong; but hath told them that “evil cominuni- 
hls heart is not adamant. He delights rations corrupt good manners,” that 
in enterprise and action, but to sustain “tbc coiujiaiiions of fools shall bo de- 
bim he needs a trau(|uil mind and a stroyed.” He had shown them, in the 
■ whole heart. He oxpefids his whole ease of the sons of Eli, that he had no 
moral fovee in the coaliie.ts of the world, respect to the eliildrcii of pious ]jarcnlH, 
Ills feelings lire lacerated to the utmost when thosij liareiits were not faitlifnl in 
point of endurance by perjjetiiJilcollbsioii, restraining them irom \ ice, but that lie 
iiTitations ami disap|>ointinenl. Tore- would dc&U'oy them wiili as fearful .a 
cover his oquaiiimity nnd eoinposurc, pmushmont as ho w'^onhl the children of 
home must be to him a i>hice of repose, the most ubandomid. Did they export 
of peace, of cheoiTulness, of comfort, and that luMvonld make himself out a liar, 
his soul renens its strength, and again merely to gratify their parental fondness? 
goes forth with fresh \igonr to enconn- As they have sown to the nind, they 
ter the labour and troubles of the world, mu&t rcaji the nhirlnind. 

Hut if at home lip ftnds no vest, and there Again, we have known Christian 
is mot ■with bad tompev, .cullenne.'is, or parents to snflev their chihlrcu to pore 
gloom, or is assailed by discontent, com- over the Christlo.^s nnd polluting popular 
jilaint and rejironehcs, the heart breaks, literature of the day, covering their 
Ihe spirits arc crushed, bo)»c vanishes, parlour tables until they almost groaned 
and the man sinks into total despair. nn/ler the hnrden of novels, and then, 

Some tiiixos W'e have wondejiet) ‘when they have attempted to interest 
AT. —We have seen ]>ioiia parents per- their minds in the truths of the word of 
initting their children, for a series of God, wo have heard them expressing 
years, to attend dancing schools, ]mblic astonishment that they manifested mi 
halls, theatres, and other places ol world- aversion to the Bible and all serious 
ly nnd sinful amusement, giving as a Imoks.^ AVc iiavc wondered that they 
reason, that it was impossible to put oV. expected any other result. Did they 
heads upon young slionldcrs, nnd that, not know tliat the books which arc rend 
after a while, they W'ould of themselves exei*t an influence over the mind anal- 
see the folly of these things; nnd then, ogou<5, if not superior, to that which is 
when a revival in their eluirch occurs, exerted by the companions with whom 
and God converts the children of others, we are associated ? Have they not dis- 
wc have heard (hem expressing great covered that the natural aversion of the 
astonishment tlm'c their children should carnal heart to lioliuoss is fostered ami 
appear so perfectly indifferent upon the ileveloped by these novel writers; and 
subject. We have W'ondcrcd at it, for if they suffer their children’s minds to 
God hath told them, “to train up their come ipnder their bewitching potver, what 
children in the way in which they should else could they expect, than that it 
go, and when they aro old they would * w'Ould cause them to hate their Bibles 
not’depart from it j” but they have said, and all religious subjects? Has not 
we will train them in a way in which God asked therfi the question, Can a 
they ought 720 / to go, and when they be- man take coals Into his bosom and not 
come old we hope they will depart from ho burned ? 

OLAflOQW: 
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TIIF. TIOLY TN(,)UISITION. 

Hv THE Ki:v. John Loed, ov Tios'fiON, ILH. ^ 

tx the year thc'immk Donnuit* rccoivcd Icttors patent from tlm 

Pope, croatiu^i; liiin luipiisitov-ianioriil, wliich Icttcri^ were eoiilinneJ Ly a 
Lateral! eoimeil, * 

The DoiiiinicanB ostablisliod tlioir first court in a ijoblcrnan’s house, in 
the vicinity <»f NarlKnine. ^riiey oflTercHl their converts tlie remission of 
their sins, ])lon:iry induigenec*, and other privileges, while the obstinate 
we^c branded, inipri»su?ied, and tm'tiircd. 

At first the Dominicans Jiad not the power of punishing heretics 
themselves; they liad oidy to sue who were lieretics, and Vlicroforo—they 
liad no tribunal—they merely made inquiries. But gradually an insti- 
tutioii was ft>rnied, for the expro.s.s purpose of rootijig out heresy, to 
examine and punish lieretics—and this institution was entirely intrusted 
to the management of Dominican and Franciscan friars, though in general 
to the former only. 

This institution was called the Holy Inquisition ; the place where their 
examinations were made and deliheralioiis settled, was called the Holy 
Office; the men who acted the part of tormentors and executioners were 
called Holy Inquisitors; and these# men were entirely Dominican and 
Franciscan monks. I am glad that I can include no other monks—n<> 
other officers of tlio church in that ago, among their number ; I am glad 
that the curses of the hmnan race, to all posterity, will rest on the Domi¬ 
nican monks, and not on any other body of the Catholic Church; 1 am 
glad to say that their institution was opposed, from the beginning, by the 
laity—that it never had an existence in some Catholic dountrics, aiul that 
it has no more bitter foes than Catholics in all countries at the pre¬ 
sent day; I am glad to sav, that no Catholic that I ever saw, or that, I 
believe, exists in England at this time, defends that hateful court, or 
thinks it can ever be again revived in any land. Yes, it was an institu¬ 
tion of the dark agc^. Bet no one stigmatise all the Catholics of that 
tiino, with its enormities—our censures fall, and can chiefly fall, on tliat 
body of men who were its defenders and promoters. 

New Series.—Vol. VTT. x *• 
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Tlio groatcRfc enormities Tverv conimittcd in Oon, in tlie East Indies, a 
Portuj^iesc settlcmftnt, and«in the mother country, and also in Spain. 
The Inquisition was favoured by Isabclln, persuaded to it by her husband 
—Wiio, notwithstanding this error, was, in other respects, pious, charitable, 
amiable, and humane. It was favoured as an engine against the Moors 
and Jews, who suftcred iinmeasurabhs calamities—1,000,000 of the former 
were banished at one time, and 000,000 of the latter at another, besides 
the injuries they received in other respeets. 

This coxirt was established in Germany, through the patronage of 
Frederick II., iu Italy, and also in France. Still, in that country it 
neycr was ijcmiittcd to l)c carried to ;i great extent, iu England it 

never had any existence. Fn Spain it achieved its gi'catcst triumph, 
inasmuch as tlie king himself subjected hims(jlf to its powers before he 
took his coronation oatl^. 

No laity were admitted as officers in this court, and not even the secu¬ 
lar clergy. At hrst, bishoj>.s partly composed it, for form’s sake : they 
hatl no real power. The power was placed by tlic Fope of Home—to 
>^hom all were subject—iin the hands of the Dominicans themselves; and 
well did they rejtay the Poj)o for tlie power he gi‘aiitcd to them. 

The Inquisitors were appointed for life, and k\i\d the rank of bishops, 
Tlie magistrates were hound to oliey tlicir ordei’S, be they what they might. 
The Inijuisition had tlie power of cxeouinmnicatlon: they could appre¬ 
hend heretics, though they fled to the churches for protection; they were 
exenipt(‘d themselves from punishinent; they could proceed against all 
persons, oven priests—all except bishops and tlio*logates of the lioly see, 
—all rulers, magistrates, and nobles ; and kings were sworn to assist'thc 
tribunal—even coyipcllcd to revoke any law ofl'ensivo to the Inquisition. 
The officers of tfiis holy court were permitted to liavc armed attendants, 
and had jfOAVov to punish all who injured them by word or deed. They 
had the lieciTso and prohibition of all books; and among the prohibited 
ones wore all Jiibics in the vulgavtongue, and all books even suspected of 
heresy. 

As this tribunal was instituted to put down heresy, it may be well to 
allude to wliat was considered heresy, and that is easily answered,— 
every thing in poetry, or philosophy, or religion, contrary to the opinions 
of tlie church—ua.y, suspected to l>c contrary, even iu spirit. And these 
])ominicans were tlic judges of wha4i was contrary to the opinions of the 
church. 

But they had power not only to apprehend persons for even suspected 
heresy, but all who were obnoxious to thorn. Their proceedings were in 
secret. None knew what they did; bnt all the powers of the State and 
Church were subservient to their will. None dared disobey their orders, 
—resistance was min; none dared to even question their doings. Com¬ 
plaint would subject them to a secret and hostile, and implacable tribimal. 
There were no judges over them—no legal^inspoction of their doings. 
Apprehensions took place so suddenly and so secretly, that a father, and 
luM three sons, and his threo daughter#, were all carried to the prisons of 
the Inquisition frmn the same house, without one dftthem knowing any 
thing about the rest—whether they were even in prison itself. 

The holy office could confiscate the j^roperty of the condemned—could 
disinherit children—cotild render them Infamous —could search for heretics 
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in places wliieli were open to nialcfao4;ors, and could subject their 
prisoners, of whom no one dared oven so mncli as iiff^uiro, to torture and 
to death. 

Nor had tho prisoner a knowledge of his accuser,—lie had no real moans 
of defence,—he was not furnished Avith a copy of tlic cliarges against liim, 
—^lio was arrested on suspicion alone,—two witnesses Avere enough for 
his condemnation, and all persons were admitted as Avitnesses except inoi’- 
ial enemies,—nay, parents were eonipclled to give testimony agaiiist their 
children, and children against their parents. The ])risoncr was left only 
to guess at tliG charges which Avere made against liim—he was Jiot tolil 
of them—ho was tortured on tlnj rack to confess what ho was not ffiiilty 

of; and confession of the heresy or crime Avould avail nothing, for it was 
held that, shouhl one give proof of genuine conversion, even he ought noi. 
still to escape the punishment of death. Yes, people Avlio read, as tliej 
supposed, a book not liked by tlic Inquisition, even in seci'ct, Avcrc subject 
to torture and death. No man ft:lt safe oven Avith his bosom friend, llis 
Y^ry expression of countenance was enough to exciie suspicion, and sus¬ 
picion of heresy—that is, of any thing not agrooablo to their tribunal 
Avhich Avas tantamount to heresy itself. Tlie ollicers of this holy court 
would enter, ami did enfer, into tljc most sacred retreats of families— 
drag, Avithout help or vosiataiicc, the offending persons—perhaps the lioary 
sage—perhaps the mmfitativc saint—jierhaps the youthful maiden, hcam- 
ing Avith beauty, and lovely in tlio consciousness of innocence, to ]»orrid 
subterranean prisons, Avhere every outrage on liunuinily was irdlictetl— 
Avhero mercy, even in the jailor, to tho bestowing of a few crumbs of 
bread and drops of Avatiir, Avould be imnished as tlic greatest of crimes 
and violation of his oaths ; and then, Avjicn huniau jjatjnre Avaa almost 
exhausted by Hufferingand Kuspcns(», AAWe the miscralilc victims questioned 
on every action of tho past life—made to confess—made liy tho )nost 
diabolical treachery and art, to confess crimes of whicli they Avero inno¬ 
cent; and then, if no confession Avas made, subjected to flic most cruel 
tortures—tortures more cruel and ingenious than even savages have ever 
invented; and finally, condemned on the testimony of persons of whoso 
name, oven, the sufferers were ignorant, and doomed to tlic ])rocession 
and burning of an auto da fc I 

Tins was the holy court at A\diich tho Dominican monks presided, Avliicli 
AV'as established in every village and every toAvn of Spain and I'ortugal— 
a court which condemned, in the single city of Toledo, in one year, 17,000 
to disgraceful punishment, and 3,000 more to death. In the reign of 
Philip V., 14,000 people Avero condeiimcd to death, and 2,000 w'ore 
burned. 

No wonder that, with such powers, tho Dominicans,wei*c enabled to 
extinguish heresy—to put down all that was liberal in tho countries 
where they flourished, and to support any system which they wished to 
peroetuate. , 

Having this object in view they AV'ere wise. Such accomplished agents 
rarely make mistakes. Xt was no itl^e to talk against liberal or even infidel 
opinions; it was no lise to punish people mildly for them; it was no use 
to wait until real oAddence could bo brought against those they sus2>ectcd, 
—all this would be a half measure. They knew^ it well. They knew 
that all would be in vain short of utter and total Extermination- They 
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aimed at that; and when they thrived tliey accomplished that. They 
anccecdcd in what 'they attoiiipled, and how fearful—how awful was 
their aim! 

C need not stand in uncertainty as to the ohjeets at w'hleh they aimed, 
and which they, so unfortunately for humanity, accomplished. Would 
ahsolute inonarchs, and kind ones too, have submitted to such a stretch 
of power, such assumption of the di;^iuty of their crowns, liad they not 
known they liad really nothing to fear from the Dominicans—had they 
not known tliat tltey would prop up their despotism ? As tJic ministers 
(if alisnlntisiu lliuy eilt'inu’agcd llivtti, fw they all aliKo hated any thing 
like liberal tendencies among tlio people^ I never read or heard of an 
absolute monarch who did not detest the s]>ivit of in(|inry, and would not 
put it down, if jKtssilde, or divert it. 1 never hoard of an absolute prince 
who Inid any nail Iieart^ sympathy with a popular movcniotit. Ft is not 
for their interest ; it is fatal to their power ; and the same may bo said 
of the J*ope.s. t^o far as tlieir empire icas despotic, so far were they ready 
toiijjhold a hotly like the Dominicans—ready to do their will and support 

autliority. Why »Yero the Dominicans hated by the otijcr clergy V 
AVIiy wore tlioy detested by all the liberal tbinkers of Europe V Why 
did the University of Varis (juarrel witli them t' AVliy were they made 
the chief directors of such an institution as the Impiisition? 

These are ijuestions which cannot he got over.* Wo would exculpate 
the Dominicans If we could; hut avc cannot call light darkness, and dark¬ 
ness light. I lieliove they were tlio authors of persecution. As such I 
<lisIiko flioiii, not because they were enrolled among the arndos of the 
I^vpal power, but because they were false to bnmanity, and injurious to 
all the institutions^of freedom ; ])Ocansc they imposed new shackles, and 
attempted to su|»[)vess, and did succeed in sujipressing, the first great 
insurrection <»f human intelligence in Europe. 


iMAirrYus TO tup: eaitii in heloiitm. 

No. 111.—FiIAN<j' 01 S Vaiuxit axd Alkxanukr Daykic. 
(Continued fnom pa^e*29r).) 


‘ Vc chosen ftMv ill '^ronrmii, to whom it hath been piven, 

U'o know the blessed ‘Word of trutb, wliiih cometh down from licnACn ;— 
Behold how (Jod—our Covoimut God—us ptreugthcns and consoles, 

And, by his graeious promises, brings comfort to onr souls. 

E'en in tins hear of dark distress, wlion human aid was tied, 

And our deluded enemies rejoiced o’er us ns dead ; 

AVc have a .sure and steadfast hope of everlasting life, 

When we shall quit this vale of tears—this scene of worldly strife ; 

And when its kindred dust shall chum onr prifon-house of cla^’, 

Onr ransomed souls shall wing their iiight to realms of endless day; 

To he for ever with the liOvd, who, in*our conflict here, 

Confirms our souls in truth, and frees our minds from sjuvish fear.” 

It cannot but bo pleasing to our readers to peruse these lines, which 
ere composed and smig by Varlut andDayke during their imprisonment, 
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—as tliey do, the entire trust ^vhich these martyrs reposed in 
their God, for llio eourageous pup]iovt of w'Aose Wufd they 'wore about to 
oljtain the crown of inavtynlouj. 

As we have fonnorly investigated the origin of tlie jicrsccutiou at 
Tournai, and also doS(iribed the counigo with whicli tlio two Christians 
(whose sullcrings for the caus(‘ of tmth form the Mihjcct of this itiomoir) 
consecrated themselves, soul and body, to the s<‘rvu*e of (Jod, it now only 
remains for us to narrate the h:Ti>py and trium[)haut end which terminated 
tlioir oartlily earcov. Tlio snllurings wliicli they endured inin-isou seomctl 
to thorn as a preparation foi* tliat liaiiiliil tlcatli ivliirh they were bho»tiy 
to undergr>,—when, by the oalmnoss they manifested, and the moving 
exhortations they addressed to the poojdc, they ]H’oved, that not only 
wore tlio words of the gospel in their nufiith, Imt that its ]»rorepls and its 
promises were engraven on their heart, tilling them with joy and conlulenee 
in tlioir death, and enabling them to exclaim with holy lvium))h, “ Lienee- 
forth there is laid np for me u crown of righteousness, wiiich the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at tiiat day,” Looking forward to 
their death as a liappy deliverance from ])ain ifnd suH’oring, it was 
W'ith fear or astonishraept, hut with joy and thankfulness to God tor the 
hi'iiiouv lie had put upon iheiii, poor and fi‘ol)lo cvcalnres, that, on Satur¬ 
day, the lOtli OcIoIhv^ Ihtiti, (tin' thirty-fourth day after their impvisou- 
laeiit,} they received information of tlie sentem-o for tlufir death haviiig 
been passed. Tiny employed the shoit time svhich remained to them in 
writing to s<nuo of those who were hdlow-prisoners with tinmi for the 
gospel of Christ. In jdace <»f ink, of which tiny Avere (h'liied the use, 
they Avrote tln>e ejiistles with lilood. The folloAving letter is one Avhieli 
was Avritten ly them to a fcllow-Christian diiring tlu Vr ^ontincimint. It 
boro this superscription:—■ 


‘‘ Mav the Lonl Jcsii.'^ Cliristt Ik* vour Mihaliou ! 

*« 

DojnU-l)elo\Oil S'stor,-Jt is iiotliiiij; to h<*(/tny\v\\^ if wc th) not persovere 
OAOTi unto tlic t'ln]. Vrny now lo <!oil for im*, that I mny bear in inind tliisi luliuo- 
nitioii al the jnosoni time—tliat I may conilait witli oonstaaev,—mat lliat, Jawing 
olitiiincd .1 c'orajjlotc Aiotury o\ev all my anomies, I limy voeei\c tin* crown of 
iimnortiilitv willi CInist. On Aoiir ia\ dear si-tcr, make it yoov dnty and 
earnest emli'inum* to increase in \onr know Iciljic of (jod and Wool, and to gro'v 
ylrong ill tlm f.iitli which wo itavc in om* J.ord dcsiis (Mirisl;—and if Satan still 
eonlinuo, at limes, to assault you withir.f nevevtheh ss, Insc not eouia;ie, hut thrust 
'him far from you : Wing assured that Cliri'^t Jesus is Ki'^n'ious—that he‘will not 
break the hViilsed reed,* hut that he is able and willing to help your iidirniitie.s.” 


This letter, written at a time when dcntli—to them a messenger of 
peace—Avas so near, sufficiently demonstrates the eahn constancy and 
unwavering faith of these holy men. Whilst the officia]^ avctc conducting 
them to the place of execution, a zealous monk enino up to theni, and, 
dui'ing the Avholc of their j»rogrcss, ci'iitinucd lo annoy them by disputes 
and cavillings on minor jmints of their religion—thus depriving thein, at 
this solemn nutincnt, of tho opportunity of indulging In those ]iious 
thoughts and holy ineditatious wini Avliich tiny had prcAdously occupied 
and consoled theif Ininds. After passing the bridge of !Meunier, tlioy 
began to sing a psalm together, hut ■were stopped ly their pereccutors, 
\vho menaced them with the gag, if they were pot silent. When their 
sentence of death was again road to them, tho^ answered, addressing 
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thcmBoIvcs to the magiatratcB, ‘^You have thia day rend to us our sen¬ 
tence of death, accormn^ to tFio edict of tlic king; but remember that all 
this yill one day bo again brought before you by the Sovereign Judge.” 
“Gentlemen,” continued Varlut, “the decree of his majesty commands, 
that all those who will ])erscvcro in refusing to conform to the ceremonial 
of the llumish Church shall be burnt alive. This punishineiit wo could 
have endured ; and we say not Ihh out of yainglorious boasting, but to 

remove from ourselves any shadow of offerfee which might, in consequence, 
rest on the minds of the people of Tournai, and to deprive them of all 
possibility of believing that our Hcntcuco was mitigated in consequence of 
our having retracted some of our doctrinrs.” Varlut then requested that 
they might b(: permitted to offer up tlie ])rayor, tliat, by the perfect right¬ 
eousness and death of tlie Lord Jesus Christ, their souls might find an 
entrance into tlio kingderu of heaven. “ Make it short/’ was tlie answer 
returned. “It is not alone for ourselves that wo would ju'ay,” said Varlut, 
again, “ but also for yon who bear the sword of justice, that it would 
l»lca.so the Lord to enlighten your hearts, for there are some among you 
minds are liardeilfcd against the entrance of the truth, and there 
are otlicrs who judge us against the testimony of their own conscience.” 
After praying with much fervour arul devotion, tliey began to sing the 
sixteenth jisalin—“rroserve mo, O God! for in time do f put my trust" 
—but as the noise around them was very groat, they were obliged to stoj). 
Varlut then addressed himself to the lieutenant, JMaiisard, with whom ho 
had fit!<{ucntly conversed, and said, “ God has given you many lilossings 
“ho Las bestowed knowledge upon you; do not, then, reject what is 
oftbred to you, but rather pray to the Almighty that he would still 
further increase ^your knowledge and your light.” “If any of you,” 
added J)ayko, “ want wisdom, lot lum ask of God, who giveth to all men 
liberally, and ujibraideth not.” “ Your heresy is only too well known to 
us,” interrupted one of the by-standers^ An ofliccr who was near, tlien 
addressed himself to Varlut and Dayke, tq whom lie made the following 
proposal:—“Youhave received sentence of death: do you wish that 1 
should order a mass to be said for each of your souls?” But Varlut 
replied immediately, “ It is sufficient for us to bo washed in the blood of 
Christ, in whom wo believe. We confess that he is sitting at the right 
hand of God the Father, and wo know and fcq* that he is, at this moment, 
interceding for us.” Dayke rejoined,* “Wo arc going to sit down at the 
banquet of the ijamb without blemish and without spot; if any of you, 
therefore, wish to pray for us, do it Avhilc we are yet in this life, for after 
our death no prayers can avail us any thing.” lie twice repeated this 
proposal; and then, before their separation, the two martyrs embraced 
and encouraged opo another, each reminding his friend of the glorious and 
infallible promises of the gospel. According to the custom, in such cases, 
the executioner then approached to beg pardon from them, when Varlut, 
embracing him, said, “ Brother, it is not through your iustrumcntality that 
our death has been caused ; and, for our part, wo rejoice that we are to 
Buffer this day for the name of the Lord Jesus, who gave up for us his 
life on the accursed tree. *Aro tlie servants above th’eiv master?’ ” Upon 
the executioner approacliing to bind them, Varlut stopped him by saying, 
“ There is no need for Ijiis—we will make no resistance, but are ready to 
go with you like sheep.” However, when it was explained to him that 
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such was the prevailing custom, and, tlio**oforo, could not be dispensed 
with in their ease, lie (luictly submitted, I'pon ilieh* reiterated request 
that they might bo permitted, before parting, to >siiig together the Wi^rds 
of Shneon—“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart -in peace”—it 
was granted them ; and Varlut was then led to the place of execution. 
IJaving again asked pardon from any whom ho niiglit havti wrongful or 
offeudud^ ho kticlt duwii by t-ho lieup of Haiich whhOi was ji1a.ood thoro to 

receive his blood, bowed his head, and, as he iiiiished Ins prayer, mcclily 
received the mortal stroke from the axo of the executioner. 'J'ho con¬ 
stancy and courage of Dayke docs not suffer vvlion coinitarcd witli this 
noble example, llis c.ilra fortitude caused much astonishmeut to all those 
Avho witnessed the sad spectacle; wliilst, on the other hand, it was a 
subject of encouragement and consolation to all (ho sud'eriug ohundi— 
showing how the grace of God could support weak human nature, eveu in 
the midst of the severest trials, lie arrived at llie place of execution, prais¬ 
ing God aloud, and cxliorting and praying for ilujse Avlio surrounded In’ni. 

The magistrates who presided at the execution betrayed here an 
instance of futile malice, Avhichdoos dislionour to memory. Altliou^ 
it was not taken notice of in the edict of the king, tliey commanded that 
the bodies of the martyrs should In; put upon (he wheel at tlic entranoe 
of tlic wood wdiore the assembly was licld, as a spcc^taclc for the finger of 
scorn to point at. In compliance with this order, the executioner placed 
the bodies, along with lus owu apparatus of death, upon a dung cart 
which stood near, and was followed along llio road ])y a crowd t)f those 
l»eople who had been present at the cxceutiiui. lJut Jiore an instaiuas of 
God’s care oa'ci* oven the lifeless clay of liLs servjints oecuiTcd. AV'hcu 
they had got half-way to the place of their destination^ ijic cart was, by 
some accident, overturned, and the ))odics [>rccij>itatc(l to tin; ground. 
Irritated by the sight, the ])coplc ordered the executioner to bury the 
corpses where they lay. To tbis^he consented, inflmmccd l)y the fear of 
(he people, to whom he could offer no effectual resistance; and at'.cordingly, 
with the help of his attendant, ho dug a grave and interred the btidics. 
A question put by a by-staiider to the servant, shoAvs the effect Avhich 
the noble conduct of the martyrs, at their death, had upon the minds c*' a 
people hostile to their doctrine and their creed. “Ah, avcII!” said lie, 
“what did you think of thc^c two men Avhen they were alive V” “ Tliey 
spoke so beautifully one might have -taken them for angels,” replied the 
other; “and I assure you, it was the cause of much grief to my master, 
that ho was obligerl to he the instrument of their death.” 

After this, the people returned to the town, rejoicing at the fortunate 
circmnstance which had intervened to prevent the sbaineliil exposure of 
the bodies of tAVO such faithful and devoted servants of the Most High. 


THE HOUSE OF THE LORD. 

Part II._— the materials op Avnicn it is nuu/r. 

In our last paper wc furnished a brief view of the foundation of the 
house of the Lord; in this wo purpose to exasjine, also briefly, the 
materials of which it is composed. 
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Those who dcscrihc fabrics reared by huirian baurls, whether of modem 
or ancient date, sohlbni even* refer to the inntcria] of which the building 
iH composed. They speak of the style of arc hitecture—of the rare work¬ 
manship and beautiful finish of the difierent parts—of the harmony of the 
whole—and of the emotions of beauty or sublimity which tlic contem¬ 
plation of it excites in tlic intelligent, and especially the imaginative 
mind. ¥or our parts, we confess, that when gazing upon a finely finLslied, 
symmetrical modern edifice, or when loifroring under the shadow of some 
hoary pile, sacred to tlie religion or superstition of a past age, amid the 
vai-ious feelings that peiTado the mhid, we liavc a desire to know tbe^ 
nature of the material wliicli, in its various combinations, so powerfully 
uffootfl iia. 'Pins may nnt ho nceounted good taste, but it givOS an 
lulvantagc In discussing a subject like the present. HomctimOS, indoO<l, 
the stones arc so large,ebeautifuJ, or powerful, that they challenge atten¬ 
tion, Tt Avas so with tliose of whicli the temple in Jerusalem was built. 
Josephus informs us that some of them ■were fifty feet long, twenty-four 
broad, and sixteen in thickness. “As Jesus went out of the temple, ono 

Inis diseijdcs said utfio him, Master, sec wluit maimer of stones and 
what buildings arc lierol" 

From the language of the apostle Paul, itSvoiild ap])car that onc^ 
may build upon fl»e foundation of the liord's house, not only gold, silver, 
and precious stones; but also wood, hay, and stubble. Every builder's 
work shall lie made manifest; for the day shall declare it, because 
it shall bo tried by tire; aud the tiro shall try every man's work of what 
sort it is. Tlic gold, silver, and ])recious stones shall abide—they arc 
the proper material; but the wood, liay, and stubble sliall be consumed 
—they only (b\ijgnv(^ and weaken the Imilding, The matorjul of this 
building is variously characlei’iscd. In the passage just quoted, the 
stones are said to be “precious stones;” in another they arc termed 
“lively stones;” aud when built logetl\cr they form a “spiritual house” 
—a living temple. 

Propping this figurative bniguage,' our inquiry regards those wdio 
compose the eliurcli of the living God. Who ai*o they?—and what w'erc 
tlioy? Jt is a grave mistake to suppose that all the inhabitants of a 
country, called Christian, are members of the church of Christ. The 
mistake into which many fall, in supposing yiat those who are numbered 
witliiii a certain parish, are therebj members of tlie Christian family, is 
the same in nature, though on a more limited scale. The truth is, not 
oven all of those w ho voluntarily attach themselves to the company of the 
faithful, are members of (jhrist's body. Not every ono that saith Lord, 
Lord, shall enter the kingdom. ^lany, who never depart from iniquity, 
name the name of Jesus. There is juuch wood, hay, and stubble about 
the building now, detracting from its beauty aud w’cakeniiig its different 
parts; but when the work is finished—wdien the cope-stone is laid 
amidst shouts of grace, grace unto it—all tjjis rubbish »shall be cleared 
away. 

Those only arc stones fitted for this building who arc approved of by 
the master-builder. And who arc they wdio are tlius approved ? Those 
who, feeling themselves to be guilty, have cast themselves upon the 
Saviour’s atonement ^or ])ardon; who, knowing that they are polluted, 
have washed in the* fountain open for sin and for unclcanness; who 
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believing tliat they are deslitiito of merit, have been arrayed in t]}G robe 
of tlie Kodeemcr\s rigliteousncHs; who, fettling thfli they are weak and 
ignorant, have received grace that tliey might be stvenoihoned with all 
might in the inner man—the eyes of their understanding being enlightened 
that they may know the will of the Lord, and what is iho. hope of his 
calling. Who arc they? Those who liavc been brought from darkness 
to light,—who liave been transplanted from tlic kingdom of imiurc into 
the kingdom of God's dear 8q||,—who have been taken from the fearful 
pit and miry clay, and have had their toot set upon a rode, and their 
goings established. Who arc Llioy? Tiiuse who denyiiig ungodliness and 
worldly lusls, are enioifying tlko world, the rlovil, and the llesh—wlio, 
bdng now oroaturos in Ohrist JoSUS, llVfi tO llim WllO dictl for thcill tlU(l 
rose again, 

bVoin these scriplurc <piotafioiis it is r»l>vioiis, brith nho they are anil 
what they icere. livery one of them, belonging originally to the quarry 
of human nature, has lieeii extracted from its strata, at various dejiths, 
ill various circumstances, and by various instrurii(3ntality. Tn thoir rongli, 
unjiolishcd state they could not tind a phus’* in tlie building. 3Jkey 
required to bo squared, and polished, and fitted for tlie particular part 
to whi<*h the buihlcr Aestines them. 4'hey are all ]>olished, heautitul, 
“living*' stones; but^all do not receive the same delicate pidish—all *h) 
not present the same cxcollonee. Nor is this to be expected. Jii the 
(piarry there arennmorous blocks admirably adapted for jihiiti, substantial 
work; Imt only few litted for tlic ornamental parts of the edilice, or for 
those that require a combination of sirengtli and beauty, ft is [ireciscly 
so witli tlio stones of wliich tlu3 spiritual house is composed. Homo 
C’liristians discover a do]»th nl* resoarcli, a vigour nf jyiiid, and a power of 
argumentation, relative to iriitli, lliat point them out as ‘‘pillars'* in the 
house of God; others are so fimiahle, live such bl.-imolesH lives, are so 
conqdetoly under the sweet, coiiftraining, purifying inlluqnccs of tlic J^oril 
tlic H[iirit, are so successful ju recouimonding tlie triitli to their fellow- 
men—in one word, manifest so much of the loveliness and iit traetiveuess 
of the religion of the eross, tliiit they arc at once iieknowicdged as titling 
ornaments for the spiritual building. Jiut the groat body of Ohri> tians 
must be viewed as eomimm stones; and though not jieculiarly fitted to 
occupy those positions wh<;re strength and ornament are required, yet tliey 
arc indispensable in their jilace. * 

Reader! do you belong to this building? Arc; you a living stone in it, 
adding to its strength ami beauty? Or are you oiil}'^ coiiuecteil with it, 
not of it? and if ftf it, arc you fitly represented by wood, liay, or stubble ? 
Your safety and happiness do not depend upon your being near the house 
of the Lord, but being within it. This edifice is b^iiig erected. It is 
long since its foundation was laid. Stone after stone lias been placed 
upon it with more or loss constancy and fiequeney during the last G,000 
years. The walls have drisen more rapidly of latti. Its foundation is 
secure; its dimensions arc vast; the builders are numerous; when it 
shall he finished it is not for imin to say. lint when finished, what a 
glorious sj^ectacle* it will present! Even nowit is glorious. Fouiiilod 
upon a rook of surpassing strength and beauty, its noble towers, and 
massive walls, and carved-work of heaven s own tracing, strike the soul 
with wonder, and fill it with awe. Even now, tffc church sliows forth the 
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wisdom, goodness, and grace of Q-od, to the admiration of all lioly iutoUi- 
gcnces; how much mtfre shalKt do so, when every part sliall be complete, 
every ornament traced, and the gorgeous fabric shall bo worthy of the 
Lord? . ^ 

liADDINaXON, 


THE GERM OF LlgERTY. 
Ev 1). W. Reuslis. 


On Flymoutli’s bleak and sterile rock 
A Oiind of FUi^rims stooUj 
Unsheltered from t)ic tempest shock 
Which shook the ^jlooniy wood. 

And while the cold, air, 

Hung on cacli rock and tree 
A frosty fringe, they planted lhei*c 
The germ of Jjiberty. 

'J’htrindinn from his covert ^nzed, 

His bow and hatchet fell; 

Awe filled his heart—he stood amazed, 
As with a magic s[»ell. 

He saw that bold and fearless band, 
Whose hearts beat high and free, 
Resolve to make hk native land 
The home of Liberty. 

The dusky vistas of the wood 
Were closed in darker night; 

Still, there the VilgrjnvFathcr.s stood— 
A wilderness in sight; 

llonesdah-^ Pa, March 13M, 1847. 


And pct, as memory backward traced 
Xttf'Uiglit ucL'oss the sea, 

Reforc their God they knelt around 
The shrine of Liberty, 

The bloody stains of AVar, since then, 
Co1uinbia*s soil have wet; 

Rut o*er her sunny hills and streams 
That Tree is waving yet. 

AVould that its boughs might wider spread, 
Until its branches twined 
A massive fortress round the world, 
Protecting all mankind! 

I 

The slave would then throw off his chains, 
War’s hiivning curse would cease. 

Ajar the prison gates would fly, 

Ajid men would live in peace. 

I’liat stately Tree, now green and Aiir, 
Would lift its lofty heatl 
Uj) to the clouds, and back to earth 
Its heavenly blessings slicd. 


COMMON FAULTS AT FBAYER-MEETINGS. 

The social praycr-mcoting is a source of great spiritual profit to a 

church, without the intiueiiccs of which, in ordiiiJiry cases, it can hardly 

bo expected to grow in grace. Thojjo Cbristiftns arc generally tho most 

eminent and distinguishod for piety, -whoso habits and feelings lead them 

to embrace every opportunity of attending the prayer-meeting. Of such 

great value, it is of the last importance that these meetings should be made 

much more attractive than, in many cases, they are. Very much depends 

on the pastor, or the conductor of the service. But much also depends 

on the brethren who aro called upon to participate in its service. Very 

frequently much of the interest is dcstroyefl by injudicious prayers. 

Perfjaps a notice of some of the ways in winch mistakes are made by those 

who take part in tho prayers of the social mefiting, may not bo without 

benefit. » 

A very common complaint is that the prayers a^o^^oo longs, Some 

brethren, whatever other gifts they may lack, have a remarkable gift of 

fluency, and can pray by the hour. They arc at no loss for topics, and 

« 

In tho former papbr, the signature was by mistake printed G. II. 
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know how to enlarge upon every one of. them. If these are exhausted^ 
they can fall back upon themes already iutrtJduced, rfhd present continued 
varieties of the same thought. Some seem to think that they must j)ray 
for every tiling that comes to mind, whether appropriate to the occasion 
or not; and tliat it is time enough to stay when nothing else remains to 
bo prayed for. If two persons arc to pray in succession, the first will 
sometimes leave nothing for the second to do but to utter the same 
petitions. At times, a brother,Vill appear to be drawing his exercise to 
a close, and be almost ready to say Amen, when a new thought will seem 
to strike his mind, and ho will branch out again into a second jirayer, 
longer than the ILs^ and each lof them too long for pr4>fit. \Ve have 
Kno^y'll a IClJUCSt to be made for prayer in relation to u particular person, 
or class, or liencvolciit object; and scarcely any notice taken of it uiitil 
every thing else almost liad liecn remembered,* and no time left for a 
remembrance of the particular object, until every one had become wearied 
by the service. Some have a particular hobby, and can never engage in 
social prayer without introducing it, however irrelevant to the occasion. 

Prayers are very apt to partake more of the nfiturc of jn’caching thiin 
of praying. There are didactic prayers, doctrinal prayers, argumentative 
prayers, controversial or polemic jiraycrs, and oven horatory prayers. 
All this is unprofitable and w'oarisome. Every one who engages in social 
prayer shouM understand that there is no need of going through a system 
of theology at a single prayer, nor of praying for every thing that comes 
to mind, nor of enlarging upon every particular, nor of going over the 
same ground again and again, nor of praying as long ns they can, 'JMiat 
is ordinarily the most acceptable and profitable prayer, wliicli is mainly 
the breathing of intense desire for some one thing., ^uch is nature's 
language. Attenti(»ii to tins matter would greatly reduce the (piantity, 
and yastly improve tlio (piality, of each jjrayer offered in the social meeting. 

The interest of the people in ,soino j^rayers is greatly,marred by the 
fro<iuent recurrence of a favourite form of expression. Sometimes a 
particular name of the Deity is so often introduced as to become very 
painful to a devout mind. If not taken in vain or irreverently, it is used 
as a more expletive, and should bo omitted. 

There arc some who scorn to forget altogether the capacity of the room 
in which they arc assembled. Large or small, they always pray with the 
same quantity of voice. Some pray^loud enough in family worship for a 
cathcrkal; others again, especially in the commencement of the prayer, 
speak so very low that no one in ten can hear what they say. Every one 
who leads in prayer should speak ordinarily, just loud enough to be heard 
by all who are in the room. A low tone of voice is very suitable for tho 
closet, but not for tho social meeting; and a loud vociferation may answer 
for the camp-meeting, but is very much out of place in a loeJ;urc-room or 
parlour. It is a fault of other good brethren, whoso voice and manner 
arc very acceptable in personal conversation, that they indulge in a sort 
of cant as soon as they begin to pray. They put on an entirely different 
tone, or fall into some disagreeable habit or another, by which the comfort 
of those who unite ffrith them is sadly impaired. 

We might prolong this long list of faults and inadvertencies of good men 
in prayer—^for it is always easy to find fault., But when the great 
importance of social prayer is considored, and tho sweet comfort which 
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bo derived from it, if properly cn^itgcd in, our eonsuro of ibe habits 
wliieli impair and tr6hti*oy it will be lully justified. A bindly word of 
admonition may homctiincs eorreet a grievous fault; and tliero are but 
few sensible men who have not., on detecting in themselves some 
unsuspected foible or deformity, c<'hoed tlio liomoly but expressive wish. 


SHOUT SMllMONS. 

No. r .—]}y tmk late IIev. Daniel A. O^.akk, tl.S. 

‘^Tlicy nut frame tlu'ir duin^'.s lo turn unto their God .*’—Hostti v, 4. 

§ 

W/rAT llosoa licre charged upon Israel, ujnvards of seven Imndred 
years heforo (Mirist, is true <»f every generation of unconverted men. They 
will not act ou the principle tliafc the great business of life is to sco'vo tind 
fi^’vaLSo God, and enjoy Irts favour here and hereafter; lint ou the contrary, 
they live for self-gratiheation, regardless of the will of (ioil, and inditferent 
to his lavour or frtnvu. 

1. Tlicp ir/ill not treasure up that truth which is the onlt/ medium of 
sanrtifwation. The IJiblo, the grand treasury of divine truth, is neglected 
by tlieui. It is the last book they will open. TImy are averse to its 
tnith, they s}>urn its jirec(‘pts and commands, they will imt come “to the 
liglit lest their deeds should bo re|irovod;” and luiving known something 
of (.lod, tliey will not retain liini hi their knowledge, because the 
knowledge of hgu^piiekons their conseieueos, and troubles them in their 
way^ of initjuity. 

2. llicp will store up folhf till there is no room in their minds for 

divine and sanctifying This is tyue of both the educated and tlic 

uncducate<l. The latter till their mimls \Yitli foolish storit^s, ludicrous 
anecdotes, silly and obscene jests, tales of roinaiieo, A:c., while the fonner 
add to those the idle speculations of infidelity and false philosophy, until 
divine truth finds not a nook or eornor iii which to take up its residence. 

3. Men so associate themselccs together that it would rapture all their 
friendshij>s to become the friends of God, A'hey t)ften bund together for 
the very purpose of stix'ugthening eath other’s hands in sin. If they turn 
to God, such bands of course must bo broken. And if this be not their 
avowed ol>jeet, still the eompauions they choose arc vciy often those who 
liatc religion and its duties, ami whose society and friendship must be lost 
to those who enter ou the course which they hate. 

4. Men so co\i\'mit themselves agaitui religion^ the BihlCy the Sabbath^ 
the people of Gody /C'c., as to cause them great embarrassment when 
there shall be occasion to take back these commitments. They are free to 
express all their bitterness against tbe servic<j,of God, and it causes them 
shame to have to retract. They find it bears hartl on their prido to bo 
under the necessity of acknowdedging Iheir errors. 

5. Men so locate themselves and enter such employnKuts as to require a 
change^ and perhaps a ruptwre of all their earthly relationships^ should 
they turn to serve and please the Lord, They enter into business of such 
kind, and with such pdrtnors, tliat they must give uj) the one and separate 
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from tlio otlior if they woiiUl beeumo oon-aifttoiit, conpoioiitionfl (^livistiane. 
They engage in businesw tbafc serves to ctATUpt lli^ inornlM <»f tlie coni- 
'inuiiity, ov wlncli, fiK it is cavried on, obliges tlieni to break the Sabbath, 
or otherwise violate the law of God. Thus they throw another ba*rrier 
across the ^vay to heaven. 

G. They j^ollafG their rotuoieuceii xmtlt thofie acts of moral deflemcnt 
winch ir.ill (jreally pain them should they heenme the children of God, Thus 
they lay the iinindatiou for futtite grief anti fears, so as often to eniliittcr 
twon their host ami ]mrcst hours. Wilnesa tlic cases t»f Ct)l. Gartlinor, 
John Newton, ami others. 

7 . They admice mh sentimPits uM regard to dioinG things before the 

ungodly, that should they change their course they will he iherehy much 
hindered in their efforts to do good. T)»ey call piety liypoen.sy, ami thus 
make thomsolves suhjo<'t to the same c-harge, if they sliouht profess to 
have hoeonio pious. ()r, tlioy call it a- species of misanthropy, or a })rofcs- 
sioii ombraeci'l from sinister motives, and thus render their own j>rofes.sinn 
liable io suspicion. 

8. All their habits of thinking, speaking, axM acting, arc at mriat^e 
with the habits of godliness, and thus <hr,y render necessary ii total change 
in their character and conversation if tlioy cmhrace the gospel. 

9. They put off religion until all their preparation for eternity is 
crowded into the few last moments of life. Thus tliey render it iin}>ossil)lo 
that they should have time to form a heavenly character, and lieoonie 
prepared for the (nn})1oymeiits ami the pleasures of heaven. Tliey rush 
headlong in sin all tlieir days, with the vain hofie of recovering tliomselvos 
with one effort wlion they shall be laid on the bed of death. They act as 
ihoiigU heaven was to be obtained so easily that they have but t<» speak 
tlio word aud they are there; but bow many, full of sm^i liopos, liavc at 
last found llio gate td'heaven barred to them forever. 


ftKMAUKS, 

1. What a calamity it is that men will not use a little of their wisdom 
in the matters of ctcriuty, ami not he continually blocking up their way 
to heaven, Tliey arc wise in tlio triHing concerns of time and souse, but 
in the all-important matters of etoniity tliey are fools. Those alFairs 
winch are of the most solciyn, yea, of infinite moment, they lay aside to 
give place to the vanities of this nioPtal life. 

2. Tlic people of Go<l have great cause for gratitude tliat he has not 
suflercd them to go on to a voturnlcss distance from liim. 'Pho (;ourso of 
thff sinner is over away from God, There is a lino in the Avay of rebellion 
beyond which, if ho pass, there is no return; and wo cannot doubt that 
all would pass this line and be forever lost, (lid not thp merciful hand of 
God stop them in their course. Christian! nothing but Gocl’s restraining 
grace kept you back, and caused you to turn again unto him. 

3. Every benevolent will be doing all in his power to hold back 
his fellow-inen from ruin. Benevolence is the fundamental principle of 
Christianity. Every Christian, tflicrefore, will find his chief employ in 
saving souls from destruction, and to do this will use all the me.ins that 
God has placed within his reach, lie will not spare labour, nor cxpcui^, 
nor Belf-denial. If ho bo a true Christian, his benevolence will lead him 
to prefer the salvation of his fellow-men far above* self-gratification. 
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4, Finally, it would be wise, if men would calculate to be saved, and 
bo shaping their way! for hcaVen, Wise, did I say? yea, it would bo the 
porfgction of wisdom! Not to bo doing tliis is the height of folly—it is 
madness. This life is given us as a time in which to prepare ourselves 
for our final award. How foolish, how mad then is be who squanders his 
days in trifling pursuits, thus neglecting all preparation for heaven, and 
making daily preparation for an eternity of wo. 


COWFEll AND BYRON CONTRASTED. 

(i?Vojji the New Yurh Evangelist.) 

« 

What a strange tiling is poetry ! What a mystery the lunnan mind ! 
What a paradox tlie inspiration of genius! Could two such men belong 
to the same kingdom of mind? Was the imagination the same faculty in 
bethV Yes, the substratutn was the same; the superstructure how diflerent! 
Botli were Englishmen, a proud naoio to bear even in tbis intellectual 
ago, for the shadow of England’s power flics over the earth-—^not alone of 
her military power, her vast political influence, and lior sciciitifie fame, 
but her poetry has filled the world with its impulses. The English muse 
lias an empire of her own, and noble ministers liave sustained her queen 
by prerogative ; slic has a temjflc of splendid proportions, and priests of 
immortal name have ofliciated in its courts. A long lino of illustrious 
men rises before us, and we arc almost overpowered by the majesty of their 

f ircscnco. Still /h^y wore men like oursclvca; of like passions, if not of 
ike endowments. Tfmre, indeed, is the mighty dtflerenco; the “ vision 
and faculty divine ” is decreed by heaven to one only among millions ; the 
elect sons and daughters of genius and. imagination are, indeed, few in 
number. This, itself, is one of the elements of their high distinction, like 
that which is conferred on those superior orbs of heaven, which stand out 
in such brightness amid the multitude of kindred worlds that adorn the 
Armament. 

Cowpor and Byron are among the princes, yot how different! Incre¬ 
dible, that they belonged to the same nation,—the same species ! But 
the fiends of hell were once angelic ^ipirits. And man, that w'as ‘*madc 
a little lower than the angels,’’ if, in the wondrous progress of redemption, 
ho does not rise above them, sinks iiTcmediably below them. 

“With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
Iji adamantine chains and penal lire,* 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.*’ 

The genius of Byron was eccentric and glaring, like the comet. That 
of Cowper was regular, rich, glowing with a benignant light, and obedient 
to a high and holy law. Was there not a fundamental influence at the 
basis of the moral being of each of these poets ? Under what impulses 
did they start in life ? Ah, they had different mothers; the one calm, 
affectionate, devoted to her child, and dedicating him to God; the other 
proud, imperious, passionate, and prayerless ; the one blessing her William^. 

* Milton. ‘ 
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the other cursing her George Gordon. And thus -was the child ‘^father 
to the man,” Never did Byron write thus with thef image of his mother 
before him— 

“Thy own sweet smile I see, 

The snme that oft in cliildhood solaced me.’* 

But Oowpor loved to dwell on tlic memory of her who boro him, nursed 
him, dressed liinri in “ scarlet nuyitlo warm, and velvet caj)/' as he tells 
us; paid lier ^‘nightly visits” to his chamber, gaA'C him his “morning 
hountios,” fitted him oft* for seliool, bestowing the “fragrant walcrs’’ on 
his little cheeks with her own dear hands, till “fresh they shone and 
glowed”—all those little acts sudgestod by maternal tendonioss, endeared 
his mother to him. 

“And this, still lc{?il)lo in moniory’s pa"0, 

And still to bo so, to my latest age, 

Ad<l’s joy to duty, makes me "la<l to pay 
Snch lionours to thcc a^ my numbers may.’' 

But Byron, destitute of domestic associations,-• stalked abroad aiUQug 
l)iratcs, infidels, libertines, and all lavjiess heiiigs, until the very influences 
of such a communion rc-heted on Ids imagination with a baleful energy, 
imparting to it a kind of deadly inspiration, as fatal to the peace and 
health of bis own soul, •iis it Avas destructive to others. A noble mind he 
had, a fertile fancy, lofty powers of conception, a graceful yet vigorous 
versification, a diction of easy and natni*al strength, glowing, at times, 
with the fiery “impress of a burning sensibilityat otlior times, darkened 
all over with the gh)om of a comfortless scepticism, reminding us of a 
beautiful stream winding its way through a clianncl ovcrliung by shapeless 
rocks and cntortanglcd branches of trees that shut out 1t.ho light of the 
sun, and cast their sombre shadows into tlic depths beneath. Byron seems 
to ha’^'C gloried in his misanthropic views of man, the more painfully im- 
lU'cssivc because drawn by so masterly a pencil. Cowper rejoiced in 
plulanthropic vicw^s ; tlic more llclightful because they were the natural 
effusions of a benevolent mind, refined and exalted by a communion with 
God and all holy truth. The one could write in the sincerity of his soul, 
“ England, with ail thy faults [ love thee still." The other, with ccpial 
sincerity, “ England, with all thy fame I hate thee still.” “ I love a good 
hater,” said the proud cynio*among }«octs, and this was the sum of the 
second table of Ms decalogue. The first—what was it? Who shall write 
the answer ? To his vision, as ho looked upon the ocean, and in the 
spirit of apostrophe said— 

“Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempeaUi ”— • 

images of terror arose, not to awe and subdue the soul into a trembling 
humility, but to serve as mejfe responses to the grandeur of his own ima¬ 
gination. The imago of eternity awakened in him no wholesome thoughts 
of that dread retribution which a\^aits the moral agency of man, and 
especially that man^ofi whom the splendid endowments of creative genius 
Were conferred with so liberal a hand. 

Byron wrote, chiefly to gratify himself; Cowjjer, to gratify others. 
Through the principal works of the former there is ^ pcri>etual imperson- 
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ation of Inmaelf, whoever be thp charaetcr, wlictlicr Chilcio Harold, Con¬ 
rad, Manfred, or Dok Juan, and whatever the plan or the train of events. 
Through those of the latter wo por(ieivc a continually ohjectwe strain, in 
which the forms of truth, beauty, goodness, and all kindred things arc 

f )icturod forth for their own sake, or in their connection witli the spirit of 
luinanity, tliolr coincidence with iiaturo, or their subservience to tlio glory 
of God. JNot even that deep and despairing melancholy which brooded . 
Over the mind of Cowpor, could alionatohis unfaltering trust in God, or 
dim tlie lustre of his chceriul j>age. How different from this the gloomy, 
scornful iuiagiiiingH of lln^ coroucted bard ! Wliat violence must he liiivc 
(lone to lus own exquisite sense of beajity! (Iiarity sat sweetly on tlic 
iinud brow of the one; Hefinnoo gloaincd iiioossantly from tliut of the 
other. There was kindness even in the severity of Cowper; lliere \m 

severity 111 the gonllciK^'^s of Byron. The one lived to smile; the other 
to sneer, former was a model of purity; the latter a pattern of un- 

cloamicss. Cow])or died in tlic calm faith of the gospel; Byron—hut lot 
us drop the mantle of silence over the doom of the troubled spirit, that 
(‘sr-sealed up to its etcrnvl destiny! T N D 


1 GOllINTITIANS XIll. 


Here, as a gluhs, ivc darkly, 

Doiiblfnlly, and dimly gaze; 

Kvru the brightest filings hav’c .shadows— 
Itouiid tile ole'irest luing.s a haze. 

Tlicy who ha>k within the bla/e 
Of die imre. unshiidcd rays, 

In tlio realms of bliss; 

Changed hu\c, for doubtful vision, 
i'ericet sight and full fVuitioii’, 


They know there an they arc known; 
Christ doth claim them as his own, 

Whore they staml— 
Hound about the throve of grace, 
Gazing on lJi<m face to face, 

In the lanil of light— 
I'lie bright iniinortal lund. 

b'aith hath there become conviction ; 

Hapnincss bath no restriction; 

Obrist proclaims the benediction— 

Be with ino, yo blest, alway.” 

Wanderers, once, through many mazes, 

Clothed with his imputed graces, «> 

Tears all wip’d from off all faces, 

Tliey adore him nighl and day. 

No one there in darkness gropetb,— 

No one half-dcspaiiing hopeth,— 

No one with the groat Foe copetU: 

Christ bath taken sin away. 
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Tempter never there assailctli; , 

Cluirity there never tailcth ; • 

Christ’s great love fur all uvaileth; 

And the weakest cannot stray. 

Sobbing is not there—nor sighing; 

Grief is all unknown—and crying; 

Vain is never seen—nor dying: 

Former things hjivo passed away. 

No one knoweth care nor sorrow,— 

No one fcjireth for tlic morrow: 

Eacli, eternal joy doth borrow 

From the Lamb, fils strength and stnv- 

IMivy TTc—whom, the synijiathising 
High Vricht, for ns agonising, 

Knowing not ’twas God’s devising 

Traitors did to death betray— 

He who of onv inmost hearts 
Every hidden thought divinctli; 

And his people from their siu*^ 

Like a precious* ore, refinoth,— 

Give us grace that wc may say— 

‘‘Durkjiess now hath psisscd away, 

And the true light sliineth,” 1). TJ. 


TALK BY THE WAYSIDE.—No. L 


Vlic Kstablishment Controvovsy—The Free Churcli and its 'Lesufert—Voluntaryism 
--ludepcmleuey—Teiideneics of the Free Kirk, 


'*■ WiiAT pearl arc you picking out there V'’ ciujuired A, placing himself 
hesido luK trioinl B, whom he had just caught siglib of scanning the 
contents of an old book-stall in l*oitIi-\Valk. 

‘^Eureka!” responded B, thmsting a shabby looking panipldct into 
his pocket. “ The title is an imijudent exaggeration—like many others 
<'f the class—but it importOy my scries is now complete,” 

“Faugh! The old story! ‘ Church-establisliments vindicated 1* 

' Church-establishments nnti-scri[>turaM * ” exclaimed A, casting a look 
of contempt on the pile of ephemeral and long-forgotten pamphlets from 
which B liad rcseaed t!io desideratal tractate. I wondoi', yon allow 
such worse than trash to find a resting-place on your well-stored shelves ! 
You were sufficiently abhoiTcnt of the whole affiilr even ia the dog-days 
of tlie controversy,” 

“I was, and am still,” calmly replied B, taking A*8 arm, and resuming 
Ids progress towards the port of the Modern Athens, as Sootsrucii love to 
call it. “ To a calm observe]^ like myself, this controversy has too often 
presented the appearance of contending feelings rather than contending 
principles. It has seemed a struggltf in which the passions of men wore 
the animating principles; the great and solemn interests of religion,—the 
pretext rather than the end.” 

** I am old enough,” rejoined the younger and the livelier of the two 
Non. Cons.,—“ I am old cnotigh to remember the Apocrypha coidroversy, 
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aud how much that affair embittered both domoBtic and public life through 
out the length and‘brcadth*of the land; but I do think, as a display of 
party excitement and animosity, it was utterly eclipsed by the Bstablisli- 
ment eontrovorsy." 

“The latter too, was more the madness of the wholo nation than tho 

earlier strife. Yes, our friends of the Kirk waxed exceedingly wroth, it 
must ho confessed, and did their best to keep up the character of their 
country as ‘ tho land of angry controversy and sectarian bitterness,’—as 
some one on tho other side of tho IVecd lias clioson to describe ‘ puir 
anld Scotland/ Nor was it the weakest only of them tliat gave indica¬ 
tions of a spirit whicli, in other days, might liavc prompted to test the 
virtues of fire aud faggot in tho imtting-down of licresy. Yet there was 
good even in tliis.” 

“How so?” r 

Why, when any party of men begin to indulge in uiKiualifiod and 
indLscriniinatc abuse of all who happen to dificr from them on a publie 
question, wo may safely conclude—all history, ancient and modern, civil 
*^fi.nd ecclesiastical, wafi’ants us confidently to conclude—^they arc, maugre 
their blustering and bellowing, add swelling Sv.ords of vanity,' getting vciy 
restive and uneasy,—haunted hy the sus]>icion that, after all, t.vutli is 
against them, and their cause destined to ]»e the losing one in the end/’ 
It was unfortunate for all parties that so many combatants of the 
very smallest mental calibre jn'oeipitated themselves into this fight. 
Speeches and pamplilois, coarsel}' and heavily written, and most iiicon- 
olusivoly reasoned,—made u]) of vituperations and personalities—and most 
illogical inferences,—were rained in ceaseless showers, under tho miscvnblo 
impulses 6f pasj^on or of egotism, iqion a puldic too much accustomed to 
take things in tho spirit of party, and to follow their leaders withoa( 
examination or reflection; and these missiles communicated a full portion 
of tlieir envenomed qualities wherevo,*' they hap])cncd to alight.” 

“Yes, whether among the adherent^ of Kirk or of Conventicle. The 
Kirk-organs did not enjoy a nionojtoly of »abusc and scandal: there was 
multitudinous braying and scribbling on botli sides.” 

have heard it afiirnicd iliat fivo-sevonths of the cstablislicd and the 
dissenting ministoi’S of Scotland, including the licentiates of both parties, 
wore specially engaged in tho controversy,—all acquitting themselves 
doughtily in the assault or dcfonJ'c of some particular point in the crazy 
bulwarks of good old Kirk/' 

“ Perhaps so. Dwarfs innumerable buckled on their tiny shields, and 
took their tiny spears in haml, and went forth with valiant port and 
gesture to the field, as if it had been laid upon each individual of them 
to mvc battle a Voutrance to the foe. And some of tho very pi^iiest 
of these figmios managed to acquire a kind of relative greatness in the 
struggle by dint of sheer pertinacity and thick-headeduess! 

“ Sure never before did any controversyi present so many poor creatures 
‘ wired up in logic, aud imable to tjirust their head tlu'ough the grating! ’ 
as some one wittily says.” 

“Tlic fact is sufficiently ludicrous in one aspect of it; but mortifying 
and bumbling in tho extreme in another. Men of tho world know well 
enough that serioup and simple lovcra^of the truth, for it.s own sake, arc 
not prone to substitute vimeucc and invective for reasoning; that a 
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protesting conscience docs not seek relief in bandying nboiffc luichiiritablc 
suspicions, bitter epithets, gross and glaring misrc]ircscntations. They 
knew this, and they drew their conclusions accordingfy,” 

« Don't you think the essence of the whole controversy was oxhauslod, 
at an oarly stago, by tlio leetiirort of Dr. f!-on tho side of Establlsli- 

ments, and of Dr. W-on bolialf of Voluntaryism ? ** 

“Not wholly exhausted: for there is, after all, on this suljjcet, a 
subtler species of argumentation known to thoughtfid men which iieitlier 
of these able debaters and worthy antagonists touched upon,’' 

“Dr. W-has handled the argnmont as hofore what all sound 

Protestants must consider the court of first and last appoiil on sueli a 
question, with a fulness and clearness which, appears to me, to preclude 
either addition or commentary.” 

“ TTis reasoning is always cogent, and his apiical to scripture argunn^nt 
must bo successful, I think, with all who admit hi* ju’cmises. As to Dr. 

C-, while T cannot but rcsjioet and love the man who has mir)glcd so 

largely in the coutroversioH of Iiis day, and yet ever soured so far a]>ovc tlie 
petty sphere of personal polemics, I know iu»t that even his profoujidcst 
admirers regard him as the most successful cliumiubn of the Establisljiucwt 
principle. With a sagacity (joniprcheul^rvc and soijrchiiigon ])ractienl sub¬ 
jects beyond that of almost any other man of llie day, the fervour of Ins 
tomporament, nevertheless, seems often greatly too much for the so])ei* 
exercise of liis logical faculty, and is perpetually pushing Inm upon fidso 
or forgone conclusions. ITe is a sincere and earnest man ; yet sucli is the 
imaginative inedium throngli whieli lie views every thing dear to lujii as a 
man or a Christian, that be is easily seduced by some lofty Imt visionary 
theory. A principle of very doubtful or debateable kind will sometimes 
be eagerly seized upon by liiuj, and thrust into his structurii without doubt 
or questioning, to form, pcrliaps, tlm key-stone of tlie wliolc system.” 

^‘Ifis sagacity gi'catly oveiTCachod itself in tlio Cliurcdi-oxtoision 
.scheme, of which, I believe, lie must be regarded as the grand originator; 
rind in which—maugro your eulogy—T must think he betrayed soiiictliing 
more like the conduct of a time-serving politician, ov one who does not, 
altogether comprehend tho virtue of a straight-forward coui'so, than that, 
of a sincere, honest, earnest, single-hearted eiitliusiast. I allude to the 


marvellous facility with which ho alternately flattered a Whiguiul a Tory 
ministry, as each seemed laost likely to prove favourable to Ins pet 
scheme.’' 


“ Matters were more eagerly than adroitly handled there. Yet 1 
doubt not, the worthy Doctor thought ho was only contending prudently 
and with legitimate weapons for what, in his estimation at tho moment, 
involved tho best interests of the state, social and religious.” 

“Pnidcntly! There arc few would hazard a word upon his prudence 
in the matter. The enormous ofi’ort put forth so suddenly aqd unguard¬ 
edly to crush Dissent with a high hand—Ho annihilate tho voluntaries’ 
was the current phrase of tl'jo rampant Kirk-men—was undoubtedly the 
groat anterior fact, tho primal cai^so of the convulsion which rent the 
Kirk herself in twain,, and has afibrded all parties a long, and pcrhaji.^, 
profitable brcatliing-Vpaco in the higher controversy. Yet is it not 
surprising that, notwithstanding the significant hints of the legislature 
and the supremo courts, no prophetic voice among .the four hundred and 
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twenty seven conveutionista^of November, 1842, was found to aalc,— 
Quo deinde fugani^^ quo tehditis ? ” 

that wo have no absolute <as.surance- But as to the matter of 
your surprise, it was but the other day that an arch-tractarian, now to be 
sought for in vain within the ])alo of that ehurch to wliieh ho then pro- 
fosHod to cling with unshaken fidelity and love, said—^Mauy a man would 
bo dotcri'od from outstepping the trutli, could he sou the end of his course 

from the Loginning.’ Dr. O- funilrihcs as prcgliailli ail UlllStratiOll Of 

the truth of the maxim as Jlr. Newman hinisolf; and both oases are surpris¬ 
ingly insivuctivo in thtdr way.*' 

“ Yot ]>r. C-used to betray scanewbat of a pcnc7ia7it for vaticina¬ 

ting, IIo used at times to indulge us dissenters with a peep into futurity 
by no mean'^ very inspirUing to us,” 

“It is to ]>e f'earcflitluai he has gone with much of his merit as a vati- 
einator unajjprceiated hy his bretliren of the Free kirk, as well as by our¬ 
selves. Tie hoped to sec great lliings dt)nc iiihis day, and helms soon them, 
though matters somehow have not fallen out exactly according to Ins pvog- 
•ttostications. The aftral intiueiiccs appear to have greatly misled the 
worthy astrologer,—^lurcd liim finhis own undoing.” 

“Made a voluntary of him, I suppose you moan.” 

“ Precisely so! a vigorous, hopeful voluntary.” 

“ ‘ In novafert anhnus ^nntaias (Vu'cre formas !* - 

ireneeforth, Ovid, hide thy dhuinislied head! But hero comes our 
worthy friend C, one of the host and meekest of tlic sons of men, and the 
fion*osfc of the sons of the Free kk*k! We were talking,” eontiimed A, 
addressing himself to C,—“ We were talking of your Free kirk, and of 
Some of its chjiivpinns.” 

“ And no good i‘.ither of it or them 1 dare say,” vesjHmdcd C. 

“ You do us injustice,” replied i». “ Von kn<»w that we dissmiters,— 

volmitarios 1 must now call ourselvos^for distinction sake,—by no means 
regard the Free kirk niovcment Avith IiidilFcrcnec; though wc ditn’t think 
yon have yet got quite clear of Fgypt, wo hftpc the Kxodus is begun 
widi you; and though you have not yet aflbrdcd us gi'cafc reason to love 
you very warmly, wc are glad to sec you no longer repudiate us with the 
rampant scorn of former—thiiy cannot yet bo called distant—years. Now 
don’t lVow)i so!—^V^o think you have liftpd a testimony for a groat, a 
saered principle, and have madfr a noble sacrifice for conscience sake; 
and we desire notbiug more earnestly than that you should pursue that 
principle to its farthest coasisteiit conclusions—” 

“ Which you think,” interruptctl C, “would laud us amongst yourselves! 
But that will never be ! 'Wa arc skilful enough to pursue oui* own course, 
to secure our qwu spirityal liberties, Avitliout compassing the destruction 
of our national Christianity. When we attempt that, we shall moot ovr 
doom, and that doom Avill ho merited. The errors of an Erastian 
estaldishmcnt only lay upon us a more ^icred and imperative duty to 
maintain the church of Scotland—the national church—in its integrity 
and parity. And by God’s grace ^c will do so! ” 

“Beware of propheejr, C!” interposed A, “%« were recalb’ng some 
pregnant instances of mishap to vaticinating churchmen just before yoti 
joined us.” , 

“ You Indcpendohtg,” 0 continued, *‘have ahvays been worse than blind 
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to tho iiuporianco of the most important of jpositivo institutions—the nii- 
tional establishment of the Christian religion; and the solemn, tho iniporu- 
tive duty of a Christian pco])lo to luaiulatn an adctjuatc religious ])rovisiori 
for the wants of tho commonwealth. Existing in a state of. isolation,— 
having no recognised coininunity of interests as a religious body,—yon 
would leave it to every mail’s iiitlividual means and i-apaoily to prt^vidc 
himself with * the bread of life.’ Miserable apathy ! You would ealndy 

see souls around you peiisliiiig for Jack of knowledge, rather tluiu others 

should do for them what tluiy will not do for themselves! 

“A lovely portrait of ns, and drawn—as usual amongst Free elmreli- 
raon—with as charitaldo as truthful a hand!” replied A, smiling, Itut not 
with bitterness, at C’s warmth. “ Jlut allowing, if you jtlcase tlie errors, 
of Lidepeiulcucy, and granting tho expediency—the seriptnraliiess, if you 
irill have it so—of the chiu'ch over lioUling some yitolligiblc rohilion to 
the civil power, it appears to mo you Free kirk-meii push the doctrine of 
the freedom of tho Church a little too far. You say that it is tlio duty 
of the magistrate Ho provide that every thing tlone in }our synods be 
according to tlic mind of God;’ but after all, it aj^xiiirs you wont alloi^ 
him to ^provide’ any tljing—to act in ^-^ly definite spiritual capacity in 
the CImreli. TTow run tlib civil magistrate ‘provide’ wh.it it is ne\or 
within his power, by your new theory of S])iritual indojtcudtaU'O, to cause 
to bo coin])loted ? On tli?s specific j'.oint citlicr my iiileUigence desiderates 
iidbnnation tlian even all Dr, C.'s pamphlets liavc yet sut>plmd, 
or it is utterly destitute of tho gejicrali:fiing faculty necessary to compre¬ 
hend the full force of his attempta to define and mainlain tlio relative 
rights of Church and State." 

“If it were otherwise,” responded C, “you would bo the first Inde¬ 
pendent I ha VO yet encountered who could grnsjt the Td/^a *>f the just 
relation of tho Church to civil society. The church—CUirist’s church— 
exists, and must always exist, whether connected ivith tlio Statu or not; 
—whether the civil govonmicnt chobses to sanction it (u* not.*’ 

“And liUtS existed in the purti.Sl foi*m and highest eflicicncy—'will you 
permit mo to add—before it had received a single smile of couitly 
favour,—a passing recognition frmn tlic powers of social jiolity.” 

“ Its purity I -will not deprcciato; but, iji tlio nature of things, its full 
efficiency could only bo put forth ivhcn adopted into union with tiio iStato." 

“Well, wo have our own nfdc viewsiou that point too; but the terms 
of tins union arc ?— 

“Establish tlio Church for all; endow her for behoof of all; provide 
her with means commensurate to the enlarging wants of the whole com¬ 
munity; and encroach not upon her spiritual independence.” 

“IVankly, as briefly stated; wo all know Mother-clim’cli to bo a most 
incxclusive dame! IJut as men—Scotsmen, especially—^will be religious 
m their own way, and after their own conscicuco, it may haj)j>cf», in some 
latitudinarian epoch, th at all will not recogi lisc the features of their own creed 
in yours, and who tJicii is to seftlc tlio claim of rival creeds to state-favour 
and exclusive patronage ? Docs ncA tho recent history of your own 
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tlnnk you were therein doin^ the souls of men a service. The Residuarics 
resist your attempts to drive them from their alliance with the State, and 
are as conscientious impressed witli the conviction that they are doing the 
spiritual interests of the community important service, by fortifying their 
position against your aggressive efforts. Who is to tonninatc this con¬ 
troversy for the nation? Yoiiv Christian truth is not my Christian truth; 
but the object of us both is to liavo our own creed impressed upon the 
national character; and, with that view, each of us, with equal fairness 
and modesty, solicits the exclusive patronage of the State for ourselves. 
On what principle shall the State rightfully proceed in determining on 
which religious party it shall confer U political eatubliblmhJIlt ? ” 

The Bible must bo recognized as the sole standard of faith by every 
government entitled to call itself CJiristian. And witli the Bible before 
him, the civil magistrate cannot plead ignorance of his duty.” 

“But, my dear Sir, you do not seethe Erastian theory of church- 
government in the Bible; and your quondam friends of an l^rastian 
establishment do not see in it your orthodox theory of an cstabllsliment; 
and we Independents see no theoir at all of an cstablislunent in it. We 
all equally recognize the supremacy of the BiWo in this matter; but our 
common and implicit deference as Protestants to that sole standard of 
doctrine docs not, it appears, keep us to any agi;ecment on this point,” 

“ The old thricc-rofuted argument which would strip the constitution 
of our country of its only principle of vitality I Believe me, our cause has 
sunk deep into the national lioart; and tlic sentiment of the nation will 
still gather round a popular national church, from which blessings of 
peculiar worth liavc flowed to Scotland. TJnliappy for her will the time 
ho —if it ever comes—^whon there slmll be no national recognition of Chris¬ 
tianity ! We seek to refonn, jiot to subvert the national establishment.” 

“ And much work in that way remains to be done I May it be well 
done and effectually done by them wlioso mission it is,” rejoined B, 
conlially taking tbe liand held out to him, and exchanging a parting 
salutation with bis friend of the Free kirk. 

“Well,” B resumed, “mine is no prophetic voice to say what shall be, 
i>r what shall not bo, within these rapid days of ours; but these good folks 
have made a great step, and iu a good direction, and have not yet done 
all they arc destined to do. I do think tho calmer and more considerate 
of the Free kirk party arc bcconiing aware, in spite of themselves, that 
they have been attempting to reconcile the unroconciloablo in their notions 
of a State church. Their sentiments are cluu*ch; their presentiments, 
probably dissent. It would bo too much to expect of the men of to-day’s 
movement that they should abjure the connexion, to maintain which, on 
their own tern s and previously-declared principles, I verily believe they 
would have jeoparded theii* lives to the death, if that woidd have served 
their party; but the speculative as well as practical tendencies of this 
matter are surely good; and the next generation will, I am persuaded, 
prove themselves the champions of a new order of things, without much 
farther effort on the part of dissenters to cidighten them.” 

“Things must bide their time. Yet it is a' question of time only. 
Time which fights the battle of truth, will fight this one also. It is well 
tliat, in spite of opinions repeatedly intimated, and never finally recalled, 
our Free xirk bretlir^ have begun to speak of dissent and dissenters with 
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a certain measure of respect, and—as* well as men can be <is:pccted to do 
who iire engaged in the daily contcmplatioji of tlicir own ends as a party 
—to eo-operato in friendly spirit those they so bittfcvly vilified in their 
frowardness and warm blood. It would be ungracious to inquire how far 
this conciliating spirit has come to them from considerations of temporal 
polity. Let us hope and pray that, like their Presbyterian brctlircnof the 
Secession, they maybe furnished with increasing light to see, and strength 
to accomplish, tlie duty of men who arc willing to take the Bible for their 
great statute-book; then will tlifty dissever themselves from the unclean 
thing, 

‘ Like Ajut, never to return again.’ ” 

“0 for the clear and screw vision of truth!" oselaimod .B, as 

awaking from dccji reverie. “How difficult is it, oven in questions of the 
weightiest and most solemn niouient, to get beyond the range of the pas¬ 
sions and interests of the heart, anil obtain for ourselves the tiiiudulterated 
verdict of the reason!” 

“ Wbat shoLild now be the July of dissenters?*’ enquired A. “Is it 
their wivsdoui or tiicir duty to remain quiet V” 

“We need not go out of our way to ])r(>voko nidl'C eonteution in a spWt 
of insolent challenge nnd defiance,*’ responded the senior of the two friends, 
taking farowoU of liis companion. “Ours is a glorious moral (,iiivalry, if 
wo will but sustain it wpll, with a temperate firiniiess, with clearness and 
simplicity of aim, with no false courtesy, and with no mere party-purpose 
or 2 >altry aims. Wo lifivo much yet to contend against, hut our jiriaciidcs 
are becoming daily belter understood by the iutelligonce of the nation. 
The march of events is working fav^ounildy for us. Above and beyond 
all, we liavc the strength of tlioso whose indubitaldo conviction it is that 
the word of (lod, in its siinjdo naked integrity, is with thpm.” 


lIORiR BIBLICvE.—No. ITL 

The Jordan.— “Looking to*the dej^th of the banks of the river, wo 
clearly saw, as has been frequently noted, that they could not Imvc been 
overflown [ovci*flowcd] eitlier during the winter rains, or tins melting of 
the snows on Ilermon and Lebanon, or tlio rise and fall of the winds in 
the northern lakes of the r^ver, in tlio sense in which the valley of the 
Nile is [overflowed] liy tlie annual rll^c of that river. According to the 

FTehrew it is merely said tliat the ^Jordan Jills ah his hanks;** 

a form of expression agreeing with 2 )rcsciit aj) 2 )earancos. That of old, as 
now, however, the rise of the Jordan esteiiiled to tlio tlihikcts on its 
lo^Yest bank, is evident from the language of Jeremiah, alluding to the 
dislodgcmcnt of the fierce lion from his covert: ' Bchoil, ho shall come 
up like a lion from the swelling of Jordan against the halntation of the 
stroiig.*f Such a rise in the river would not be inconsiderable, especially 
to those called to pass tbr^gh the violence of its stream. ‘If in the 
land of jicace, wherein thou trustc^lst, they wearied thee, then how wilt 
thou' do in the swelling of Jordan?’J The thickets in the days of Elisha 
seem as at j)rescnt to have been close to the river, for ^ when they came 
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to Jordan the^ cast down wood; but as one was felling a beam, the 
axe-licad fell into tljo waterJ ** The rivor-bed must then as now have 
been deep, for the prophet wrought a miracle to recover this implomciit. 
Tho'discolourment of the waters of the Jordan from their action against 
the clayey banks, seems generally to have been known at this time, or 
Naaman, the Syrian, would not have asked, ‘Arc not Abana and Phari*ar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? may I not wash 
ill them, and be clean [Wc do notice, by-tlic-by, how the inference 

hero made holds good, Naaman might have made this remark even 
though ho believed the waters of Jordan to be perfectly pure,] — WiltsofCs 
Lands of the Bihlcj vol. ii. p. 18, 

‘Genesis xviii. 0 .—“ J3acli iScuh OF ifleasurc is tlie tWi'd of an Ephah, 

equal to about seven gallons and a half, or nearly a bushel, English 
measuro. This added to the calf and other articles mentioned in the two 
last verses, appears too ''*grcat a quantity of food for tlio entertainment of 
three men. Some, tlicrcfore, have supposed that Abraliam invited the 
principal members of his household to join his guests to do them honour; 
others, that a part was preserved to be given to them to use ou tlie road. 
Blit as the Scripture does not scijm to indicate any thing of the sort, wo 
jircfcr the exposition of AbarbancI as more in imison witli the generous 
character of Abraham, via.: that he intended by an entertaiument 
distinguished by variety, quantity, and excellence, of food, to manifest bis 

own liberality and respect for his guests. Hearth calces. Those 

arc baked upon the stones of the hearth, which having been thoi'ougbly 
heated by fire kindled on it, is then swept clean, the cakes laid ou it and 
covered with live embers; the bread, or rather the thin cakes thus bilked, 
liavc a peculiar and agreeable flavour. This kind of cake is frequently 
mentioned in Scripture, and is still used in the East. (See Niebuhr's 
Description de VArahie^ p. 40.) It may be thought strange that iu the 
large household of so wealthy a man as Abraham, it was necessary to 
preparo every thing, not excepting bread, on the arrival of a few travellers; 
an event, which according to the hospitable manners of the time and 
country, was not at all xmcommon, but would frequently happen. Also 
to see Sarah, the wife of a powerful chief, who could on occasion command 
the services of three hundred and eighteen aimed men, (xiv. 14.) occupied 
in the menial services of kneading the doughy baking bread, &c. But a 
knoAvlcdgo of eastern customs serves to explain this, and many other 
apparently strange passages wc meet in the Iloly Scriptures, No more 
broad is made in the East than is rcquii’cd for the consumption of the 
day, as it will not longer keep good in a warm climate; and should 
travellers arrive in the middle of the day, cakes arc soon baked for them 
iu the manner described, or by spreading the dough over stones, or to the 
sides of an invorfed pot or jar, and covering the outside with hot cinders, 
which is a slill quicker method. The women of every household, even 
of high rank, do not disdain to knead and ba^c the bread with their own 
hands. Wc have an example in 2 Sam. xiii, 5—10, and such is even 
now the practice among the Arabs, ' Witli respect to the moat, it is to 
bo observed, that very little animal food is used in the East, especially 
by the Noiuades, though they have ample flocks and herds. Their usual 

* 2 Kin^S vi. 4, b. t 2 Kings v, 12. 
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fare consists only of flonv made into paste, and boiled "with some camePs 
milk; except on tlio occasion of a tbstiYal. or when a stranger amves. 
Roe Iturckliardt’s Notes on the Bedouins, Tresh killed meat is not unfit 
for eating in hot cliintates, where it soon spoils.”— From the Notes 
appended to the Jewish Translation of the Saci'cd Scriptures into English^ 
hy D, A. ])e Sola, J. L, Lindentltal, and M. J, BopltacL Lon. 1842. 

Komans vili. 17. If so he that, ibc, —TJiis c<»U(litional rendering of 
the conjunction, though acquiesced in by many of our English commen¬ 
tators,—among'^t others by tlic generally judicious Barucs, whose annota¬ 
tion reads tlnis; *Mf this condition exist, wt shall not he treated as 
eo-heirs with IJifu, unless wo licro give evidence that we are uniteil to 
Him,”—seems to us to distort Hlio sense of the original, couvovting a 
simple iifiirniativc declaration, gracefully added to the apostleV review of 
the spiritual privilege of believers, into a new liypothctical argument. It 
was no doubtful matter that tlic apostle and hi^ brothreu did suller witli 
Christ; the wonder and the doubt rather lay in this, that the fact should 
be so. But he at once represses the murmurings of iini»aticnce or distnist, 
and converts the snlFcringd of his brethren into an addJt.i<jnul asouraiico of 
tlic heavenly inhciltanco, Avhcu he g,dds—as w(5 pvo})ose to read^tho 
passage—“Since wo i-Hillbr with llim, that we m;iy lie also glorified 
together,” or “ that we may also l)e glorified with llim.” Tlievo enn be 
no doubt that the conjunction here rendered by our translators, if so he 
that, may, as in Rom. iii. .'30, and 2 Thess. i. 0, bo translated since, 
seeing that, ov inasmuch as ; and the feeling and tone of this animated, 
hortatory passage appear to reqiiij-o n like rendering hero in tlio verso 
before us.— (^From a Correspondent.') 

1 OoiuNTiiiANS xvi. 22.—The words ^^anathana maranatha,^* with 
wliich this j)ass£ige closes, arc very frcipiontly trail,Jated, especially hy 
preachers, “accursed at the couiing of the Lord,” and the jiassago is used 
as a declaration of the certain dcstriietion of the man who loves not our 
Lord Jesus Christ at the day oi judgment. Ifow, tliat such shall bo the 
fate of all who die strangers to the love of (llirist, Is a solemn truth; hut 
it docs not apjicar to bo the truth taught in tliLs passage. Eor, 1. The 
rendering above given, is not coiTcct; the words sinqdy mean; “ Let him 
be amilhcma, [a separation :] the Lord is coming.” 2. The anatlionia or 
8ei>ai’ation, was clmrch-cxcommunication, not eternal coiulenmatioii. 
The word is not used in* the Now Testainout in the lattiir sense. 3. 
To render the apostle’s words, “Lot him bo accursed at the coming of 
the Lord,” is to make him utter a terrible inqweeation, such as one *aimiot 
conceive it possible that such a man as Paul couhl utter; it is nothing 
less, in short, than to make him invoke damnation on those whose conduct 
he censures. 4. The phrase Maranatha, or its Greek c(piivalent, was 
one vciy frequently on the lips of the early Christiaiif^ wlion tln^y would 
incite each other to duty, comfort each other in distress, «ur deter each 
other from evil; comp. Phil. iv. 5; 2 Thess. i. 7—12; Ileb. x. 25; « 
James v. 8, 9; 1 l^ct. iv.*7, Ac, So we take it the phrase is used here. 
The apostle w’ould have the Coyuthians to separate from them all but 
tlie true people of, Christ, and to urge them to this, ho reminds tlicm 
that the Judge aftd Lord of all was at the door. The passage should, 
therefore, stand thus: “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be excommunicated. I'hc Lord is at hand.*’ 
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Thu Thrt\^ Wivi W^omcn^ il'/Jlm/Zy 

and ^fiHfjionshjy Supi-rvor io Men. By 
JolniUciil Miles,'Author of a Diction- 
jLi‘y of Scripture Geography, the Bivea 
(»r Walts and l>n '.\v, a Ooiitinu.itlcm of 

the History of England, &c., p. 8vo, 
pp. 210. Livcr]>ool: Edward Ilo^vcII. 
1847. 

Titis hook contains, infer suudiy 
autobiographical tu>tiocs of the author, 
which have tilled us with much marvcl- 
Uug. We learn from it that ho has 
“ ])assed through a course of higli mental 
culture,”—that he luwl, whilst yet a stu¬ 
dent, made “research and acctirato }»er- 
oeption of the most ahstruso things in 
the mciitril ainl material worhl,”—that 
licwas “jiiuclinoticed hyrrofossor .Myluc 
who, with all his ]) 0 (‘uliarities and singu¬ 
lar \iinv.'?, knew ■well Jjow to«aj)j)roeiatc 
talent,”—tliat “Ids knowledge was cx-< 
tensive ou almost every tojiic,’*—and 
that, whilst yet at c.o1]?ge, ho had made 
Ifuuseir “intimately conversant with the 
works of those wlio have treated of tiic 
jihilosophy of mind and tlje dignity of 
hniiian nature, from Des ('artes to 
Degcrando, and Aristotle t<» Ahercrom- 
bie.” (Such altaininents in a Glasgow 
"tiidcnt are ecrtainly very wondorl'iil; 
hut this is not all. From p. 7S, we learn 
that it is now sonief*irat short of forty 
yours “since ho entered upon the study 
t)rGrcck, preparatory to Ins cnlering the 
University. As this was written, at the 
latest, in 1840, we must infer that he 


discharge our conscience by leaving its 
merits to be found out by c.ach of our 
readers for himself—if he likes. 

lunu'rtt BuhJiralions of Otc Tjondon IVarf 

Socielj/. 

TrrB London Tract Society has, of late 
years/ without neglecting its original 
object, become one of our greatest pub¬ 
lishing houses. The works it has issued 
would form a considerable libraiy, and 
thoy*.are of &iich a character, both as 
r<',gards their substance and their execu¬ 
tion, as to entitle them to be place<l on 
an ecpiality with the publications of any 
of the groat cstahlishrneiits tlmt cater for 
the goucral reading ptiblic. In provid¬ 
ing tijcm, a Just regard seems to bo paid 
to the wants an<l the interests of the 
('oniuuuiity. Here tve find works that 
.will amuse, and at the same time inform 
and l)n])vovo, *\vhil>!t in all, a careful 
nttenlinn is paid to the supreme claims 
of religion and ,.good morals. Of this 
Society we may say what the liornun 
))oci annoiniees as the commendation 
due to the highest acdiicvciuciit hi 
poetry,-- 

Omno tiilit punclum qui miscuU utilo dulci. 

Some of its most recent issues arc the 
following:— 

y/;c fstavl of dod: Schet Pfoctietd Ser- 

7>a>w.s\ By Stephen Tyug, I).!")., Hec¬ 
tor of St. George’s Church, New York, 

pp. 212. 


entered college in l800or 1807. Now, 
allowing a period of eight years for his 
I’ontinuunec Ihcre, and calculating from 
the later of tlicsc dates, if follows that 
Mr, Miles must have nnule himself “in¬ 
timately aeipiaintcd” with the writings 
of ])r, Abercrombie on mental philoso¬ 
phy by the year 181 r>—that is some 
tw'cntv years or more before auvof them 
wvre published. A feat like this tviins- 
ccuds all Greek and Roman fame. To 
master Aristotle wus something; but to 
read a bot»k twenty >cars before it was 
composoil, is an acld.wement which we 
vlo not vcincm^ev o\er before to have 
heavil of. It beats all the miracles of 
t hur-voynnee hoi low. 

On a book from the pen of such a 
pvodigj', we dare not tilfor any criticisms. 
Ilnd the work hcibre us proceeded from 
any less w"ondcrfid a wvvtci*, wo should 
have said that it was a poor allUir; but 
there must bo depths in it which surpass 
our poor scrutiny; und ^therefore wo 


AtkJreshvHfo iheAtjed. By lliosanie, pp. 

101 . 

Ttii:se Discourses and Addresses arc 
written in a pointed stylo, and arc well 
csdciibited to arouse l}icearelcs.s, animate 
the faithful, and cheer the desponding. 

^rl Divine Cordifd: The Sainfs Spirkiml 
Delight'. The Jlidg Kuvharinf; and other 
Treatifiea. By Thomas Watson, A.D. 
lOoT. pp. tl58. 

The fjortVn Prayer: or the Doctrine, of the 
Tn'o (^ovenanU. By E/ekicl Hopkins, 
J). I)., Bi.-'liop of Londonderry, j)p, 
076. 

Tw'o volumes in nn excellent series, 
HOW’ in course of publication, under the 
title of “l)octrinnl Puritans,** The 
(pipiut, rich, and savoury treatises of 
Watson, somewhat contrast with the 
more elaborate dissertations of Bishop 
Hopkins ; but both writers will be per¬ 
used with pleasure by nil who have u 
taste for our good old genuine Puritan 
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theology; lUongh, bj'-tlio-hy, how 
I Ioi)kins conies to he among the Puritans 
M'Q can liarUly conjecture. 


Mortthli/ /Merit’s, — No. 9. Sfjhr System, 
Part IT. Life of Lulker. No. 

11. Blv/hla of tJie \Vlkal> No. 12 . An- 
v‘mi Itrnafm* No. to. rhtiu.so^,hi/ 
of the Plan of Salvation. 

Aomirahok specimens of this 
series is designed to he—treatises on 
coinmon subjects, written in a I'eligioiis 
spirit: they shoiud he in every cliapci 
and school lihrmy. , 

The Ehiucnts of Moral Science, By Fran¬ 
cis W ayland, 1). !>., JResident of Brown 
University, and I'rofcssor of JNtonil 
Philosopliy. 12ino, j>p. 381. Kdiu- 
hurgh: iSlaclachlan, iStewart, & Co. 
1847. 

Wifl have much pleasure in introduc¬ 
ing tins l)Ook to our readers. The sub¬ 
ject of which it treats ir> one of vast im¬ 
portance ; but one on wltlch no fear the 
mass of Christians in this country are 
miserably <lestituLc of s/iimd and iutelll- 
gent \iows. may have arisen from 

The fact, that hitherto, witi) a few excep¬ 
tions, writers on moral science in this 
country have assumed a jjosiiiou either 
of tlirect hostility to revel;»tion, or of 
marked divevgcneefroin it; ive have not, 
ill fact, any good hook milohling tlie 
science of morals ^\l■iUeu in a eliristiaii 
sjurit, or witli due reveHuice to the Wonl 
of God.* ' 1 * 1)0 subject, liowcver, is one 
on wlileh no Christian should iiewjthout 
d.istinct eon\ietions; and mo ixjoice, in 
the work lieforc ns, to see an*all<mipt 
ably and successfully made to ^ni)]ily the 
desideratum to wliich \v<t have referred, 
J)r. Waylaud is a disri]do of Bishop 
Butler, but 1)0 does not follow that in¬ 
valuable Nvriter slavishly. He takes the 
position wliieh ajijicars to \is to be tVo 
only true ouc, of coiubining an tippeal to 
the revelation of Go)l in nature Mith an 
appeal to the revelation ot Oo<l in s<Tip- 
turo, in the <lctermination of questions 
of duty. Ilis views on the relation of 
tliesc two revelations to each otluT ap¬ 
pear to US sound and important; and he 
illustrates with mueb felicity the har¬ 
mony of the two in the uttcrunco they 
give on moral questions. We jircfcr the 
latter part of tiic work, w'Rich treats of 

* I)r. Wardlaw’s work on Clirtstian 
Ethics is rather u^critique on other sys¬ 
tems than a development of his own. 
Tt is invaluable for the piuqiose it w'us 
written to serve; but it docs not obviate 
the justice of tho remark in the text. 


Practical K«hic.<, to* tho former part, 
which is devoted to 'rheoretieal Ethics ; 
the author sectiis more nt< home in tho 
one than hi tlic olher, and the peculiar 
car^t of his mind n])pC!ir.s bettor ^^laptcd 
to tlic eonsidov.'itiou of wliat is practical 
than of what is theoretical. We com¬ 
mend iho xNOik most vorduilly tr> otir 
readers j and beg to thank tho pllhlishorS 
for having in so che.np a form jilaccd so 
valuable a itroductiuu witliiu the reach 
of the Britisli public. 

Kh(jy on the Pctflli if Thomas Chalmers, 
J).L), By Kev. llobcrt Wilson, A.IM., 
Author of the “ Vlcusuvos of Piety.’’ 
pp. 22. Glasgow: David Bobertson. 
1847. 

* 

Mk. AVii.son’s poetry is characterised 
by healthy .•^entimenr, ardent feeling, an 
clo.Ued style of expression, and much 
sweetness of \ersiticatioii. Jii the i)iceo 
Ijofore us fie has summoned his ;^\vcrs 
'to otfer fitting respect to the memory of 
the genius aud ivorth of the lamented 
Clialmors. We have road the t»ocm w'ith 
much intcresi, and commeuii it to our 
readers as well worthy their perusal. Ju 
the folhiwing lines tho peculiar features 
of Dr. Cluilnicrs’s eloquence arc hajipily 
skctelied:— 

‘^Jlis cloqiiciiee ivas not the gentle 
brec/.(5, 

That makes ligl^ wavelets dance on 
lakes aufJ seas, 

But the resistless liurncano, who.<!C .sweep 
Moves all majc.stic o\:x the mighty deep, 
Wiieji jn'oude.*^t navies, striving to w'Uh- 
st.ind, 

Are tos.s’d like feathers on the foaming 
strand. • 

His mental light was not the meteor's 
tin re, 

That for a innmciit lills the darkened air. 
But the rich lustre of the star of day. 
That still shines brighter in his heavenly 
way. 

When in the pulpit he arose to speak. 
No ray of genius marked his placid clicck; 

round his features hung a sleepy linze, 
As if each thought were lost in wild’ring 
maze; 

But ;i3 the morning lifts it.s*lrow.sy eye. 
And pours a flood of glory from the sky, 
So from the kindling features of his lawo 
The misty clouds were all dispersed apace. 
The sjiell-hound audience, listening, held 
their hrcatli, 

Whihi he before them set both life and 
death, 

And strenuous urged tlicir speedy choice 
to he 

The gift of life and immortality.** 
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1. DB^’OMI3rA.TIO^^Ari.— 1. llcco<jni‘ 
fha at tUexandria,^^Y\\Qi Jlev. Thomas 
M. lletlcio, lute of Dundee, having 
received ii cordial and unanimous invi¬ 
tation from the Congregational Cliurch 
ut Aloxuiidriu, Dumbiirtonshirc, to be* 
conic their pastor, the services con¬ 
nected with Ills rc(;ognition, took place 
on AVednesday evening, the 21st July, 
nt Boven o’clock, within the chapel in 
Dridge-fcjtroot, lately acquired l>y tlic 

Ml*. ilo'-H, of I’ivi&ley, eoui* 
TTicnccd tlic procccilings. jMr. Uiisscll, 
of (ilasgow, lisiving put the iiamil 
questions to the pastor and cliurch, 
oflered up llic ordination prayer. Air. 
Ingram, of (llasgow, gave a very impres¬ 
sive and suitahle address to the ]iastor, 
from 2 Cor. ii. 10,—and Mr. ,^ythur, of 
HelcirS.iurgli, addressed tlie church, from 
Ileh. xiii. 17. The clmpc) W4as nearly 
filled, and all present felt deeply impress¬ 
ed with the intovesting and .solemn 
services. M.ay the th’cat llcml of the 
clmivU signally bliss and confirm tins 
union to pa.stor .ami ])Coplc, tliat his 
cause may prosper ainl cxlciid in ihi.s 
iinpovlant .sphere. It may be proper to 
state, that the Congregationalists uere 
the first to supply tlic spiritual u.mls of 
tlii.s [lopuloiis and ciuyr)t 4 .rnging village., 
by Commencing a preaching station in 
out of winch the present cliurch 
has s])rmig. 

2. Ordiuathn ot —The church 

ill Donne, vacant by the removal of Air. 
AVight to Haddington, gave an unani¬ 
mous uiid most cordial invitation to Air. 
John Craig, niissionavv, Ticilli, to become 
their pastor, q’hc invitation was ac- 
cojited by Air. Craig, and his ovdinatiou 
took place on the evening of Tuesday, 
.‘list August. T'hc iutroiiuctory service 
wasS conducted by Air, Itiissell, Stirliu^ 
after which ho put the ordinary jpicstions 
to llic chiircli and t)astor-elcct. Air. A, 
Hood, deacon, in name of the church, 
sigiiifiod lliLur adherence to the call; 
after which, Air. Craig read full and 
uost satisfactory nnsvv ers to the (picslions 
addressed to him. • It appeared from his 
statement, that he has l>ccu engaged for 
the hist seven years, as home missionary 
in annexion with Air, Cullen’s churcli, 
liCiih, thus he brings to his new labours 
.a large stock of cxpcriouec. Dr. Tater- 
6011 offered the ordination prayer; and 
our brotijcr was solemnly set “apart to 
the work of the minihtry by p^faycr and 
the laying on of hands. Mr. “ Cullen 


gave the idiargc to the young pastor, 
from 2 Tim. iv, 1—5. It wa.s a solemn, 
earnc-st, atlbcting address, during the 
delivery of which'flic eongrcgatiori was 
mueli iuii>resscd. Air. Wight, Hadding¬ 
ton, the. former pastor of the church, 
dcliv'crrd a ])Omted, faithful, and aflcc- 
tiunate address to the people, from 1 
Tliess. V. 1*2, \X lie pointed out, and 
enforced, in solemn and earnest terms, 
the tl^ltios of a people towards their 

jiiistor; and sliowwl in a clciv and con- 

vinoing manner, the advantages to be 
derived from the adoption of tlu*. course 
indicated. Air. Heveus, Alontrose, con¬ 
cluded the work of the evening with 
liviiyer. 

'I’lic congregation was large, and 
deeply interested ibrongbout; and a.s 
they retired gave to their ]>:istor the 
right hand of fellowship. Tlieiv own 
place of meeting w.as too small to contain 
the niinibcr wlio attended, but there was 
no disappointment, .as the Alcthodist 
chapel WMS kindly jdaced nt their dispo¬ 
sal. Wo were very much ilebghted w ith 
the whole ]»rooeedings, and .were vei> 
gbnl to hoar (hat this infant ehiireh hud 
eomlueted itself with the utmost una¬ 
nimity and propriety during the v acancy. 
'rhe prosjfcct is fair before our brotlic*r, 
and we are sure s]>cak the mind of 
all, w'lioknovv the circumstancecoiineeted 
with this clmreli, wlieii we say, that we 
most sluccrely w ish 1dm and tlicm Cod 
spcctl J « 

IJ.--- AflSSlOXAUV rNTKLBloKKCK I'UOVt 
Inoia.— To ihe luJilvr vf Me S’ofU'.h 
Coutp'Lf/adoiml —DrAii Siu,— 

q'Jie aceoinpanving extracts are. from 
the Journal of a Missionary Tour made, 
by my souj the Hcv. John Smith 
AA*Ai'dla\v of Bcllary, in the months of 
dunuary and J’A'hruury last. If you 
think them so likely to interest }oiir 
readers as to tlioin your i/«- 

prinia/ut'f T may semi you a .second 
supply. Should von not wish tliis, 
please just cut oft the little *Vo//e tail at 
the eml of the present communication; 
and I shuil take the hint.—A'^ours most 
truly, Ii, AV. 

[Our rcadt:rs W'ill perceive that the 
“ tail” remains in all its integrity, for 
which they will doubtless commend our 
editorial sagacity. Aye feel that our 
best tliank.s arc due to our cstccmod 
friend, for those vahinhlc extracts from 
the Journal of his cxccilcut sou.^AV. 
C. J7.] 
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mnar^ \S^7j Afokai/. —* * * 

* “I hail a lonj^and somewhat interest- 
iiig conversation with the oliicf Brahmin 
in the place, in the presence of a con¬ 
siderable iiuTObnr of people, respecting 
the divine attributes; the folly and sin 
of idolatry; the nature of Christianity, 
and the way of salvation Ihrongh the 
.sacrilice of Jesns, the Son of God. The 
people seemed interested, ami IMoucd 
attentively, I I'oiiud the nrahinin a 
more rcasoiiabhi rum than in»»<t of his 
cUlSS. lie coiulcimed idolatry, and 
many <U* tl»c |.i*iKtic*cM of tbo country. 

fFo asked, amongst otliCl* IvllOtllOf 

I vecei>cd sumiort from gownimcnt; 
and wbitliei- Mr. IMollor, and otlier^?, lent 
us atiy aid. I explained to him the m ay 
in wJih’li wo inihsionariea W'cro scut forth ; 
tliat it was througli the fiv(‘-will olVcr- 
iitgs t)f Clnisiiuns, wiio were desirous of 
imparting to all their fellow-creatiiiw, 
the hle.-'siiigs of salvation. T wa'? 
c»blige(l (o admit, tlmt lliA chief collcrtor. 
and tli«>se aroniid him, as well as many 
Kui‘oi)cans, were far Jrom giving ns any 
assistance, but, on the contrary, they did 
iniieli, hulk by vvurd and tlced, csjjccially 
in their ungodly and sinful lives, to 
retard onr work. He judged of Ohris- 
tianitv hv the cluiraeter of the JCuglisU 
generally, all bearing the Christian name. 
I granted, tli.it sueli a i)iiiuiple was 
natural, but insisted that though natural, 
it was not fair; that multitudes were 
called UhritLiaiis who knew notliing of 
Cln*istiauity, and had never felt its power, 
and that he must form Ins opinions b\ 
jK'rviMUg the Scripture-^, in which uiir 
religioTi was cxlilbited in its true naluio, 
Alas! that there should exist so much 
ground for this objoctiou to the reception 
of our holy faith—an ohjeelion which we 
meet with at evcry turn. U he i>rol!iga<'y 
of a large portion of our conrttrynien,^ai^d 
particularly those in the higher classes, 
.still continues to present a grand ohstnclo, 
and one on which it is exceedingly painiul 
to reticet, to the .success of our efl'orts 
for the conversion of the licatheii. 
Would to God, tliat this hindcrance were 
removed 

Januanf 22<'/, Vamdroog ,—* * * ♦ 

* * “Tliis morning I w'ont again to the 
clioultry at an early hour, where we liad 
a tolerably large congregatilin, an<l were 
permitted, wdthont interruption, to rpako 
known, pretty fully^ the great truths of 
the gospel. I went back again after 
breakfast, for two or three hotirs. 
Hearing that there w as a Roman 
Catholic chapel in the place, I visited it 
wiili the teacher (the native teacher who 


ftooompanlcd him). It is a very sinnll 
building, but neat and clean. It wa.s 
decorated witA vUverse paintings, of an 
exceedingly poor description—one, of the 
Virgin Mother, wdth.the infant J^avioiir; 
one, of the, eviieilixion; and several, 
Inlnvlvd as re})roscntntions of the 
apostles—also with a vaiieiy of t:ilc 
ornaments, of the most paltry «*haiMCtor. 
There was a small altar, and on it two 
candlcstiek.s, of a very primiiive order, 
w'ith a little bitofw'ax candle in each, 
a cruciftx in ivory, &e. lu front of it, 
sovornl inoiMiso bcixe.s, aiul, in a corner, 

at one OIUl, a siiccic-^ of Jilco 

those used h^' the heathen for carrying 
their goils; in which, J found the people- 
])b\eed tlu^enteifiK, ntid marched in lu-o- 
cc'^.sion, on Christmas day. 'Their 
number issnial), innl they are under the 
nrehbisho]) of Go;i. Tlicy have a <*ute- 
cliisf, bn** bo was not at lM)me. They 
, hav’O no books among them ; and^nouc, 
of the few'^ whom I saw', eoiiM read. 
They ait])eare(l extremely ignorant, and 
I fear their condition U little, if at all, 
better than that of the i<lola(rous 
heathen around them. I was jdoased, 
howev'er, with tlie rejdy which an old 
mail made to one of ihe ijue.slion.s 1 par. 

I asked him, il‘ it vva.s hy oui* merit 
that heaven was to he obtained. “No, 
no,’* said lie, “our merit is notliing;** 
and, pointing tC'Sf figure of the Saviour 
oil llie cross, he added, oirijdiatieallv’, 
“ It ib l)v A/s merits alone !*’ 'J’his town 
contain.^ about live hundred houses; nml, 
for its size, a goo*l deal of cotton Reems 
to be sent to din’erent part.s. Many 
JieaV'l the. gospel, luul received tracts and 
portions of Kcvipture.” • 

Jimunry 2ar^ Mudiiylrrra .-* 
* * “ Went again, alter breakfast, into 
the PeAUiht or that ]iart of tlie town 
without the walls of the fort. Found 
a small building in the course, of erec¬ 
tion, as a Iloini.sh ch.’ipcl; there being 
aliout a do/cu of paj)i'its in the ploce. 
As we went along, a number of people 
gathered round us; and one, wdio acted 
as a kind of guide, seemed anxious that 
wo .should go to^a liouse (o which lie 
pointed, at a little distance, ami whicli, 
he said, was a temple, though it had no 
appearance of being s<», AVc went to id 
accordingly. On a small raised pMtform, 
there w'as a wooden frame, on which 
some flowers were su«j)endcd—but no 
idol, I w’as surprised at this, and 
inquired into the cause. I w'as told, 
that they who came to worship^ there, 
worehippel G'oe/, who w'ns an infinite 
spirit, without any imoge; that they 
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enriHidorcd idolatry as foolish and sinful. 
I asked how they obtained tins kn<iiw- 
lodg(5; and wus informed that tho/ liad 
received it from an individual in another 
part uP the country, whom they looked 
upon jis their priest, that he had intro¬ 
duced this form of rclij^ion, this new way, 
into several idaces, within the last live 
or six years. AddressiuK myself to the 
man whoSvas “ chief speaker”—a Soodra 
—(one hc1on((iug to the lowest of tlic 
four groat castes)—and a cultivator ofthe 
soil, I proposed to sit down, and took 
a scat on the ground accordingly, a 
aimUy, or native blanket, being spread 
hy some one for my acconimcdution. 
Others followed my cxaniplo, and wo 
had a long and inievesting cf nversation. 
[ began hy asking, how the indivirlual 

referred t.(i had been so far eiilit,ditenod 

US to ahandou idolatry, and to teach 
others tlio evils of imagc-wyrslup. He 
tric<f'at first to tnake out that it was 
from the [»crusal of the Li/iayarrtUf. TS 
this the teacher and invsclf ohiocted ou 

m •• 

Viirious grounds; and he aftoiwards 
acknowledged, that our Christian hooks 
, many of them, in bis posscsaloii; 
and that it was from the time he laid 
ohtaiticd tiiese, tliat he had adopted ami 
taught this new doctrine. Wo then 
tidked of the n.ituro and attributes 
cjf the Divine Heing; the necessity of 
revelation; and thc,iviinortality of t)ic 
souk lie Iiad tolerably eorrcc.t ideas 4>ii 
tiiese ]»oiuts, but seemed to entertain 
the strange notion, that the atf/ia, the 
soul of all men, was cac—that each 
intUvidual had not a distinct soul. We 
endeavoured to disabuse his mind of this 
com-e]>tion, h)'i)oiuting out its absunlity, 
and he apj)caved satisfied that wo were 
right. In speaking of the iuiiiiiprescnee 
of the Piiramatina, tlie Suin’cnic Spirit, 
I asked, whclbcv he thought that Spirit 
was so in ns, as that our actions ceased 
to he our own. He rot»lied in the 
negative. He acknowledged, at the same 
liuic, that we were nil sinners, and that 
our sinful actions were in no way to be 
charged against God. My reason for 
putting this (picstion w.as twofold:— 
to know whether lie held the ruinous 
principle, so ^jirevalent among the 
llindoos, of an ahsolute fuiaUsm : and to 
brin^oiit the iulmission of our sinfulness 
and guilt, in order to show tho necessity 
of au atonnnent, wliich, 1 was sorry to 
find, ho stc.adtastly rejected, though 
allowing, in other respects, the excellence 
of Christianity. Our conversation was 
interrupted hy tlm noisy (;lamour of a 
Brahmin, who found his wav into the 


place. We endeavoured to kceji him 
quiet'for a time, hut he got so excited, 
that it was impossible to speak, and the 
noise became so great, that we were 
obliged to desist. I regretted this the 
more, that the place was so full of people, 
as full as it. could hold, and they seemed 
ii.sj)osed to lisfcn. The pcuj)lc said, 
that no njissionary had ever appeared 
nrnorjg them before, except those of tlie 
llomish church; and from them they 
had heard little of the gospel.” 

Jamiary 25M, Pntfykouda.-^ 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ .i goon after our arrival 

here, we had a visit from the Zilluhdar, 
aiitl afterwards from the Aiuuldar, a fine 
portly nrahrtiiii, who came in Mia jHilleo, 
and lirought with him quite a tmiu ol* 
attcndiuits. irosntwiih ns in theiont foi 

neni'ly anhonr; md I hadalonj; andsomc- 

what interesting eouversatiou with liim, 
about the place, the j)Coplc, the olijcet for 
which I Iiad come, and the hopes and de¬ 
sires entertained hy Cliristiuns regarding 
the hoathou world. He had the coininon, 
but orroUiMius impression, that 1 waseou- 
nocted with, ami supported Iiy, goveiui- 
inent. This I eudeavoured to remove, 
hy oxjilaining to him fully h> whom we 
nii.'.siouarios were sent, and the motives 
and principles l>y which they were iufbi- 
ence<l in sending us. He then j)nt a very 
]daiti <iiioslion, as tt) how much salary I 
received. 1 gave him an cqimlly plain 
afisw'cr—stating the sum. * I. can’t 
believe that: vou must receive move tlian 
that.* I could hartlly persuatlc him of 
the veontrary; nor did he seem able to 
appreciate the spirit of heuerokrn '^'—of 
<miargod ithHanthrojiy —hj' w'hbdi (Miris- 
tians arc actuated. He could not 
understand it; neither can the jx'ophiin 
general. It is not the sj>irit of their 
rcligitiii. There is little in their system 
of the kind, the Jimiablc, the generous. 
•It is i>re-cminently cold, and heartless, 
and scUislu No mati uppeaws to have 
the least idea of doing aught tlmt is not 
ilircvtly far his own (jood, eitlu'r in this 
world' or the next. Tho attainment of 
immediate peisonal comfort .and advan¬ 
tage, and tlic acijuisifion of punyam. or 
snch au amount of rrUyious 7nerit as may 
entitle a man to a measure of ha]>pincs.s 
at which he mav aim in the world to 
come,—arc. the pre<lominant—I may say 
tho onty principles by whieli the people, 
iVftm the highest to the lowest, arc 
intiucnccd. It is matter of surprise, 
therefore, that a system whicli requires 
supreme love to God, and universal and 
disinlorcstcd hcnevolcncc to man—wliich 
is utterly opposed to the doctrine of 
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liiiman merit, and <lcnouncos all self- 
righteousness,—making man, at the best, 
u cvciiture, in tlio sight of Jicaven, 
‘wretched, and miserable, and poor, ami 
blind, and nuked,'—}lnd^^hieh exhibits 
gmiefid aHUititm to him who is the author 
of salvation, ns the grand element ol nil 
actions which rccci\c divine a])proval, 
and final happiness as to be enjoyed 
solely through the merits of nuother; it 
is no matter of surprise, that a system 
like this should be viewed by those into 
whose minds the I'rinciples before rc- 
fciTod to have been ^^rought fro'n the 
very opening of their existence, with 
mingled feelings of iucrodtility, am.! won¬ 
der, and disdain.’* 

* “The Amildar l»avii)g 
iUVUed no to pay him n \isit, wo sont 
wt>rd about tlivcc oVlock, tliat wc were 
coming j and on our arriNal at bis lioiiso, 
^v^i fonncl liim, with a large niimhcr of 
persons, in readiness to rc(;iiive ns. lie 
seemed disposed to be vorv fricmlly, and 
wo rcniained for at least an hour. AiU r 
ii little talk on general snlficcts, and, as 
usual, a ])resentatioii ol fruit and ilowers, 
lie proposed a qnoslion, of liis own acc'^nd, 
for considcralion,—asking, in tny name, 
u Vnndit, or learned JJrahniin, who was 
])rcscnt, ^Whiit ground tlwrc uu(n jvv //.«• 
tcors/iijt of idols f' The Pundit said—as 
most ))ersons of any iiitelUgeTicc among 
the peoide say—that it was not the. idol 
itself that was worship]jed. but Clod 
tbrongh the medium of tlie idol; and 
lliat such a jiiodinni was ncec'-«avv, as 
C^od W'as an inlinile spirit, innl I'ovud not 
be worshipped witbou! ^onlc »sensiljle 
oli'icct to aid tlu; mind in jejnlcring 
homage to an invisildo and iin‘omi>rch(‘U' 
sible being. 1 made miswcr .'it some 
length. The snhstaiico of my reply was: 
—1. That wc should endeavour to (onn 
in our nuads the com'optiort of ii being 
possessed of all perfections and worship 
him * in spirit and in truth that it was 
(liflicult to do this perhaps hut that it 
7night be done, and that it was ilonc. 2. 
That an external visible object, an object 
of sense, could not, in the nature of the 
thing, assist in forming a correct idea 
of an invisible spirit, and in keeping that 
idea before the mind of the worshipper, 
as a molten image, or a block of wood 
or stone, carved by the hand of man, had 
no connexion with, and bore no resem¬ 
blance to, the <livinc nature. I'bat 
by the use of idols—of objects visible to 
the bodily eye—men soon come to think 
of nothing but those objects, and actually 
to worship Mew. 4. Tliut there was no 
evidence whatever, that the Deity dwelt 


in the idols wdiich (hc-’po.ople worshipped; 
tl oiigh the ]>riests ]nctendcd to impart 
life »o llic iu'ol, * it gave no sign of 
possessing such life; ihat it was ipiito 
again.st all reason (hat they Jbul the 
]iowcr, h) a munlnitn —a foev unmeaning 
words—of introducing the divine nature 
into it,-that tlic) had the power, at 
pleasure, of hadiiauj the divine being: 
and that they aiVordeil no jirool whatever, 
either by miraculous works or othorw'isc. 
that (hey had any title to he considered 
as possessing hueh ]>o\\ev, am! in 
such a case, their word was not enon«;h- 
.5. 'J'hat the Vedo. did not connlenance 
(lie nsi* of idols, thoiigli it was ])ennitted 
h^ the Pkruinfs: that in the Vedallieie 
were hym.iS of praise to the elements, to 
tlie sun, to the inooil, atui OtlU'l* WOfks 

of orcation, Imt. tliat it iwis oj/|?uoi-.a t</ 

iiiiage-w(>is!ii}i; (made a le\v remarks 
iicro ondvii origin and ]»rogress of idohi- 
, Iry) b. 'I'lial. llic worship of tiiC'Civa- 
tor’s works was iilolalry according lo our 
scriptures, .ns Widl as the worship of 
images; and that idolatry in every furui 
W'as, aceordirig to those scriptures, .nn 
ahomin.ntion in the sight of (loik ’J'lie 
Vundit bore rem.nrked, w ithont<|iiestiou- 
iiig (he «liv imj autliority of our script iu*<'s, 
lli.it (lod bad discovercil diMen'nl ways 
of serving bim, and of obtaining salvation 
to ilin’erent i‘eoi>lc. To this t olijeeted, 
on Aurious gro”eds; urging <'S))ecially, 
that, if idolatry was in /V.svV/' hat<‘ful to 
God, It must he lintefid (o bim, whoever 
the jioople were that were guillyof it. 

J ibeii tpokeof the neeessity oJ tiH.ivionr, 
and the worthlessness of wliat men call 
good works; that wc could not, either 
l>y intrasr mvdttitiion^ or any acts of oar 
own, obtain ]m)igavi--ix\\y merit what¬ 
ever, bobn-«*r iliat holy and just (Jod w hose 
law wc ]ia<l violated. I'liis w'ns a doc¬ 
trine w’hicli he did not at alt relisli. 
When 1 had dune, a little <liscusslou on 
other points followo-rl, lictwcon the native 
tciu’licv and him. The ilriihioin seemed 
to feci (hat ho had had the worst of the 
urgmneiifc all along; ami, getting some¬ 
what vexed .and aninncd, lui l>cguu to 
quote diverse »SA>/v/< (sfan/as) on a 
variety of subjects, from the Jihngavuto-i^ 

* 7'hc consecr.'iting of tbe idol is called 
pranti pratishtha^ be<‘ttH.sc life is supposed 
to be imparted to it tlirougli i\vCiinunirvms 
—mystical verses or in^’antalions of the 
Drahmins. « 

t “Tbe JVtagavata is a work of great 
celebrity in India, and cxcrci:>e5 a more 
direct ttnd*powc'r(iil inihieiu'e upon tbe. 
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as last as liis lips (A)uld utter them, mak¬ 
ing a sort of running commentary a»lic 
went along. I tried sevdral times*to get 
him to pause, but could not succeed. 
Ills olfject was, ob,viously, to show off his 
own learning, and to prevent ns from 
H])eAking any more. We managed, how¬ 
ever, when he had come to a conclusion, 
to make a few remarks, and then pro¬ 
posed to leave. Before going, Mrs, 

Wardlaw was invited to the room where 

the females and young children were. I 

accom])amcd her to the door; and tlic 

sight of Ji European gentleman in sucJi 

close quarters Hocnied to alarm tiicni 

somewhat, being rather a novoU}^ U'licrc 

were not many—the family bciug a small 

(• 

opinions and feelings of the people than, 
pcrh!i]).s, any other of the puranas. It is 
plaeeii tlie./i/'/A in all tlie lists; but the 
piuhna pnrana ranks it as thy ('Uflitvenih, 
as the extracted substanoc of all the rest^, 
According to the usual s]>cciliciitioii, it 
ctmsists of eighteen tliousand Slokas,”— 
Ji. 11 'iUnH^s /Vr/hcc to (hn VUhnu Pa- 

ntHi'f. 


one for this part of the world, where the 
patriarchal system prevails to a great 
extent; one family consisting of what, 
in England, would be several families. 
The Amildar then conducted us to his 
garden, and had some vegetables gathered 
for us; thence to the cutcherry; thence 
all through the bazaar, os it was market 

day, ami hack to oiir tent. We had 

also the ShrtstaJnr and the ZUladar in 
attendance; and all the three remained 
in our tent for about half an hour, con¬ 
versing on various topics. I gave the 
AiuV’dar a coj>y of the gospels, with one 
or two tracts iu Tclugu; and the Shris- 
tadar some tracts in Hiihivandu; which 
wore gladly received. It would have 
amused our good friends at home, to 
have seen my dear wire and myself, 
marching with these native oflicers of 
goYcruincnt, at the head of a host of 
their attendants, and a crowd of wonder¬ 
ing people I I went again to the bazaar 
with the teacher, when wo gave away a 
number of tracts, and spoke to the 
Ijooplc .—bii ojntiniicd,') 
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Ukj.igiovs Education. —Your chil¬ 
dren are immortal spirits, whom (lod Imth 
fur a time iutru^lcd to your cure, that 
YOU may train them'up in all holiness, 
and lit them for the enjoyment of Go(l 
in all eternity. This is agloilons and 
iinpoi'lant trust; seeing one soul is of 
more value than all tlie world beside. 
Kvciy child, therefore, you are. to waUdi 
with the utuiost care, that when yon are 
called to give an aecuuut of each to the 
Eathor of 8]>irits, you may give your ac¬ 
count with joy and not with grief. 

Ileligions education should begin in 
the dawn of childhood. The cavUest 
days, after intelligence is fairly formed 
iu the mind, arc incomparably the best 
for this purpose. The child should be 
taught ns soon as he is capable of oom- 
]>i'e1iendlng the iustriictious which arc 
to be communicated. Nothing should 
be surtcred to pre-oeenpy the ]»lacc which 
is destined to trqth. 

^ If the intellect is not filled with sound 
instruclion, as fast us it is capable of 
receiving it, the enemy, who never 
neglects to sow taros, when parents are 
asleeis will iinpcreeptibly fill it with 
dangerous and uoxic^s growth. 

The great tratlis of religion should be 
taught so early, that the mind should 
never remember when it bogtm to learn, 


or when it was without this knowledge. 
Wbcne\crit turns a rutro>pcc'tive view 
upon the prece<Ung ])Ci'iods of its exist¬ 
ence, these truths shoubl always seoui to 
have been in its possession; to have the 
ebavaoter of innate priueiides, to ii.avc 
beoTvinwovon in its nature, and to con¬ 
stitute a ]eirt of all its cuiTeut thiuk- 

In^VAHD InTKGRITY and OuTtVARD 
XJruioJiTNKss.—Two things aiiiau ought 
to respect while he lives here: his in- 
W'ard integrity, and bis outward upright¬ 
ness: his piety toward God, and his 
rc]mtation among men. The one is by 
performance of rtuigiousduties; the other, 
b}' obedience to the laws public: the one 
makes his life famous; the other, his 
death happy; so both together bring 
credit to the name, and felicity to the 
soul. I will so be alone, as I may be 
with God: so with company, as I nuiy 
please the godly; that report from good 
men may ^peak me virtuous. Thus, 
whensoever inv breath sliall be made but 
aliVthcy shall believe, and I know my¬ 
self to bo blessed. .The death of a good 
man is like the putJng out ol a wok 
perfumed candle; he recompenses tlie 
loss of light with the sweet odour he 
leaves bcliind him. 


Q('. A so 0 w: 
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MAN—A FRAaMMNT., 

13V TUE.LATE M. VlNKT OP LaU^ANNK. 

(^'rransfatcd frum ihc I^W/ich.^ 

• 

The word orphan is onirngh to awukon our l>ity, .Cut it u<it to 

be awalconoil by the mere sight, the men! ihoiiglit of an infunt —of a man 
eiitcring on life? What nakcthiess, wliat letiblcness, wliat im|>oto)K-y ! 
There is no animal \vliosc beginnings arc less glorious; th<j insect migiit, 
in this respect, excite tlio envy of* man. The king of nature, essaying to 
live, has move (litiicult}^ n]tparently, to do so, than fliA ^neaiicst of his 
sulyccis; circumstances of liumiliatioii .^uiTound tlio history of Ids earliest 
growth; and if a mollusc could laugh, man in a state of infancy might 
provoke its merriment. • 

Many animals excel him in stiMiiigth; all are hotter protected; nil are 
clothed or speedily bcciniic so, JTe will grow stronger, yet ^wlthoul 
cipialling the bull in tliis respect, thougli the bull is by no moans tlio 
strongest of animals. Years do not cover liiiu with a fleece, nor cause 
talons to spring from his hands, or horns from liis brow. TIhm’c js no 
proof that his senses arc naturally more, perfect ihau those of the majmaty 
of his subjects, and, in regard to instinct, ho is evidently their inferior. 
Ills development, compared with tlial of the beast, is extremely slow; 
he spends his life in preparing to live; and when In^ is prepared, if he 
ever is, he dies. At least, tliis much is certain, tliat for the attainment 
of such animal perfection as he is capable of, he rc(piii*cs jiroporthmably a 
jiiueli longer time thaji the lower animals. • 

It is true that ho walks on two feet, that he looks uj>wards to heaven, 
that ho has hands, an expressive figure, and an arliculato voice. All 
this signifies something, and tfi’omisos much. These are presages of Ids 
greatness; hut liis very foehleucss is ,so also, and the irulignifios of In's 
cra<Uc are honours in disguise. 

If man is truly man* that is to say a creature free and inlelligeut, tlic 
offspring and the imago of God, the mediator hetweeu maticr and .spirit; 
it is exactly thus that he ought to conic into the woi4^. 

The advantages, of which man is tempted^to envy the lower aninniK 
New Seuies, — Vol. VIL x • 
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the posacssioii, woiiLl, in all. probability, if ei>iifci'rctl on him, have con¬ 
signed him to the mnh of those aninialy. Armed, covered, strong as a 
beast, lie would, have felt himself independent; lie would have been so. 
Hence there would have been no human society, no civili:sation, in eft'eet 
no liuraanity. Uur weakness is a source of dependence, and our 

dependence is a source of greatness. Who needs to be reminded that 
the fatnily, in the human sense of that ^erm, is a l)oon piivcbasod at the 
cost of those apparent indignities? 

Tim final (^ausc, the design (»f l*rovi<lonec, ni>poarshere vciy strikingly. 
But this is nut the only end of the proator in this arrangement. In 
causing to bo born so pitifully tlio king of ualurc—the being witliout 
whom the creation is a seiib'iice without a verb, God has purjiosed that 
man shouhl bo constrained to seek his greatness elsewhere than iti what 
is inutonal. flc has turned tlio look of man towards the world of iniud. 
rf man is not a spirit lie is not the first of animals. TIio mind alone, 
e<mihined with the afieclious, as.'.ures a.u<l jirolongs his cKistcuce. It is 
U' m:ik(' him realise this that God reduces this haughty monarch to tlic 
most severe incogiuto. lUic foe^-de body is tlic (*rib in which God cradles 
and keeps our inunortal sjiirit. Thu divine AVtifiecr is u(»t ignorant of 
what every jeweller knows, tluit it is not the most ju'ccious of metals, but 
<nie (tf inferior wortli, Unit supplies llus bo^t mounting for the diamond. 

'riiis remarkable animgement has another ilesign. God has willed 
tluit we should he work^.TS with liim in the work of our own development. 
As resjieets the nnimal, (bxl lakes all upon liimself, and loaves nothing 
for it to do; )>ut mini, beyond a certain point, in some sort makes himself. 
God, no doubt, is ever present, ami witliout ceasing superintends the 
process; but hi5 'is invisible and silent—until for the a<jcomplislinient of a 
still greater design, and to produce an entirely new creation, he shows 
himself and speaks. 

It is thus, without disowning or depreciating mattei’, tliat God mani¬ 
fests the ]»rc-cminence of mind, to which ho has subordinated every tiling, 
and t(»warils Avhicli every thing is made to gravitate. He has given this 
important lesson in more than one form. That pre-Adumito creation 
which seienco is cxliuiuiug before our eyes, and of which it is gradually 
unfolding the wliole frightful history, was the triiiinph of matter:—It has 
given place to a new world, wliciie mind, iiicaniated in man, is apparent. 
Even in the history of mankind itself, it is, in every department, matter 
Avhich coinmcuces and mind wdiich torniinatcs the march. Tlic Pyramids 
preceded the Parthenon; the carnal and massive poetry of the East foimed 
a prelude to tliat of Greece, where spiritualism made for itself way. In 
religion the living Gud supersedes the powders of nature, and symbol 
worshiji gives place to that which is in spirit and in truth. The most 
sterile anil tlie coldest of tlic iiuartors of the globe is the glorious theatre 
of all these triumphs of the spirit; and the first step of Paul on the soil 
of Macedonia was the opening of a now ora in the history of humanity— 
may wo not say in the history of God?* Every thing conspires to the 
glory of the thinking reed,’* or rather of that tuouoht which has made 
the reed to think. 


* The writer, of roi:T.sc, means hero tho history of God as manifested to and kno\\’n 
by man, God in himself can have no history.— Ed, 
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1)N 3IAK1NG A FOllMAL OR IlYPOCUUTIOAL PROFESSION 
OF RELIGION A SURSTITITTE FOR PERSONAL * 

HOLINESS. 


Ry rriR I,ATE Rev. lioiv-vni) NAvrER oe Damveitii. 

I TAKi-J i(. for grantc<l, that niy rciulcrp will gouor.nll;y iulinit, tluif avIkmv 
a profosbiou of ro^igion Ls iniido, a true one is on all ncoounts Ix'ttor than 
a laLsc. It must- ]>o graiitotl, ijidooil, that thcro aro curtain t<‘?»i])oravy 
ailvantiigos gained from a false ]>rofession; })ut they arc chiefly rcapotl 1)y 
oth cr.s—not hy tlio deceiver liiiiisolf, A false ju'ofessioii ywells the 
number, and augments the pecuniary resouree^'^ of societies which bear 
the name of Clnast. The deceiver himself is laid under certain n'straiuts, 
and trained to certain duties, and ac/juire^ a respectable <*haracfor for a 
sea'^on, and so benofit.s siiciety at hng'o. 'rhere may be otlioi* advantages 
gained l»e.-.idos th(*se, but they arc uidlher hi-lii^i; ucr substantial. Wlien 
:i man inalce‘i a false j)rof(?ssion, lie lieeessarily falls into certain (‘vils. 
A\ hetlier be jierccives it or no, be Is guilty' of pniss di^bimesly and false¬ 
hood, hi reg.ud t(» things the noist sacred aud awful. Ho jn'ofesses tn 
be a friend of (Jod, \vhile his eariial mind is cmnitj'against huu. He 
prof(‘Sscs to S(‘rve (led, ^YIlilc his wliolo life is suoat in the service of the 
devil, lie thinks ti# oscajjc detection under tlie eye of him “to whom 
hell and destruciion are naked.” A ni.an witli a false profession iftivcr 
can enjoy file solid benefit^, or suli^'tantial enjoyments of eternal life. (Jo 
where that man will, let him engage in wlialevcr he ])le:i’'es, the, wratli of 
(led aliidoth on lihri. Thi3 devil claims him as one itl^his cliildren; and 
his licart all tlu‘ while remains “ deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked/' Admit such a man to the Lord’s table, is it. any privilegi*—- 
any pleasure to liiin? Adilross him us a di.sciplo of (Mirist, on every topic 
fitted to cheer ami gladden fhc licart of onti whosii heart, is right witli 
God, is sucli a man e\er iiiLerested hy what you sayV 13ut*all this is 
light, becauso it all refers to (bis wa»rld. Tha self-deceiver fills up the 
measure of liis imhpiity aud he dies—often unexpectedly; he had no 
prospect of death but a few days before, ii<»w liere it is. It is very likely 
it tinila this man at ease in Zion, aii«l busy with the tilings of this world. 
“Ontliat day his thoughts jierish.” Death seizes him without prepara¬ 
tion. It may be he had often been warned <if tbe folly aud danger of a 
false pi'ofossion. lie admitted the truth of the saying, but could not 
allow that his case was meant. Well, to make death at all eomfortable 
and peaceful, one must have mercy, not the mere namc^of it, (>rio must 
have the grace of God, not tho form of godliness only. One must have a 
good 1 x 01)0 through grace, of arcsting place after death, and not a hope 
resting only^ on sucli a fl^isy bottom as, that one wa.s a momber of a 
Christian church. So thus tlic poor selt-deceiver is driven out of all his 
old hopes aud haunts; but ho fnidft no substitute. Ho is driven at death 
out of all his specigus pretences of piety. Ilis soul is then unveiled, tho 
mask is taken olf, and all (he hideous deformity of his heart is uiade 
naked. There is notliing now to tempt the man to play the liypocrito, 
and all the malignity and ungodliness of liia fitart flame out without 
control. The poor hypocrite or fgnnalisi is driven out at last, too, from 
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all those mcana of gr«co and oafvailon which lie so long and grievously 
abused. There arc no Sabbaths kept, there is no gospel preached, no 
warnings sounded in hell. Here the Lord’s table is not spread to bo 
profaned by those who sat and drunk damnation to their own souls. Hero 
the people of God are not grieved and licart-brokcw by the unhallowed 
tempers of those ‘‘who crept in unawares” into their fellowship. A 
separation has been made at last; a great ^ulph fixed; and the righteous 
and tlic wicked meet in one fellowship no more. Now if this is the end 
of a false profession, how grossly are they deceived who make it a 

substitute for personal holiness! And, alas! at wliat expense are wealth, 

and numbers, and influence procured in corriipfcd clmrchos. They arc 
procured at the expense of all the smds who arc lost tlirough the niifaitli- 
fulncss of nnnistei's and office-bearers. Some in our day plead with the 
children of (Hod to remain in a oorTU]»tcd communion. Oh ! if such men 
would but turn their powers of ])crsuasion and argument to urge tl\ose 
who are without G<jd to leave the table of the Loi'd, and east oiF a 
|)rofessioii which only lajs a snare to their souls, and a load of guilt on 
their heads. Let them use the dii^cijdine of God’s house to cx]»el those 
who are not willing to go fvo(dy. Let tlumi only plirgo out the old leaven 
and there will bo no need to exhort the disciples of Christ to remain; why 
should they IcavoY Ibit for any Christian man t(r remain in a comipt 
body, in which Ins hands arc ti<;d, and liis voice silenced, while precious 
souls arc doludeci with hopes of heavtm, when ready to drop into ludl, is 
to d<# tlie devil’s work for him, by liolding out false lights to lure souls 
on the rocks of perdition. 

1 entreat those who have the jwivilege to he coinioctod with chundics 
who both can do fheir <luty, and in general perfonn it, to remonihor 

xii. 13, 10. Assume it as probable, that in the jmrest churches fornicators 
and j)rofano persons may arise, that some of you “may fall after the same 
example of unbelief.” Heal then with it backsliding bnd.hcr or sLster as 
onQ-who mUvSt meet tliein both before God'aiul all tlie universe. If one 
soul bo lost through your neglect, ten thousand excuses will not bring back 
tliat soul from the pit, nor vindieato your conduet. Ponder well tJiat 
passage ill Prov. xxiv. 11, 12. Now, what I want to show and prove is 
this, that there is no need to bo deceived about the soul unless wo cliooso. 
Dear reader, deal faithfully with Ged, and he will deal fnilhfnlly with 
you, llumcnibov it is a scriptural duty to cxainine yourselves. 2 C(ir. 

xiii. 5. Sutler mo tlien to propose a few (questions to help you in tliis duty, 
1. Do 3 ’ou rociuve all that the IJible contains as infallibly trnc '! Ho who 
first admits tliat a fact or doctrine is coutainod in the Bible, but must 
still reason and doubt, and even reject it, is truly an infidel in heart, and 
a devil in pride. When it is made evident that any matter is revealed 
in the Bible, Vo must either admit it ns true, or Ijold that God is a liar. 
Do you then, reader, approve of all the judp^icnts and ways of God? 
There is nothing to hintler almost any party from receiving the Bible 
cordially, provided only those doctrines •were set aside, and those practices 
departed from, which each party dislikes. What should hinder a worldly 
profane man or woman to admit the Bible to be the word of God, if you 
only let tliem live as they like? If you set aside the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, the universalist niaj’ be a good Christian after all. If the 
deity aud atonement of Chvisti be put down, Sociuians may come and he 
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received into the fellowship saints withinit scruple. * So evou Deists, 
if you will de[)avt from the one doctviiuf oi£ inspiration, will admit that the 
Diblc contains many sublime and wise sayings. Tn one word, it is the 
sure sign of an infidel heart, to pick and choose what it^likcs frovA Ood*s 
word, and reject all the rest. One whose heart is right with God, says, 
esteem all thy precepts concerning all things to l»e rigid,” UKit one 
)nay say, ‘‘I thank God I am no Uuivcrsalist or Soeinian.” And yet for 
all that, reader, you may bo ^ir from giving a cordial rcec‘ption to all the 
word of God. Tliis is always the ease with one when the means of grace 
do him no good. When wariiiugs fail to arouse, wlici* iuviLatjons fail to 

draw, and to awalvoii oitlicr conlidciicc or joy,—these iire plague 

spots of unbelief. This i>s alw!iys the <aiso witli one, too, who is oflciidcd 
witli a fnithlul ap]>licati(>n of the word of God to Ids conscience and ids 
ways. When you find a man ('avilling with, ridiculing ami shunning what 
ho cannot refute, and going to hear another preacher who lets him live at 
j>c:icc in his sins, this is a man who as j'cally rejects the council of God as 
a Sooiuian. ti. I?ut I ask again, are your minds and characters cujifonned 
to tl»e udud and \vays of GodV Are ye lioly,as God is holy? l^must 
b(i assumed, that tJod is in tlm rigid, and avc in the wnmg, in respect to 
all ])(»ints of dllFevciico*bctwcon us. It must he granted, tliat God (uight 
to have his way in settling every thing in whicli we disagree. And it is 
certain, if wo refuse come into all Gt>d’s terms wiih regard to salvathm, 
lie will have his own way in our destmetion, wliothm* we will or no. It 
is thou the highest wisdom of a creature to conform his ways of tidnkiiig 
and acting to the mind God, it being absolutely certain, that jf we 
cimform not to his ways lu* will not coMlorm h> (tiirs. We km*w that God 
caunot l>ut love rigliteousness and hate iniquity. Hin is an ahtaidnahlc 
thing wldcli his soul hat<dli. Do ye ]>ut away sin fr^u*i Ixiforo him? lie 
is the God and Father of our lionl Jesus Christ, llio Father of mercies, 


disjnaisiug mercy on the ground of the atoneuumt to those who believe in 
Christ, llave ye aeeeptod of nun'cy at his hands through this elianuel ? .1 le 
is, in fine, a coiidnnatioii of all I'crfectious. Do ye give luni your whole 
heart, so that none lias a greater hold of your aiVections than God? What 
arc your views of sin? t do not ask whether you feel strongly or no. 
Nor do I impiive if yon think yourself to be a great hiimor or a small <uic. 
Dut arc you eouvincod from the word of God that sin is so utterly witliout 
excuse or defence, that it is an in^nitcly great evil, coniproliended only 
by the mind of God; so that you utterly despair of rendering a satisfaction 
to God fur it, citlicr in whole or in part ? Do you sec tliat you lie wholly 
at God\s mercy, and cast yourself wholly on the linished work of Christ? 
This is a right view of sin, and until one adojits this view he is ignorant of it. 
Have you found rest in Christ ? Lt will be no satisfactory answer, remember, 
to my question to say, “ I am sure I wish to get rest in Christ, I am willing 
and seeking to get it.” Multitudes who only wish and sccli never find it; 
because their very want of success shows that they have been seeking in* 
a wrong way, or in a wrotfg quarter. Rest in Chnst immediately follows 
believing God’s testimony rcgardyig him. Rest in Christ is nothing else 
than the satisfaction wmch the soul feels in the suflSciency, worth, and 
glory of Ins finished work. Those who fail to get rest in Christ plainly 
prove that they do not believe wliat God says of him—that they do not 
regard his work as trustworthy. But one may.say, I dare not believe 
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and apply tliG pronii3C3 to iiiyHolf, because it would ha po prcsuiuptaoiis, 
rrosiiinptuous! Wliy^iwlicrcii?. lies the j)rcsuniption in accounting that 
true wliicli Qod lias said? It is certainly presumption, or worse, to 
aucourft it false* Where is the presumption of accounting one’s self a 
siuner ready and deserving to perish, am] taking what is freely oflered to 
all in 'Sdcb a (‘iuse—otcrnal life in Christ? Is it presumptuous to believe 
that Christ came into the world to save »siuners, and that he really nicarit 
to do what he said ? The presumption liss all on the other sidii. In 
refusing salvation on the broad ground iliat it is free to all; in acting as 
if one could do without it; in treating Christ as if he were eitlicr unablo 
to do what he undertakes, or did not me:ni wliat ho says,—ai'c ye what 
ye profess to bo? ih Ye profc'ss to bo the dlsoiph's of Christ, are ye like 
him t Tills is an intolligiblo, and ought to bo an nnexoo[»tionn]>h‘ test. 

If I am rOijuirod to try' my own oi* aiiy oihov mmiV (diMmetor l>y what ono • 

knows of religion, Ky one’s feelings, by one’s outward conduct, it may bo 
a didiciiU matter to make the standard deliuite and distinct, IJufc when 
I am rc(|uired to try any man’s Christian charactev by this tost, Is the 
mull like Christ f I have acclear idea of the standard, because kls olniracter 
is so marked and decided, that no one needs to hc^sit.ato about Vvdiat it was 
for a nifmujiit. Who can fail to see that in all ho did and sulIeroJ lu^ 
was actualctl by supreme love to (lod; it was Ids eldef Imsiiiess and study 
to ])loasc Him. Now, roadei', what is the chief actuating ]>riiudple of 
your life? I,s it to jilcase Cod, or man, or self? Again, who can fail to 
(lisceru tliat C'hrist luid the most pure ami disinterested love and grat e 
lowand the children of men; was it not for their sakos he emlured tlio 
angiiisli of tlic garden, and the deadly agony of the cross? Header, are 
you like him in these fcatui’cs of his eluu'nctcr? Although the w'oihl 
abuse or injun* yofi,'do you love it. still ? Is tliere no grudge liaihouring 
ill your mind? no malevolent feeling winch comes again and again 
craving for revenge iiii tiome one ? And was not Christ lioly, hantiless, 
undeliled, and separate from sinners? Is* it your study to bo like him in 
ihisp'ospeot too? J)o yo shun tin* appearance of evil V If ye do, ye ean 
pray for Ihv bhissing (d Cod on all ye umbwlake, and do nolliiiig on whicli 
yo cannot pray for a. blessing, 'riu're is notldng ye do wldidi 3 c would 
not like to be surpriseil in by death, or winch ye would not like to lie 
mcnlioned on the (lay of judgment. 4. Is your soul in a healthy state at 
the present time? Do not say, ‘‘I ttf'meinber'ilic liiuo when it was, and 
although I have sadly fallen away from the truth both in liea,rt and 
practice, yet I have good hopes that Cod will restore luc.’* Now, first 
of all, it being admitted that you liuve fallen a^s'^ly, and are in the (^ase 
of one who has rcbelhul, is vebidliug, and means to rebel, that doctrine 
on which all your lu»pos rest, the iloctrine of the saints’ }ier.sev(wan(^o, 
cuts away all your Iiopos t(igotlior. The doctrine is tliis, “ that true 
,disciples alwaj's persevere in gi'ace and holiness to the end.” You have 
come short, fallen away. The doctrine on which you rest declares you 
a child of the devil. You say, “ My soul was once in a healthy state.” 

* I heg my roadors to observe, that the case .s»p]U)socl in,the text is that of an 
habitual sinner, what the Scriptures (Jer. viii. 5,) call “a pcrftctual hackslUling— 
those who h(>Ui f:l^t deceit and refuse to return.’* It is a distinetion of great 
importance, that character is not decided by individual acts, only hy tho hahiinal 
ouirse o f the Ufs* Tims. Noiih was not a drunkard, nor Aaron an idolater, nor 
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What a mournful flaying is ! * Ono who is dying «iys, I was oiico 
healthy. One who is in nigs says, I was* ont’e vieli! One who waits the 
day of his cxecutitm says, I was once in^loc^ut; ant! not a f(3\v amidst the 
torments of hell can say, 1 was once a momhev of a clivistiau clnircl^ and 
thought I was sure of going to heaven l)ceauso I held this stalion. T 
repeat my tjnestion tljcn, is your soid in health just now ? If it bo^your 
estimate of the pleasures, gains, and advantages of tlie world wdll be very 
low. You will neither he lifted up with gain, nor east down hy loss. 
Praise will not puff you uj), nor blame (unless il he deserveil) distress 
you. If your nuiI he in health, you will relish tJie ilihle. A vain mind 
may find pleasure in hunting after sennons; an ungotlly man may even 
relish a religious book, or a eomnieiitary, if eith(;r be writ!en by some 
great and elotpieut man; but it is only a godly man who sits down to 
drink the living water I'resli from the foniititiii, with (he desire and relish 


of ono who lias boon travolling for ilajs in a b:iTun lanil, wlioro 

or slirub or hovl> ihcro Is none. Tf your soul lx; in health, seeret prater 
will be aceounted one of your most valued privileges. An hypocrite may 
])ray Itefore others, and even by hiinself as a duty; but it is only a cliild 
of (jod who knows the pleasure and the privilege of ]>ouring out iviflioui 
reserve his wannest, fwicsi thoughts and desinss into tlic bosom (Sod, 
as into tlio bosom (d* a father. If your stml be in liealth, ye will only 
relish the society of Qod*s people. 'J'ho formalir-t slums them 1>ecause, 
he says, tlioy are so vulgar, so ignorant, so little estcojued in the world. 
Ila! what should we think of the loyalty of that man who consorted daily 
with rebels and traitors, on tlic that th<!y are well-bred, well-informed, 
and of eonsidorable notoriety and influence in society ! A eJiild of Tlilod 
sees in all the disciples itf Christ an image of their master; this must 
give dignity and grace to the meanest, ami lend a,w;orth to tbii whole 
character which all the titles of a kingdom cannot impart. To talk of 
tl*c vulgarity^ of oim who is like (flirist—the ignorance of ono who knows 
(h)d—the little coiisoipience of ^nc who is to possess an cicruily of glory 
in lieavoii! is nothing better dum the scU-*joneeited silly dWvi'Is of a fool, 
wlio looks on his body as of more cunseijuenco than his soul, on tim« as 
of greater importance tlian eternity, and the opinion and applau.a* of a 
mad l>o.sottcd Avorld as more to be regarded than the judgment and 
a[>probaliou of flofl. Dear reader, [ here conclude tliesc observations. 
Tlie subject is not liiiishc*l or exiiaiisted, but f fliought a few pointed 
remarks more likely to be read :md*rcmemliered than a more Icngihoiicd 
discussion. It is my earnest prayer that God himself Avould undocoivo 
the deceived, and turn tliem to himself; and that ho would keep all 
others ‘'from falling, and present them faultless before tlic j)reseuce of 
bis glory with cxcecfling joy.'^ 


Jacob a liar, nor Peter an apostate, although they committed indivuliuil arts of siii 
of the nature indicated. The habitual course of these men w’hs godly; their 
glaring sin the exception. But tlio silent and continued indulgence of vindictive 
lascivious worldly desires and* thoughts, decide that a man iias left the way of 
salvalioU’—that the Holy Spirit of love, of i)UvUy, and godliness hrs left him, and 
that the devil rulcth iii his heart, ifnd uses \i\» hands to forward bis nialiguaiit 
and ungodly j)uq)os'i9: See an excellent Note in Pullcv’s Works, vol. v., jip. 
094-, 695. 
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PILOSPECTS OF THE ANTT-STATE-ClIUliClI CAUSE ON 

' TTlt*] CONTINENT. 

]]y TiiK Rev. N. TlorpsEJ/. 

^ ^ Paris, April Ist, 1847- 

Jt is impossible to nvoii] lioJng pfniclc wltli tbo concurronre of cu’cum- 
elanoos wliicli favour tlic Boparatiun of Cburcb ami State in Enropo. This 
concurrenc(' is the more rnnarlcahlc, since the oiremnstancc.s do not spring 
from tlio will of the j>avtizaus of separation, but on the contrary from its 
adversaries; latterly, wo have ov<mi seen (ho warmest friends of the State 
Church ]ironounco in favour of the Fref. Chnrehes, btjeanst^ they risked 
being themselves (diligod to change tlicir position. The revolution 
recently elfeided in the can(on of (.Ionova, was ins[>irc<l not only by 
hatred of the aristocracy of wi'nlth and family, but of the religions 
arihtocrmjy likewise. 'Jlio jier.jilc hated true (yliristians for tlieir sirha. 
jiriiu'ijih's, and the national clergy for its power. Tints the nctv constitu¬ 
tion has disiulu*,ritetl thc^3cncT«//te company entirely comprised of ]»astors, 
and'iiafl transtcri'od their fimetions^to a consistory composed of foiir-iiftbs 
iif laymen, anil it has givtm the pco|)lo a1 large a'voico in the nomination 
of jKisti»j‘.s; seeing itself thus threateuod, the rcncraOIc company which 
lieretofere had shown nothing bnt opjiesition to the frecMlom <*f the church, 
declared that llii're wore cinaunslance,-^ in which the plague of se])aratiim 
becanio a duty ! 'I'wo of its [inslors have ))eeu hrought hy the government 
lieforc this same company, for liaving mailo in tl’.o pulpit some tiufiivour- 
able" allusions to flic last jiolitical revolution. Far from coudcnniii»g 
them, the company ve[>licd W'ith insoloneo to the goviTinnent, and tho 
latter retorted in tlv' same tone. At prc'^i'nt there is a diil'creiico between 
the two powers, and 1 know not how it will terminate, ^leanwhilc, the 
most zealous Christians and the most deeidcd infidels demand the separ¬ 
ation of (Jliurch and State; ihoso who aii-i betwoon tho two oxtromes .say 
that this separation is good in theory, hut i.Mij»os,siblo in tho realization at 
prcf.ent! sucli is tho ignora?ice of the peoph'. 

In the i^nilon of Yaud, the ipiestiou is nmcli farther advanced. The 
Free Churel* there is decidedly organized. It has held its first Synod, 
which has voted for a eonstitution which, before its final adoption, must 
receive tlio approbation of the cburcbos. Rerc is a Bumniary of its 
labours, wliieh may bo considered dofnnlc. Tlio churches shall be united 
in one body and under a common goveriunent, which shall lie vested, not 
in the hands of j^astors only, hut also in a Synod composed of representa¬ 
tives from all the churches. Pliurehcs shall be foimcd by voluntary 
accession; no porsnn can be a member of the clmrcb by birth, but by the 
ado)>tion i.»f its }>rineiples at the age of reason. I’he })rofossion of faith is 
very short, aivl has for its centre salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. 
All the ordinances of worship, oven tlic communion, arc accessible to 
every one: upon this point the Free Church is widely distinguished from 
tho diHsenting churches, which do not ^aduiinistcr the sacrament without 
examining the faith of their mombcr.s; it judges no. person, but accepts 
each on his simple declaration; oven scandalous sinnefs, who, after being 
ndiuonished by tho pastors and elders, have been excommunicated from 
the church, are at liberty to come to tho eouimuniuu, because tho church, 
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wlillc repudiating ilio coiidnct of Hindi ]ievHoiiK as a bod^, docs not wish 
to set itself as a judge of their eonseioBcos hoforij (}od. Thu work of 
sejiai’atiuii is thou clfeetod in the canton of Yaud, and every day now 
members, even pastors of the governmental eluirch join it, repulnsd as 
they arc by tlie oppressions of tho olficers of State. 

The same ihings p-ro in preparation in (lie (‘antou of Home. ^Oiie 
Zc'llcrj tl Ilationalistj has been iioinmatod profo.^-sor of Oppo.sb 

tion soon manifested itself tlmnigh some pamjdilcts, and the govt'nnnent 
did not fear to cite two authors heforo the cviminul tribunals. I'hirihov- 
more, they gav») <n‘dei's to tlie pastors to calm hoin tlie pidjiil the anger 
of the ]»eo]>le a!, tlie nomination of the new prolessor. It is imjiossible 
tlml this order should not bo disfeyarded liy the juajority of tlie ort]md<»x 
pastors, and |.>erhap-i beforo th(‘ close of tliis letter I shall receive tlic 
tinnonm'oment that, the sirii'.':ido lias already connmneed. 

Tn France we have not 'yct readied this poi^t, but it is easy to see 
tliat the sy'^teni ot seiau'athai is yuiiiiiig f:i\tuir. 'I’lio (loidral Soidoty of 
hh'anycli/.aliou, vJiIeli lias receiilly l>ceii Ibviiied to sustaiii the National 
Chui’ch, is the bor-t [(j-oof of tluit '»\lne!i I lia\o advanced, lor it lias excited 
very liille S3'nijirit]rv, ainl li-’S only st'i'vcd (o tlu^ zt'al of tlie friends 

of the FiVangclhal Sueitty of France, wlilch they vopvoaidi with tendencies 
to S(*paralio!i. 

'Idle Free Churdi of Sootlsiid, wliieli, at tin' perioil ol‘ its forinatioji 
a])p(‘nrcd to sepanito yitli vi'gret, and which ]bn cd union with the Htate 
as tlie mo'lel to follow, this church has I'onic to the aiil of the Free, 
(-linrcli tho canton of A"aud. and lia-^ otiercfl to sustain Free (Jliurclies 
in ± ram o. 

But if on tlu* ono haml cfihrfs arc inakin*'’ to enfranchise the ehnreli, 
(HI the (dher, tliere is an effort fo deprive ns of our ?;('Ji;rious liberty, by 
measures which will iiave the sanu- n^sult. The Ba]»tist ]troa(;hers w'ho 
were fondevimod at li'iou for hohling religious meetings, havi^ been 
eondenmed anew at Amicnn, vdna'e they had a](pealed from llie first 
dei*isi<m. Fnvllier^ the Alloiuey (ieneral of Anyouleme has just made 
an applicathm to annul tho decision which luid acipiitted me for havtng 
preaclied at Mansle. You will pei'liiqis rceolleet that last^yiMr tlie 
authorities seized from me some copies of a tract entitlcil An Appeal to 
the PricstSy which 1 had sent to the 82,(J00 curates of France. As six 
months had passed away since the .seizure, 1 thought tho government had 
abandoned all idea of pursuit; but l*liavc just learned that this time has 
been occupied by many judgments in the courts which have declared 
themselves incompetent. TJio Attorney General of tJio Iloyal Court of 
Paris has himself decided very strongly^ against this pro.'iccution, and it 
was found uecessary to declare tliat such was the will of tho minister, to 
induce him to yield. The Court of Appeals ought »ow to bring mo 
before tho Court of Assizes, (a criminal tribunal,) where I diall be tried 
for having Insulted the Catholic religion and its priests, 1)^ counselling 
them to abandon a i)rofo.ssi(fn which they exercise against their eonsciimce! 
Happily, the matter will bo decide^ by jury, and J count on an ac<iuittal; 
if not, I shall write my letters from prinou. 

I am of>nsolcd iu'advance for these persecutions, by tlio fact that my 
Appeal to tlie Priests, has not been useless. 1 know already of four 
curates, who have given or will give in their rt^signaiioiis: olhci'tt will 
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follow thoir oxalaple; in any event, the suit they have instituted against 
me mU servo to cn^jgo public topinion in my favour. This pinion is 
already docidod against the *^celibaoy of the clergy, and as I counsel 
Komnh priests to marry, 1 expect to see the press t^e part with me, as 
it has already done against the Court of Appeals, which rejected the suit 
of tk/s ex-ourato Vignand, who wished to marry. , 

A ministerial revolution has been accomplished in Bavaria. A Jesuit 
ministry, having M. Abel at its head, has for a long time governed that 
country. The king desired to withdraw himself from its tyranny, and 
his ministers were in o])position to him. At the same time the monarch 
has committed tho folly of attaching to himself, as an all-powerful 
favourite, a Spanish dancing girl, whdso loose life at Paris was well 
known. M. Abel and his colleagues have adroitly profited by this 
circumstance, to protest against his conduct, and to withdraw in tho name 
of virtue. No one is dcOoived by these false appearances of disappointed 
ambition; and while blaming tho immorality of tho king, ovoiy body is 
rejoicing at the fall of the ministry. This kingdom, then, has entered 
upon a more liberal coum of policy, and Protestants, who bavo boroto- 
foro l)eon persecuted, will bo tlio gainers. A single fact will apprise you 
of tho extent to which thoir consciences were" oppressed; Protestant 
worship was not only prevented by force, but soldicra of this faith were 
constrained to participate in the Catholic worships when military semeo 
called thorn to it; for example, they were obliged to kneel to tho Host 
when it passed througli the streets. A man on his knees before a morsel 
of paste! 

TJio Pope hesitates between the exigencies of his people, who desire 
freedom, and the exigencies of Austria, whioli demands of him its 
suppression. Austria, you know, wishes to mlo Italy, and it views with 
alarm any dcgi’ce of freedom gi*aiitcd, ovcu to Ji people which is not its 
own. It is undoubtedly to please ibis power, that Pms IX. has recently 
published an edict of censure against cci^tain publications. 

M. Martin, (ciw Nord) our minister of^ Justice and of Worship, who 
has pm*sucd with such bitteniess our Protestant religious liberty, he of 
whom wa^ reported a scandalous story, and who always attended mass, 
has just docoasod. The king has appointed in his place M. Hebort, the 
same Attorney General who decidotf against my being prosecuted for tho 
Appeal to the Priests, ^ ** 


AN EARNEST PEOPLE, 

WiTUTN the last few years tho press has teemed with publications on tho 
subject of ** an earnest ministry,” and, considering that a preached gospel 
has always been the chief means employed by God in tho conversion of 
sinners, too much cannot bo said on tho incalculable importance of 
ministers being thoi'ougbly imbued with thoir'Master’s spirit, whose zeal 
consumed* him. Tho most powerful jnvectivo might bo justly widdod 
against a careless, indolout, cold, prayerloss, ppintless preacher—a 
neglector of his studies, and a drono in lus pulpit; end it were an easy 
taw to cull from the pages both of periodicals and more permanent 
works, extracts ou the point. It has struck us, however, that thero is a 
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growing tendency to indiBcriminatc censure, and that an 4S<]^ally essential 
element in a pastor’s success—an earnest ifoople—is Jp no littlo danger of 
being undervalued. Wo, therefore, address ourselves to it. 

1. An earnest people will seek to grow in knowledge, and^in grace. • 

Beligion takes hold on tho innermost spnngs of action, and their 

elasticity cannot be sustained without fresh accessions of information. 
He who is desirous of attaining tlieso will bo regular in his attendance 
on the ordinances of puplic worslpp, and will manifest bis anxiety to reap 
benefit by tho attentive manner in which ho listens to what is said. 
Few things operate more influentially in infusing soul into a speaker, than 
a number of nearcre whom ho sees day after clay before him, and whose 
eyes are an index to the burning power of truth in their hearts. An 
earnest people will feel it to be an incumbent duty alilco to themselves 
and their pastor, thus to wait steadily on his ministrations, and to repro¬ 
bate tho wandering habits of those who have itchfhg cars, and tho sloth- 
fulncss of half-day hearers \vlio loll tho forenoon of tho Lord’s day away 
iii deplorable inactivity of mind, soul, and body. Such persons never 

make any progi’ess, their knowledge J» very limited, and their piotj is 
dwarfish. The influence they exert ie of a cliUling and deadening 
description, and, like maSses of ice, they freeze eacli disciple that comes 
within their range. How different from the atmosphere around a church 
of whom tho pastor could say, For now we live, if yc stand fast in the 
Lord. For what thanks can we render again to God for you, for all the 
joy wherewith we joy for your sake before our God.” Joy in tho Lord 
arising from a people’s devotedness, is a man’s strength, girds his mind 
for severe study, inflames his licart with glowing love, and qualifies him 
for so speaking that many may bo led to believe. 

2, An earnest people icill attend tlw church meetings. • • 

When a Christian’s soul is prospering and in licaltli, he delights in tho 
affairs of that community in which ho is under training for heaven, and 
is never at rest when he is iguofant of its condition, Jjinked to it by 
strong tics, ho is glad when sinners turn from darkness to light, and 
associate themselves with it, and is very deeply concerned when at afiy 
time there are few such additions. His presence can bo calculalod 'on at 
the meeting, but the absence of many of his brotlircn shows how little 
real interest they have in the advancement of tho body. They can pro¬ 
cure time for social parties,*for political societies, for philanthropic and 
benevolent institutions, and for the perusal of hooks, magazines, and 
newspapers; although they cannot get leisure from tho calls of business 
to discnargo their duties at a church meeting, notwithstanding tho 
obligations under which they are laid in tho scriptures to fulfil them. It 
is a pity for a Christian’s conduct to testify to a man-of tlio world “ I 
obtain time for every duty and recreation except for tho assemblies of 
my brethren in Christ; I expect to be with them in eternity, and that 
must compensate for my not cultivating their fellowship on earth; when 
1 have done with the world t shall always be with them, so that 1 can the 
more readily excuso my apparent disregard of them now.” The idea of 
this class being in ^earnest about the enlargement of Zion, or about tho 
increasing holiness of her sons and daughters, can hardly be mentioned 
without the consciousness that no proof whatever can bo iound for oitlier. 
Their pastor may bo truly consecrated to his callii^, but he cannot secure 
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their co-opcration^ hia banda aro unaupported, and bia heart ainks, while 
there are none more prone to find fault with the results of their* apathy 
than the producers *of them! In business they aro all life, they'Expect 
tbev-sanie animation in the church; but they take part in the bustle of the 
exchange anct the warehouse^ and heed not the concerns of the ehnrdk. 
W4}at ri^ht can they have to complain so porously of its deadness 
when their own carelessness is destructive of its life, and is a subject for 
lamentation and woo ? , 

3. An earnest people \mll desire to see souls samd. 

The remark is tnto, that a man cannot bo in earnest about the salva¬ 
tion of hls own soul, witliout putting fortli exertions to save those of 
others. It is founded on truth, and is*stated by the Apostle Paul thus; 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both to the wise 
and the unwise/’ This is an ago of perpetual activity in politics, 
business, speculation, o&tciision of knowledge, and litcraiy pursuits. Mon 
every whore arc wide awake, and their energies arc on the stretch. 
They aro in earnest. Christians must enter upon those various secular 
concerns in as far aa the prinoiplcs of the Bible warrant, and must 
exhibit as great assiduuy as the,men with whom tliey act. Where, tlien, 
is the diflForcnco between them and the more ♦followers of earth to be 


discerned ? If both arc only zealous in the same pursuits, how arc the 
godly and the ungodly to bo known ? Will it, not be by the former 
imparting to the church the activity which pervades society in general, 
exhibiting an ardent longing for the conversion of sinners, and adopting 
such measures to pour the enthusiasm of the ago into his brethren, us 
shall compel the unconverted to confess, “ Ho is our competitor in our 
own field, and can cojic with us in it, but Ins heart is obviously on the 
future stiito, and his highest joy is reached when ho conceives that a soul 
has obtained a title to eternal bliss. Wo, to relax our jaded spirits, fall 
back upon the theatre, the concert, the ball-room—but we see liim 
roflorting to the concert for prayer, andjcfreshing himself with the praises 
of a few numble Christians to their God.” .Our business professors ought to 
ht the life-blood of a church, by bringing with them into all its evangelic 
operations the tone and power they have in the marts of commerce, and 
the political committco-room. In no other way can they got men to 
believe that they arc not as much intoxicated with the world as the most 
wretched miser is. May wo not, 0 |p looking ^around us, appeal to them, 
and ask,—What efforts do you use to bring sinners under the sound of 
the gospel ? what field of Christian exertion do you fill ? what watchfulness 
over any anxious inquirer do you exercise ? Li what tangible shape is it 
that the worldling can Tccognise that your treasure is in heaven? If 
you chose, you fiovld infiiso into the churches the life, the soul, the 
intense oagomess, which you know exist in earthly matters; why is it 
that you are. so stirring in thorn, and so apathetic when spiritual matters 
claim your talents ? Your ability to conduct the enterprises of time has 
been tested:—why expend all your powers S)n them, why not reserve a 
portion for the church, why not give impulse to her wmare with sin ? 
You would thus let your earnestness in religion be known and read of all 
men, so that while you might continue to to as dilfgent in business as 
before, you would at the same time prove yourselves to bo ‘^iho salt of the 
earth,” and a city sot upon an biU.” 
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4. earnest people'vAll he lihcrcA, • 

“ Mon,” says an Amorican author, “ arc altrays mbflt free to appropriato 
their money in the promotion of the objects dearest to their hearts; and 
he who loves God, and longs for the coming of his kingdom, \vill*feel 
gratified most of all .with giving money for that darling object. TTiq 
heart pants for the extension of the kingdom of Christ. Ho, thcroC^o, 
accounts nothing a privation or a sacrifice which is appropriated to this 
object. Docs tho miser count tho hoarding up of money a privation, a 
saorJfioo, or a p^cyanco? No. Ho accounts tho hoarding up as tho 
best possible disposition of his moucy. To GVGry otlicf Object lie giyes 
sparingly, and has but little satisfaction in any payment ho is obliged to 
make ; but his heart is sot upon accumulating treasures. Every sbilUng 
that is saved and put into his iron chest is disposed of according to his 
heart’s desire. Now, the Christian’s heart is*just as truly sot upon 
building up the kingdom of Jesus Christ as a miser’s heart is upon hoard- 
ing up his wealth. In other expenditures, thoroforo, ho will na'turally be 
sparing; but in tho j»romotion of tho groat object of his heart’s dcsiro, 
he will bo liberal and bountiful, and enjoy most all tlio appropriErtion 
of money to that object. • Instead of giving grudgingly and with a sparing 
hand, lie will pour out of his treasures tho most unspaiingly, and with 
the fullest, readiest hc^-t.” 

Glasgow. ‘ * 


CIiniST AND THE LEPEIl. 

KY nON. EDMUNT* PHIPPS. 

Loathsome, an outcast, doomed to solitude, 

Or, worse than solitude, to share the fate 
With loathsome outcasts like himself, he stood 
A lci>cjv all nloiio, witlibut tho gate: 

When, lo! the Master comes: where all of late 
Had been despair and hopeless misery, 

Beamed a bright ray upon his darkened state ; 

At once he felt a great High Priest was nigh: 

A Priest who could be touched with his infirmity. 

Approach ho darcs^ot.—“ Thou const make me clean, 
Lord, if thou wilt 1” This was his only |dca; 

“ I will,” tho gracious answer: naught between 
The promise and th’ omnipotent decree 
Of “Bo thou clean!” Spotless at once and free 
From taint, his weary heart he could divest 
Of its whole burden ; in society 
Free from thenceforth to mingle, or to r6st 
*Mid beings, long unseen, whom he bad loved the best. 

Fancy would vainly strive to paint his grief 
when suffering, nis earnestness of prayer 
For help, or the glad joy of his relief; 

Bnt we may know and fcitl it; wo may share 

of»thcso varying moods; this deep despair, 
This earnest longiog to be healed, this joy 
\^en mode the subjects of His heavenly care. 

Who is there, gracious Lord, that might not^cry, 

“ Such leprosy is mine, sneh need of thee hate I ? 
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“ Behold mo %?ith tho leprosy of sin, 

Ttunteiljiko bim„coftdenincd to herd with thoso 
Who, with fair outside, arc more foul within 
Than ho whom thon didst heal; to seek repose, 

And seek it all in vain, as one who knows 
lie must be exiled from tlio blessed scene 

Of Buints made perfect: such my weight of woes I 
My want, my hope, my faith hy thcc arc scon 5 
Look on mol If ikon wilt, Lord| thou canst make me clean/* 


ATHP^NS. 

By Da. Baird or America. 

* 

A voYAOR of a most tempestnous nature, and lasting twice as long as 
usual, brouglit nio from 3Ittha to this city. The weather was realty 
dreadful, until the day ^before our arrival, when for the first time the high 
brdwn and bleak hills, or mounljiins rather, of tho Moron, were soon by 
us. We passed near to Navarino, hut dM not* enter the harbour. We 
had a fine view of the southern coast of aueient M 3 'ccnia, and also of 
Sparta and of Argolis. As soon from tho sea, this portion of tho coast 
of Greece appears extremely droavy —cspceially at this season, when all 
nature is in tho sere and ))rown (not yellow) livery of autumn. We 
passed near to Corigo, S 2 )czzio, Hydra, Pores, and Eguia—islands of 
mo'rc or less importance, of which Spczzic and Hydra especially figure 
not a little in the history of the late revolution in Greece. 

The w'cathcr,.which had generally been extremely bad for a fortniglit, 
became delightful as our steamer marched up the Saronic gutyh, and 
passed round into tho little harbour of the Pirasus. As soon as wo could 
got ashore, I took a cabriolet and set eut fur Athens, distant about five 
miles from tho Pirmus. Tlic intervening space is flat and low, and from 
tir .10 immemorial has been unhealthy. Of late it is less so, from having 
boon very thoroughly drained. Tho modern road is good, and is one of 
the few in all Greece which deserve that epithet. The Pirrous is a now 
town of some three or four thousand inhabitants, and wears wholly an 
European aspect. It is steadily,^ and cvett for this country, rapidly 
increasing. The houses are quite handsome, and appear to bo comfort¬ 
able abodes. Between tho Pirmus and Athens there arc extensive olive 
orohards, some of the trees of which are manifestly very old. 

Upon my arrival at Athens, 1 went to a now and oxcellont hotel, called 
tho Motel d* Angleterrej where I took up my abode, as I supposed, for 
tho brief period«which I had purposed to spend hero. But soon Dr. 
King, our beloved and excellent missionary, came and insisted upon my 
making his bouse my homo during my* stay. And here I have been 
installed in his study for a fortnight. As Dl'. King^s house stands on or 
near tho site of the ancient Prytaneiyn, it is directly north of the Acro¬ 
polis, and quite near to it. Every time I look out of my window, the 
mountain-like form of tho Acropolis, with its wall-ene'ircled brow, rises up 
before nflV eyes, and is an object which never ceases to interest. I am 
bore in tne very centra of antiquity. Five minutes’ walk takes me to 
most of the important'localities of ancient Athens. 
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Modern Athens is literally a now city, liavinj^ arisen out of the ruins 
to which the Turks reduced the place in*tho Isett revolution. Almost 
every house is new. It has increased rapidly since it became the capital 
of the kingdom. The population surpasses 25,000. Many of the fiouses 
are fine-looking. Tljo central part is too crowded, and has narrow sheets 
which are not well paved, nor are they kept as clean as they oughlfro bo. 
But tho romoter portions of the city ai'e really handsome, Tho paiaco 

of the king stands on tho casTorn verge of the town, and from its more 
elevated position, as well as from its great size, is a commanding obje<!t 
in tho scene. Alodcrn Athens stands where was the centre of the ancient 
Athens—on the north of the Acropolis, and between it and a high hill, 
or insulated mountain, called Lycaletlus. It extends down from the line 
between these points westward, towards the plain. Down in that plain, 
in the midst of what ai*c now olive-groves, ain^ at the distance of a mile 
and more to tho north-west, was, it is supj>osed, the famous of 

Plato. To the north-east, a litrlc beyond tlie H|Mjt wlicrc* is now tlic 
garden of the palace, was tlic Lyceum of Aristotle, if tradition and tho 
opinions of anti(|uarians arc correct. Whilst Mars' lliU^ or the Amcopa^ 
gus, lies soutli-wost ofi the Acropolis,*and not fur from it. Tho Temple 
of Theseus stands down below tlie Areopagus to tho north-west, and near 
the south-western verge of the modern city. Whilst south and west of 
the Areopagus arc several points of great interest to thc»so who arc 
familiar witli ancient Athens. Tlie ground is very lirokcn, consisting of 
rocky hills and deep ravines. And yet the wall of tho ancient city 
included a large space in this direction, and those hills, as well tis the 
intervening ravines, were once covered with liouses and temples. Tii this 
part of the ancient city—wlii(;h is now wlioUy doslitute of a house, and 
of every thing like one, save tho new Ohservatoiy '^lich stands on one 
of the hills—were tho Nexo Market^ tho PnyXy the Piison of Socrates^ 
the Monument of PhUopappu^^ the Tomh of Cymon the Just^ &c, &c. 
The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus stood at a short distance to the 
eastward of the Acropolis; whilst on tho SJimo side, and quite at its.baso, 
were the Theatre of Bacchus and tho Odeon of Her odes ^ To the north 
of tho Acropolis, and where tlie modern city stands, were tho old Agora^ 
or Market; some of tho most celebrated Stem or Porches; the Peecile; 
tho Library: many temples of the gods; and tho Prytaneum —the 
building where tho hcncfactors of ifio state, and ambassadors from foreign 
countries, wore lodged at tho public expense. 

All those localities I have visited many times dining the last fourteen 
days. I have ascended again and again to tho Acropolis, and viewed 
with even increasing admiration tho ruins of tho Propylma^ the Parthenony 
and the Ericthium, I have climbed tho* Arcopa^s, and read on its 
summit in his own beautiful Greek, Paul’s address to tho ‘‘men of 
Athens.” I have stood on the Betna of the PnyXy on tho very spqjfc 
whore Demosthenes stodd when he pronounced his tremendous orations 
against Philip. I have entered tho supposed Prison of Socratesy gazed 
at the remaining columns of (lie Temple of JwUer CapitolinuSy and 
explored that oi^Theseus, I have wandered over the sites of tho Academy^ 
and the Lyceumy and visited the Stadium. Still more; I have mounted 
to the top of LycahettuSy and sat down in front of tho little cliurch of St. 
George, which crowns its rooky summit; and*from that elevated point 
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oojoy^d ona of the fiocfit views }n the world, having the modern eiij nf 
well as tbotimiiiB of thtr aneieict, and tho plain beyond, beneath mo to tho 
south; the range of mount Hymottus to tho cast; mounts Pentelicus 
and Jl^ames to Uie north; tho Saronic gulph and the mountains of tho 
P^^udOsus to tho west, and the snowy top of Pamasstts^ far in tho 
nortSwest. 

Nor have 1 eonfinod my attention to Athens and its immodiato rioinity, 

I InvO VlBltod tho Plain of Marathon^ tho* Ruins of Eleusis, the Temple 
of Minema at Nunium, and what interested mo most of all, tho sites of 
ancient Cenchrea and of Corinth, From this you will see that I have 
not boon idle. I have, in fact, taxed my strength to the utmost. Qod 
bo praised, my health is far better than it was when I left Marseilles; 
fiw better than I dared to hope that it would bo, when T wrote you from 
Toulouse, in October. , 

I have found time, also, to soo a considerable number of distinguished 
individuals here. The king and queen, many of whoso relatives in . 
Germany I have known, veiy promptly gave ino private audiences. I 
have* seen much of Gcdoral Church, Sir Edmund Lyons, the British 
ambassador, something cf Mr. Pficatory, tho Fnench ambassador, and 
some of tho Greeks who are men of distinction, such as J^rofcs&or Bambas 


and others of tho University, and some members of pio Parliament. 

The more I see of Greece, tho more I am interested in its present 
condition and prospects. It is a poor country at pro&ciit, thinly inhabited, 
the masses are degraded and ignorant, and many of tho higher clabtos 
aro OEceedingly corrupt and immoral.—^And yot Groeco will certainly he 
regenerated. Schools arc every whore cstablisliing; four gymnasia already 
exist (at Athens, Patras, Napoli, and Syraand to crown all, an excot 
lent University haS'Doon founded in this city, which has 2(5 Profcbsois, 
250 regular students, and 600 ** auditors ” or hearers, composed of such 
poTBOQS, young or old, and especially young men, wlio are disposed to 
hear any of the Lectures. There are eighteen newspapers published in 
Athqns, and six in other places, and some of them are ably conducted. 
The modem Greeks, like them of old, “seek after knowledge.” And 
knowledge is gaining ground among them. Thoubands of youth aro 
rocoiving an education which will raise them up above the degradation 
whioli at present prevails. There ib a spirit ,pf patriotism among tho 
middle classes, which is encouraging. No pcoplo could have behaved 
hotter than they (hd in 1843, when they compelled tho government to 
give thorn tho long-promisod Constitution. And although wings aro now 
in a deplorablo state, it is not tlio fault of tho OonstitutioD, nor of tho 
people; but because the government will not give tho Constitution fair 
play. The king, t^tod upon* by sinister influences, has detested it from 
the first, and sooms'dotoTmined that it shall be destroyed or circumvented. 
^ I Aall now ^um for a little while, to something relating to tho moral 
and relwous state of this country. • 

Tho Gredcs aro all followers of tho Greek Church. Nor have an 
ordinfuy attachment to the doctrines, foi^s, &c. of that church. Tneirs 


wuion mo opamaros ana^toc insn foot tor tuo Jioman uatnoiio miiii. 
Th^uQ^tik Oimrtli has hsSn the great bond of union among all tho Grock 
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pooplo. On this account, also, thoy aro ^.itachcd to it. They hopo tl^t 
by means of it the six or seven millions of Qrocks-^U, save ono 
ecattorod throughout the Turkish enmire—may one day bo ro-nttitc^"; 

As to the character of the Greek Ghuroh and its doctrines, it is not 
intention to speak at^ present. It is sufficient to say, that althdmA I 
think it hotter in some respects than the Roman Catholic, cspooial^jift 
roforonco to several points which will ono day be made available for 
bringing about a reformation fti it, I have no hesitation in saying that 
there is quite as much gross superstition, among its members and its 
followers, as among those of Rome. And in spreading the truth among 
thenl, the same hatred, tho samceopposition—but probably not the same 
systemaiie, bloody persecution—is to bo expected. Their case is v^idely 
different from that of the Armenians and Nestorians. Their bigotry and 
their inbred attachment to tho religion of their fathers, are far more 
invincible. It will require many and long continued efforts to make tho 
truth prevail among them. And yet those efforts must bo made, if wo wish 
to SCO the desired object attained. On this point I think our churches need 
to ho enlightened. Recauso tho same success, so f^r as conversions arcTon- 
oevned, Jms not crowned the missionary efforts which have been made in 
Greece, which has been seen in some other fields, they come to the conclu¬ 
sion that nothing has been aecomjdishcd, and grow weary. This is all wrong. 
Much lias indeed boon* aeeomplishcd, more than any ono who knows the 
true state of the fields would have dared to ho[»c for twenty-five years ago. 

'Dr. King came hither in 1828; soniothing had been previously done 
by Messrs. Fisk and Parsons, not so much for tho Greeks in Greece^ as 
for those outside of it. Dr. K. has consequently been hero eighteen 
years. Other missionaries have from time to time been ^(yit to this field by 
tho American Board, anti by other societies in our country and in Ruropo. 
Tho wliole number of laliourcrs has never been great; nor did tho most 
of them remain long enough to atjconiplish much. At present, Dr. King 
of tho Ainori(jan Board, Ilev. Hill of tho Protestant Episcopal Board, 
Rev. Messrs. Bucl and Arnold of the American Baptist Board, (the laUer 
at Corfu, on tho confines of Greece, rather than in it,) and Rev. Mr. 
Hildcr of tho Cliurch of England Missionary Society, with tho ladies con¬ 
nected with them, are the only lalxiurcrs in this great field. 

And now, as to the question whether the missions in Greece have been 
0 . failure, let mo state candidly my ofinion, after a good deal of inquiry 
on the spot, 

1. The number of conversions is said to bo very small. This is 
probably true, up to this time. And yet I apprehend that there is a 
want of that perfect information which wo need, before jvo can come to a 
very definite opinion on this point. As the missionaricB have never 
attempted to form churohea, and cannot do so until more rcli^ohs freedom 
prevails in this land, neither they nor any ono else can sav how many 
have been brought to tho saving knowledge of the gospel, of the thousand 
whom they have directly or indirectly reached. God only knows this. 

2. It cannot be said that many thousands of children and youth have 
been taught in the nisrion schools, and there learned a groat deal of the 
sacred Scriptures, without receiving benefit. Sooner or later there will 
bo a harvest from so much seed scattered abroad. • 

3. Then consider what has been done to circufato tho word of God, 
and other good books. From inquiry, I fcani that it is probable that 

Nsw Sjuubs.— VoL. VII. 2 a 
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n^alrljr,'if fwo hundire^ ^(mxx^ eTangelical books abd trtfdis'htiv<6 

boon ptiblished in ‘Mbdem GK^oek, by these various missions. The' 5leV. 

the esoellent Baptist missionair who^ with his wife and :MisS 
Waldo,* arts labouring at the Pirseus, (and, blessed be God, not without 
enoQttragement,) told me the other day, that his Sunday school libraty 
eOntainslGO of these works. It is probable that the traots and children’s 
books constitute one half of the whole number. But the other hundred 
embraces books, from the Daivymav^s*Daughter up to Wilberforet^s 
FtewJ, Butler's Analogy, Wayland's Elements of MoreX Science, and works 
of similar size. These books are becoming scattered over all Greece, 
and among tho Greeks who live in other countries. Is all tliis to be 
esteetned nothing? Depend upon it, there is sin in our doubts and 
unbelief. Wo have too many Christians among us who love the easy 
place in every thing. The up-hill part of the fieW has no attractions for 

them. They have sight, but little faith, I am of opinion that the 

missions in Greece have been reduced more than they ought to liavc been. 
Success will come, if wo labour and pray in faith, as we should. 

•^But there has beon^great opposition from the Greeks to these ciForts, 
and their opposition is increasing.” Certainlyiherc lias been; and he 
must be very simple indeed, who, knowing any thing about Greece, could 
have expeotod tliat there would be no opposition. Bnt God can render 
the truth triumphant over all opposition. And wheu will tho time come 
when the gospel can be spread in any country that is destitute of it, 
without encountering opposition V 

And now, a few words respecting Dr. King, and Ins present position 
and prospects. Your readers ore aware that he was cxcornniuuicatcd by 
tlio Synod of thp Greek Church in the autumn of last year, on account 
of a book which lie had published, in which the eivors of the worship of 
the Virmn, tho adoration of saints, transubstantiation, and incidentally 
some others, were condemned, not so mucli by any thing which Dr. K. 
himself said, as by what tho Greek Fathers—St. Ircnscus, St. Chrysostom, 
Str Basil, &c,—havo said. He was next arraigned by an inferior civil 
tribunal, which decided that there was ground for a trial before a court 
of civil law. From this decision Dr. K. apiiealod to tho Court of the 
Areopagus, which decided in coincidence with the inferior tribunal. Fa 
oonsequenoo of this, Dr. K. was cited to appear before tho Criminal Court 
of tho kingdom, at its sessions in Ay#a, one of the islands, which commenced 
on tho 22d of July. But when he went there, his lawyers and others 
dissuaded him from landing, apprehending personal violence from the 
multitude, who had been excited against him by the priests. In conse¬ 
quence of this he returned to this city in tho steamboat. And although 
there has been gi;oat exoitnieut, he has experienced no evil. The trial has 

s it known whether it will over come ou. It is thonght 
authorities will be most happy to give it the ^o-by. It 
opinion of the most distinguished lawyers is m <mposi- 
tion to a trial, because there is really no ground for one—^as ,Dr. 
violated no law. Should a trial take \)laee, it will probably be.^^d> 
tVhat the issue of a trial before njury would be, humanly speakingj^ 
can bo littlo doubt, when we oonsidor the inBuenoo of the priests, afo^ng 
this people. But God,can do wonders; and He diould be entreated by 
hia ohilwen so to guidb this matter, that his glory and ki^ddnr be 
among this people*. Hitherto the hand €tod^,lift^^4c<Ar 


not come dnj^ nor i 
by many that tho 
is certain that the 
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woi^ddrfuUy displayed at every turn in th^ affiiir. His providonoo 

Dr; K, an admirable opportunity to say just»wbat h% did. And tus bo^ 

baa produced, and is producing a groat sensation. And of all 

waa just the man to spcaJc and act as ho has done. His influence was 

great among this nation; be bad done a great deal for them; bejiad 

rights hero; he was linown personally to every distinguished mKn.ui 

Greece; bis life bad been blameless, and singularly upright and prudent. 

And in addition to all, be has a €freek wife^ a lady of somo family influence 

and much personal, who is still a member of the Greek Clmrch. There 

has been a great providence in this matter. Wo now see why Dr. K. was 

in God’s providence led to marr^a Greek woman. Had Mrs. K. been a 

foreigner, or if she had left the Greek Church, Dr. King would not bo in 

Athens to-day; probably be never could have left it olive. 

But the storm is evideutly blowing over. Dr. K, has gone about 

Athens a great deal with me, and 1 have had auundaut opportunities of 

remarking how much ho is still respected by all classes. Thercf arc many 

here that do not hesitate to take his part. The trutli is working. 

Patience and prudence will, with God’s blessing,Mo wonders. Man^paro 

ashamed of what has be^n done. * 

Dr. King has been wonderfully blessed in having such a friend as 

General Church, one of the most distinguished men in Greece, who lives 

next door to him, and has nobly stood by him through all.—Sir Edmund 

Lyons, also, the British ambassador, has been his staunch friend, and is 

ready to protect him to any possible oxtont. The American Board did 

well, at its last meeting, to pass a vote of thanks to this distinguiMied 

and excellent man—who has not only done so much for Dr. King, but 

who has done more in behalf of humanity itself, in trying to protect this 

nation in their constitutional rights, tlian all the rcstTAf tlio diplom.a£ic 

corps put together Ho has faithfully laboured witli this govorimient, iu 

behalf of an oppressed nation, for more then ten years. Ilis course, I do 

npt hesitate to say, has been mdst noble and remarkable. And ho has 

been nobly supported by liis government. If ever Grecqp attains a gyod 

constitutional government, it will be, under God, greatly tliirouglL the 

efforts of England and her excellent ambassador, Sir Edmund Lyons, 

I am now on the eve of leaving Greece. My sojourn hero has boon 

very pleasant. I have enjc^cd very many sweet hours with Dr. K. and 

his family, as well as with Mr. B\icil and lu's family. I have received 

also much kindness from llov. Mr. Hill, whi(;h I would not fail to 

acknowledge. Last Sabbath morning 1 administered ilie sacrament of 

the Lord’s Supper in Dr, King’s parlour. He, Miss W. ami myself^ 

partook of it. Our number was small, but the promise stands good for oven 

two or three.” It was a season of refreshing.^ And no^ I must bid adieu 

to Greece, and all in it whom I love. May God protccl and bless them I 

• REVIEWS, 

lAberiy of Conscience Illustrated :^and the Sodal Relations sustained by 
CMistianSf as Members of the Commomcealth, considered. Deliver^ 
in the form of Lectures at Liverpool, Birniinghatn, &c. By J. W. 
Hassle, D.D., M.R.I.A. London: Snow. 1847. Pp. 202. 

volume comprises two Lectures; one, as &atod in the title page; 
QO^liiberty, of Conscience, the other on the Social Relations of Chris- 
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0(9 idembcrB of the Comi|^o]iwealth, If wc wore to draw A 
tnit^xt th^^two aUo diseourses of which it is coxtipoBod, We 
c^uld.coY^licly^ve the preferenco to tho second, as displaying deep 
thoughty ingovcAis argiunent, and tho most noble sentiments, it thoroughly 
disoii^ds, and most amply illustrates, a question of Christian Ethics, on 
' a dif^grfWjoM ignorance and uncertainty hro exhibited by the 
r(;digious plait of tho nation. These two discourses form a most interesting 
and insbruotivo ^ctch of tho Natural Ilii^tory of Liberty of Conscience. 

The period from which Dr. Massie has drawn the main part of tho 
historic illustrations which arc tlie charm of tho former of these truly 
clOflilont discourses, is, more than any qfber in tho history of our country 
fortilo with great truths affecting the civil and spiritual enfranchisement 
of man. The thoughtful and well-infonncd, except when blinded by 
ecclesiastical and political prejudice, have long delighted to honour tho 
heroes to whose memory this volume is offered as a cordial and affectionate 
tribute. The works of such men as the Dissenting brethren in the West- 
ininster Assembly of Divines, and others of like principles and spirit, who, 
altheugh not memborfl df that memorable convention, boro their part in 
tho great struggle, are a lasting*monument of fheir worth. But such 
works as this before us, (Icsorv© to bo welcomed, not only as contributing 
j^o wipe off tho calumny and reproach under which their characters and 
prinolplos were too long suffered to lie, but as bringing before the popular 
mind, singularly prepared at this moment by a conjuncture of events and 
influences, to receive tho lessons of these glorious models of patriotic and 
Christian steadfastness and worth. Dr. Massie has performed liis task 
with great ability and discretion. Ilis Iieart goes with his argument. 
He has vindioated with admirable success tho honoured men whoso groat 
labours in the WhStminstcr Assembly he relates with graphic power, and 
Fias chastised in no gentle way, tlio malevolent prejudice of that most 
impartial of historians, David Hume. 

Tho Lectures were spoken; and tho diffusencss and digrossivonoss qf 
his,, style, which ,by tho reader are apt t6 bo reckoned a blemish, may 
have impacted interest and life to the oral discourse. For our own part, 
wo do not like, indeed, wo unfeignodly regret, the connection betwixt 
these historical sketches and tho picture of Mr. Herbert, how excellent 
soever that production may be. The pictorial representation of any 
scene in tho history of tho struggle for liborty*^of conscience is one thing 
—a very good and desirable thing; but the exhibition of these scenes in 
their pregnaut moral meaning—the infusing of their spirit into the mind 
of our age, is another, a nobler, and altogether more difBcult thing; and 
wo wish that they had been loss associated and mixed up in the 
discourse before uS. Be thfit as it may, there is no question that Dr. 
Massie has 4>T0Ught to his task much reading, and has with uhoommou. 
eloquence illustrated his groat subject. 

A few extracts fropa this volume will, wo are ^ure, gratify our readers 

• > CJIAULXS 1. 

1 . succeeded to tho throne of Hrituin with all the prepossession^ 
prddflections hU father hod cultivated and his father*8 ministers had cQcqur- . 

Aged. If James thought king and bishop constituted the t#In pria<aple,b^ gooqf 
government, Cliarles 1. seoniM to think tho dieinfi right of kwgship 
manifoBtaition and type of the same principle, and more united, or of jnoro 
character than tho other. ^Icncc it has been said ho held the divine jiyht of king's f 
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os aomo modom outliers hove parodied tlio sentiment)—the di^no right of kings 
wrong.” Ho sought to rule the nation not because ho wah the 8 Qrvap^>^ 
the {ioople, but because he was thoir master—n<vb bccaus%he was. set up tc^ 

Ohiof iDugistrate, but bocauso hereditarily ho had succeeded to the royal prerogMiVe 
of representing divinity among tlic people. Whatever the king leased td do, Oharlcs 
1 . thought was right, and the people were sacredly bound to do whatever thekiiig 
prescribed as their duty. That was Charles’s opinion. I have seen, what 1 
^ testimony of one of tlio best Puritans that over lived* coucoming Charles l^oad 
it was that ^‘Charles I. was not in the habit of taking God's ntunc in vnm.”, 1 
mention this to the credit of ihOsnian; but there never was a more pompoi^ 
sanctimonious hypocrite that sat upon a throne, and wore a crown, than Charles 
the First—tlicre never was a man inoro«i‘eady to use the siicvilcge of an oath, to 
cover tlio infamy of an ossoBsin. than Charles the Fii*st. Trace his acts as they are 
recorded iu Ids own writings, and yoi^find him taking lucn to lus bosum and kissing 
them on the cheek, while ho WAS writing tO llis CllliSSmlca tv prepare that swotd 
tiiat was to slab them, or to lay the mine thtit was to spring them up.” 


ITAMrPKN AND glllP MONEY. 

“You all remember tlio history of John Hampden, one of the greatest and purest 
])atriots that ever lived. And what made him great? His virtue* truly were 
‘traiisccndaut. Modest in all Ids character, and benevolent in all his objects, he was 
a Christian and an honourable man. Ho, however, refused to pay the tax imposed 
by the king’s authority, and when his refusal was inatfe known, the rcmonsHtauce 
was addressed to him, ‘ WJH 3 ’ou shake the flutliority of the crown, and bring into 
contempt the word of the sovereign, by refusing to paj’ this tax? * To this argument 
his reply was, ‘Let the crown decree justice, and rule iu righteousness, and no one 
can bring it into contempt! * ‘ But, sir, why shoultl 3 'ou object to this measure ? ’ 
His answer was significant. ‘It is the constitutional principle of England, that an 
Englishman shall be only taxed by his own consent in ]>nrlinment, or that of his 
rcpi*c 8 ontatives, and the king’s answer to the petition of right pi-orniscd this.’ ‘But 
why, sir, contend about such a trifle? It is only twenty sliilliiigs.* ‘Twenty 
sldllings,’ Siiid John Hampden, ‘will serve as much to embody a principle as 
4'20,0(X). 1 will not pay.’ You nil know the issue of the contest. It became a 
legal (|ucst)un to be dotcrinined by tiio judges and barons of the Exche(|Uor- 
Ilampdcii omploycrl tlio most eminent law^'crs of the day, wJfcf dared to underlie 
his cause; and sometimes you will dud lawyeft who dare to do any thing. But 
those lawyers dared to do all that boeamo patriotic Engiisbrnen. They contended 
the principle iu the Court of Exchequer: and as .a consequence of this controversy 
with the crown lawyers, a long nnd^intcrcsting idcading of eleven days ensued. But 
judges and juries were not tlien so virtuous as they ought always to hc,''and’a^wo 
have reason to say they now arc, A decision was given by seven against five of 
the judges, contrary to the jirinciplc of the English constitution, and Johu Hampden, 
was sentenced three montlis alter the trial to pay the tax. He subsequently 
returned a victor to his own county; and you will remember that he was met by 
two thousand men of his own sbirc, mounted on the best English steeds, and clothed 
in the best English broadcloth of Che dn^ that they might welcome llampdcu os 
the triumphant and beloved patriot. It was the county of Buckingham that did 
so, and the county of Bucks was more distingui.shcd for its enlightened yeomen 
then than it has almost ever been since. Its modern celebrity is dcrived^from 
other predilections.’* 

assembly’s version op tub psalms. 

> 

The Assembly were further requested to prepmro a book of Psalmody. It is 
that book which is dear to every Scotchman, whether ho be a dissenter or not, the 
Book of Psalms, * the Psalms of David, in metro, translated and diligently compared 
with the original text, according to appointment, by the Westminster Assembly,’ * 
and as used by the kirk of Scotland'. !^me will say, ‘ Wolf, they were not poets* 
at all events; it is a diy, stiff, unpoetical sort of thing.' Be it so; but if yon bad 
lived then, you would, perhaps* have vAinly sought to make a better. And I add 
this more, that though yvu live now, you will not make a better translation of the 
Ilo^w Psalms. And, moreover, it is a true version, and none of your paraphrases. 

Ill ii'fhe Psalms of David, a faithful, sound, Jewish book of Psalms; and when you 
sing it, ydu must sing it in the spirit of prophecy,tathor.tban of history, or reality* 
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'!^ou Ml li€ ’h«Ve lieen a heavy,*fonnal character, the man that wVot^'il; 

KUt itf yoa'mW 4 im aer h^ is reprcsei^^ in fthia painting, you would ima^ne^ he was 
tfa^gredtesti wih ‘ the Hpil. ITraneifl Rouse, than in whom yon do^Boi see, 

ii\ thot whole .Hbes^rhuipour more quietly depicted; and humour of the ana^otest 
and srost generons character; no cynical sarcasm; so that you think he is laughing: 
at you while yoit'ore laughing at him. He prepared the Book of Fsalms.** 


(ha Exlglisb brethren are somewhat given to sdeer at what they call 
the SGot<m PsalniB*” It appears that the less they say of this the better, 
since the author of these so-called Scotoh«P8alms was an Englishman. 


independent’s protest eor liberty. 

^^Btiring the time that the house was full of the greatest men, and of those who 
might be considered the leading spirits, Jcrmkth Burroughs, one of the clearest and 
calmest of the dissenting brethren, rose, and said on behalf of his brethren, that * if 
their congregations might not be exempted from the coercive power of the classes* 
—a term used for the sectional and subordinate courts of the Presbyterian Church— 
according to the synodical discipline ,—* if they might not have liberty to govern 
themselves in their own way, as long as they behaved themselves peaceably towards 

tlic civil magistrate, tlicy were resolved ’—what ? To fight for their religion ? Oli 

no. They were resolved * to snlfcr, or to go to some other place of the world, wliere 
tlieyipight enjoy their liberty. But while,’ added he, ‘ men think thei'o is no other 
way of peace but by forcing all to be qf the same mind—while they think the civil 
sword is an ordinance of God to determine nil controversies of divinity, and that 
it must needs be attended with dnes and imprisonment to the disobedient—while 
they apprehend there is no medium betwixt a strict uniformity and a general 
confusion of all things—while these sentiments prevail, there must be a base 
Hubjcction of men’s consciences to slavery, a suppression of much truth, and great 
disturlmnces in the Christian world.’ 

Jeremiah BuiTonghs has just sat down, with nil the innocent coYnplacency of a 
man«who has spoken the truth, and seems to say, ‘ You may try to confute that if 
you please.’ lie sits with his hand holding his beard, waiting to see what follows. 
Philip Nye, vicar of Kimbolton, an intimate friend of the Bari of Manchester, and 
OR" of the most n(V*vo and leading spirits of the Independent body;—he was 
considered a leader, if not the leader of the Independents; possessed by inheritance 
and family connections of respectable property; a man of talent, energy, and 
generous zeal—rose, and in the name of his brethren, made his declaration. 1 do 
not conjecture this;—Robert Baillic, who sitfi in great consternation, relates it in 
his correspondence. He said he was ‘ prepared to demonstrate that one way of 
dravdng a whole kingdom under one nationm assembl}',* the proposition then under 
consideration, * os formidable, yea, pernicious, and thrice over pernicious to civil 
states and kingdoms.’ He solemnly and distinctly proclaimed os a principle, they 
held; that * by the comnmnd of God, the magistrate is discharged to put the least 
discourtesy on any man, Turk, Jew, Papist, or Socinian, or any religion whatever, 
for his religious belief.’ The painting exhibits him declaring that sentiment. You 
mark the whole aspect of the Assembly. * Ah, but that is the painter’s fancy,’ say 
my honest friends on the other side of Presbyterianism, ‘That is not true; do not 
believe it.’ Why not believe it ? Robert Baillie says, * all cried him down, and 
some ivould have liod him expelled the Assembly as seditious. We were all highly 
offended with him. The Assembly voted him to have spoken against the o^cr. 
Wo would not meet jvith liim except he acknowledged his fault, Independents 

were regokte not tp meet witnout him, and he resolute, to recall nothing of the 
substance ofiwhat he had said; at last we were entreated by our friends to shniHe 
^ it over the besf way might be; and to go on in our business,' ” 

. ^ tbo by, spoah&iig of Baillie, Dr. Massie^ is in error in stating that 
Bis Letters have recently boon issued “in an improved and attractive 
‘ by the Wodrow Society,”p. 105. This is a mistake; the Wbd- 

row Society have issued no edition of Balllie’s writings. The edition 
to wUi^ Br. Massio refers, and which be justly cbaracterises, iS d^e to 
losing, diligonoe,^,and ^terprise of David Laing Esq. ' 
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Tnrs publication belongs to the class of Bcligious Novels—a species of 
literature Tphich, thohgh sufficiently common in our day, would^' in^^fbose 
of our fathers, have been sternly eliminated as presumptuous novelties in 
religion. We cannot say that»wo see any serious objection to this kimi 
of Avriting in itself. On the contrary, provided the sentiments inculcated 
in such works be sound and scriptural, and the cliaractcrs, scenes, and 
events bo true to nature, wc art^inclined to regard them as useful auxili¬ 
aries in the great work of educating aright the public mind. 8o long 
as the iraaginatioii continues to bo one of the native faculties of the 
human mind, so long will man crave the gratification of it, and so long 
Avill tlio general character of their mental being l)e more or less influenced 
. it* Fiction aiming at the omhodimont of ideal truth, and Jit the repre¬ 
sentation of soinothhig more artistically perfect than is found in tllG brOKCn 
and jMjrturbed action of evory-day life, always has had strong charj^is for 
man, and will continue to have such for him so long as he retains his 
present constitution. It supplies the proper food of a natural appetite, 
and will therefore continue to bo sought for, let sages and cynics denounce 
it as they please. Ulidcr sucli circumstances, wc hold it to bo the course 
of BOiuid wisdom and enlightened zeal, instead of placing all tictitious 
writing under a bar, to endeavour to subject it to the influence of sound 
principle and healthy fooling, so as thereby to make it the vehicle o^truth 
and the servant of goodness. When so regulated, wo think we see in it 
a mighty engine for good, especially in its bearing ui)on young and sus¬ 
ceptible minds, whose judgments and hearts are alvftiys more acccsi?fble 
through the imagination than throngli the understanding. Believing this, 
the greatest teachers have in all ages been prone to resort to it as a 
vehicle of instruction. Its vaWc has been acknowledged, audits use con¬ 
secrated by the greatest of Ml Teachers in the parables with which ho 
taught the people, and without which he at times taught thciij not. * 

But fiction, though capable of being made the vcbiclo of religious and 
moral teaching, is a vehicle of such a kind that it needs to bo vdry skit- 
fally constructed not to do harm instead of good. As in a watch, every 
thing depends upon the regulatorf so in tictitious writing, every thing 
depends upon the governing principle and taste of the writer. If Ins prin¬ 
ciples bo unBoiind, and if his taste bo false; if he write to inculcate pleas¬ 
ing error, or moditied or truncated truth; if ho bo a lover of the senti¬ 
mental, the mawkish, or the silly; if ho have extravagant, or distorted, 
or narrow views of religious and moral lifo^ or if ho*be apt to overrate 
or uaderestiinato the practical results of opinions, bircun^tanccs, and 
events; the efiect of his Avritings may be extensively pertiicious,—much 
^ inorc so than if he had foroi his sentiments ip the guise of Bimple* 
statement or argument. We would therefore exercise a careful jealousy 
.oyer all productions of this sort, itnd subject them to a wholesome scrutiny 
Ave transfes them to the bauds of the young, the susceptible, or tho 
. '^^prant., 

As respects the work before us, we caiiapt say that it is wholly fr^ frpni 

o \ 
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the vkoH a.t.w|iip4 wp havc glaaccd. »Maelithat it contains appeava Mhii|» 
uuhatural; n^u is oxa^orated pnd overstated; a good deal comesimder> 
tho head of ^c^antic and^ntiuental; and tbo theology in some parts seooni 
to ^ of more ihan douhtfhl accuracy. At the same time it is a work of 
no-sofall powor^’both as respects the delineation of character^ the analysis 
of fueling, and the dosenption of soonory and events. The story is in many 
part^f it rather improbable, but it is skilfully told^ and the interest of 
the reader is well suatained. Altogether it is a book more for Germany 
than for Britain; but in the present rago*for translations from the Ger¬ 
man, it is perhaps nob to be regretted that so favourable a specimen of 
their religious fiction should have been supplied to us. As respects the 
translator, her part has been admirably executed; the style is easy, 
natural, and pure. 

A brief outline of the story which has called forth those remarks may 
not bo uninteresting to oxp readers. 

The hero of the tale is a young man of the name of Vollbrocht, who, at 
the opening of the narrative, has just finishod his theological studies, and , 
has boon engaged as tutor to a young lady of the name of Caroline Werner, 
the dftughter of a pious ifierchant of Nouberg. Vollbrcclit has embraced 
Uationalist views, and has leamod'to speak of thq. Saviour as ‘‘ the Sago 
of Nazareth,” and to circumscribe his services to the human race within 


the narrow limits of having taught man to love one another, and to believe 
in the immortality of the soul. In his pupil, YollbVecht finds an ardent 
spirit fond of independence, and panting after novelty—a soil but too well 
prepared to receive the seeds of llationalist doubt and dogmatism. 
AccoKlingly an opportunity having occurrod of speaking of such subjects, 
he entore fully into his favourite views, and is bailed by the haughty and 
impetuous Caxoliuo as a friend and deliverer, who has set free her eagle 
spiflfc, and cuablod*hcr to “ fly proud and rojoicingly up to the height and 
centro of light.” Soon after, this emancipation becomes known to her 
pious parent, who, shocked and horrified to find his daughter indulging 
such views as she utters in his hearing, and discovering whence she has 
loarimd them, indignantly dismisses YoUbrbcht from his post. On the 
same day a^ letter reaches the latter from his mother, entreating him to 
come to her, as she fears her earthly course is nearly run. He hastens to 
obey the summons, but three days elapse ere he can settle all his affairs 
in Nouberg, so as to leave it with credit. As ho at length leaves the 
city he meets the funeral procession of the oxccllont Werner, whoso agita¬ 
tion on learning his daughtor’s defection from evangelical belief, had ended 
in a fit of apoplexy which carried him and his sorrows to the grave. 

VoUbreent leaves the city greatly agitated, and not without some 
touches of remorse, of which, however, ho soon succeeds in riddmg him¬ 
self by reasoning that the old man’s hour was come, and that there was 
no logitiinato connection between his death and the conversion of his. 
daughter to RaYiomd views of Christianity. On his arrival at his mother’s' 
abode, he finds that hour too is near at haixd. She is however, able 
to roeoive him and eonvorse with him, and his presence seems for a soasou 
to revive her sinking strength. By her bedside there watched a young girl 
of the name of Anna, between whom and YoUbrccht anaiarly attachment. 
had' exiMod, which his mother had fostorod, and which she now ea^cstly .. 
de^lj^ cemented by a formal engagement. On this, and on the. 
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{^iritna^ interesta of her son, her Vomaining sublunary 
o^tratod; but in both respects she is doomed to a bitter d1sapp6^impniL^ 
Rationalism had seduced him from the siiflipliQit^bf thatifaitn wtiidh 
flfeo had trained him; and the dashing brilliancy of Caroljho ha4 

driven from his heart his early attachment for the modest arid gentlp 
Anna. Doaf to his jnothcr’s entreaties and expostulations, ho rijjrudins 
steadfast in his new views and his now attachment; and tlio godly matron’ 
passos to her eternal home after tho gentle Anna has noniuiondcd her soul 
to that “Jesus in whom, and irfwhom alone, she trusted for deliverance 
wliilo Vollbrecht unable to pray and disbelieving tho efficacy of prayer, 
stands looking on “ self-amimilatod, struggling with contending emotions 
—his arms folded—his head bent on his Ueffet.’’ 

After tho funeral of Madamo Vollbrecht, Anna is taken into the family 
of tho Baroness do Winter, a wealthy, pious, and benevolent lady, who 
promised to bo to her a Second mother. Vo]lbr(jelit, after enduring, with 

ill-disscmblcd disgust and impatience the funeral sermon prearficd on tho 
occasion of his mother’s death, and settling all Ikt affiiirs according to her 
will leaves his native city for a ramble of pleasure. “ *I must divert my 
thoughts a little,’ said ho to himself^ ^for laft ocomTonccs havd^cast 
many a shadow upon my soul. Away, then, to the moimtains! Freedom 
sits enthroned upon thorn; and on their lofty heights, in nearer proximity 
to heaven, Lwill look down, joyous and triumphant, on tho narrow-minded 
doings of evory-day men!’ ” He directs his cotirse towards tho Hartz 
mountains, and among other spots of interest ho ascends the Ilscnstcin 
early in the morning to see tho sun’s rise from its towering height. Hero 
ho sinks into reverie, seated at tho foot of tlio iron cross erected by Cftunt 
Stolbcrg-Wcrnigerodc to tlic memory of tlie heroes who fell in 1813 and 
1814, and overlooking the cliasm whicli descends fron^ its base for iJJO 
foot. While indulging in the luxury of unfettered mcclitation, tho sound 
of tho morning hymn breaks upon his car from tho vaUcy below. 

** A fall loud tone, as if from countless horns, arose from tlio valley—a mysterious 
Jiarmony, which seemed to Wend Jtself with the sun’s morning greeting to curlh. 
And what is the song ? • 

“ Vollbrecht’s heart throbbed high in eager delight—No I it was no df;ccption I— 
Tlio horns breathed forth the morning hymn,~ 

* Awake, my heart, and sing 
To thy Creator King, 

By whom all blessings are bestow’d, 

Thy guiding and trfy guarding God.’ •' 

Tho full glorious notes swelled and lingered among the mountain echoes, ns if they? 
too, sought to greet tho sun on his way, and then, with many a dying full, sank away 
in the distance. But again the brazen choir broke forth anew, and its speech found 
entrance to VoUbrecht’s heart! All at once the whole beautiful though simple 
hymn, of which for fiflccn .years ho had scarcely thought, rushothback upon his soul, 
and ip seemed to him that tho notes syllabled the very words which were softly 
echoed in his heart. He could resist no longer—he must join in tjiif hymn, and, 
with ar loud and cheery tone, he sang,— 

‘Thy vercy, Lord, hath kept 
.. Me safely while 1 slept; 

;, In perfect trujit 1 closed my eyes, 

’ ' To see thy sun this mom arise.* 

He knew not what hc*san^I Ho saw himself again in his father’s dwelling, and his 
modij^ standing beside hinu Ilia shoulder was rcsting.^oinst tho cross, hut he ^ 
scembd to himself to be lying in his little crib, waiting till his mother should dm! 
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him to yisQ. p^pdria the wondrous music*began another verse, warm tears of fl[ie 
deepest omotipn burst from his eyes.. He felt as if his mother looked donm flrom 
heaven upon hihh and coHcd him t)y Lis name, and the resounding horns seemed to 
him os annelid truidps accompanying the song of praise; and with a trembling voice 
iio sagg,^ 

'And this, Lord, by thy grace 
* Has truly come to pass; 

From weariness or suffering free 
I wahe, and find myself with thee.* 

But it was no longer he that sang. It was his motfaeris voice which seemed to him 
to pour forth the triumphant words, 

‘ From weariness or suffering free 
I wake, and find myself with thee 

and ho felt os if she, from the height of heavefl, were testifying to him of their joys 
who walk no longer by faith but by sight, and, freed for ever from the evils and 
sorrows of this life, have attained, through death, to the ineffable glories of eternity ! 
Ho felt his lioart bound to hjr by the bands of inextinguishable love. A heartfelt 
joy illuminated his countenance, and as the horns had oensed thoir melody, he 
almost iincovBciously repeated to himself in a soft low voice the concluding verse of 
the once so familiar hymn,— 

* Ble^ me, thou gracious God I 
Myiioart make tlunc abode I 
And he thy wSrd my food aloni\ 

Until I roach thy heavenly throne!’ 

But, deeply agitated as wore his feelings, he yet repeated these ^vords more from 
old accustom^ familiar habitude, than from any inward eonvictioii of their truth, 
or believing application of their sense to himself; 

‘^But whence c^imc that mysterious music which had so nncxpoctedly and yet so 
harmoniously associated itself to tho^o dreamy memories of childhood with which 
his lAiud was at the moment occupied ?<»l{o leaned buck against the cross, seeking 
in vain for a solution of the enigmatical occurronco; and years passed i>y before he 
learned the riimplo explication of an event fraught for him with deep and important 
results, yet like manr other providential leadings, in itself neither miraculous nor 
even extraordinary, though employed by Him who hath all heaits and all events 
under his control, to give the first impulse of a better and more healthy state of 
feeling to the young wanderer from the paths of revelation."' 

‘‘And as ho thus reclined, sufTcriiig the bibath of morning to dry the delicious 
tcar.s \\ hieh flowed slowly down his cheek, he cxi hdmed: * Oh ! won<lrous pow cr of 
thcb]>iritt who can explain thy w'ays! 'I'liy working is x^crcoptiblc thruugiioutthe 
universe ns* a pulso-bcnt of its hidden heart. When shall I bo fully free—to com- 
jirohcnd tlico ?* 

“ lie ga/ed thoughtfully on the depth below, and then at the cross to which he 
clung. Should it yield from its socket ho must be precipitated below. But it 
stood ns iinmovoably firm as the Word^of the Crdss itself. Vollbrecht was very 
near heint^ led bock from contcrapldting the symbol to think of Him who is ‘ the 
way, the truth, and the life.* But the emotion passgfl away; and, ulas I the old 
spiVit of pride took possession of his soul, and even mode use of the supposed deeper 
knowledge of God's essence to which he funded himself in this moment of enthusi¬ 
asm to have attained, to confirm him in the proud dogma which had been the bane¬ 
ful ovortumer of hl{9 faith. said ho to himself, *I now feel—1 know myself, 

of one essence witli^God 1* Minutes flew unobserved in those contemplations. The 
sun stood high in the heavens—and still Vollbrecht lay reclining at the foot of Uxo 
^ cross, when iUi sound of footsteps aroused him from his dreams. 

The footsteps wliicli tints broke VoUbrecht'sr reverie proceeded from t^o 
strangers; the one, a gentleman of middle age, whoso dress indicated a 

,, * ‘‘The occurrence here introduced actually took place ^ the autumn of 183- 
Tbe inostcr of a forest academy was making wdth his pupils a journey through the 
opd they were the musicians who greeted the ming soa with so fait a^d 
a choral hymn.'* • " / 
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of condiflon, the other a young lady of extifafirdlnary beau^. 
with those mdividuals VoUbrecht gota Ihtc^ conver^tion, and anintiini^cV 
ensues which results in the enthusiastic student , becoming thd dupd SHa 
thrall of the lovely but fallen creature whom he had seen ofi the llscAstein, 
and of her rascally companion. In their company many weeks are spent, 
during which poor 'Vollbrecht continues in a dream of infatuation/ At 
length he is robbed of all his money by them, yet without suspecting them 
of the crime, and hence still«CQntmuos with them. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, a change has been passing over tho heart of the lady; she lias come 
to entertain a regard for VoUbrecht, real, sincere, and pure, awakening 
in her compunction for her past career, and a growing desiro to return to 
a more virtuous course. Varioils circumstances at length occur to indi¬ 
cate to VoUbrecht tho true character of liis companions, and tho folly and 
degradation to which he had been tempted to stoop; and the commission 
of a murder in a gambling house whilst he )s present impels him, in 
horror and disgust, to burst away from the unholy fetters % which ho 
* had aUowcd himself to be bound. As ho is about to leave the place, tho 
door of his apartment opened, and tho over gj^ but now woepin^Eliza 

entered. 4 

# 

“‘VoUbrecht/ said she, imploringly, ‘turn not away from me!—have pity on 
me!’—and she drew a step nearer. 

“ ‘Touch me not!’ cried he in a tone of command. ‘The very air you breathe 
is eonlamination!’ 

“ ‘ All!’ continued she, retreating back ns far as tho chamher permitted, ‘ if you 
could but enter into the agony of my soul, yon would have compassion on an jinfor- 
tunntc being! Cast me not oft' from you, VoUbrecht! Kemniu tho guardian angel 
who shall rescue me from this life of sin and shame.’ 

“ ‘ Between us/ replied the youth sconifully, * there can henceforth be no fellow¬ 
ship. May God forgive you, though I cannot, for having dtsccruted my lufllest 
feelings!’ 

“ A fresh flood of tears burst from her eyes as she replied, ‘ It i.s cruel to cut off 
all hope of mercy from tho sinner, jnd shut the door of repentance against him I 
May God bo more merciful to me than man I* And she prepared to leave the 
room. • 

•* This appeal went to Vollbrccht’s heart j and ho exclaimed, though witn an 
averted face, ‘ What wotilcl you have from me? Were not every fccliftg of honour 
and all fear of God extinguished in your heart, you could never have hud th^e cour¬ 
age to approach me. What seek you, tlien, here?' 

“ ‘ Much, very much I’ replied she, again drawing nearer. ‘ I seek my rescue ! 
VoUbrecht, I know that you ^ro about |o leave us—take me with yop—save me 
from this horrible house t* 

“ ‘ Have you lost your senses, woman ?* cried he. ‘ You who have trodden under 
foot the sanctuary of my holiest feelings!—^you who have blasphemwl all purity of 
soul, and violated the happiness of true and innocent love 1—you to whose seductive 
hypocrisy I owe my present state of beggary!—you venture to demand that I should 
eoptinuc to foster in my bosom the serpent which has stung ne!’ 

“ ‘ Condemn me as yon will,’ resumed Eliza, ‘you are justi^ed in doing so; but 
in one particular yon do mo wrong. Yes, VoUbrecht—I own am a lost, a 
degraded being, pleasures of the world poisoned my youth; and yet—1 can, 
to God^ justice again^ those who robbed me of the ^eaven of my existence 1 
But YOU—you at least—might have compassion on me. You arc the first who ever 
ti tight me that tbc^rc was ought higher on this earth than animal enjoyment;—the 
^rst who taught me what love is. For your sake I became a thief— for I will con- 
czel tiotbing mm yoti. Schmitter is not my father. He is an incarnate fiend who 
^hdtight me with golA He it was who, with my consent, robbed you on that miser¬ 
able nij^t; aud I—my evil conscience leaving ipc no^cst, and anxiously desiMus 
of rolling away every shadow of suspicion—I entered y^ur chamber at day-dsfwn, 
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and foEtenod tlio lifidor to your window, tt waa I, too, who mingled an ojpia^ in 
yoav cuji^of wlAe; bat 1 did all-^all-ronly to keep you back, and fetter you ifj^os- 
aible more, to myaelff I«cf»uld noe bear the thought of parting with you, and 
chp&cd.cven n few days of yefer society with a new crime. Now, then, you kooifi 
all, v^Ilbrccht. jTudgo me—condemn me—1 will bear all with submission ap4 
contrition—but do not slander my love for you!—It is the only holy feeling in my • 
descsc^ied bosom 1* *' , 

A great deal more of this follows, the result of wliicli is, that Vollbreclit 

relents, and tho two make their escape ^gethcr. Arrived in safety at 
Lindan, they alight at tho post-house, whore the following scene occurs;— 

“ Kliza having requested her companion to accompany her for a few moments 
into a private room, ‘ Noble-minded man !* said she, as soon as they were alone, ‘ 1 
am now rescued from the fate 1 feared, lloa? is a portion of tho documents of 
which Schmittcr robbed you. The rest are still in his hands, but I solemnly swear 
you shall obtain full restitution. May God reward you for what you have done for 
mo 1 and, at a future day, when you arc ns happy os you deserve to be, deign to 
mvo a passing thought to the<wretched Kliza!* And before he could prevent it, she 
had knelt down, kissed the hem of his garment, then starting, fled from tho apart¬ 
ment. * 

“ Vollbrocht scarcely knew where he was, or wbat had happened. After a few ’ 
momcj^ts of silent astonishcicnt, ho gathered up tho papers thus unexpectedly 
restored to him, left the post-house wltb conflicting feelings, and took up his abode 
in tho Golden Crown.” » 

Vollbrocht—“himself again’’—sets out forthwith for Switzerland. As 
ho is journeying along tho banks of tho Lako of Ooustanco, he unexpect¬ 
edly encounters the Baroness do Winter and his former friend, Anna, A 
matronly leotiu*o from tho old lady, and some sweet smiles and glances 
froin^thc young one, do Vollbrcclit a world of good in restoring him from 
the morbid state of fooling into which his recent cntorpiise had plunged 
Iiiuj, and awakening in him more solid convictions and healthier emotions 
thaa for a long tima he has experienced. Day after day slides by in their 
Hocioty; and when at length they part, Vollbrocht tries hard to keep up 
his pride and indifference; but in vain; old feelings and recent emotions 
got the better of him, and for tho life of him he cannot help saying to the 
blushitig Anna, “ Anna, once moro my best thanks ; a happy journey to 
you',” and then in an almost inaudible whisper, “at tho grave of my 
mother thihk of me.” 

Vollbrocht now becomes domesticated with an excollont, evangelical, 
aimplo-hoarted Swiss pastor, through whose conversation and teaching ho 
is gradually brought to embrace thc^ truth as\t is in Jesus. Tho argu¬ 
ments between them are given at great length, and constitute tho most 
valuable part of the book. Vollbrecht also discovers that Eliza is tho 
graud-daughtor of one of his friend’s parishioners, and succeeds in tracing 
her to a nunnery, where he visits her, and endeavours to convey to her 
mind the blessed tyiths ho ^as himself received. He also discovers hia 
old pupil, Caroline^ surrounded with all tho pomp of rank, and immersed 
in all the gj!io/:y of French society, exacting and receiving a homage to 
'her beauty and her wit from tho titled and the learned; her, too, he suc¬ 
ceeds in reconduciiflg to that faith which h(f had in earlier life been 
mandy instrumental in expunging from, her mind. His story winds,up, , 
tho good old fashion, with a marriage and a fortune—^tho, 
bomg hiotwoon tlio fair and tho true-hearted Anna of his early; affeetkm, 
add'-tho fortune ooming from tho Baroness do Winter, who makes Voll- 
bro^ and his bride hor.hoirs. * • ♦ 
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is a meagre outline of this poTijcrfully told talo. Having somo 
doubts whether it is calculated to do much good^^wo cannot rocommond 
It to our readers; but believing it can do no Rarm, we can as little dis¬ 
suade them from it. 


ciiAFEL mam 

Many of our rcnflcrs will be*G3fpccting with anxiety to learn the result of the 
general meeting of the Board for the li<iuidntion of debt on the Congrcgatioiml 
chapels of Scotland, which was appointed to ho held in October. When the scheme 
was formed three years ago, it was hoped that about this period the work jwoposefl 
might bo accomplicihcd. Wo are vc»y happy to he able now to say, that there is 
every prospect these anticipations will be fully realized. 

On the 20th iilt. a considcmhlc number of brethren from various ports of the 
country assembled, by appointment, in Bdinlmrgh; and after a very careful and 
protracted examination of the state of the Fund, and ^ the numerous cases requir¬ 
ing relief, they agreed upon a scheme of division which they hope lijill he found 
satisfactory to all. There were prc,scnl, besides visitors and resident members of 
the hoard, tlircc members from each of the four districts, entitled to vote in any 
doubtful case that might occur; but it is remarkable,»as a striking illiistrat^m of 
the unanimity that prevailed, that in discussing the plans and proposals necessarily 
brought forwai'd in transacting such a delicate business, and in going over forty 
eases, in no one instance Avas it found necessary, from any diiferenco of ofuniun, to 
take a A'otc. This promises Avell for the issue, wdicn the distribution is made on the 
basis thus proposed. * 

The amount required to enable the Board to grant from the "Free Fund, the 
several sums they have encouraged the churches having chapel debts to reckon 
upon is about X8000. Many of these churches are already fully prepared to avail 
thcnisch’cs of the gi’ant. having collected their own proportion of tho debt,* and 
liaving had their title-deeds examined and approved by the Committee appointed 
for that purpose. The otlici's, it is earnestly hoped, may he able to make up, before 
the end of the year, any deficiency that may still exist on thoi]:^art. Tho progress 
made by the Board will, no doubt, have the effect of stimulating and encouraging 
them in this last effort. 

By the Treasurer's statement, it appeared that ho has in hand, with interest, and 
sums paid at tho meeting, i7600, ft) enable him to meet the proposed outlay of 
.£8000; and there arc still due collections from some churches which have not con¬ 
tributed in this form for each of the three years; and there arc arrears of substfrip- 
tions in all the districts which might, without delay, to bo paid to the Troasuver. Xt 
is hoped also, that when it is knoAvn the scheme is so near compleiioni some wlio 
have been doubtfti! of its success, and have not supported it so liberally as thm' 
might have done, will make up for their backwardness, by giving at the close. It 
will bo seen that £400 is yet rcl^uircd to enable the Board to complete their engage¬ 
ments ; and besides doing so, it is excecSingly desirable that they hail a balance 
over to supplement eases th^t have not been fully provided for, or, from peculiar 
circumstances, have not been put upon the ^st of those to be relieved. 

A Committee was appointed to carry out the rcaolutious of the meeting, and to 
correspond with the churches, Tho greatest care will be taken, in making the dis¬ 
tribution, to secure the ends contemplated by the contributors i and we unfcigncdly 
rgoico that this much needed and most seasonable movcmcntTyis proccodod so far 
towards the desired consummation. * 


’ NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Tflii Fkotbctoh: a VindicaCton. By Jt written; hut we strongly wish it had 
IJ. Merle D*Aubign6, D.T>. 8vo. pp# been a better book than it is. To ns it 
Bdinbavgh: ORver &Boyd. 1847. does not seem worthy of either its subject 
l',,7 , or its Author^ Tho glorious CrorawoU 

W& ^ very far from expressing any deserved a njorc masterly vindicat^n;, i 
regret that this book should have been and the auth6r of the History of the 
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Kefofm^oii' mlglil Anrc Aimished such 
ho4. his whole mind hcen given to tlio 
suljectt As h*i8, we*^*lia}re ih the 
volumf before us some able and just 
writing! copious pilfering from the vol¬ 
umes recently published by Mr. Carlyle, 
a Ua^ commentary upon certain events 
in Cromweirs life, a correct estimate 
upon the whole of the religious and 
domestic character of the man, and some 

eloquent declamation upon Popery and 
the Free Church; but no biograpJiy of 
Cromwell, no connected history of his 
mental or spiritual progroas, no profound 
or comprohensivc views of the mighty 
movement of which he was first the 
child and then the ruler, and no real 
thorough-going vindication ^ him, but 
only a sort of accounting for him and un 
apology on his behalf. In our hitmblo 
judgment, the Life and Vindication uf 
CromgroU have yet to bo wriUen. 

The history of Dr, Merle’s booh 
accounts for Its defects. He began it 
merely intending to write a review.of 
the work of Mr. Carlyle, and to translate 
into French some of the letters and 
speeches of Cromwell which it contains. 
By degrees the intended review expand- 
od beyond the limits nsuiilly allowed to 
such tonipositions, and the letters were 
found not translatcablo into intelligible 
French,>--the bold, massive, and manly 
tboMghts of the Protector positively re¬ 
fusing to be clothed in the attenuated 
^b of Parisian speech. Hence Dr; 
Merle resolved—“ though not insensible 
to the imperfections of the volume”—to 

J ^rosent it to the British public; and 
lercvtherefore, it is, an overgrown review 
put forth in the shape of a stately and 
disjointed historical essay. 

We wish Dr, Morlo had done himself 
and Ills subject more justice than by a 
publication got up in this way, it was 


n 

possible for him to do* He evideu’tly 
loves Cromwell, admires his character,, 
and has a penetration into the inuei; 
man of that greatest of British monarchs; 
and with his skill in historical painting, 
his acquaintance^with religious principle 
and phenomena^ and bis steady regard 
to the presence of an overruling provi¬ 
dence in the cliangca of human society, 
WG kifow few men who might have suc¬ 
ceeded better in laying before the world, 
a just picture of the life and times of the 
Protector. Many parts of his volume 
havt; afforded us sincere gratification, 
especially those in which he dwells upon 
the domestic life and the religious ex¬ 
perience of Cromwell, and those in which 
he illustrates Cromwell’s policy as the 
defender of religious liberty; but the 
very pleasure these have afforded ns only 
enhances our regret that the rest of tho 
work should have been so superficially 
and perfunctorily executed. Perhaps, 
however, it is\»s well that Dr. Merle has 
not attempted to furnish a complete life 
of Cromwell, as we doubt much if any 
foreigner, or, indeed, any other than a 
thorough English Independent of the oUl 
school as to his principles and predilec¬ 
tions, and who has familiarised his mind 
with that religious literature on which 
the mind of Cromwell fed, can place 
himself in the position in which alone he 
shall be able to survey the mind and 
actions of his hero from tho true centre 
of his being and activity. Therefore it 
is wo have said the life of Cromwell rc- 
maihs yet to be written. Vaughan has 
done much, Godwin somethiug, Carlyle 
a great deal, Merle D’Aiibigue a little, 
towards helping the world to understand 
one of its greatest men; but the whole 
of that mighty soul lias not yet heen 
unfolded, nor the full story or its act- 
. ings told. ^ 
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I.— DenohinatioStax*. — 1 . Ordina¬ 
tion AT KmKWAAL, Orkney. — On 
Thnrsdi^, thesad September, Mr. George 
t Smith, from the church in Greenock, 
was solemnly set aparl to tho pastoral 
oversi^^t of the Congregational Church 
in Kiftwall. 

previous evening a meeting 
f<>r didVotionnl purposes was held in tho 
to. implore tho diving blessing on 
rae en^mMments of the coming day. 

^ MK Brown of Harrny commenced the 


nt-'ion j*'-' 


services by reading appropriate portionst 
of scripture, and prayer. After which 
Mr. A. Smith of Rcndall preached n moeh 
fluted and impressive sermon 
Itev. iii. 2 ,t“ Bo watchfirl, and streng^^n 
the things that remain, that are,ready, 
to die;” in which he showed thaf.th^ 
Christian’s faith, hope, and love were 
sometimes in danger of being rea(^ .to 
die; and then, with feeling and fdthful- 
nesi^ enforced the cxhortatidB 
watchful,” Ac. ■ 
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'After the clelivciy of the discourse, 
and the singing of a hymn, Mr, A. Smitli 
pt^posed tho usual questions, to which 
clear and satUfnetorr replies were given, 
and then he offered up the ordination 
prayer, which was accompanied by tho 
laying on of the hands df the presbyters. 

Tho newly ordained pastor was then 
addressed by Mr. A. Smith, in a discourse 
from Col. IT. 17, in which he pointed 

out the duties, tlie difficulties, and tho 
encouragements of the Ihithful Christian 
pastor. 

Mr. Brown then delivered a 7cry 
solemn and appropriate address to tho 
church, in which, with ffdclity and affec¬ 
tion, he enforced their duty to their 
pastor, founded on 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. 

Tho impressive services occupied four 
hours, and all seemed deejily interested, 
and,we hope wcreedified. At tKcclosc of 
the services Mr.G. Smith received a cov« 
dial welcome from the peojilc of li is charge, 
and from other Christian friends ])rcsent. 

In the evening a luiblic meeting for 
prayer* was licld, to entreat the blessing 
of the great Head of thh church on the 
solemn union wiiicli had that, day been 
entered into. Mr. Ramsay, the former 
pastor, introduced Mr. Smith to his 
ffock on the following Lord’s day. 

Our brother enters upon a very impor¬ 
tant and interesting Held of labour. May 
tho 1.4onl countenance with his blessing 
tho connection formed between him and 
the people of his charge, and render his 
services in this part of his vineyard^ex¬ 
tensively useful in the edification of tho 
church, and in the conversion of sitincrs. 

2. Opening ov Nortii Hanovsr- 
Strbet Chapel, G la sgow. —^Th e church 
and congregation under the pastoral care 
of Mr. Ingram, and which formerly wor¬ 
shipped in Albion-Strcet chapel, (which 
placo they merely vented,) werjrequired, 
about a year and a half ago, to leave 
if, owing to tho proprictor«having sold 
it. Since then they have built for 
themselves a chapel in North Ilanover- 
Strect, which was opened for wor¬ 
ship on Sabbath, tho 26th September. 
Dr, Alexander of Edinburgh preached 
in the morning and evening, and Mr. 
Ingram officiate in the afternoon. The 
chapel, which is elegant and cogiroodiouB, 
capable of accommodating 800 perfions, 
was filled during the day, and in t^e 
evraihg the crowd was so great that 

.*.How much better—how much more 
seppJy ^is, than that practice, too c^jOi- 
mon amon^t us, of dosing the services 
of an ordination with a soiree I 


hundreds had to go a^s^ Ai-liti 
obfttiT^admiss^qp. Tlie (Ollectihtfs, Whldt' 
were towards meeting the cost of 
tion, were very liberal. ^ ’ 

II.—Extracts FRdw tab JountfAt, 
OP Rev. John S. Wardlaw, 

East 1ni>iks .—ContittvedJrotii 338. 

January 20/A.— Adwanuy, ♦ •* * * 

Notwithstanding w’o were a full mile 
from the town, many enme to hear and 

to receive books—a much larger number 

than we expected. Some ap]>carc<l to 
he serious in({iiircrs after the way of 
salvation. There were some cases of 
considerable interest. 'Without an}' dis¬ 
position to ca!7i7. they often put hard 
questions—qnc.'<tiOTis with which they 
often fed “themselves perplexed. 'J'o 
give one example of niaiiy*^—Two men 
who remained with us for nearly three 
hours, asked, amongst otlicr things, 
alien wc sfiokc of the inoarnatsun of 
Olirist, how God, the infinite spirit, 
could be born into the world,—how the 
divine and human nature's were united 
in one person ; adding, that on tluit 
point they felt difficulty. 1 at once 
acknowledged that we were unable to 
explain how this was, and endeavonred 
to show that wc believed many things 
which we did not fully comprehend. 
You hnv'e spoken, I said, of God ns a 
spirit, can you tell me what a spirit is f 
or can you explair^ flie relation betw^efn 
soul and body in man? You have 
Spoken of the eternity and omnipresence 
of the divine being, can you explain 
how A being should exist without niiy 
beginning—the creator of all things, 
himself uncreated ? or how a ifeing 
should be in all places nP the same 
time ? You see that a plant groiVs, but 
do you understand hov) it grows? and 
would it be wise of tho husbandman not 
to cast the seed into tho ground till he 
had discovered the peculiar nature of 
the relation subsisting betw'ccn them! 
Wo believe, I added, that God took 
upon him our nature, because be has 
revealed it in his holy word. They 
then asl^d me to cAate the grounds on 
which wc rested the assertion that our 
Veda was of divine antjiA'ity. 1 then 
endeavoured to set before them briefly , 
the evidences of (Christianity. They ap¬ 
peared satisfied, and were very desirous 
to obtain books. They were intdligent 
and well disposed men, — merchants, 
belonging, of course, to the Vaisya, or 
third the four ^at castes 
the Hhidus. *In this caste, and eveq' 
that below iS^tho Soodra caste-r-thofo 
are many who read and think for them- 
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Chrmicle, 


Xov. 

nehroB, and who can nrgitc a point with sake of mtitiml oncouTagement to pcrsc- 
considcrablo shirewdncsBBrmd tnct« It is vero in the common truth, and mutual 
a mistake to suppose that the Brahmins aiii in spreading it abroad. 
are*tbb only dass of the community who “ Since I last wrote nothing of a very 

know any thing, or who are capable of striking kind bas occurred among our 
disecssing a question. Tlicrc is a very Swiss ilocks. In the spnng wo had a 
largo ’number in both of the castes gathering of the*Germnn-Swiss churches 
referred to, who arc quite as intelligent in the open air, on the summit of a 
08 the*mass of the Brahmins, and in monij^ain about two Icngucs from Bemo; 
some respects, their superiors. • • • and a short time since a meeting of a 
Jan, 29M.— KyropWtf, * Jn the similar sort has been held on an elcva- 
evening went with the teacher to the tion near Ncnchatcl, for the French 
temple, and* as a large number of people brethren of this country. 'JChcsc two 
followed Ufl, we had a very favourahlc meetings were very delightful, and have 
opportunity of proclaiming in their cars been greatly blessed,—they were, indeed, 
the folly and sin of idolatry, and at tho fmtornal festivals. Our German labour- 

samu time, pointing ll»erii to^lio “Twimb cim, of wlioni I have epolcrii in former 

of God, that taketh away the sin of the letters, all continue at their work w'lth 
world.” BiA-, filas, tho people arc hard more or less of success. Our flocks in 
of conviction. I should rather, perhaps, general arc on the increase, and new’ 
say, that it is hard, ay, verv hard so to territories arc opening to our evangelists, 
imprdis their minds with a sense of tlic But our pecuniary necessities augment 
evil of the course they pursue, as to lei® by this very success, and in the inean- 
thom to a change. Tlicy assent, and time our resources are very small; so 
assent again, to the truth of nearly all that if our dear brethren in Scotland can 
that we say, and pronounce it cxccilont; send us any ai^sistance it will bo vciy 
but “their own way will do; it is tho acceptable, and will be gratfully received, 
way of their forefathers—the way cstab- As yet, riymouthism has not penetrated 
Hshed by usage ; it is the wny which into Gennan Switzerland, and wo are 
God (Jjas made known unto them.” socking to protect oui*sclv(*s from it with 
“ We all worship the one God, only we all our energies—or rather I should say, 
give him different names, and serve him by hcsceching the Great Shepherd of tile 
ill different manner. It is diiliciiU to sheep to save from that libertine spirit 
receive a now religioV,'—wo can’t do it,” and tliat lax doctrine, lie wlio has 
&c. With these, and many otlicr flimsy lilthcrto kcjit us will, I trust, continue 
excuses, they satisfy their niimls. They still to watch over ns. Jlorcovcr, tliis 
nvo not disposed to think. Their minds ncwi system, or rather no system, is los- 
aro in an indolent and iinpcrturhablo ing cr^it wherever it has been cstab- 
quicycence. I speak of the mass. There lished. God is a God of order and not 
arc exceptions. Tho more one mixes of confusion, and bis spirit is a spirit of 
ndth the people, the more docs ho feel jicace, of humility, and of defence, 
tho necessity of some power superior to “ We have good news from our mission- 

all human efforts to produce tho change nvy brethren in Canada and among the 
desired — a clmngo of Heart and iife, German ^tilers in the United States. 
May the Spirit from on high descend in • These missions are truly missions of feith 
all his quickening power, and carry and love; but they arc not without their 
homo the truths we are privileged to difficulties. • 

proclaim to tho consciences of tho per-^ “My periodical,‘TA a C/#m^wn/enjoys 
ishing Hindus I May tlic seed sown be a grea't blessing—thanks be to the Lord 
watered abundantly by those heavenly who chooses tho weak things of this 
influences which arc «s the shoircrs that world to confound those that are mighty, 
water the cardi 1—(7b he continued.) X have at present 1,300 subscribers, scat- 

ill. ICixTaAOTs^ROM CoR]iE8PONDKi7GB tcvcd ovcr all Switzerland. 

« wirn Sister Churches on the Con- “ Our political position at present is 
TiNENT.—“Since I received your hist let- very critical, hut not so perilous as per- 
ter, of date October 9, 1846, we have haps strangers may be apt to suppose, 
had no news of our dear brethron in The kingdom of Gofl spreads in peace, 
Scotland. This wo regret, as we would and religious liberty is daily becoming 
fain, instead of ceasing our correspou- more oouflnncd; cten in tho Canton do 
dence, strengthen more and more the Vaud tho Free Church is no longer 
paternal tie between us and them, fer the hariescd.”— Iler, C, da Rodt^ 

oLAsoow: 
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THE REVEALED DOCTRINE OF REWARDS AND 

PUNISHMENTS. 

Therb is no man who,thinks at all, bAt must often turn his meditations 
upon tho question of a future state of being. If the life we now live in the 
flesh bo not tho whole of our oxistonco—if, after it comes to a close, there 
open to us new scenes of being and of action—if the portion of our 
existence here be but tho porch and vestibule of that larger being to 
which it conducts~and if tho character of that future state depend on 
our conduct in this; it can only bo by tho most entire renunciation of the 
functions of an intellectual agent, that any man can exempt himself from 
many anxious inquiries and speculations concerning futurity. On what 
grounds does our amenability to future judgment What is thb 

criterion by which our state is to be determined ? What are tho rewards 
of virtue, and what the penalty of sin ? And in what way, if at aU, are 
the natural prospects of man, as a moral agent, affected by the provisions 
and principles of the christiafl dispensation ? These are questions jof 
deep import, and, as such, must often he before the mind of every reflec¬ 
tive man. % 

The investigation of this whole subject was committed by tho Trustees 
‘ of the Congregational Leisure, to their lecturer for last year. Tho 
individual selected for the proscoutiiAi of this high argument, was the 
Rev. Dr. Richard Winter, Hamilton of Leeds, a name alrca^ associated 
with much successful labour in the fiel4 of philosophical and theological 
research. The importance of the subject, tho accidental addition to that 
importance aocmingfrom prevalence, in certain quarters, of notions 
subversive of the views commonly ontertaiood^y Evan^lical Christians 
regarding it, mid the great and well-earned reputation of the lecturor, 
excited in us a natural anxiety to receive and peruse the vdluino in which 
his thoughts upon a theme so full of interest were embodied. That 
volume is now before us: “ The Bewated Doctrine of Mewairds and 
Punithmenti. By Richard Winfibr Hamilton, LL.D., D.D., Leeds. 
8vo. pp. xvi. 555. • X^ondon, Jackson and Walford. 1847.” It is a 
volume replete with the indications of a larm, re^ective, and well-stored 
mind; a.mind which has come to its task wivi deep earnestness and full 
preparation, which moves easily and naturally unAr a weight of entdi- 
Nuw SxRiBs,—^Voii. Vn. 2 b • 
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tion 3uch 03 few other minds could bear, and which manfully grapples 
with its snbyect in ftU its braa^th and with all its difficulties. Wo opened 
the book with high ei^botation; we have read it earnestly and thought- 
full^ ; we have closed it not only without disappointment, but with a still 
hjgher estimate than before,- of the prodigious resources, and the massive 
vig<>ur of the author’s mind. He writes as one t(f whom all philosopliy, 
and.all theology, ancient and modem, are familiar; but whose chief and 
ckoloest inspiration has been drawn 'frSm the well nndefilod” Of 
Scripture. Nothing, indeed, has struck us more in perusing his writings 
than the exceeding ease with which the words of Scripture seem to flow 
from his pen. It is not a fow verba classical a few loca prohemtia which 
are cited m every system of tlicrdogy, and appealed to in almost every 
sermon, with which alone ho fills his pages ; his familiarity with Scripture 
is such that even in its ipost recondite and least frequented paths, he fiuds 
materials both for ornamenting his stylo, and enforcing his argument, 
and that'without any violation of good taste, or any forcing of the sacred 
word. We could wish, indeed, that his own modes of thought and 
utiJbrance had been mdro closely formed upon the model of the sacred 
writers—that ho had cultivated to a higher degree their plain, perspicu- 
-ous, simple, and direct method of conve 3 dng trath to the mind; for it 
must ho confessed that Dr. Hamilton’s style of thinking and writing is 
not the one best adapted for philosophical disquisition. His epigram- 
matio Bontcnccs—liis tropical usages of words—his frequent inversiotm 
—and, above all, his rapitl transitions, and his habit of reasoning by 
implication, rather than by direct statement and reply; are apt to place 
serious barriers in tho way of ordinary, readers, and to render to even the 
yiost dauntless reader, tho perusal of his hooks somewhat more^of a task 
than it ought bo. We must, however, in justice, add, that in the 
work before us, there is less of this than in most of Dr. Hamilton's 
previous productions. 

We trust this volume will bo oxtensiWy perused among our churches. 
The symptons of coining events, ** easting their shadows before theiii,'^ 
demandrit. There are certain birds unclean and noisy, trooping in the 
atmosphere of our churches, from whoso flight inauspicious augury may 
bo taken for the future. In our humble judgment, too much already hns 
been surrendered of that venerable Puritan theology, on which our churches 
were first based. We would go brtok not forward. We are conservatives 
in divinity. Wo shrink from the movement party. We do not believe in 
the progressiveness of thoologyt Wo remember that what men have 
eagerly proclaimed as novelties in faith, have invariably, after a brief 
season, turned ont mere nuUitios. Wo have no time to Vasto in choosing 
ign^ fatuL Wp have nif longing for a broatbless gallop, followed bv a 
rmietus irii^% Our eyes aro becoming too weak to bear new lights. 
Wo find the ;[wmmon day-light of tho old sun suffioient for our purposes, 
and have a suspieion it will outlast the crariousest contrivance which 
theological alohymists would substitute for it Wo, therefore, have a 
hes^y deaviug to a book like that" before us, which, as rejects its 
tfaedogy, is of the old sohool old. Dr. Hamilton no Neolo^t. He 
has, we suspect, in his^ library some ancient folios and quartos, by which 
be sets far groater sUfe than by any of tho sleek octavos, or the hot- 
pressed twelves,’’ which the publishers of these dainty days delight to 
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issue. Wo wBolly sympathise with hinn “Noiyau having tasted the 
old wine, straightway desires the new, for he*saiih.the old is bettor;’* and 
as we have for a long while now been rather “given” to,this old Tjfrine, 
the new pails upon our taste. We greatly ryoice, therefore, to meet with 
an author who, learned as w'ero the fathers of our English theology, isi ifko 
them, prepared to consecrate all the spoils of the schools, to the defonco 
of those solemn truths which the bulwark and the oriinmont of evan¬ 
gelical doctrine. Wo should bo heartily glad to find that such a work 
had been studied and mastered by all our pastors, and by tlio reading 
portion of the members of our churches. 

Wc shall proceed to lay boforc’our readers a condensed analysis of the 
argument pursued by Dr. Hamilton in this volume, accompanied by 
extracts from diflerent parts of it. Wo shall, in this way, we believe, 
most ofTectually introduce it favourably to their dotioo. 

Though Dr. H. has entitled his work “the R&oealed Doctrine of 
Howards and Punishments,” he docjS not confine himself within the limits 
of what is usually called ilevelationy viz.: the Soriptures, for the matter 
of bis argument. » 

“ Ttccciviiiir nafttre, iu its largest sense, as an earlier revelation, the author has 
mainly addressed liimsclf to the tr prion treatment of the subject. Thus, if tlic 
reversal of any scripture Icstimouy be demanded, because of its imputed contra¬ 
diction to natural demonstration, lie has, throughout his entire argument, rejoined 
upon it.' Ho has endeavoured to prove that nature brings no relief by suggesting 
any alternative. According to its decisions, even to the apprehensions of sense, 
moral agents arc happy or miserable just ns arc the cpialitics of their ageftcy. 
Moreover, it must fbllow tliat it can only be right so to make them happy or 
miserable. If these qualities of such agents be permanent, thus permanent must 
be their happiness or miKory. To the dark boundary-line of«death wc trace tliC 
equal permanency of these characters of conduct and of their awards. No known 
treatment of these agents, consequently, is at variance with these actual results. 
Whatever can be ascertainal coincides. It is always so, to our best knowledge and 
experience. The difiiculty may be oiily thrown back, but it now presses upon the 
iinpugners of the scripture doftrinc»of future punishment. It now becomes their 
own. * 

“The lecturer, in the confession of these common principles, felt himself war¬ 
ranted, at every stage of the argument, to seize the analogy between nature^ and 
prop(^r revelation. It is his reiterated urgency tlnit the latter, in this very dispute, 
only follo%v8 up the former; tliat Christianity, as a remedial system, proceeds but 
on the assumption of an autoceiksnt, indep^dent dilemma; and that it is perfectly 
irresponsible for it. His mottoes arc but indices to the idea.” 

In pursuance of this pldn Dr. H. be^s by laying his foundation broad 
and deep in the moral nature, relations, and destinies of man. He vindi¬ 
cates the spirituality of our being, shows our res^nsibility^ and asserts 
our immortality on grounds of natural reason? These Uvee points he 
places as “ the postulates and guides of the whole ensuing ar^iuent; ” 
and in the support of them has put forth a body of the most v'gorous'^nd 
learned reasoning. » 

Having thus educed the leading cbaractoristics of man’s moral being 
from himself, the author proceeds m the second Lecture to consider man 
as the subject of moiiil law. Here he Aows that the three great elements 
of law are injaneUon, Erecting to, or from, a certain course; chligatiim 
claiming obemence to that injunetion as m^itallySdue; and sanction as 
enforcing by feward or punishment the yielding to Ihat obligation. It is 
next shown that in the administration of t^ divine law, regard is had to 
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three pqculiaritics, whicli arc»the means of its constant operation.’^ 
These are hdbit^ or tte .effect of continued action in a certain direction; 
chavactety the ^result of habits; and consequerwe, or the invariable some¬ 
thing which attends upon action, habit, and character, and which is 
cclfi^dently predicted by us as the issue of any givei? course of life. After 
noticing some objections which liave been urged against this judicial view 
of the subject, Dr. H. adverts to two anp-legies derived “ from the most 
ordinary view of the present life, its interests and its results,” which he 
deems of the greatest value in supporting the preceding law of responsi- 
bility, and in illustrating those final issues which such responsibility 
involves. These are 1. “ The sagacity*or foresight which belongs to man 
in the general arrangement of his concerns,” and in virtue of which he 

continmy acts in the present, with an ej[e to the future; and 2. The 

fact that ono error oi' fault, committed in a very early period of life, 
ihay entangle and prejudice the remotest portion of it, as far as our 
knowledge of its course extends.” Prom the former of these ho infers 
that^ as “ it is a nol^rious fact that present conduct is most potent 
on future condition, docs concern and affect our successive being, as far 
os wo can trace itand as it is “ a notorious Wiice of human conduct to 
forecast such an end,” and as the God of recompenses’ proceeds on 
those grounds, and invokes these dispositions, so it. may be concluded, will 
it be in reference to the bearing of this life on that which is to come,” 
PVom the latter, he infers, that it is in perfect accordance with all wc 
seq and allow, to conclude that as “ the sin of our youth may stamp, its 
bias on all our future acts aud circumstances,” so the sins of life may 
travel in their consequences beyond death, and their penalty be felt 
through the futurity of our being. Tho author then proceeds to show in 
what relation a verbal revelation must stand to the religion thus revealed 
tho teachings of nature, and concludes tho Lecture some observa¬ 
tions on the use of Analogy, in vindicating the claims of Christianity as 
tho religion of the same being who arranged the course of nature. 

“In Lecture III., Dr. H. proceeds to illustrate at length the harmony 
betwecn“the Bible and nature, by showing that the former fully recognises 
what tho latter teaches as to man’s spiritualism, responsibility, and 
immortality, and that tho former no less than the latter represents tho 
moral government of God as a ,system of rewards and punishments 
sanotioning ii\junctioD, and enforcing obligation. We select from this 
Leotoro the following admirable observations' on tho hypothesis that 
man’s immortality is only conditional on his obedience:— 

^'Kow an iifime»pate thoagiht arises, that, if men perish, their sin forfeiting tho 
Inunortality whiel|} accrues to obedience, it is prob^le and fitting that such per¬ 
dition shonfei take place at death. This is the sentence. This is the only termina¬ 
tion of bdng^ode palpable to us. Every thing of external sign and token answers 
to tff^ supposed catastrophe. It is the limit beyond which we cannot follow any 
sensible evmnoe of At this point it seems Shost reasonable, if man be not 
Immortal, that all existence should cease. Death is by sin. It is, tbeh, the pm- 
paxe4 execution of tiie sentence. It is a iftady stroke. Why slK^d * 

• sinned to hla utmost reach of reroonnble motion ajm action. Why should 

be not now suARot the threate^ doom? If lilb be earned.on sabsequcntly to 
dfstb, it is a new addition to the proper term. It is more than morta^ 

though b be loss than imiborta?. It is not included in the oii^nal case.^ Then it 
cannot.be necessary to it. To usf who sec in the suggestion only a vain conceit 
to serve a particular purpose, it^uppears an arbitrary prolongation of miseiy, an 
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horeaflcr which was not forewarned—something beyond forfeitu^ an unnocessaiy 
revival of life, contrary to its own conditions; an excess of punishment, because a 
strain of law. • , ^ 

Another thought might arise, that, if it be true that .revelation contradicts the 
general confession of mankind, their most precious moral instincts, then the greatest 
professed blessing ever extended to them, casts them down to 'a grovelling for 
below their once ardent and elevating hopes; depresses the standard of their ayns 
and fears; and strangely^tcaches them that their capacity for this belief was not 
pven them to be exercised. 'While the idea might bo cncoura^d that every man, 
by the practice of virtue, would became immortal, no man could be prompted by 
this as a yearning of his nature—no man could feel that ho truly was. It might bo 
a motive to us, for it would be a gain set before us, but it could bo nothing drawn 
out of our proper sensibilities and aspirations. But surely it is not like Christianity 
thus to lower the pitch of what is nojple and refining. It la, surely inverse to its 
spirit. Besides, this contradiction must invalidate itself. What is the law of 
nature? Is not common consent its promulgation? Btemal truths arc supposed, 
not iu human immortality, Cor that being a divSno ofibet, is hut a contingency — a 

physical maintenance, but in the inference of a Arst cagse, in tho demonstratioil Of 
a moral law, and in the connexion of that immortality with these eternal, neccssoj^y 
facts. The first clash of any system with such truths must be its subveteion I But 
‘in examining the sacred volume wc can detect no lineament of the hypothesis that 
man is not by nature immortal, and only possibly immortal by acquisition. Our 
nature is there regarded as one; an assumption, or a negation, of immorfRIity, 
would perfectly diversify itiin different individuals. It addresses that nature fiilly, 
religiously; it governs it with equal laws for good and evil. It throws a solemn 
character over this probationary life, because of the future depending upon it. 
It shames to glory and virtue now, by what we must be. Its hand ever points 
to indefinite consequences.” 

This hypothesis “ strives to induce man to think of himself—wo will not say 
unnaturally, that being the involved dispute—contrary to whatever of tlie noble 
and the great he so readily entertains. Wo will not say that he was inadp to 
revolve the question of immortality,—the argument forbidding it,—but he docs 
entertain it as if he were thus made. The wicked have thoughts and fears which 
fill a dread futurity. The righteous crave the * pleasures which are for cvermo^.’ 
But each must regard himself henceforth os unenduring. Iditnortality is no part 
of them, nor enters into their natural being. It may, or it may not, bo siipcraddcd. 
—^Tho religiousness of motive is impaired by this opinion, if not destroyed. Au 
instinctive love of life and fear of death nro the only inducements. The higher 
appeals, which sound up through soul, are stilled. How unworthy a construc¬ 
tion is given to the inspired words ,—* If ye live after the flesh, yc shall die: biit if 
ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live 1 * ,In the one 
case it has only the power of human legislation; in the other, it only pcrpe^atcu 
what civil magistracy os long as possible protects. Depravity has so deadened the 
mind of the voluptuous transgressor, that the thought of this threatened non-exis- 
tcnce, would scarcely awaken •alarm or repel allurement. It is an end to which 
t^e sensualist consents, rather than the hl^ard of a renewed life. Vor while piety 
pants for the immortal, sin struggles against it,—not against being, as such, hut 
that which is feared to be Vetribution.—Itjvould be difficult to prove that non¬ 
existence is an ev^ If man live out his onginal term, ho suffers no injury* He 
has sinned—but ^ conditions of nature, had he not sinned—though there would 
not have been this form of death, his life must Imve determinetk Immortality, 
being adscititious, may be withheld, but the hiimah*natnre cahhot bo said to have 
suffered deprivation. It is at utmost a loss of what it never possessed. 

Tho whole theoiy is weak and mean compared to the grandeur Christianity. 
It reduces, it does not honour man. It enfficbles, it does not confirm religion, it 
supposes a treatment of moral*agentB, inconsistent, and thaIPwhich defeats itself.** 

In Lecture IV., the author disousses tho Nature and Bowardableness 
of Christian Virtuf. His reasonings hero are chiefly directed to show, 
that Christianity, as a system of grace, dops not supersede the original 
aTrangement of God which makes virtue rojirardj|jble, but having secured 
for man the remission of his sins, and rcgtoratioifvto the divine favour, it 
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thereby r&torqH <him to his original position as a being under probation, 

and who is to be dealt with q^t last according to the measure of his 

obedience. ^ 

> « 

The theory of Christian reward,” he observes, “ depends npon a fixed constitu¬ 
tion of holy taw 'which has its foundation in the atonement of Christ. From that 
Sacrilico^rocee^s a consideration by virtue of which .the strict jnsticc which 
regarded the nnner is satisfied. That justice no longer forbids his salvation, but 
confirms it. An infinite m^t, or righteousness becomes the basis for the accep¬ 
tance'of his person and his works. Could his works challenge a perfect conformity 
to the divine will, he would not need the aid of any atonement. They now look 
toithe satist'netion of Christ for the sole reason why they can find favour with the 
liighteons One. The entire basis and scope for such treatment of them is the 
mediatorial iwstem. All is done ‘ through Jfsm Christ,’ and ‘ in his name.’ All 
is received * fox his sake.’ ‘ 'Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the liOrd Jesus, giving thanks to f lod and the Father by him.’ * For his name 
sake they went forth.' We are explicit to guard against misconception. We would 
found the doctrine of rewari’/S aright. But wc would speak in no tone of.exception 
excuse. Whatever its relations and its reasons, it is a perfect doctrine,—to 
be iinderAt<a>d and detended in itself, Oodj tho TOOh Of folthlUlllCSS, l)iU(lS llimSelf 
to it. It ia not that pseudo-scheme which stipulates his dishonour by the allow¬ 
ance of a sincere, insteod^f a complete, obedience; itself adjusted and accom- 
mod^ed to a mitigated law; (a predicament which, by its tei'ms, must, make 
insincere what it tolerates ns incomplete,) but iin order and arrangement which 
insisted on, against the sulistitnto of man, a perfect obedience even unto death, ere 
the imperfect virtues of them upon whom tho penalty has no farther claim and 
force, could be approved, and still exhibiting that obodicnoc as tho exclusive gi*ound 
of approval. This course being settled, God having engaged himself to it, there 
arises an order %vhich ho authorizes, an expectation which he fulfils. ‘ God is not 
unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love.* ‘ Blessed are they that do 
his aonimnndmeuts, that they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city.* ” 

Lecture V, is devoted to tho “ Heavenly State.” It is by mucli the 
most eloquent in Vie volume. Its grandeur is almost at times overpower¬ 
ing. Wo have experienced in reading it something of the feeling which 
the author himself says comes over tho mind in attempting to follow out 
some of the Bcripturtu references to the heavenly gloiy. “ A confused 
majesty overpowers us. It is not like star coming forth after star, each 
beautiful /and a resting place for the eye: it is as the mighty firmament 
in all tho depths of its concave and with all tho constellations of its glory 
covciing and perplexing tho eye at onoc.” Though our limits are 
boginuing to contract, we cannot re&ain from^ placing before our readers 
the following passage from this Lecthre:— 

“ And on all this ' glory U a defence,’ that of immortaXty. The eternity of heaven, 
so far 09 we know, is undenied, lion<>^ltcal a beam from that crown which fadeth 
not away. None abridge a moment of eternal lite. None would shorten eternal 
redemption. N/ ne would lesson eternal salvation. None woi^d reduce eternal 
inheritance, Otherwise could ic be heaven? The heathen never supposed the end 
of their Ely'siam. All descriptions, save where argument has grown, under opposi¬ 
tion, wilful dhd desperate, sustain its immortality. If the certainty were that all 
this must end, however distant and still nnknown the period, that oppressive 
Gonvicrion could never^fiee the spirits of the blest. would hang like a da^ cloud 

over every scene. It would haunt every thought. How every voice would falter 
hymn I How cveiy hand would quiver as it struck, its harp 1 Suspicion 
hasten tho dra^ving nigh of that doom. Deep, dread suspense would antici- 
. pate im approach. Tlie vesture would seem to decay, and tho cfown to dim, while yet 
' thOy wore unimpaired. The amaranth would seem to sere amidst its brightest bloom. 
^Tho twolvo fbundations * ^nld feem to shake long before they sunk away. Was 
it but the pageant of ages^ Muht it, when they expire, dissolve? It is an incon- 
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coivaUe catastrophe! No reason, no illness, could explain Faint was the 
shriek of Sin,—embodied by our bard in hideous form,—wljen she brought forth, 
full-armed, her monster son, and * fled and *crisd out «l^oath,* ^nd hell ‘ back 
resounded, Death,’-—in comparison with the horror wkieh would awuken in theso 
‘ nations of the saved!' Their last look, their clinging hold, their dying groan, 
their annihilation! It is un unholy, lawless, dream,—dike impossible to be tnie, 
and impious to imagine! , ^ ^ 

** Aathcr be it our part and pleasure to meditate heaven in its glories uitd rap¬ 
tures because thus eternal. Det' the * everlasting* joy' be now upon our heads. Dot 
us endeavour to conceive those 4eiigthenod measures of duration, which we must 
renew and still renew^ though all is endless still. There shall not bo lack, for there 
is ‘ fulhess of Joy 5 ’ tliero shall not bo satiety, for there arc ‘ pleasures for evermore/ 
And yet may heaven be seen in u certain development, agreeing with the pro¬ 
gression of its inhabitants, through t^s eternity. ‘ What we sliull be,* nuiy always 
be ail cxpcilcncc to gain! It may rise continually in veflnement and 
ism! It may advance perpetually towards fuller impcnctratious and transfusions 
of the Covenanted Godhead ! So in the A])ocfaJyp 8 C thoughts of this order are not 
withheld. It opens in a temple, liut at its couclusion •there is seen no teniplo, tor 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb arc the temple. There wa« silence, imt 

afterward the SOll^ ncvci* dies away. At thw Urat wo hubold iriorn of Arimgcmeut 
and activity, more of recent earthly rcinoinbrance and association, l)at at tho OTld 
there rUc mure congregated wonders, more calm, morn fixedness, i/iDre rest. AH 
becomes more enlarged and ample, more cI(^borato and glorilied: not * the^iviiig 
fountains.* but ‘the river i.4 life ;* not a door just opened in heaven, but the tw’clve 
gates whieh arc nut shut day nor night; not the restraint of the suii from its 
smiting vehemence, but itself outshone, so that there is no need of its lurtlier 
shining; not the tree of life in the midst of tlic Paradise, but flourishing on either 
side of the river; not the dim and distant niysteriousuess of Him who sitteth upon 
the throne, but his tabernacle with men ; not the throne of the rainbow, mitigated 
a^ faint, but of peerless glory; not tlic throne of undefined deity, but of God and 
tlK Lamb !'* • 

In Lecture VII., the author enters upon the subject of the future 
punishment of the wicked. Here he shows that iJioral government 
pvo-8uppo8C8 the possibility of defection, and provides for this by 
donounoing punishment upon the transgressor. Man, as the subject of 
the divine government, has proyod himself a rebel, and has accordingly 
inc.urrcd the sentence awarded to the violation of the divine law. This 
consequence is independent of Christianity, the doctrines and overtfircs 
of which proceed on the admission of this as what cannot bo denied. 
What, thou, is the punishment which man as a sinuor, and in conformity 
with his nature, must endure ? We must look to the principles of his 
constitution for an answ*er—principles which have already “proved 
subservient to pleasant and desirable truth, but which arc not loss so to 
truth painful in itself, but whicli it is equally necessary for our hapjiiness 
to understand.” Man, then, is spirituw, responsible, immortal—influenced 
by habit, possessing character, liable to consequence. H^cc his punish¬ 
ment must be of the spirit, it must be rotrillutive, it must be for over; 
man oarrios his evil habit, his depraved character, anA all^the entailed 
consequences with him into futurity; “ habit still disposes him, oharaetbr 
still ezpresses and t^e arrears of demerit still weigh upon him, not * 
yet run ou^ not intimating any pledge that they can terminate.” To 
suffor this is not unjust in Gou;*it is only allowing his own law to bo 
tulfllled; nay, “ \f any consideration coiud require him to iniciposc, 
between the sinner and his own law, so as^to interrupt its exercise ^d 
to bar its enforcement^ the inference most Jbe stfiong and ignoble against 
his ohoraotor and government.” ^ *• 
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*<Whi]d'there,was yet the evanfcelic probation, God might have mcrt^—He 
mwht be jest, and the jiutiiier of him who hdieveth in Jesns. This scheme of 
redemption is ope mighty expedient*' to prevent any violation of law. Until now 
oveiy menace and imprecation implied that they might bo remitted# They wero 
uttered as means of oneckp and coUs to repentance. But probation is now shown 
to bo past. ^ It is the time of the dead that they ehould he Judged.* Repentance 
ifl lot eniipofled. roaee to Repent’ bos endpd. Tbe case as much precludes 
its disposition as its aviulablenesa. And, ‘until now, God, ih infinite condescension, 
has d^ciibed himself repenting, turning towards the sinner. He is grieved for 
the evfi. But all that these accommodations o( laqgnage veiled, is past. ‘ There 
is no place for repentance to be found,’ no opportunity of inducing any altered 
course in his conduct.” 

All this revelation assumes and confirms. It teaches that all suffering 
is penal; it sho^s that though suffering ko the lost sinner must arise from 
himself, there are other inflictions of a positive kind which he must ondure; 
it utterly discountenances the ndtion that the Bufferings of the sinner are 
corrective or disciplinaryf Punishment stands rolated to justice, which, 
by punishment, marks its view and sense of sin; it is a riahleous thing 
witn God to recompense tribulation.” It may be said that the sacrifice of 
GhrLjt has already satis^cd eveiy claim of divine justice; but this has 
nothing to do with a man's titk to forgiveness. That rests on the 
** faithfrd saying,” “ the record which Ood hath ^ven of bis Son that wc 
may bolievo,” upon “ the commandment of the everlasting God for the 
obedience of faith.” lie who despises or neglects this has no suit of 
right from the fact of the atonement, by which ho may demand exemption 
from punishment. It is a transaction with which ho has nothing to do. 
Tho^ospel is published, with it is his simplo business, and its belief 
the only channel to all its blessings.” In tho conclusion of tho Lecturo, 
it is shown that no objection to tho doctrine of friture punishment can bo 
borrowed from the divine goodness; that punishment is not only retribu- 
tivo but also exemplary; and that there are degrees in futura punish¬ 
ment. 

In Lecture YII., Dr. Hamilton is chiefly occupied in examining the 
testimony of Scripture as to the endlessness of future punishment, and in 
meeting the various objections which have been offered to this by tho 
advocates'of universal restoration, os well as the reasonings adduced by 
th<^ iu support of thoir own views. Lecture VIII,, which concludes tho 
series, is devoted principally to tho refutation of the doctrine of tho final 
annihilation of the wicked, and to aogeneral enforcement of the doctrine 
of final and eternal retribution. Those two Lectures arc invaluable. 
They seem to us to settle the whol^ question as A question of revelation. 
But our spaco forbids ns to do more than call the attention of our readers 
to thorn. /r « 

We again commend this powoiful volume to the serious perusal of our 
readers, ^pwevdr they may oooasioually dissent from particular espros- 
^ fiions, or doiribt incidental opinions^ we are porsuaded that they will 
' approve os a whole the reasoimgs and conclu^ons of tho author. Sure 
we are there will bo*but one feming as to its great learning and vigour, 
its doep-tonod piety aud its impressive eloquence. We cannot witiihold the 
fi^wiog touching and solemn passage with whi^ the |rctrk oonolndes:— 

^^The Lecturer has now fulfilled his solemn task. He undertook it With mnOh 
sel^dlstrfast. Then health #«emed firm, and life was strong in himi Sfiddenly the 
springs ofa&rength failed. /But his ^ask could not be forgotteou It was m maiiul. 
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weight which he carried with him to foreign climes. It was *a»dat 7 flrom which^ 
however, amidst wandering which brought Jiim no vigour, and lassitudes which 
yielded to no oxcitement, nc did not shrinh. He hel^ dost by it. It was in his 
thoughts day and night. Not the deep shadows or tltc'grinding glaciers of Alpine 
h^ghtSf could tom him from it. IVhothcr this condition were.favourable^r not 
to his meditntioTi, ho must not judgo. It may bo that it lent feebleness to it. At 

least, it kept him scrioiia. StilLho regretted nof that It was his theme. Ill WCftk- 
ness and fear he pursued it. He knew none more important. Others suggested 
that none could be more seasonable. Often it was impressed upon him that he 
could not survive tjo complete his plan. Then came pensive, but not* bitteiv 
thoughts, how some beloved friend might endeavour to collect and shape the 
materials which survived their compiler; and then it was that he most approved the 
truth and omiableacss of the doctrine which he has lived to vindicate, and tAen too, 
did he feel, when there could be nc* boasting, that a better service to the church 
and to the world—not to forget or cover countless impeifections^might scarcely 
be attempted by a dying man !” 


THE HOUSE OF THE LOKD. 

Part III.— tue BuiLDErt^. ,, 

IlAviNtt examined the foundation of the houBc of tho liord, and 
inquired into the nature of the materials of which it is composed, wc arc 
naturally led to ask,—Who arc the builders ?—“ for every house is 
buildod by some one.” All Christians are appointed to this work ; it is 
especially the work of the preachers of tho gospel; but God is tho efficient 
bolder. “Except tho Loan build the house, they labour in vain*that 
build it.” 

Christians are called to activity: there is a great work before them. 
Tho walls of tho Lord’s houso must he reared, and, lA accordance with 
the divine plan, this must be accomplished by human instrumentality; 
angels, great in power, pure in motive, and swift in action, arc not 
called to this work; they are only privileged to look on, mark its progress, 
and animate the builders. These things tho angels desire to look into; 
while they are “ all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them 
who shall bo heirs of salvation.” Jesus Christ is at once the sacrifioo for 
sin, and the priest who offered that sacrifice; so Christiana are at once 
the stones oi which this bmlding is composed, and the builders on the 
edifice. What is the object of all wisely directed effort on the part of 
Christians, either as individuals, or as constituted into societies? It is 
^twofold. First, to secure, by the blesg^g of God, a higher polish, a more 
exact fitness, if we may so speak, for their own souls, that ihoy may tho 
bettor becomo Mie glorious foundation on which they res\ And, in the 
second place, by the good hand of God upon their efforSs to bring sinnors 
to the Savioim—to add yet another, and another stone the liviiig 
temple. Christians! this is your vocation; you are felldw-workers in . 
this great undertaking. . ^ • 

Are wo ^cted by the magnitude, and importance, and pressing 
nature of this work ? That we may grow in grace, and in tho knowledge 
of our Lord and •Saviour Jesus Christ, what patient, well-sustained, 
p^^vering mvestigation must there be into«ihc “ law and the testimony.” 
Tlmt wc may be hedy as our Father who ia in ifeaven is holy—that wo 
may boar the image of the “ heavenly,as wo nave borne that of the 
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“ cartUj”—ivfa4t watchfulness roust be exercised over our lips, our lives, 
and, above all,^with diligetico must the heart bo kept. The cross 
must be taken up ana oheer&iUy borne. A right eye must be plucked 
out, if it offend,; a right hand must be cut o£^ if necessary. The world 
with all its aUurements, the ^vil with all his wiles, the flesh with all its 
affections and lusts must be crucified. That that'mind may be in us, 
which was also in Christ Jesus, what searching of ourselves, what 
straggling with the inner life of the soul must there be I The eye must 
steadily contemplate him as the OYaugolists have embodied his lovely^ 
perfect character, in their inimitable histories. The soul must fix itself 
Upon his enlightening, heart-changing, renovating truth, and receive and 
retain it as the aliment on which it subsists. To creatures such as we 
are, this is no easy work; for though wo have minds capable, in some 
measure, of appreciating truth—hearts susceptible of that which is 
amiable,—and withal conscience to quicken, and reason'to guide, 
(always in Subordination to the divine guide,) yet the will is so perverse, 
the old man is so powerful, temptations are so numerous and strong, that 
the wb[>rk goes on bn^ tardily, and the imago of the Holy One is but 
slowly formed in tbe soul, « 

Look at tbo other department of Christian effort—that which is 
external. The world is lying in the wicked one. Whole tribes, and even 
races are yet destitute of the word of God, the gospel of their salvation. 
These comprise many miOions of individuals, each of whom is animated 
by a spiritual nature tliat shall never cease to exist. Souls are perishing 
for lack of knowledge not merely in far-distant and heathen lands, 
also in countries on which the sun of righteousness has long shed his 
cheering beams. Christian brethren! let us realise the sad fact. Souls 
within tlie reach OB' onr arm, with whom we come in contact every day, 
over whom we exercise no small influence, with whom we associate in 
the Lord’s house on Sabbath; souls numbered in our households, souls 
dear to ua as our own, whom God has "committed to our, care, saying, 
“ trjiin these souls for me,- and I will' glv6 thee thy wages”—these arc 
perishing., Stretch forth your hand, use your influence, leave no means 
untried for their deliverance. Snatch up these precious stones, carry 
them to the building, place thorn on the walls. Up, then, and bo doing; 
work the work of him who called you, while ypi it is day, for the night 
oomoth when no man can work. «* 

This is especially tho work of the preachers of the gospel. Those who 
are called and qualified of God tQ preach the gospel of his grace, are 
thereby ap^nted builders on this edifice. It may appear prosumption 
in us to wnte /fn this topio; but a few observations are necessary to com¬ 
plete the plan laid down in^ these papers, and so briefly filled im. Tho 
preacher of Ihe gospel is in possession of that truth which, when helievod, 
, saves and sanctifies^ tbe soul. Throu^ his instrumentality, therefore, 
God is pleased to c^vey conviction to the covscience, and peace to the 
heart. Now every conscience thus affected, and every heart thus 
idMuiged, indicates the existence of ^living stones,” fitted, in part at 
to take their place in the spiritual buuding. &it this is not all. 
The preacher of the gospel, who is also a pastor, leads his converts a ste^ 
&rther.' ' His notions o^his Master’s will, and their safety and comfort, 
impresses him with theVfimvietiqn, that souls convinced of sin, and brought 
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to the knowledge of the truth, mx&t not be left scattered about in aU 
directions, subject to every breath of ckan^, and liable to be led into 
tho paths of error. They are living stones,'HntenilSi by the groat masteiv 
buildcr, to bo erected into a spiritual house, consecrate^ to the service 
and glory of Jehovah, They must needs be brought together. They 
must,bo placed Upon, the walb. Having fiven themselves to the^H&rd, 
they are expected, and must be encouraged to give themselves to tho 
church by the will of God. •But in thus adding to the church—assisting 
to raise the spiritual temple—^ne acts not singly, nor on-his own responsi¬ 
bility, but in conjunction with the brethren. 

How important and difficult is this work! and how heavy the responsi¬ 
bility attached to its performandfe! Who is sufficient for these things ? 
The pastor who knows to some extent tho position ho occupies, tho work 
he is called to do, the material ho has to operate upon, and tho numerous 
obstacles with which he has to contend, will fiild protection and encour¬ 
agement, only whore the apostle of the Gentiles found them, when weigried 
and wasted by his internal conflicts—“I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.” His views of truth must be extensive, nc^irate, 
systematic; his manner of presenting it» should be simple, solemn, earnest; 
and tho most lively impression on his own soul of the reality and uiippeak- 
ablo importance of the truths be proclaims, roxist be combined with tho 
most unwavering dependence on divine aid. Throwing himself heart and 
soul into the work, lie may reasonably anticipate a meaKure of success; 
and if a person of good common sense, well versed in tho lawn of the 
hHLse, and blest with some experience, ho may be able so to lay down 
the law—so to guide tho counsels of tho church—that there sliuJl bo 
great peace and joy in raising the superstructure. 

True, a stone may soigotimes be misplaced—one •fitted to occupy a 
prominent position, for strength or for ornament, may bo placed in somo* 
obscure part of tho building, and one whose proper place is in the body 
of the edifice, may receive undue prominence. This may be expected; 
but matters will soon right themselves. Sometimes, too, a stone may 
find its way to tho building, altogether unfit for such a purpo.se; but 
when its true character is dlscloBod, when it is obvious that its presence 
mars and weakens the edifice, it must be removed. After all the care, 
and prayerful anxiety of the builders, unworthy members are found to 
creep in; but when scriptilral mGans»bavo been used to tost the character, 
however painful the process, they must be put away. How needful tho 
apostolic exhortation, aifd how appropj^to now as well as when addressed 
to the Corinthians?—‘‘ Let every man take heed how he buildcth—if any 
man’s work :^l^do, which he hath built upon this foui^ptiou, ho shall 
receive a reward; if any man’s work shall Ih^ burnt, bef shall sufier loss; 
but ho himself shall be saved, yet so as by fiire.” * ^ 

But after all, the efficient builder is God. Except tlib Loan build 
the house they labour in vain that build it.” God ^ath. been pleased to 
appoint, for the erection or the spiritual bouse, a certain instrumentality, 
varied in its nature, and admirably adapted to serve the purpose intended. 
This instrumentality includes the reading aud preaching of the word, 
prayer, Christian converse, and provideQtis.i»circuiustances. These means, 
we builders can, and ot^ht to' use. It is/|^th duty and a privilege to 
•place the. message of mercy, recorded ^ the book God^ beforo the 
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minds of mon; to approach the throne of the heavenly ^ace in behalf of 
tbo imorant and those yrho are out of the way; to speaJe of the glory of 
our Master’^ character,' and the excellency of his work; and to improve 
the ever-recurring dispensations of an all-wise providence. But this is 
nothing more tlian imtrwmf^Uyy —a sot of perfect, and beautifully 
arranged machinery. "" 
effective—to render 
is a great mistake to 
the conscience, and _ _ 
the Lord, the spirit through the truth, and the heart is changed and 
purified hy the same Almighty agent, through the same means. What 
would you think of the man who should a&cribe to the musket, and sword, 
and spear, the deliverance of bis country firom a foreign yoke, irrespective 
altogether of the arm that wielded them ?—or of the man who should 
assort that a beautiful anh complicated piooe of machinery, accomplished 
tho,purpose aimed at by the inventor, irrospeotivo of tho propelling power? 
This would not be loss rational than is the notion of those who perversely 
ascril^ to tho instrumentality, what is due to tho spirit in tho conversion, 
and subsequent progress of the sovl in religion. 

To discard, either in so ma^ words, or virtually, tho doctrine of tho 
direct agency of tho Lord tho Spint on tho souls of men, one must griev¬ 
ously twist many portions of the word of Qod, and singularly iutcrohaugc 
our notions of things. In this case, human nature, os now developed, 
cannot bo so utterly depraved and holplcbs in all that regards our intcr- 
oourso with our fellow-men, and especially uur intercourac with God, ^ 
tho Bible, in evexy instance in which it refers to tho matter, assures us it 
is; for there is no dispute about tho original dignity and gooil-hcartcdncss 
of*man. Our viowfl of the groat change—tho new creation—must he very 
‘different from those inculcated on Nicodemus by Jesus Christ. The 
conception wo form of the nature of tho change, and tho power roquibito 
to effect it, must ill agree with tho idea which the simple but bublimc 
statements of the blessed Saviour and his apostles arc intended to convoy. 
Wore wo builders of this stamp, wc fear our labour should be in vain. 
All Buoh labourers spond their strength for nought and in vain. Qod hath 
not promised to build the bouse unless tbo builders comply with bis instruc¬ 
tions, and do the work in tho appointed way. They may, indeed, appear 
to men to bo suooessful; the part of .the wall v^horo they arc placed, may 
present a forward appearance. But the question is, will it abide, will 
it stand the searching trial that a^its it! Tho'walls may bo rudicd up 
in tho midst of oxoitomont, oiamour, and abundance of self-congratulation. 
It was not so ^ gorgeous temple of old was raised, and wc suspect that 
in this respect at least, a* striking analogy exists between Solomon's 
tomplo, aua^bat trhich is “not of this building.’^ 

Our deep (^nviotion is, that the word of God, when road or preached, 
to be suceewful in oonvinoing sinners or edify^g God’s people, must, as 
in tho time of tho apostle Peter, bo accompanied “ with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven.” Every man/ in our day, as in apostolic times, 
must be bom of water and of the Spirit,” before admittance can be had 
into tho kingdom of Qod. Np system of means, however well arranged, 
not even a system of di^mo appointment, Can dispense with the presence 
and power of tho Jloly* Spirit;. ,.It is i^doep delusion to think so,—a 
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delusion most flattering^ but ruinous,^to human nature, and awfiilly 
dishonouring to the God of grace. The spiritual hause is built by thbso, in 
every place, who are appointed to this importantVbrkj but every conversion, 
and all progress mflide m the divine life, must be ascribed to the agency 
of the Lord the Spirit, so,that the saying of the Psalmist is stiy^ly 
applicable to the ^urch;—“ Except the Lord build the hous6, they 
labour in vain that build it^” The beauty, the stability, the very exist¬ 
ence of the church depends ufon this arrangement. 

Nor does it fare wprse with the building on this account. Is God less 
merciful, or less wise than man ? Does he care less for tbo stones destined 
to compose the walls of his spiritual temple, than those do who have been 
called by him to this work ? Is Ho less interested in the progress of the 
work, and its successful issue, than they arc, because aU is done in 
accordance with plan and purpose, and undci^ the direct agency of the 
third person of the glorious trinity ? The yoaming of the most pious and 
devoted builder oyer souls^ sunk in sin and exposed to the miseries d the 
place of wo, is as nothing in comparison with the compassion of God for 
the souls of men. The anxiety of the most c&eful builder, is no^ to bo 
compared for a moment with tnc divine solicitude, so often, and so vari¬ 
ously expressed in behalf of the church which is purchased by the blood 
•of the Lamb. 


G. W. 


IIaddinqton. 


NOTICES OF THE WALDENSES. 

By Dr. Cueever. —No. II. ** 

police; op ’the bomanists—i»roops from roman catholic autuorities. 

It is the policy of the Romanists to erect a church whorovor tho 
Protestants have one, whether there be Roman Catholics or not to attend 
the service. They have recently put up a large and very beautiful bhurch 
in La Tour, with a religious hoiiso of monks attached to it, who aro to bo 
employed constantly in the work of proselyting among the Waldcnses, as 
a fraternity of missionary priests. ^The kmg of Sardinia himself contri¬ 
buted largely to the ciiection of the edifice, and it was on occasion of tho 
consecration of this church and mon£t9toi7 that the king made his visit to 
La Tour whUe I was there. It was a season of g^at triumph and 
prediction on the port of tho Romanis^ and of sadne^ m tho part of tho 
Waldenses, who see every epgine put in readiness to 0 {^rate against them. 
The morning of the Sabbath after my arrival, which wa^^ho day when 
some great ceremony was to take pls^ at the opening of tho church, it 
rained m torrents, and oolhtiaued so nearly all dav. • The Christians really 
received this storm as a token of favour from too Lord, for it prevented 
ibe.town from beuur filled with clamour and sport through th&. sacred day, 
ai^^.depimd jdij^^Dihbh ceremonies of much of that lUstro and.proud 
' othermse have ♦om jn the 

'$0 ^ley .^^ered.to dieir dwn modest church^n the rain, attd hstotted 
with devout and trusting hearts to a seilnou from their pastor, oh the need 
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of tribulation for tho people of God. It was a festival week for the 
Komanists, aad a greot day for all the inhabitants when the king came, 
for never b^ore ^d Ld‘ Tour been honoured with a visit from the 
sover&gu. There was a grand procession, and the chtirch was dedicated 
wit^ the most imposing forms and doubtlcss^in order to strike tlie people 
with the deepest sense of the power and majesty of 'tho Romish religion, 
the king took his seat in the church behind the bishop. There was also 
a review of all the troops of tho valley, finff looking soldiers all, and then 
a great dinner at Lucerne, and in tho evening bonfires and illuminations. 
The Table” of the Waldensian churches, as it is called, or council of 
the Synod, presented a declaration of respect and loyalty to his majesty. 
On this o^ioarion, moat of the pastors of the Walaenses were present 

together. In the ohuroh the bishop made an address, in which ho spoke 
of tho afibotionate love of^the church towards the misguided, erring flock 
of the Waldensians, tuid praised the gentle policy with which it was 
intoaded to^win back the lost sheep wandering on the mountains. 

Not a stone’s throw from this Romish church a temporary theatre M'as 
oroctod, as a part of tho^holy festival, for tho amusement of the people, 
and gaudy pictures of tho sufferings' an3 death of Christ were hung up, 
before tho stalls to allure the people. We could not help-being very 
vividly impressed with the resemmaneo between tho theatre and the Aurch, 
the services in tho one aUd in the other. A theatre by tho side of the 
church door, and pictures of tho Saviour and the Virgin as its signs mid 
omamonts! They who would not bo taken by the ceremonies in tho 
ehurch, might perhaps by the pantomimes in tho theatre; the whole 
together was the melancholy offering to the people of a religion of raum- 
rnory and amusements, instead of a religion of holiness and faith. 

tt is easy to see* that tho aspect of things at present is threatening to 
the Waldonses, and to an eye that looks on human preparations only, it 
would seem as if this little flock of the njountains could not escape com¬ 
plete extermination. It is the policy of Rpme to give them no quarter, 
but either to root them out, corrupt them, or subdue them. But God, 
who has benu with them in six troubles, can deliver them in seven. Ho 
who has kept them from destruction while they walked in the midst of 
tho fiery furnace, can defend them in their present crisis, can bring them 
back from their captivity, and make them “ an^eteraal excellency, a joy 
of many generations.” * " 

There is some hope for them in the fact that the eyes of the civilized 
world are watching the policy of Rome, and it is evidently tho desire of 
Romanists to inske men believe that the spirit of persecution in their 
system is auitod an({^f%ened. Whatever of new evil may be 

Iw upon we ohuT^bes of the Waldense^ cannot now be done in a corner, 
but wul be bkwned on the free of Romanism through tho world, and will 
«tum inoalcidamy more to the ipjuiy (ff Rome, *tban it can to the injury of 
the persecuted. It may be hoped that po ne^ movement against them 
will be made in silence, or permitted vrith impunity, and that, notwith- 
sta^ng fmy tempofurv efforts to excite*ia Italy a new qiirit of jealooi^ 
a&dmvwty, every exhibition of Am cause before tbtf ohurohes will be 

guarantee fiQdr their seourity. 

' Jb is said that the kiugfof Safdinia, under whose j^venunent the vall^ 
jbf the WsldoDses are inmuded, e^mpathizes with the present Pope in ms 
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Itboral designs and eflTorts; and if so, there may posSibly bo a more 
generous policy pursued towards his Profibstpint sulsj^ts. peraeouting 
system maintained thus far, has been atti'ibut^d to the church, and not 
to the king; and it has been said that the king of Sardinia, wer^it not 
for the influence of the Romish Church, ^ould, from his own impi|}BeH, 
pursue a mild and eqfbitablo bourse. That the sufferings of the Waraonses 
are the work of the Romish Church, and not of the civil government 
merely, we have proof froA Roman Catholic writers themselves; *and as 
some might be disposed to say that our authorities in these matters being 
Protestant, are partial; and therefore not to bo relied upon, I shall here 
reiterate, in a coudeused nianue]^ luy account of the oppressive regulations 
under which the Waldenees have to suffer, in the words of a Roman 
Catholic nobloman; we shall then ho prepared to trace some of the 
particulars of tboir past history. It should b| observed, in reading this 
extract, that the term Vaudois is that by wlu^ the Waldenses are most 
generally known in all the countries of Europe except England, Wioir 
church is styled ordinarily, The Church of the Vaudois. 

“The Protestant-inhabitants of the valley?^ of Piedmont,” says the 
Count Del Pozzo, a Reman Catholic, And inhabitant of Piedmont, “oven 
since the sanguinary persecutions ceased, have always lived under 
restrictions, and been subjected to incapacities that can scarcely be con¬ 
ceived- They were obliged to abide strictly in tbeir valleys; they could 
not dwell or acquire property but within certain limits; they were 
forbidden to have more than a certaiu number of schools, churefaos, and 
enclosed comoterios. A Protestant minister could not visit a sick person 
beyond tlic flxed limits, unless he were accompanied by a secular Catholic, 
nor stay then more than twenty-four hours. la the parish of St. John, 
though it contained a great number of Protestants, they Voro not permi^ed 
to have cither church or school, and the Protestant minister was not 
allowed to pass the night there. Mixed marriages was strictly forbidden. 
If they went to fairs or markets in the neighbouring districts they could 
liavo neither houses, shops, or rooms in those places. Whatever might 
be the disproportion between the Protestant and Catholic population of a 
commune, and in several communes the former were beyond compdl-isoii 
the more numerous, the administration of the commune was always to 
comprehend more Catholiq^tban Protestants; so that very often Catholics, 
who were utter strangers to the conftnune, were bunted up, (for officers,) 
wretches, for whom it w^s afterwards neoessary to provide decent clothing 
at the commune’s expense.'’ 

“ By the union of Piedmont with France, under NapoWn, the Vaudois 
were complete^ emancipated. But on the restoration c^the Sardinian 

S overnment, though the treaty of Paris of the Sls^May, 1814, had 
eolared that in the countries restored or ceded by this timty, no indi¬ 
vidual, of whatever class or condition he might be, should be persecuted,« 
annoyed, or disturbed in parson or property, the Vaudois were nevertheless 
confined within their ancient limit^ md reduced to their ffimter state of 
servitude, not only within sight df tne Congress of Vionni^ whicdi paid 
little regard to wdifare of indmdnals and small population, but what 
is still more astonishing, within sight of •£i]g]|iid herself who always 
proved herself, espeoiauy in Cromwell’s ^me,%the preteotress ^ the 
Vaudois, and wbe had so fair an occiNsioii to Insist that the king of 
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ttlooE elbmetimes made by Bomiuuets, in order thit 
[eitoeevs&aj not rest upon their chnrob, that it is 
l^elteidat otxfy that does these tfings. Wo can answer in the 
WOrde df me satnd Itciman Catholic writer:—“Are we now to astmmej** 
aa^ha <^that this intbleranee towards 1be*yaiidoi8 is the e^ot of a 
qihill^Voient of tiie Sardinian government itself ? By no mehna. 

was there a milder or more benevolent sovereign wan Viofor 
ShnaHine^ xmder Whom this system of intc^erance and severity resumed its 
ancient oOnrse* The Sardinian government, gtdded, or rather impelled 
into Ibis oourso by the court of Borne, and by the Jesuits, i^ards 
intolerance as a duty; az^ since the influence of the Jesuits has gained 
groat ascendancy in Piedmont, this intolerance, instead of being mtecC 
wit bos b&en allogcd, by tbe maioh of GiTiUzation and the spmt of the 

times, is greatly aggravated, and that too in spite of the intercession of 
difforeut I^tostant Cotdfts whioh intmrost themselves in favour of the 
Yaudois. It is not long since eight Protestants of tho vallt^s settled in 
Turin, were ordered to retire to their valleys by virtue of an edict of 
162^ which had fallen into disuse, but is again put in force. This 
rigorous measure of tho Sardinian government is aUegod to have been 
gutted at rite express requisition of tho Court of Borne, made at the 
{ttsj^tion of the bishop of Pi^orol.” 

*l%e laic sweeping and anriobristian circular of the now Pope against 
all, efforts afte^ relmous freedom, against the Bible, Bible societies, and 
rd^OUs ird)&ts, and in fact against all Christians not in the llomish 
C^&oh, seems striAgely inconsistent with his liberal policy in tho govom- 
p^ontf of the Papal States. But this latter liberali^ may be carried far, 
and not'appri>timate in the least to the permission of that freedom without 
Which Itarmfl liberty will be nothing but*a namo, and without which the 
mosA forocious bjgot^ may at any time bo Renewed, wherever tho Bbtnirii 
Cimreb ^ the power-^-religio'us freedom, the right t6 x>b8seeB add road 
the word of Cod, and to worship Ood according to one's own consoience. 
This right is denounced by the present Pope as one of the worst heresies. 
'With such views and foelinga, any toleration of the Waldenses is a mere 
omnpulsory measure, a thing that wotdd not be permitted at alldf it Could 
bo helpedi In riie proseut state of Europe^ ana ^f the religioUa woiid, it 
ommot be helped; and xmder Godpetpr aoourity for the prCservarioti of the 
Waldenses, is^the progress of religious Uborty in Europe. 


i . 


TBB PMCE OP OPPOSITE PABfTEIS*' 

Wre some $spc/ls ei this e«rril more attraetiya 
'Of tbe tranou^kma which havA taken place ^imr tiMst* 
must the <dd grey-headed warrior tread the Ite^d 
dua^ of opposite parties mingles together, andvr 
Incdl mtS white a deep interest does riuKO] 
of some old mmmbKng caatii^ or 
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utiaoBt in ooQftudon^ tbu onc« fom^i « I^d'$ Im^} 
kiHiftt fl0o^ to ibe tteoioeiet vfhmi a Amfc t^ump^ i| 



kiHiftt to ibe geolo^ vfhmi a 
odl^ote^ and how oacewly do^ he examimT^hev^i 
Hub dalwffiomer drawn to aft that ha laajr 

at the heavenly bofieB^ when an aoHpae of the ga^ oA ef^4|^ 
abool to take iibuse^Vaat amp aliadei^ m&B he th4 to m tft mw^ 
the wedld wh^itwill be eeea to beat adraiitogei 
And hm toe C^iMaa iia*dd^^ b toem no ]^a<^ whi<di ia peovdhe^ 
attmeHve to hiinf Yet^ he cofttomplates Oalwy with fi»elin^ of htm 
veterence^ be^twe of toe araoaaotionB wbieh took j^aee npoait. ^Qiia he 
Tiewe ab the jaabeflng jdaee of«oppo9ito pattiee. With wdiat SSSifmt 
fealiiM did toe Dinne Being, onr Saviourj angds, men, and devila vieit 
it! There they met, but with yety difierent views of sh, and of the <>ti)y 
way in wbkh it oonld be removed fiKOn ouriworld. Jehovah viaited 
Calvary to show his great dii^leasare A m, to vindicate t^e claims of 
hls own holy law, and to open np the way to everlasting glory* Jbws 

went there to offer himsdf as the great saomoe for sin, to give satisfootion 
to justice, and righteous liberty to raerey* Aifgela were there net only 
to btoold the scene with wonder*bat td support and oomfort tho sacrifice. 
Men were there to toow their enmity of heart to holiness and righteous^ 
ness, and devils were thero to vent their malice on Him who was about 
to deprive them of their power. But the most astonishing, and yet 
necessary part of this ^at transaction was, that the Divine Bring should 
appear to meet with wicked men in the punishment of his own Son. How 
mysterious that his hand of justice should press so hard upon hiosBelfiVed, 
wtm the hands of wicked men were lifted up against him. How wouder- 
ftltoat'* ' ' - - V 

was 

the tnvmpns ot t^orrs mor<^, ana toe mumpns oi isatan s zury snoiua 
seem to mingle together. Hov[ ringular that wrath should come from 
two opposite parties upon Him who was in friendship with toe one, aftd 
toe governor of the other How strand that the moutos of toetti who 
cried for toe liberation of the robbmr, and toe crucifixion of the^oly Oue 
were net stepped. The mystery, however, is solved by Petmr, Ya men 
of Xsrari, hear these words; Jesus of Nazareth, a maiTiMproved of God 
among you. by miracleB^ wouders, and rigns^ whirii God did by him in thft 
midst of you, as yn yourselves also Know: him, being delivered by the 
detenainate emmsri aiid«fordnaowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wiehsed hands have omrified and sltdiat*^ Acts ii. 22, 2S. ^ Who ootdd 
ever have supposed that God and AmatB would have in this swM 
woAf that toe command ^ toe Swwrd of Dirinc justi<m tmwake.would 

_ __ __ . 1 — aI. > n ■.» 


have received a corresponding actioa in the sridim who drew forth one 
oBtof-itHtfeabbudi? At die chmcl thei^ ih^ ww ft ueetihg 

of 49Sf>tti4iMatlaftoti^eti«r^ & ikl« mviiift Hfttore • 

wUh Qod> 


in Uft iMmiaa one -wittnuaB —>a of 

y iwity o f fta rt (na y tf ttoftgoe^ ^ g^tvao 

^ftiM i6 

eftt ftiftii V ft %r t vr t 
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tr wondeF&k{(th 0 iresult; the dea^gne of God were aeoompUabed^^etiid 

doTib thwaate^ !iraate*s disregard of jodtico efrimed 
V^tA Of juatiee* in demanding satisfaction from the transgree-. 
aQr*^ evdbsMiite. The hatred of Christ exhibited God’s love to 

I'ihh KUualeat^ their pwlialitj fhi^he Mosaic dispensation was a means of 
brbgiQ|$ wUt of the gospel, and tbeif love d£ typical atonoments 

Uroaght about the real atonement for mn< Their love of sacrifices, in 
vhim Jehovah had no {deasure, caused thoih to assist in the offering of 
•tto grefit aaeriice ii^ich displayed the divine glory. Their doteminatiou 

hoM Josua in the gravo, sot forth his almighty power to greater 
advai igo. And now his groans are past. The thorny crown no longer 
rests upon his care'^wom brow. The sword shall never again bo pointed 
towards aim. The oup of wrath has boon drained, and the law demands 
nothing more. He is glorified, and the smile of lieaven rests upon his 
throne, the proclamation of peace is made through Him. Ho is 
evalled as a Prince and a Saviour to give repentance and forgiveness of 
sins. Ho offered Himself as a sacrifice, that opposite parties might bo 
brougift into friendship. * God is now ready to meet with sinners at tho 
oross^ and to show them favour. *Ke sehds thcmdbho word of reconcilia¬ 
tion, that ho was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
thoir trcHpasseH unto them. To you, then, 0 sinner, who have poured 
out your etimity upon Christ, is the word of this salvation sent. Jesus 
iuvitoB you to come to himself. Iloarkon to his voice and your soul 
flhaUJivo, j_ jj_ 


OSliitQttal* 

“BX CATUBDRA.” 


It has been usual to conclude oaoh volume of this Journal with a 
Prefaoe. In departing from this timo-lionourcd practico, wo have no 
reason to assign exceptiug one of more taste. As we have throughout 
the year addressed what wo had to say to our readers, in our editorial 
capacity, ea Oathedret, we find it moat natural to keep our seat, and 
deliver our concluding words from tho same position as that in which wo 
have Bjpc&en throughout the year. Besides, is not a concluding 
somewhat an inverted order of pl^oceduro? a dight oontrUaiotion in 
twns? of a piece with that strange anomaly (though conversely) taour 
Scottish ohurobis, of making a ctmocUon for an object heft/re ^ object 
for whidi the orileotion is to bo made has been advocated or explainedL? 

Andhfinrt* cfTalj^ wo mus\ givo utteoranoe to the sense if 
^hinh we ate peuetcated on a retro^ot of our experience in oendueting 
. this JoumakAiring the past year. When we nndertoofc this duty 

many m^vmgs and many anxieties. We were afri^ tlndhlmo 
{imronmstoi^aB in which many ni our churdiea«ffm:e pUo^yeombinodjrilh 

difficulties by which 1m many of thmr a 

aeannty, were w^ed, aerioudy a&oi the civculeAiohtPf 
d^ndent ahnoet entirmy upon them 

alw), to the high standard which oar prudiiKpssbrSfm 
ike fiinotion^had*pitohed, and which rendered tho task of 

' keeping up to that standard an^ thing but an esey one fior their suooessor. 
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Hajlpily) our fearg arising from both of these sources hliv*o fcoeir, to ^at 
1 measiire, disappomtod. Tho cireulaticn has >4)0011 Meadily Shstninsn 
tbrou^out the year, and the numerous ass^nees ef wfn^ 

have epontaneousij been addressed to us from variobs ^aarters have 
gladdened us with the bel^f that our labours have not altogetliMfailWd * 
^of their object. If for the fonnor result we stand indebted, unfter G-vmI, 
to the kind and brotherly feeling of the churches, we are sure tthat the 
latter is chiefly attributable to the able support which our rospeoted con¬ 
tributors have lent. Our best thanks are due both to those who have 

sustained the oirculatlon of onr Journal, nod to those whose abli^^foontri- 
butions have tended to make it so worthy of support 

And hero wo will take an opportunity of advorting to a statement 
affecting this Journal which appeared lately in the Oh^tian i/iiness^ in 
an artioTe full of mistakes, and which the talented editor of that magazino, 
we are persuaded, must have written under the influonco o^ somo strong 
and strange delusion. The statement to whicli we refer and wbich^the 
only one in thej^por specified on which wo feel caUod to animadvert, is 
as follows:—There has not, in the annals of magazine liforatifre, been 
any thing to comparc^th tbo*organ of the Scottish Gongi-egationalists. 
Under divers names and aspects, and with a succession of voty able 
editors and respectable publishers, from tho oulpablo apathy of the 
churches it has mways beon ou the brink of destruction, and at the close 
of its fiftieth year it was in a state of insolvonoy That these words 
were penned with no hostile fooling cither to us oi to the Gongrog.ational 
churches in Scotland, wo are perfectly assured; and thcieforo we arc 
confident tho writer of them will lejoice to leain that they contain a 
charge which is altogether unmerited. Our churchc^ have not, indeed, 
bup|)orted this Jouni il as they perhaps might, (of what ehurcbos could 
this bo said as respects their donoiniuational organ ?) but we must 
asf^re our respected contemporary that the charge against them of 
** culpable no^eot” i& altogether too strong, and that tho a&Bcrtions on 
which it is based are quite uutruo. At one time, we believe, the OVfUdan 
IfeiNtld was ** on the verge of destruction,” but this has nevfer been the 
ease trith the Congregational Magazine; and as for tho a&sortion that 
tho latter was, at the close of last year, in a state of insolvency, that 
can be made out only by«a very unfair consideration of its eiroumetanees. 
A magazine is insolvent wbon tho money obtained by a fair sale does not 
cover the oxponsos of jwblication; but if parties choose, in order to issue 
a wiagmane at a price which cannot^bo oxpootod to pay, to subscribe 
money fbr the jnirpose of covering the deficiency, is it unfair to say, 
when stMlh poj^ent is required, that tho nmgarine has bedn brought into 
aiate of insolvency?” Now such was tho case with this Journal laA 
•year. The quantity of letteipress given was sueb^ tbat*Vithoiii a %r 
oireulation than could reasonably have been expeotei^ it WaS 
^iiifKieriUe fixr the retumfifto be remunerating, at the price frr which it 
t was sold) but mch was die dqpiro of ceit^ brethren to extend tho 
^^advamtages oi the magazine among the churches^ that Offered to 
idake>np^Siiy deffeSeney that might ooeur in oonseqtetice ol the redfidtitn 
tonfebi mee^ finch a defioiCney did occur* and ft was, as {n!mnned,'dA^ 

( a * i • \ * » ' » 
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^Tft o|;p«hsw year as iu lonner years 

^ quantity of letterpross roman^g tba* 
*Sf^M^|Q^>i^4i^^gaWauteQ«!fdnA prayidcd to meet tW antici^ 

ff tliiiKB be to fall into a state of msolvency^we ;^)ar 
apiff^qf^e pu)|)i4c§]Uk>as whieh the editor of Jtho Witness lauds at ,oiin 
pupt.i^are vfi^ us in the charge. * 

. ^ben W assniacd the post of Editor, wo declined the aid of a gnarautee 
^pd, preferred bringing the roc of the Magazine into its fermer 
n^ipUnn to the price, so as to give it a reasonable dbance of supporting 
itsiel^ in the market. Wo now beg leave to assure our oontemporaiy that 
he need utter no lamentations over our insolvency. Our Journal is in 
good mercantile condition, f It pays its way, in^uding, even in most 
cases, remuneration fur literary work, (which we suspect is more than 
oanHbS said oven for the Christian Witness;") and if our friends will 
oontinuo to use a little effort so as to increase its circulation, we indulge 
the pleaRng fiope of being able to realise a profit, out of which to pay 
over Bomothing to tho Widow’s Fund, in lud of tho^charitable operatione 
of that yaluabio Institution, 

For this purpose, however, our friends throughouf tho country must 
put forth some exertion. In the present day no Journal can prosper 
without a little pushing, (wo don’t say puffing;) and who is to push ours 
if pur own brethren do not lend their aid? Let thorn, tlien, do all they 
oon^eientiously can to augment the number of subscribers. Let eveiy 
pastor reeotnmond the 3Iagazino to his flock. Let the brethren, who 
coTtVi^jrac with appljcants for church fellowship, inform them that the 
body^thstt they are about to join possesses an organ wluoh advocates itp 
Infero^tfl, and looks to its members for support. Let those who can afford 
it, subfiKiribe for two or more copies, and circulate tliem amongst the poor, 
or among the members of other denomination^. Let a board be suspcndeu 
in evCfy chapel announcing the Magazine, and where it may bC parcb^as6d. 
Let shop-kcfepers who deal in stationery become agents for and bavo 
an advertisemmt of it in their windows, or in some conspicuous part of 
their premises. In short, let all fair, and open, and honourable means 
be used to extend its hona fide circulation, and we have no fear that the 
end above announced, and which wo very oamesily desire to soe.rea^'dt. 
wiQ be afec^ed* We cast oursdves upon the /aw soie of tie Magaebiei; 
did we idiooae to follow tho examfHo of certain Of our contexnpoiatiasj 
we could easily /dmp a nominal circulation far exceeding 0^ 

Bales, But ’Wo^deslro above«edl things to be honest, and^ tp, 

^ o^ruih witbmothing but the trutii, i 1 

As remotB*Ae future conducting of iho Magazine, we have Unl^lo 
tint m Sune^isriuoiples which have guided us during thepasttyeavvrifl 
ViUbe tube^Oifr rtdfl duihig the ensoibg. Ifi twU respects, 
an alteration m detail in our arran^meatB. 
e appending to ea^ number oi a seleothm ifrom mofliliree^ 
iMmsting mtdligeneo) imoeived frt>m the ageUti^efrtitn^ItOiiioai 
' ltoiety,'and far wbteh we are indebted to 
l^titqfion; \bi» will add/onv 
etter-pmss now gived by us. Tho Qther recqpei 
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apart of a diatinct part of the *Magazino for CdTaespondencQ.’' 
hopitBBton has, md, abroad ^hat no plac^^ 

^4^ to any communioations, except eadh a^ fith 
ite.1 *We did not, howoyer, mean by vhat we said Oft thfelJjiMy*^ i 
oul^ oufToadeTB finm all opportunity of addresaing'wbai occtftrtfl to^' 
td>tfae publio; we (jply me§nt to ooriveythe Irtpresstori 
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meant to forbid the use of our pagOd to any who iti a pfepbr'ftbirffe Mid' 
wktr competOnt ability, should address theinselvoB to the diseiisilbn Of any 
quest^n of general or denominational interest that might at any ilitie 
seem to demand attention. ¥o remove all miaenneeption, however, 'foif 
the future, we bog to announce that a given space will always be at the 
service of out readers for such correspondence as they may choose tO 
address to us; provided always that the imtertion of their lucubrations 
do not appear to us incompatible with the principles of ou» Joun^jl,^tho 
welfare oi our churches, t)r the interests of our caiLso. * 

May the Spirit of all grace nnd wisdom blcfS what is good in ^ho past, 
and guide to all good in the fijfure cfpduct of this Journal. 1> 

vetvU TTUvret^ov KUi if 7rgt(rt, 


OBITUARY. 


Thb Late Rev, Samcel W. Ft ivct, 
BnntARir.—Shunkiiru-lingurn, the for¬ 
mer name of the subject of tliis Biogra¬ 
phical notice, was born at Quilon about 
the year 1787, of rcsppctrtlile, but heathen 
parents of the Vcllaulu or cultivator 
caste; In early life he dilfcred little, if 
at aU, from bia couatrymon in, blind 
to idolatry, and in the 
pfaeticc of the degrading obberfaiiccs it 
enjolha- Divine Providence led him by 
a way he knew not; he left tho home of 
his boyhood, and, after several changes 
in bia temporal circumstances from tbo 
lower to higher gividea of personal 
Mrvice in tho camp and elsewlicrst 
eni^d thb employ of a gentleman 
hdldhig'% civil appointment under the 
Qc^km J6tav<nmmcnt. An apparently 

was the turning 
nwt (g his lifth Under a tree of the 
nmt hd found d cdpy of the (rospels in 
Tamil, probahly left there by a follower 
of t^fa'Britnb camp, it being the time of 



men, and impelled by love to t^e Savi¬ 
our, sought to make known td otheV^ 
those glorious troths he himself Itad, 
embraced, lie was soon after 
devote himscU* the stated ipinipttyj of 
the Gospel, nhen his ordciit, well-eus- 
tained 9teal led him td conduct his 
labours whereve** lie could obtain an 
audienee, and not unfroquendy in the 
midbt of the mwit bitter uppuBition. The 
success wbidi attended his preaching, iu 
different parts of tho Mysore, but especi¬ 
ally at Bangalore, was too gi^t to pass 
nnob&erved by the bigoted and the 
ignorant of tho prevailing creeds. Hiui 
doos, Mohammedans anaBoman Catho¬ 
lics combined against tbo man who, foil 
of earnest, godly zeal, made known 
'Salvation by grace through foith in a 
crucifted, but Uivi)^ Saviour, and who 
would admit of no wdiators ftom tho 
catald{[acs of the saints, and of no 
observances, but inch as arC saftctlMeiu 
by the Gospel. Hl» dlscusaions'with 
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bl^s^ to ids con- eneiftsas <ii the Gospel»>^i^ 
Kted by a sense of ai« sn tb^ciyii power to 
of his cquBtiy- common ahtagomsl. ‘ Mr. .jB 
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oiSehiaea ftettognpataite, 

aildilkc BaHwore, tiot as aa 

Vniir* ibrtiL ot 
8ilMg?sbds ba ji^re^kad mto 

kte4 the i^tteadom*’ 
whei^ halted caaaacted 

* h;pit^#h^ tfaa Bctedon hfiariaaaty 
Spmtjl lit yas drdidn^ td the pastoral 
<^a!^'pf'inQ Petite bharch fbtiuod at 
that 8tiititl& of persphs broui^t to a 
knowledge of th# tmt^ chiefly tbtoagh 
hM IhaVrSnefttfllity* In 18S7 he removed 
iixfm Biomdoite to Bdlary, and entered 
od that important sphere of labour, 
whldi he oeenpied until his death, 'vrith 
mhny evident tokens of the IMvinc 
approbation, in tho growing esteem of 
hiB colleagncs in the Mission,<and the 
gradnal increosp of tho church under his 
pastoral care. 

ITew mou in this country have been 
more hd^nred of God in the conver¬ 
sion of unnors than Mr. Flavcl; and^ 
among Onr native brethren, in the extent 
and acenracy of his knowledge, tho 
thoroughly scriptnral character of his 
teaching and its practical bearing upon 
tho ctrcUmstances and wants of his flock, 
ho stood almost alone. Ilis addresses 
to the heathen tvcto over distinguished 
by great adaptation to their modes of 
tnonght and reeling. The graceful dig¬ 
nity of his manner, added to the benevo¬ 
lent esfptesslon of his cmuntenancc, gave 
liim a ^eat advantage In rccommimding 
the Qospd. Men who rejected the 
messi^ treated him, in general, who 
bronght it to them, with respect, lie 
disarmed hostility by his gentleness, and 
won edhvietion to tho tmth, as far as 
human instramontality con do so, by his 
deOr and forcible statement of its 
claftns. 

A brief memoir of this eminent native 
minister is contemplated, in which a 
sketch of his character, labonrSjtrialst and 
successes, will be presented to the Chris¬ 
tian public. His last hours, past in mncl^ 
BQfihring, fomksh another ilmstratioA to 
the mo^ already onmeord, of the power 
of the Gospel, alijEe over men ol^evety 
country ana cHme, to mspossess the mind 

• of fear and dll i^u^ith sacred joy in the 

piyipect of dihSoTution. As such it is 
awolned for the information of the 
rdhdsr. * 

Slml was attacked by cholera 
oilr«te hadmlng of ^e Ifth April, and 
ia a ’’ftnr^hDQTB he had exchanged the 
latMrs 41^ trials of earth, fbr the. rest 
mtst ^ IWr of heaven. Ojk tho pre- 
eadinf spent upwards^two Ifonrs 
[jr. lliotQpson, during which time 


he'speke with much animation^ and cheerJ 
fulness on topics arking oat of the cir** 
cmnstancos of the Miaaion. Ia >*the 
evening he complained to his teteify 
that he was not quite well; but as h4 
had frequently anffbred a similar dermigeh 
meat of ^ system, the fears of none 
were excited, and *he went, at a some* 
what earlier hoar than usual, to bed. 
During |he night the symptoms became 
more alarming, and at a a.iiu he sent lo 
coll Mr. Thompson. He was then so 
low and snifering so much from Spasms 
in thf lower extremities, that Mr, T. 
went immediately for Dr. Falconqjr 
the garrison snrgcon, who lost no time 
in coming to him, and doing all that 
medical science could suggest or Chris¬ 
tian kindness prompt to, for bis recovery; 
but all without effect. Mr. iTlavel never 

lolliedy his pulso romaiuod imperceptible^ 
and after suffering very great pain for 
some hours, he breathed his last, sui^ 
rounded by liis ihmily and the people of 
his charge, whose lamentations on this 
trying occasion, deep, and, it is believed, 
heartfelt, foimed a scene snch as is rarely 
witnessed and can neier be forgotten. 

His colleagues, Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Wardlaw, prayed and conversed 
with him at intervals during the progress 
of the disease, and sought to recall to 
his mind those blessed truths on which 
he had reposed in health, and which he 
had so ofren addressed to others when 
they were walking through the dark 
valley of tho shadow of death. When 
first attacked, he said that he felt foar at 
the struggle which awaited him, bnt that 
be had Imn graciously delivered from 
it. “ I am not able to talk mneh,’* he 
said, “on account of the paifi-k^ray 
with me, speak with mo.'* Do you feel 
that tho Saviour is near yon ? they asked, 
“ Yea, he is « sweet cotinorttf ^a sweet 
Comforter. My body is veiy Weak, but 
my soul is Jo;|rfal. 1 am now like the 
pilgrim passing over the great river, and 
soon shall reach the- other side." He' 
sometimes spoke in TamU, at other times 
in English, and when hu strength mm* 
well nigh gone, in those brokm aoeeBte^ 
and that mixture of languages 
none of us could clearly tmdegmtond; aHit 
however, seemed to w exptessUe >bf 
confidence ih God, throng the atoniM* 
blood of the Savionf. When 'kb 
Wife and children, with mneh We^itaig^ 
cfizne and Sj^e to Jthn, he wlA,* 
signs of death appear, bnt 1 am prapared 
for heavem ^ you also seek to hmpre^ 
pared” To the Catechists he said, 
have laid many prayers at the feet of 
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Jomt for iho ^proad of (he Gospel 'la 
thjfi dark Uadf who ^11 see the answer 
ofithesft prayers ?*•, When two of the 
poQ^ple who were attending him expressed 
thiSir belief that God would raise Iiim 
up Ibr further usefulness to assist and 
comfort his people, he replied, “Do you 
thiitk so; that would ftideed h9 wonder- 
fuit*' About at) hour before his death, 
IkA asked the people to go and pray for 
lum; this they had already done, but 
ghtdjy wont again; wheu they returned 
the last oonfliot seemed to ok at hand. 
Seeing his brethren in the room, ho 
looked at Mr. Thompson as if wishing 
him to come nearer, and then with 
uplifted hands, closed according to 
the manner in which the natives show 
respect, and a countenance, though 
haggaid from dhease, stiU letaiinng a 

pottum lit tiint benignity which 

characterised him, he fixed his eyes 
intently on him whilst his lips uttered a 
fbw brief sentences evidently intSnded 
as a furcwell; but their exact import was 
not ascertained. ITo soon aflor fell asleep 
in Josns* During the day many of the 
most respeetablu ofthc native population, 
including some Brahmins who had 
known the deceased ns a member of the 
BeUaiy Mission, and lespcctcd his de¬ 
votedness and consisteiuy, came to the 
house, and spontaneously boro the most 
honourable testimony to his character. 
“Our loss is like jours,” they haid to his 
family, “ our atUuis were as bih own; he 
was a good man and a friend of all.” 

The fi>Uowing moining at on toarly 
hour ho was followed to the gyave by 
many friends from different dassos of 
the Community, who wore anxious to 
l>ay this last tribute of respect to his 
memo^; and soon his colleagues became 
fbeUogly alive to the fact tliat they had 
lost one, whose advice wbent sought was 
never withheld, and whoso long expe^ 
rience and sobw ju^ment ever gave it 
a pecttlim: valuo. The hative church 
meumed the loss of a pastor of exten- 

knowledge^ one apt to teach, abun- 
daiH in labour, &d of most devot^ «ea1, 
a loathful muiister of Christ whose ardent 
oihotiOQ for the people of his chaige— 
nfMt dCwhoiO were bis spiritual children 
its most appr^riote terms of 
eonrwiontn the language oHha aposUe, 
“Jifew hro lii^a if ye stemd fast in the 
IifiNrd.'^ Ufa widow and children-—tUteo 
impifovidedfoi^fbel^tbemselveB bereaved 

t r 


beyond th<\^wer^riai}gtl^^ 
and not chiedy 
temmral w^nts^bnt to 
theif guide Vud, codna^on j 4^ m 
were connected, opcially djp 
with the deceased, hhvo ^ hia 
from them to be a most solemk wpea-^' 
sation $ but they hare pndeavsi^re^ yfw 
humble rcbignation to tbe Pivine 
to say, “It is the Bord, lot higi do Wl 
seemeth him good** 

Divine Providence has loft the faiplty 
of Mr. Plavol cutircW dependent on the 
sympathy and aid of tho Christian com¬ 
munity. It is confidently believed that 
tho circumstances of tho “widow and 
fatheilcss” need only to bo known, to 
uicot wit^ a generous response from the 
disciples of llim wlio acknowledges the 
“cup of cold water” gi>en to o d^ciplo 
ill hiR iiaiTK*. Somotliliig too niny^not 

improperly bo conbiderccl ns culled for 
from tnefiicndsof Missions, us ilnhiimble 
^hank-oflering to God for raising up 
.among the natives of this country, one 
bO eminently pious and devoted, and 
ciiubling him by bib gi'oco to continue 
faithluL unto death. With these con- 
\i( tions Major Harris and Captain Shaw, 
with the Kcv. W. Thompson and tho 
Itov. J. H. Wardlaw, liaving fformod 
tlicmselvcb into a ooininitteo, propose if 
possible, to obtain tho sum of 3000 
Uupccs, to bo invested in appyived 
seeuritiei^ at 5 piff cent, intcrcbt, so as to 
}ield an aoiiual iniomc of 150 Bupces, 
or 12 and a half Bupccs u month# for 
the sitp}ioit of Mr. hmYol's widow and 
family. 

As similar coses may from thne to 
time occur, it is further proposed that 
after the widow and family of Mr. Flavel 
cease to have an interest in the process 
of the sum which may now be raised, by 
death or otherwise, t. o, by the rc-mar- 
>iagc of the widow, or ny tiie boys 
attaining the ime of sixteen, and the 
prls the ago or eighteen years, respec- 
ively,—the principal be appli^ to the 
formation of a funeftfor the relief of the 
widows and families o^nativo ministers 
connected with tlte London Missionaipr 
Society in this Pr^demy, wlm may in 
the Providence of God^ left in equally 
destitute dreumstanees. ^ f 

Donations towards this object vdft ke 
gcatofuUy received by the cqimnitteo^ or 
by any of the Mkaionaries of thO , 

Missionary Society. 
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Ji>/{ ^X^OJBf«iaNi;tl09nA2^^1«>OB]>^ 
rAi$tA|riiittf«^Mn Cib)Krloa WJ^to* late of 
■,fJi0ffrifkkt^0OffC, ^wotogpical A<tfiKlc«ny, 
IdiInriBg of the unanimous inn- 

taiicttt of ttno IttBlependent church of 
Lesmora to become their 
/ipaatoiv Wfw act fti>art to that 

4 offioCf by pmyer and unpositioa of huud<<, 
■oxk Thuredar the 7th of October. 

•The orduiution eervice vommeueed at 
A o’cAocih, p.m* The siato of tlio weather 
in the iROcning loft but littio hope of the 
members and others being able to come 
from the island of Lesmoro, b^t shortly 
before the time of meeting, the ruin 
cca<{Gct and tht wind abated, so that at 

the time of commencing the Korvioeg tiio 

house WHS full. 

After praise, Mr. M'Oregor $f Clnchan 
read suitnblo portions of beripture, au(P 
oftered up a very solemn^ fervent, and 
Imprcstfho prayer* Mr, Mnclnui'in of 
Islay then preached the iniroductoxy 
sermon from pBohn Kxxvii. .‘I, which he 
dtiWerod in his ut^iial uWur, pointed, and 
wnprossisGr lantmcr* Mr. Campbell of 
Olmn, ,Mr. WhytC'a fonner pobtor, 

I aftep stating/tlM pitrport ot the meeting, 
ashed thp usual questions, to which Mr. 

Paterson, one of the do.icons, in 
•tho namo ufiUie chariiA and Mr. AVliyte 
ibr himseiti repUed. Jii doing 6o, Mr. 
Whyte gave a/«/A and i-cdts- 

factor^ statement of bis religious expo- 
rionoQ^ views of divine truth, and reasons 
tor entoriug into the eliii'^tiau ministry. 

M!r. Cuiniiboll then oflered up the 
ordination piayur, dming uliich tlic 
bands of the presbytery Mere laid on 
the hood of the young rmnihter. Mr. C. 
then addressed him ftom John x\i. 15, 
16, 17, last clauses, vi/., feed tay lambs,* 
feed my sheep, from whicli he showed, 
clearly, fully, and oftectlonatoly, the 
duties d(B^olving ou him as a minister 
Jesna Chrtst. ^ 

Air. Parquhai^n of the 

charge to tliccixuroh from Kcv. L*IS, 13, 

, iu ^ strain well fitt^ to leave a deep 
itnpreesMiQ on fao minds of all present, 
lhufet^MpeBial]y on the members of the 
behntefa. ^e sMeatn < services were 
toMdhidnd with praise and prayer by 
drahoKainidiarson, 

duAdfehoigh the services lasted npwanU 
ol»Djfimn;]K>i|ni. the deepest interest and 
rigW’Piilina Mtoe manifested the* con- 
megaliStt ttomugbout the wbjUe proseed- 
eitS^tiiairirthe blessing dr the 


Head of the church rest upon pastor 
and people! 

Mr. Maclaurin remained over Sabbath, 
and intrd^lnced the yunng pabtor, when 
also three deacons, previously chosen, 
were set opart to that office. 

2. Is&fipBNOaNT CHUnCH, DusIX'IUBS. 
—Oroinatiok os-* JVEb. MANK.*-^On 
Thursday, 4th November, tlie Bov. James 
Mann, late of Mnsselburgh, was set apart 
as tf>6 minister of the Independent 
Church here, vacant by the trauslation 
of Mr. Cdincron to Colchester. 'J'he 
seiwicos of the day commenood at two 
oVIock, under tlie direction of the Bev. 
Mr. Young, Annan, who presided on the 

opciision. After prayer and praise, the 

tUitiinuan put the usual questions to Mr. 
Mann, who iu answer gave a ludd and 
comprehensive ,^tatement of his design 
in cntpiing the ministry and of his doc¬ 
trinal view s. 

The Bov. Mr. AVight, Edinburgh, then 
oflered up prayer, and in doing so, witli 
“ the laying ou of hands,” inducted Mr, 
Munn into his new chiu'gc. The Bov. 
Afr. Cullen, liCith, then delivered the 
ininisteiiul charge lioin 2 Cor. iv. 1,«— 
“ Therefore, seeing wo have tills minis¬ 
try, os wo have rc('civod mercy, wo feint 
not.” After which, Mr. Wight addressed 
the members of the church. Tl»c meet¬ 
ing was closed with tirnyer by Mr, 
Young. 

In connection with the above, a meet¬ 
ing was held iu the evening, at which 
Air. Mann picvidod. Alter the liov. 
Mr. Jiln<l, Carlisle, had engaged in 
prayer, the Chairman, i« a few remarks 
introduced Air. Young uf Annan, who 
uns followed by Messrs. Cullen, Wight, 
^Ilogg, (United Presbyterian,) Donbas, 
(do.,) and APUormid, (Bcfotfutcd Pr^jy- 
terian). * 

The Chairman soon after closed the 
meeting by pronouncing the he&sdiDtion. 
The wb^lo proceedings Voro antisfagtoi^y 
and edifying, and seemed to give-gratlti- 
ention to dll present. . 

U.—Extbsots rstxm thb Joub2Ai< 
OF BkT. JoHK S. WaKSIiAW, BCLY/iUCV, 
East lKi>ia8.-r-Chncfe(fed firtin pt^ dStO, 

Feb, Z^-^Kodamoor, * t j TlUs 
maming had a long converaatkAhetbe 
presenea of a large number qIj people, 
with two toe clue£.Bfaibafito^i who 
seemed well disposed’ towirds* Chfisti- 
antty, though to^ raised a'good^entay 
objections. The. 
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cussion were, the/o% and sin of idolatry^ which they contain on dhi&uijic subjocts, 
and the tvidencesnfij' Christianxtu, The is, e.,sufficiently coticlusire one, and one 
latter we entered into pretty mlly. I th^ people understand, and of 

directed attention particularly to the winch feel the* force, and it is 


divine authority of the gospel, as derived 
from its adaptation to the character and 
^tradition of man as a sinfhl and guilty 
oreatnrd,^ and to tholsharactc^ of God as 
and holy being. This argument 
is a more manageable one, gnd perhaps 
t^te better on the whole, than the argu¬ 
ment' from ndmcles. It is necessary, 
however, to combine the two; and after 
ait, it is no er^y matter to make the 


therefore ^eM to ^ Sdvnitiraiend 
to say, tkoi'hutgha^ is a3iplo5!ibdrin 
aeoordance frith the hsago of S^imliiid^ 
as in onr Beriptnros, wberaeve read^bf 
the “sun rising,” and of the “simiset¬ 
ting,*’&c. This mode of d)efence,<}iDtr- 
cver, is too manifestly weak and unsound 
to bo urged; for^there is this wide-and 
obvious difference, that their pwranax 
profess to give instructions on these 


people hilly understand the ^rcc of subjects, w'bereos the word of God- pre- 


either. The latter loses much of its 
weight, as they have no proper histoiy 
amongst themselves, and cannot duly 
appreciate the value of historical evidence. 

Besides, one cannot praas the existence 


tends to nothing of the klnd.'-'During 
the day many came for books. The 
demaml could not be satisfied. 

Peh. 10.— Pangtocr, * * * On 

starting in the cvoninif the fitft thing 

1*1 X * S_ * S A 


of such evidence, as it is a matter of which met our view was a neatly built 

factj and they very naturally say—ns monument. It marked a “soldier’s 
was done on this occasion—“ We have sepulchre.” The sight of such an object 
only your word for it; should*like to * in a fur distant land— a land of strangers, 
see the books.” The former, on the is deeply impressive. There is some- 


Other hand, comes home with compara¬ 
tively little power, from their low views 
of the evil or sin, arising out of ignorance 
of its real nature, for with most it con¬ 
suls mainly in some outward ceremonin! 
impurity. They seem to Lave but very 
slight conceptions, if any at all, of sin os 
associated with what is inward, with the 
state of the mind and heart towards 
God, or as an otPcncc against the holi¬ 
ness of his character. In fact, their ideas 
of the dinne attributes, and especially 
of his moral attributes, arc ver^,jmper- 
fbet, even at the best, ns exhibited in 
tlie more dignified and philohophicid 
parts of their shastras; and when con¬ 
templated as they are brought before 
our view in the various Avatars, or 
fncamations of the deity, they arc 
deplorable in the extreme.* In these wo 
have the true representation of 
popular belief, and these- set God forth 
in association with oil thht is abominable 


thing in it which si)cnk8 to the heart, 
and calls up many mingled emotions. 
“There,” wo say, “ repose the ashes of 
a fellow-countryman; and in such a spot 
ours too may rest; but rest whore wo 
may, if wo * sleep In Jesus ’ alh is'WCU.” 
—It was late ere we arrived horo, mid 
to our no small annoyance,' wO were 
obliged to repose oitr weary £inbb us 
best we might ^ the ehuiiam noor of 
an old mosque,—our tent- not .having 
been pitched, and our bed haring faken 
a fancy to remain somewhere on ^e 
road till the following day. Wearied 
as wo were, the favours of hlorphens 
were not to bo won by us.^ If he delved 
to visit us at all, his visits were “ ^ort 
and far between,” as ho was scared by 
the fluttering of bats overhead, the 
dread of scorpions and serpents beneath, 
and the barking without of a set of Vilcf 
pariah curs. This last annoyance is one 
to which we are constantly exposed, as 


and vile, —doing and countenancing'* the people seldom or never destroy the 


^adaltory^ fornication, theft, covetons- 
.nesa^'’ and evdly sin. They appear, in 
ift iwwd Of the patrons anl patterns of 
all that is degrading and polluting, 
i When > we remind the people of this, 


canine race, but dSiow all do^ to grow 
up under the hononrablo designotlto of 
** vi^ge lions/* • 

Peb. l2.^KuidUt. * ** * «I,havc, 
been again privileged to make known the 


they do not deny it. Their nsnal reply gospel to-day. A considerable nnmtfbr, 
God u at liberty* to do w^t Brahmins, ae^well as others, have heard 

it with attention, and 1 ,&el dnoowraged. 
1 have just been informed that* theiS -'is 
to be a large festival hdd in rida 'Neigh¬ 
bourhood, and have made np jnyjninaito 
attdnd in » ^tie wbflt/iago 

with the griest who is to ofliclaeo o^me 
qgcasioD, ift the way-of •oOnsecfchtingidfte 


he* plea^. It is emimatically true 
»iewdingtiiem, that they have f* beiiome 
fie their imagioations, and their 
hemts are dmkened,” 

I rv >*.; The argument against the 
/dMioorigitt of the purafioii derived from 
^he'idemonstndily erroiteous statements 








idoL ’ aiVeih^rrtiiflwft h'Pfvforramg. <iRrbiclt 
saomsoto Ito.fdoiie AmuaUy) the carc^ 
iaii>ny'‘^liQtw^en^ %iid^ 
hi8>iidQrd,hte fatvAteol’ I apoke<to mm. 

llni«i^ and leiii^aavoured to ^ow 
htathftibl^iaiid sia.of such things, as 
at ^ridhce with every right itoncepti«a 
of) Urn dWi&fh mitdrc, and most o^nsivo 
iiLSke’flight-Df tho Holy One; The old 
Bndtadn.a£stotcd in words to the truth 
of ttost of . my-remarks f but it was of 
Ikttlo aiBO< talking to him. He wns a 
corifirmed faialtU^ and it seemed with 
him. a fliidhcient answer to every thing, 
to say, putting his linger on his fore.' 
head''-** Brahma has written my destiny 
horo» ♦ * * 

16. *•* * * During bJiF^akhist, 
wo Avore informed that a 55emindar,* a 
great jn&a in the eyes of tho people, had 
come to the feast, and that he intended 
honouring us with a visit. Acc^dingly, 
about eievoa o'clock, he made his 
appearance before the tent, mounted on 
a dno elephant, with some dozen armed 
foUowcra, oil hlusaulmans. 1 went to 
the door of the tent, and invited him in. 
lie shook hands with me as if wo had 
been old fnionds, and liecame seated, at 
ray .request, in >our “old arm cliair.” 
IBs armod -mels sat on tho ground around 
him/ with'sevoral Brahmins of his train. 
My.wile and I sat near his honour, on 
our couch; and the pcpnlc crowded in 
on.allflKio^.till oveiy corner ot the tent 
was. full—-while many peered through 
tho wurdOwfl'fpom without, to behold the 
scene.. Maliy of them had never seen a 
Burof^n: lady before, and a lady with 
imv^edc face In the midst of such a 
group, was to most, if not to all, a 
“ wonder of wonders." As the Zeraindtir 
could not speak Telngn, and I could not 
speak Hinratstanco, he requested one of 
lus Brkbmins, a pleasant looking young 
mnn, to act as interpreter, and, after 
offering, through this medium, some 
compliments^ tp which I did, 
my best duly to resnpnd, he asked me 
^ what my object was, in coming there, ^nd 
in distributing b9ok8,^nd in spev^king 
to , the people. 1 heg^d him, in rflply, 

• to ui>dQt:5t^nd,, thAt I had not come with 
a]^ ,7>(ia, df^igii—that I was not an 
egnswy of government in apy way, and 
haqi^^iild copnecUon with it—that 1 had 
bqll^s^t Christians in my own land, 

exactly a Zemindar, bow- 
otp^^^dthos^ so called by the people, 
hlitliariBe 'ittmiibg a similar poairion axder 
tliBiliUana witlbttiat bold bySthe ^iof 
c^eadibr of ajlistrict under ^ho British 


who were desirous of doing, goodatiq 
their fellow-creatares^ltnd that my great*' 
object was to show to the people of India- 
the fearful sin of idolatry, to lead them • 
to the knowledge of the one only living 
and true God, and the only way of 
salvation. “Idolatry," rejoined he,“i8 
a great evA, there lau be -no doubt of 
that, and it is right to teach tho people 
so, but thom^' he continued, “ you have 
llindustance books« of what use are 
they? Wo Mahomedans are not 
idolaters, wo worship one God.” “It 
is trueJ’ 1 said, “ that tho Mahomedans 
are believers in one God, and do not 
Avorship idols; but they need a Saviour 

ofl much as others, for ch^ are sinners; 

and theyre^t tho only Saviour of men, 
Jesus Christ, and have snbstitnted 
another religion in the room of hifi.” 
Tho Brahmin looked at me as if at a 
loss. “ Do you not understand what 1 
have said?” I asked. “O yes,” lie 
replied^* “ I uuderstund you well enough, 
but 1 cannot repent what yoti have said 
to my master. These are not words for 
his ears to hear.” “ Ho has asked me a 
(question,” I replied, “ and I must give 
him a stvaightfonvard answer; I cannot 
use any deception; 1 have only said 
what 1 believe, and you must tell your 
master what I have said.” He did so, 1' 
have reason nt least to think he did, for 
as soon as ho had finished speaking, the 
Zemindar asked—“ Is, there, then, only 
one Avay of Salvation ? ” “ Yes,” 1 said, 

“ there is but one Avay.” I then pro- 
ceededrto state briefiy, “ tho tVuth us it 
is iiL Jeans”—adding, “ this is AVhat 1 
believe,' and what 1 wish others to 
bclicA'e, in order to their final happiness , 
and it is the duty of all to inquire . 
Avhether this he the truth” 1 expected 
that tlie Zemindar would be ofieuded, 
^ manifest signs of displeostiro; but ho 
md not. Alter pansing for a moment;, 
ho remarked, “that there wWe four- 
Koruns,* and 'that all were worthy of 
being received by us, as Avritten by men 
sent from God—but that die la^t ..had ^ 
superseded tho others, abd that--Christ, 
stood in the same relation to Maholnot." 
that Moses did to Christ—that (dl were/ 
messengers of heaven, hut that-Ma^omet 
was the greatest.” I ofilrmep in re'ply,, 
that it was hot, cpirqct to ^ay sp^ ror ' 
that Moses and the ancient — 

* By four Korans. he mcant.tbo^lHmkfl i 
of Moses as one, thet Psalms ond^ 
phetical writings as another, dmlGiospelttn 
and Apostolio Bpisdes us^ «.:(litrd, andi^ 
os'a fourth, the writinga of M^omedrj-: 
par excellence^ Tlic Koran Alkoran. , 
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frequently, and in the clearest 
ulwner, oi the futftM comin^^ of Christ* 
and df his introducing a better system, 
one Which was to be jaei^cct and /wn?/a- 
nent Whoreas Christ gave no intima¬ 
tion of any prophet who should come 
after Atm, greater than himself or of any 
system of doctrine wfiich should supei*- 
sede that which he taught—that we had 
thus suthdcTit authority tbr setting aside 
what was peculiar to Moses, while no 
Nuoh authority existed setting aside 
what was peculiar to Christ and his 
apostles.’*' You think then**’ styd he, 
“ that Christianity wrill prevail ? We 
believo that Mahomodanism will prevail, 

nml that the Mussulmans will rule the 

world.” “The Mahomedan power,” 
relied I, “ atid tho influence of the 
Mahomedan religion, aro decrenshig 
every day, and that Christianity will 
triumph over all opposition, 1 do not 
entertain a doubt. It is spreading^daily. 
There never was a timj when it made 
greater progress, and Cliristians foci 
sure that, in accordance with numerous 
predictions in God’s word, every knee 
shall bow to Jesus.” He did not press 
tho subject further, but proceeded to 
ask a number of (incstions about Moses 
and the diftcrent prophets—about 
Joseph, and the Virgin Mary—about 
Christ—Aoia ho was bom—whether he 
were a mere man, and where he now 
w'os; all which 1 answered to the best of 
my ability. IIow long tho conversation 
lasted I can hardly tell, but it must have 
been nearly two hours. Wo ported 
good friends, and he very «yolitoly 
offered to send his elephant for my wifo 
and myself to liave a ride in the after- 
Tioon, an offer wc begged to decline, as 
it was Bunday. Ho afterwards sent us 
twice some fruit ns a token of his good 
will. Before leaving, ho expressed a 
wish to havo a copy of tho Hiudustanee 
Bible. This I could not ^vo him ; but 
1 gave him a copy of as many portions 
of tho Now Testament as 1 had in my 
possession. I i^so gave portions to two 
or three of his Mussulman followers, 
who Sotimnted a desire of having them. 
After ho had gone, the Brahmin part of 

'* ^hb Mussulmans generally refer to 
Jphn 'j^vi, on this subject, aTyl ^ply the 
pr^iql^b qf the Comforter to Mahomet* 
And ^ihe learned ones amongst them— 
pet^^s from' some inward suspicions 
om/orter” wos not idtogether the 
most smtftble epithet for the prophet of 
MhoeaiA-'Hgjainst all authority road 

for 

true. 


Ids edmpany remhi|i^d behind'fof*a cdnt'i 
sidemblo tiiBb; tiad we*ihad' a 'pSetbp-' 
ibiig discussipn on ithe luhjeot'of < 

most of* the- pdoplo stayin|j stflll !iri'4hei 
tent to listen. A waa'#rer^:t}icgr' 

asked for books, with wtiich ' 

to^upply them, ^ .T 

In the after part of thie^iE^, both > 
Burdcr and myself had' additional >iiad< ‘ 
excellent opportunity of making known ^ 
the gospel, fls great numbers camo tons ^ 
some to obtain books, and others ■ to 
gratify their curiosity. Tt has been tho 
same this morning, and we bless Qod - 
for it. Our supply of scripture portions 
—a pretty largo one—is completely 

exhausted, and yet the demand tbr them 

has not \bcon met. Our stock of tracts, 
also, has been greatly reduced. 

Wo have been amuseirby thcfkivubor 
of females, score upon score, who have 
come to ICC the European la<^, and by 
,the many oirious questions They have 
osked. The first always being “how 
many cbildrcn have you ? ” and the next, 
“how is it that you wear no jewels?” 
Foo^ things! I have spoken a little to 
them several times, but thoir only 
answer is, “wbat can we know alxjiit 
such matters?” Wlien I have naked if 
any of them could rend, they 'hnvd^ 
laughed at the idea, exclaiming, “Wc 
read! wc have enough to do to gCt out'" 
bellies tilled ” , • ■ 

About ten o’clock, last night, the> car 
w'Hs drawn. As my dear wifo had never 
witnessed any thing of the kind before, 

1 took her, for onco in her liib, to see 
tho performance. Oh, folly of follies t> 
The people looked just like a pftred of 
overgrown children, amusing them¬ 
selves with a huge mis-shapen tor. 
To-day, there has been a cocA>/^Ar, 
on a largo scale, to crown the whole. 
Famous sport for Seeva—he delights in 
blood! If such the gods, what must 
the people be? 

* Feh, 18.— Midtiioor ,—Every thing 
hero to discourage None disposed to 
listen—none disposed to receive our 
books.* After taking* my scat with 
Border, this crenmg, ou a sDinll raised ^ 
stone platform, opposite the fort ^aic, ' 
I invited one or two Brahmins; wb6 
were standing, at a little distahC^ to, 
come and sit down beside me. “Oh,” 
said one, “ wc can't sit dowh beside yoU, 
ycHi are one of the rttUrs*** KotbiU^ of 
the sort,” replied T, “I um a aubje^ 
OB much aa you are, and I shollbe ! 
you yill cme here.” “It is begnMioj^i 
to get daAi,” said another. 
myd,” I said, “ wc: can read iiUtil'igetd) 
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& little darker, hnd tl^oaerh it is dark, we 
can see to converse. We have import¬ 
ant* things to spe^ ahon^v At Jost 
they came, but very reluctantly^ ana sat 
dowTi bciide ns. I was surprised at 
their condnet, as it was unusual; but I 
'soon discovered the reason. They con¬ 
fessed thtA they had, in former ycai's, 
heard the gospd preached by Mr. lliinds, 
nt iVdwaiftiv, and had got hooks from 
him ; that tkey knew I was a Padre, and 
they did not wish to hear or know any 
tbiBg iurtUei on the bubje^t of Cliusu- 
taitt}' I 1 assured them that Chi Istianity 
was the only true religion, and made 
known the only way of salvation; .ind 
spoke earnestly of the groatucss of their 
guilt in despising it. Oh that fhe Lord 
might open the minds of thi<i deluded 
peopjph Thcy*aro “past teeling,” and 
the spirit of grace alone can touch their 
hearts. 

Feb, 19!— GvMmuL ♦ • ♦ Jiu. 


diamond mines, is given by Dr. Ileyne 
in his “ Historical Tracts.” By the way, 
this author has no vciy high idea qT the 
Hindus. “Their meekness,” says he, 
“ terminates in assassination and rebel¬ 
lion ; their charity, in extravagance, ra¬ 
pine, and plunder.” “In disaster and 
dependence, they dre always humble and 
resigned; but when fortune smiles upon 
them, tImy«becomc arrogant, implacable, 
rovengeml, and nothing can atone for 
injunessaifered, but the life of an enenay.’* 

“'JL'ibttUiciy and perjury aio no eilnicv,*' 

“Alljneans of obtaining riches, or any 
desirable thing, are equally jnstifiablo,” 
“To cany diseases into another man's 
house and family, is the greatest of all 
enjoyments to a Brahmin and pious 
Hindu.” “ Lying and stealing arc 
osteomed great accomplishmonts.” As 
to gratitude, no Hindu has hitherto made 
any pretensions to it.” In all this, there 
is much—too much truth, alas!—hut it 
mediately after breakfast, the principal* is in* the ixtreme. If, however, tliis 


Bfahmins in the place, wdtli a Luge 
train, paid a visit to the tent, and rc- 
itiained for more than an hour. They 
seemed qiijet and somewhat intellfgcnt 
men. After addressing them n short 
time, J liajipeued to ask if they had never 
seen aiy Padre before ? One of them 
said, that no Badre had over been there 
before, but that he had seen one or two 
ip. a peighboming part of the country, 
“Did they touch thd'*‘^ame doctrines 
which 1 have set before you ? ” “ Oh,” 

replied he, “they taught'nothing; they 
merely put a little w ator into a man’s 
hand, and said a mantinvi** *• And they 
nsc images,” I added. “ Yes,” was the 
reply, “ tliey jlo.” I then spoke of the 
ongui of Christianity, and how the Uo- 
juanists had corrupted it, and how they 
acted in opposition to its precepts. They 
then Inquired who St. Peter was ? where 


wiltin' is in tlio extreme on the one aide, 
some go to an equal extreme on the 
other. Among the rest is the Boden 
I*roFessor of Sanscrit at Oxford, Di. H. 
Wilson, who, in his Note to “MiU's 
Briti'^h India,** speaks, “ J ccituiply think, 
in (piito too llutteiinga strain oi IXnidu 
virtues, and in a way to leave a very 
ciroucous impression. The dark views 
ghen by missionaries, ore all put down 
to the score of prejudice, and cspccittlly 
.nn over-sensitivenee^ on the subject of 
religion 1 * To the latter cause, the 
statement of Hevuo, at all events, can 
hardly traced, as he, says, “H the 
representation of some that their religion 
inspired tlicm with meekness and Charity 
were correct, 1 sliould be sony to see 
any change introduced into it. I wonid 
allow them a little idolatry^ (frpm which 
few of us wod entirely free,) and would 


Romo was? and how Christianity camo Recommend them to the mercy of an all- 
to England? Wo had then some con- benign Fathw! 1” 


vcrsatiott on astronomy and geography^ 
and afterwards on tlm creation, and the 
origin of mankind,—Rising from, a quev 
tion, (which is ft favourite one the 
nativQS,> beittg put: **Ilow in it &at ice 
are bledit atid yak atd white 7 ** 

Feb, S%^-^lieatA^rmmy. * * There 
Ae diAMoHdittOietf in mis neighbourhood, 
.out we have not visited them, there 
being ttothiag of parricular interest con- 


MarchO,’^Skllary, Reached tliisyestui> 
day. What cause have we fiir gratefiil 
acknowledgment to the “God of 
life!” We have been ab&ent about aafven 
weeks, and have travelled abotit^Q^ 
miicH. We have enjoyed unjuternipM^ 
health, and have been preserved ^ froni 
every evil; and my “ fbllow-tabp^te^Alid 
myself, hai^ been permitted’ to preaen 
the gl^ tidings in many towns emd 
irdbte^vpt^ them^ and no chance of our latfcs of the deluded hoatl^eitt-7^^',|}CrTrr 
DHakinitourBelves possessors of any of the where it never was proclAimod beSmOb 
preciMs "ntos* and in alt to leave ifcrmancnt 

“'A of themiand bthcr divine truth, * -u 

f * 
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Portland Street, Glasgow. * 

Subscrii>tions and doiinlions Mill be gratefully received by Mr. Paton, 
Virginia Buildings, Glasgow-; asd by Mr. JUnjcuT KlNNiiJURGli, Edinburgh; 
or by any of thy Mombors of Committee. 



'or A ])E^UEST TO STIIIS INSTITUTION, 

f 

« r 


« 

* 

do hcYclnf (/ive and bequeath to the Treasneer, for the time heint^j of 
the Theological Acaijemy, in connection with the ilongrcqotional 
Union of Scotland, the mni of to he paid 

within months after my decease, with legal mterest after the 

term of Payment^ <Src. to he applied^ to the purposes of the said 
Academy, 



1IEP0R.T. 


In tho lleiiort of the Committee for rtio last year, an earnest hope 
was expressed that a hif^hly esteemed brother, Mr. Go wan, Pastor 
ot tlio Chureli in Dalkeith, would acce])t the appointment^ to the 
licsident Tutorship, which lie had been unanimously requested to 
do. Alter time fully to consider the .subject, lie IntiipateJ 

that h(,‘ had come to the conclusion it was Ids duty toMoeline tho 
undertaking’. This resolution was deeply regretted by every 
member of Coniniittec. 

i ^ 

Ft then luicanio necessary to look out for anotlier; and. after 
anxious tlcliberation, the (lommittec solicited Mu. AlbxaNDEr* 


Thomson, M.A. Pastor of the Church in Xilo Street Chapel, Glas¬ 
gow, to accept tho office. Th^y also agreed to transmit to that 
Church a skitcment of thch* reasons for his ajipoiiitnicnt, and an 
expression of the CTommittco's cordial sympathy with them. Your 
Committee^ have the utmost gratification in importing that Mn, 
Thomson acceded to their request, mid that, /luring tho current 
session, he lias given abundantly ample proof bf Ips cminenj fit. 
ness for the situation. Your Committee are thankful to tho Great 
Shepherd of the Shdep for his counsel and* guidance, in directing 
them to one who, in their estimation, is so peculiarly qualified to 
train Ills under-shepherds; and cannot refrain from congi'atulat** 
ing their constituents on the occasiefla. 



0 


The annualof the class took place in Edinburgh, 
on June JO, 1846, at wlifch Mr. Knowles of Linlithgow, and Mr- 
Russell of Glasgow, presided. Your Committee refer with plea¬ 
sure to tficir Report:— 

t 


KiilHhUiiOii, liWh June, 184<t. 

In consequence of the brethren who were appointed to preside at the exa¬ 
mination of the students not havin;» found it convenient to discharge that 
duty, we were this day solicited by the committee to do so. 

The junior chiss read a po/tion of Deuteronomy in Hebrew, and the cor¬ 
responding passage in the Soptuagmt. The senior class read portions ot Isaiall 
in Hebrew, and of Daniel in Chaldee. Mr. Gowan entered into a minute ex¬ 
amination^ of the various words, and the answers drawn forth showed that the 
students had attained an exact and actiiratc Acquaintance with the structure 
and grammar of these languages. He also interrogated the senior class on 
lectures which he had delivered on the principles of interpretation—the pro¬ 
vince of reason in interpreting—the peculiar attainments required by an inter¬ 
preter—the (piotations in the New 'J estament from tlie Old—and the dllTercnl 
theories of accommodation. Tlie students appcarctl to be quite familiar with 
the subject. 

Dr. Alexander examined the class on the literary history of the Old I'esta- 
meiitr-'-on its language—on the external evidence of tlio genuineness of the 
Old Testament Books—on the internal characteristics which corroborate the 
conclusions deduced from the external evidence—on the meaning of the term 
Canon, and on the preservation of the law iii the urk and otherwise*, at dif¬ 
ferent periods in the history of Israel. He farther examined the students on 
,his lectures op church history—pialiculnrly on the general characteristics of 
the Christian life during the second and third centuries, and the rise of Asce 
ticism. Throughout the entire examination the students exhibited llicir mas¬ 
tery of all !hc points brought forward. , * 

Mr. Thomson examined the students on portions of the E])istlc to the He¬ 
brews, in a strict and critical manner, elucidating the n^eaning by graminallcal 
exegesis, and tracing/hc true principles of interpretation and exposition. His 
questions were very testing, and the replies were most satisfactory. 

Dr. Wardlaw sclcoKed, from tlJc lectures helind delivered, as the subject of 
r'xamination, thq^erfod of Christ being in the grave—the value of his resur¬ 
rection—the place of his body during the forty days—the design of his appeai*- 
anccs to his disciples—-tbj change of his body during his ascension—and tlie 
wwk of Christ in heaven. From the replies given, it was pleasing to .see the 
amount of valuable information Inch had been communicated. 

In common with every member of committee present, we wxre highly gm 
tided with the attainments lip students had made, and feel assured (hat in their 
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future career they will evince tlu* beneftts tliey have received from the pro¬ 
found and varied instructions of the tutors* * * * 


(Signed) 


A, W. Knowles. 
David • 


Your Coinmiltco dcRuf it tin incumbent duty to acknowledge, 
Avith unfeigned gratitude, the kindness and readiness with which 
Dr. Alexander, Mr. Gowan, and Mr, Gilbert Wardkuv, rendered 
their valuable and efficient services during the period the institu¬ 
tion was without a IlosiJont Tiitor^, and they fool assured that 

their constituents will duly estimate it. % 

At the close of the last session thoi'o wore seven stiutents. .Tlirco 

y • 

of them then left the academy, and have since been ordainejJ to 
the pastoral office;—Mr. Jllann^^y, over the Church in«Princes 
Street Chapel, Dundee; Mr. Howie, over the Church in Nairn; 
and Mr. lloss, over the Church in Paisley. 

During tlic summer, Mr. Low prci^chcd in Perth, Mr. Monzics 
in Nairn and Airdrie, Mr. M^Conocliie at Duiicanstown and Den¬ 
holm, and Mr, ITarvie at Stonehaven. Favourable reports^ of the 
acceptability of them labours have been received from the Churclios 
in these localities, by which tlio Clommittcc arc^innch oncouriigcd. 

b"our applicants were received into the Acadonly at»thc com¬ 
mencement of the session. ^ Tn order more thoroughly to test tliciv 
previous attainments, they umlcrwent a private examination before 
the llcsidcnt Tutor and the Secretary, on the day prccedinS; their 
examination by the Coniinittoo. It was thought most desjrablo' 
that each applicant should exhibit undoubted evidence of his pre¬ 
vious habits of study; in addition to the ordinary written testi¬ 
monials. The result was gratifying, and your Cominitt(*c Avero 
equally cheered with the acquiroi.^cnts they had made, when meet¬ 
ing with them individually. 

In terms of the resolution adopted at the la^t annual meeting, 
a Orcular was issued to the Churches, on the slibicjct of a sivud*** 

tancous collection, of the following tenor ;— » 

* 


4 
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To thr rJo<yGUEO#\'XONAfc ClIUllCiT IN 

* I Glasqow, IKA Aujjrtuf) 184(>. 

jSJlKTiiiiiCN,—'I'ho Commiftoc of (lit* Glasgow Tkcological Acadomy 
have often had under their co/. ideration in \\ hat way they could get the 
('Imrchcato exhibit a deeper interest in it; airllhcyha\e thought that if 
they could only persuade all the Churches to make a Collcclion on the same 
day, a palpable jjroof would be adbrdcdof the value they sot upon an Institu¬ 
tion so intimately associated with their etiictency and prosperity. Accord¬ 
ingly, at the Aimua! Meeting of the General Committee, when a large number 
of the Ih'Gthroa from all parts of the country wore ])rosent, it was unanimously 
resolved h> solicit eacli (^InnVli to make a Collection; and, at a RubsCflUCnt 
mectinfj, the Gt»mmiLtcc agreed to tix the l*\)urth Sabbath of October as the 
(^dleraing Day. The\ appointed this day on tno ground.): -1. llccaxisc the 
Treffsurer Inxs always heavy pviymcnts to make at the commencement of the 
Session; and, 2d, ISecausc they do not wish it interferp with the Collections 
for the Union, which are usually made in the spring of the year. 

AVe have been rccpiested to inliinatc this Itesolulion to you; and, in doing 
so, we would respectfully and cuvnestly press upon you the privilege and the 
duty of setting apart the nbo\(* iiamtM day as a sjn'clal amr .d season for con- 
liihnting t(» the fiutils of the Ai.uhany. 


We arc. 


Vours faitlifiillv, 

])A\n» Ui yyELf.. >Siwfan/, 
‘IVn.i.iAM U. Va ion, Ti’fosnvn, 
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'rhul'ominittGO regret exceedingly tlin'f the Churches, in genorul, 
luive not responded to their nppcal—ordy thirty collections luiving 
heon receixed. llad tlierc not boon in the Trensuror's liands a 
considerable balance'from last year's accognt, there w^ould have 
been a deficiency at this date ot’ £!)0, and, cre the close of the 
ciuTOTit session, the deficiency w^iild not have been loss than £100. 
It is thus painfully rnanifost that the Churches are not alive to the 
claims of the Inslitiition, aujl the t!oniinittco arc truly'surprised at 
this apathy. A liinnhcr of Churches are wnthout Tastors, and im¬ 
portant fields bf labour are unoccupied. Those must either remain 
in the same destituta condition, or be supplied by the Academy. 
If not already, it will speedily heconrc^i question, whether Churches 
ai’O to be scattered, and fields of promise abandoned, or sucli re¬ 
sources bo intrusted to voiu* Coimuittoc as shall enable tliom to 

* t’ 



furnisli a supply of labourers a(\cqiialo to the demand. The 
('oiTuuittoe hope that this statement Vill t^feito tfiofr constituents 
to the responsibilities of their position, and lead them, tVtliwith, 
h) display that libcvali^ Avhich ivttaehmout to their principii?^* 
mahes it their linperativo obliijatioa iJ^xcrcise. 

Mut wliilo your Comlufttco speak tlius stronj^ly ou tho’laok of 
funds, they would, with even more earnestness, call fho attention 


of pious and lalentcd young men to the groat need now existing 
for more labourers, 'fliosc deep feelings whieli iiilhuuKHal the 
Aposth: of the (ieiitiles. when ho said, ‘'1 am tlcbfor both to the 
(iPGokS nnd to the barharjans—l>otliio tlv> wise ami to the unwise/’ 
ought to have the same all-ab;ovbing power now as tlff*y had then. 
Wore tho tone of piety more healthy and vigorous, (!haryhcs 
Avould thru.si their youths jnto tlj^o tield. “ The oxeelleii#y of the 
Jcnowleda'c of .lesifs C-hrist/'’ .and tho dlstingnislied lunionr of the 
grace given, ivlien any one is called to preach the unseai*chablo 
viclies of Clirist, are not apprcciatdtt unless hy hearts growing 
more dead to this world, and move alive to the substantial glories 
of eternity. It is in the practical development of holiness that 
iuir str{‘ngth lies, and tho Committee know of no petition inoi'o 
Mppropriatolii present circumstances than this; ^ * (iod bo merciful 
unto us, and bless us, and cause his face to shine \ipou ns: that 
tliy ivay may be known n^)on earth—thy saving health among all 
?\ations.” 




LAWS ANT) REGULATIONS.* 


1, The object of the Gi^At>oow Tiieoi.o^ioai. /V^jatiemy shall Ik?, 
to furnish a suitable education to brethren of approv(^d piety and 
talents, connected with the CCongregational Churches in Scotlaifd, 
to fit them for the Qlivistiaif ministry. 

TJ. The Institution >shall be supporhsl by the Contributions (.d* 
Churches, and by Donations or Aunu^^l Subscriptwis from indivi¬ 
duals; and the afiairs of the Institi^ion shall be placed under tlic* 
snpcriutojidcnco of a Conunittoe, to be appointed annually by the 
contributors, and consisting of at least twenty members, Six of 
whom shall foiaii a quoniiTi. The pastors of the Congregational 
(,'hurcln's in Scotland, contributing to the iinulf^’of the Acadofny, 
shall be ex-ejficio lucnibca's of Committee. 


JII. Tliorc shall bo a nveoting of the Committee regularly, at 
the anniversary of the (’oftgrogational Union; and tlic Sccrofarics 
shall he empowered to call other meetings in the course of the 
year, at such time and place as they may deem cimvcnicnt, or 
when required by a quorum. 

IV. The care of the cducatioifof the Students, and of their con¬ 

duct gcncrallyt wliilc attending the Academy, shall be committed 
to the Tutors for the time being; and in the of any change, 

by death or t^therwise, their siicccssors^iii oifice sliall be appointed 
at the Annual Meeting of the Conunittoe?, no^jjje to (his effect 
having been duly given to the Clmrchos. •• * 

V, The Committee ^hall receive and judge of all applications 
for admission into the Academy. They shall require that the 
application of each candidate bo sanctioned and recommended >>y 


the Churcli with which he is connected, and ho aocompRiiied by a 

full certificate of his character, ♦ircumstan|‘c:s in life, and piV.vious 

• » ^ 


t 
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attainments. ^ Kvcry ^plicati»n ought therefore to be coinmuni-' 
oated to the Secretary a*fc least three months before a Meeting of 
tho Committee,'on whicli the Seci'ctary shall transmit to the ap- 
pCcant ^ list of queries, and a notice of,the piiescribed mode of 
examination, lioforo aduuJsion, tho applicants shall undergo, in 
tho prcfijciicoof tho Cornmittoo, a full examination Tcspccting thcir 
views of they doctrines and ordinances of tho word of God, and ot 
the nature of Christian fellowship. ,Thoy shall be required to 
deliver in writing their sentiments on such subjects as may have 
been proscribed to them by tho Secretary» and also to express 
their thoughts on some fortiou of the word of God idea voces in 
prcsefice of ^tho Committee, \vho shall also ascertain, by examina- 
tior of every applicant, ihat ho has acquired such a knowledge of 
tho Unglish, Latin, and Greekr languAgos, and made such other 
literary attainments, as they may judge necessary, to enable him to 
avail himself clothe advantages of the Institution as a Theological 
Academy. Every student, wh^ji received, shall engage to observe 
tlio special regulations drawn up by the CominitLeo, and tlio terms 
of admission shall bo distinctly stated and agreed to, 

VI. I'hcre shall bo an annual examination of the Stmlents 
attending |;hcj-A(iiu.loiuy, at the close of the academic session, before 
examiners to bo appointed by tlio Committee at tho IMeetiug imme¬ 
diately preceding. 

VII. The regular coiu'se of study sliaU consist of four consecutive 
^ terms of ejght months each; daring which poinod the Students 

shall not be allowed to engage in any employment that would in¬ 
terfere vnth the duo prosecution of their studies. In cases where 
elementary education is ro(iiiirocl,*a fifth yekv may be added; and, 
for such as have previously attended tho I^iangurge and Logic 
('lasses in any of^^ho Scottish Vuivcrsitics, three years shall bo 
eonsidorod suiticioiit. Applicants who have studied a/, any of tho 
Theological Scm^.arie>s connected with other Christian deiiomiua- 
' tions, may bo*.admitted for even a shorter period; but no depar¬ 
ture shall be allowed from tho regular course of study, except on 
tho recommendation of tho Tutors to tho Committee. 

VIII. The Library belonging to the Academy shall be supported 
by an annual grant from the funds of tho Institution, while dona¬ 
tions of Books will alwirf/s bp thankfully received. 

\ * 




